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arms. st 3 s 04, after in inseré the, 
Page 4, note *, for Ante, read vol. IIT. » 2726  ,, 89, for other read others, 
» 29 4, +, last word read lanakaiigi. » 81a ,,° 6 from bottom, for k, g, read ki, g’. 
» 894, 1.16 from bottom, for 7 read ‘nn. » 2816 ,, 4, for writers read authors.. 


464 ,,43, jor on read in. "5, 2826 ., 21 for Bhima read BhimA. 


» 48a ,, 4, for péij read péy. » 303b , , 19 from bottom, for Atallah read 
. 48a ,, 19, for practical read poetical. Atalah. 
” 56 6 9 10, for or read of. 99 re i 93 ” for Saadekabad yeard 
» 70 6, note 91, for read 3. Ssadatdbad. 
#64, 1. 18, dele ]. » olla ,, 7, for aH. 10 read a.n. 110. 
» 1028 ,, 12 from bottom, for Mahamadans » S164 ,, 10, dele No. 37. 

read Muhammadazs. » » @ » 14, 4, 38. 


9 9 19 9 33 D. 
339 6, 1, for to read and. 
» 10 for Sagargadh read Sagareadh 


* 
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» 1076 ,, 4, for vol. IL. read vol. IL. 
» 10a, 1280, for Graculus religiosus read 9 


Acridotheres tristis. 99 
» l6la ,, 43, forThankawar read Thau- 9 » 2from bottom, for J halner read 
tawar. Thalner. 
» 161% ,, 16, for hurried read harried. » »  » 16, for Pudregvararead Rudreévara. 
21a ,, 14, for mapamdovs read mepmhovs. » 340 a, note *, 1. 4, for Acsidotheres read Acri-. 
4» 289 5, 16, for Dadhisthala read Dahisthala. dotheres (also in the Index). 
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ladevaread Svayambhu- » 500 6, 1.10, for son of &c. read descendant 
| mahakéladeva. of H. H. Kutb-allaktab Sayyid 
236 4, note, 1. 2, jor Kan. Kanbi read Kun. | Muhammad Bukhari [d. s.n. 
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24d a, L 43, for Antikoné gead An ti 39 33 13, for son of &c. read descendant of 
kona, H H.Imém Hasan &c. [4.4.397. 
» 2440 ,, 30, for varttikakdra read vdrttika: 2 o 9 14,15, for in reality a Shaikh &c. 
kitra. read for the merit of the Shaikh 
2 atca 4, 51 for Ophir read Ophir. of the faith, Ma’rdf of Karkhi 
o 247. «4, 3,after Mahdbhdshya insert irivert- —[(Karkhi is a mahallah in 
ed commas. Baghdad]. 
» Ba ,, 62, for Uaharango read Mahdunnso. . 358 a, 1. 31, for Kalbadevi, read KalbAdevi. 
» 29a , 4, after Penelope insert full point, » 808 a 5, 6, for of Mambddevi, read of Mama- 
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‘ony » dv for adyd pi read adyd pt i » o0, 97 Palsis, read PalSis. 
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A TRANSLATION OF THE NITISATAKAM, OR HUNDRED VERSES 
ON ETHICS AND POLITICS, BY BHARTRIHARI. 


BY PROF, C. H. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 


Te following translation* is made from the 
recent edition of Bhartrihari’s Nttgatakam 
and Vairdgyaéatakam by Kashinath Trimbak 
Telang, M.A.. LL.B. In the introduction pre- 
fixed to his edition he maintains “ the tradition 
of king Bhartribari’s foll authorship of these 
works,” He then arrives at the conclusion that 
our author flourished about the close of the first 
and the beginning of the second century of the 
Christian era,’’ It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
his arguments here, as No. XI. of tie Bombay 
Sanskrit Series may be presumed to be in the 
hands of most readers of the Antiquary. 
I proceed to extract. from Lassen’s Indische 
Alterthumskunde (vol. TI. p. 1174) some remarks 
on these poems and their authorship. ‘“ The 
opinion I before expressed, that the date of the 
composition of the three hundred short poems 
which by universal tradition are: ascribed to 
Bhartrihari, must be placed before the over- 
throw of the older G upta dynasty,t is of course 
untenable if the passage in which Buddha 1s 
represented as a tenth incarnation of Vishnu 
really formed part of the original collection, but 


Ihave already remarked above that the earliest: 


evidence of the reception of Sakya Muni 
among the incarnations of the Brahmanic god is 


* The Sentenees-of Bhartrihari have already appeared in 
more than one European dress. Pet. von Bo ex Trabiahed 
a Latin version with 2 commentary at Berlin in 1833; 
Granos translated them into Greek under the title of 
ludicay ee Tpodpopes, published by G. K. 
Typaldos at A = 1845 ; and H. Fauche gave a French 
version in 1852.-—-Ep. 


to be found in an inscription of the tenth century, 
and that the passage in question must therefore 
be regarded as an interpolation. Another al- 
lusion, 7.¢. to the Purdnasas containing doctrines 
to which the author attaches no value, cannot 
help us to fix his date, as we may understand 
by the expression the older works that passed 
under that title.§ Ibase-my opinion that the 
poems in question must be referred to so early 
a period principally upon their great hterary 
merits, which render them conspicuous among , 
the productions of the Indian muse. They place 
before us in terse and pithy language the Indian 
views about the chief aspirations of youth, 
manhood, and old age, about love, about concerns 
with things of this world, and about retirement 
from them imto lonely contemplation. They 
contain a rich store of charming descriptions 
of Jovers and their various states of feeling ; 
of shrewd and pointed remarks about human 
life, about the worth of virtue and the evils of 
vice, and of sage reflections on the happiness of 


- ascetics, who in their lonely retirement contem- 


plate all things with indifference. On. account 
of the perfect art with which they are composed, 


. these short poems are worthy of being ranked 


among the masterpieces of Indian genius. Some Some 


+ Th are aleo to be foand in Haberlin’s Anthologs s Anthology 
(Caloatta, W. W. Thacker & Co., 1847). This seems to be the 


D. -| edition nsed by Professor Luesen. 


t tc. before the end of the third century after heist. 


§ Of which Lassen supposes the present cights:; Tard. 
naa to be @ vtfacimento. 


ed 
-_ 


of them are connected in sense, as the deserip- 

m of the seasons; others form a whole by 
aiemselves, and may be most fitly compared to 
miniature paintings, as presenting to us a 
complete picture in the narrow frame of one 
strophe. As to the tradition that their anthor 
was Bhartrihari, it probably arose from the 
circucnstance that, according to one story, he 
is suid to have retired to Banaras after he 
resigned the crown; for the last hundred in 
the collection of poems attributed to him ‘con- 
tain the praises of a contemplative life, and the 


city of Baniras is mentioned as one in which | 
such a life can be profitably spent; on the other 
hand, as soonasBhartrihari’s anthorship | 


was generally believed, a strophe in the first 
hundred in which the faithlessness of women is 
censured, and a curse is pronounced on them 
and on the god of love, may well have given 
rise to the notion that he became disgusted with 
kingly power on discovering the faithlessness 
of his wife Anangasena,* and abdicated 
his throne.” 

Considering the great uncertainty which at. 
taches to Hindn literary history, we may per- 
haps think it fortunate that there is something 
like @ consensus as to the date of these poems. 
Whether the anthor of these yaum was a king 
or 2 sage, @ man of the world or a pedant, no 
one can help endorsing Professor Lassen’s 
opinion of their literary merits. Some of them 


are characterized by an epigrammatic point and /- 


a subacid humonur.rarely to be met with in 

Sanskrit literature, and remind us of the best 

pieces in the Greek Anthology. | 
FIRST SECTION. 


Eternal, Holy Spirit, tree from’ bonds 
and time, 


of space 


Whose essence is self-knowledge, Thee I call to 


bless my rhyme. 


She whom I worship night and day, she loathes 


my very sight, 
And on my neighbour dotes,. 
takes delight ; 


A third she in my humble self nothing but good 


cain sec : 
Now out upon the 


them, and me! 


god of love, and him, 


* Lassen observes that the etymology of her name (host 


of love’ confirms his riew 
+ 4c. the elephant. 
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who in another | How he'll mumble and enjoy it 
" himself alone ! 


and | For the mean abhor Ro meanness if 


[Janvary, 1875. 


| Easy is a fool to manage, easier still a man of 
sonse; . 
Brahma’s self is foiled by one of little braing 
and great pretence . 
Snatch a jewel, if it please you, from the tiger's 
| ravening tl zoai , 
| Cross the ocean, though its billows toss in foam- 
wreaths round your boat; 
Fearless twine an angry cobra like a garland 
rour_ vour head ; 
But with fools forbear to argue,—better strive 
to wake the dead. 
If you squeeze with might and main, 
Oil from sand you may obiain ; 
If with parching thirst you burn, 
Some mirage may serve your turn; 











ine mare 





If you wander far and wide, 

Rabbits’ horns may grace your side; 
Bat you'll never —trust my role— 
Please a headstrong, bumptious fool. - 


ne me ns eee 


4s well attempt to pierce with flowers’ the 
diamond of the mine, 
As well attempt with honey-drops to sweeten 
» ocean’s brine, 
As well go bind with lotus-bands the lord of 
forest herds,+ 
As strive to lead in wisdom’s ways the bad with 
sigared words. 
When the Creator made the dolt, 
He left him not without his bolt ; 
That fool shows best the wise among 
Who-strokes his beard and holds his tongue. t 


| When bué a little I had learned, iin 
partial eyes 

Iseemed a perfect Solon and immeasurably wise ; 

Bat when a little higher I had climbed in 

wisdom’s school, 

The fever-fit was over and I 
fool. 


See that pariah making off there with a filthy 
greasy bone, 


my own 


knew myself a 


ery 


when he finds 


| Not if Indra’s self reproved him would he blush 
and leave his treat, 

it only yield 
them meat. 








s 
I Compare the “pigram of Palladas :— 
~ > a ' # 
pee andsSeros bpavipdraros core oxoray 
oy Aevey eveouunray wt rébos dior yacraroy. 


Jaxvary, 1875.] 











From Heaven to Siva’s head, and thence to | 
Flimalaya’s snows, 

To India’s plain, thence to the main, the sacred 
Ganges flows— | 

A sad descent’ but rivers go astray, like fool- | 
ish men, 

From heaven’s crown they tumble down, and 
never rise again. 








Deem him who verse and music scorns 
A. beast without the tail and horns; 
Wha’, though he never feed on crass, 

I hold him none the less an ass. 


Those slaves who neither fast nor give, 
Onjust, unthinking, idle live, 

Are beasts, though men by rignit of birth, © 
Unwieldy burdens, cumbering earth. 


a ERROR Pa lg “eg NA Sa HAE 0 rE 


Ud sooner live in mountain caves with lions, 
. bears, and apes, 

Than dwell in Indra’s heavenly halls with 
brainless human shapes. 


(Here ends the section devoted to the censure of 
foots.) 





SECOND SECTION: 
Here follows the priise of the wise man. 


Kings in whose country tuneful bards are found 
Naked and starving, thongh for lore renowned, 
Are voted dullards by all men of sense ; 

Pocts are ever lords, though short of pence, 
And he who spurns the diamond’s flawless ray. 
Himself degrades, not that he flings away. 


Those who possess that treasure which no thief 
can take away, 

Which, though on suppliants freely spent, in- 
ereaseth day by day, 

A source of inward happiness which shall out- 
last the earth— 

To them e’en kings should yield the palm, and 
own their higher worth. 


Scorn not those sages who have scaled the 
topmost heights of truth, 
Nor seek to bind their might with bands of 
straw, 
For lotus-strings will vever hold in awe 
Th’ infuriate sovereign of the herd, drank avit 
the pride of youth. 





BHARTRIHARI’S NITISATAKAM. 
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Heaven, if the swan. deserve no quarter, 
ay drive him from his lotus-bower, * 
But cannot take away the power 

By which he severs milk from water.* 


Neither rings, bright chains, nor bracelets, 
fumes, flowers, nor well-trimmed hair, 

Grace a man like polished language, th’ 
jewel he should wear. 

Knowledge is man’s highest beauty, knowledge 
is his hidden treasure, 

Chief of earthly blessings, bringing calm con- 
tentment, fame, and pleasure ; 

Friends in foreign lands procuring, tove of 

mi mighty princes earning ; 

Man is but a beast without 1: 

god is Learning. 


per- 


only 


suck a glorious 


Better silence far than speaking, 
* Worse are kinsmen oft than fire, 

There’s no balm like friendly counsel, 
There’s no enemy like ire, 

Rogues have keener teeth than vipers, 
Brains outweigh the miser’s hoard, 

Better modesty than jewels, 
Tuneful lyre than kingly sword. 


Ever liberal to kinsmen, to the stranger ever 


kind, 

Ever stern to evil-doers, ever frank to men of 
mind, 

Ever loving to the virtuous, ever loyal to the 
crown, 

Ever brave against his foemen, ever honouring 
the gown, 


Womankind distrusting ever-~such the hero [| 
would see,— 

Such uphold the world in order; without them 
"twould cease to be. 


What blessings flow from converse with the wise- 
All dulness leaves us, truth we learn to prize, 
Our hearts expand with consciousness of worth, 
Our minds eularge, our glory fills the earth. 


Those bards of passion who unfold 
The secrets of the heart, 

Their glory never groweth old, 
Nor feels Death’s fatal dart: 


A dutcous son, a virtuous wife, a lord to kind- 


ness prone, 
A' loving friend, a kinsman true, a mind of 
cheerful tone, 


ia 


* According to Dr. Kielhorn on the Panchatantra. I. p. 2, 1.16, tis only the heavenly swans that pussess this power. 
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Dogs fawn on those who bring them meat, 
And grovel whimpering at their feet 
With upturned throat, and wag their tails an 
_‘ gamesome mood, 
But the huge elephant erect 
Bates not one jot of self-respect, 
And after thousand coaxings deigns to taste hig 


food. 
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A handsome shape a well-filled purse, .a soul- 
illumined face, ; 

Are theirs on whom great Hari smiles, and 
sheds peculiar grace. 

Abstinence from sin. of bloodsied, and from 


speech of others’ wives, 
Trath and open-handed largess, love for men of: 


holy lives, 


Freedom from desire and avarice,—such the In this revolving world the dead 
path that leads to bliss, Are ever born again, 
But he is truly born whose race 


Path which every sect may travel, and the | 
simple cannot miss. ° 
Cowards shriik from toil and peril, 
Vulgar souls attempt and fail; . 
Men of meitle, nothing daunted, ° 
Persevere till they prevail. 
Not to swerve from.trnth or mercy, not for life 
to stoop to shanie ; 
From the poor no gifts accepting, nor from men 
of evil fame ; . 
Lofty faith and proud submission,—who on 
Fortune’s giddy ledge | 
Firm can tread this path of duty, narrow as the 
sabre’s edge P . 


(Here ends the section devoted to the praise of the 
unse man.) 


By him doth praise attain. 


Two paths are open to the proud, 
As to the woodland flowers, 
Which flourish high above the crowd, 
Or wither in the bowers. 
Rabu spares the lesser planets, 
As unworthy of his might, 
But he wreaks his lawful vengeance 
On the lords of day and night. 
On his hood the serpent Sesha doth this triple 
world uphold, 
On the broad back of the tortoise he lies stratch- 
ed in many a fold, 
On the ocean’s breast the tortoise like @ speck 
eludes the sight : 
Who in thought can limit greatness, or set 
bounds to Natnre’s might? 
Better had the mount Mainika borne the brant 
of Indra’s ire, 
Than thus plunged beneath the ocean severed 
from his sorrowing sire :+ 
Though he saved unharmed his Pinions from 
the blazing thunder-stone, 
Yet he mourns with all hig waters for his self. 
abandoned throne. 
.’ The sun-gem touched by Heaven’s rays, 
Though void of sense, is all ablaze ; 
How then can men of spirit brook 
A fellow-mortal’a scornful look ? 
A lion’s whelp will boldly face th’ carth-shaking 
monarch’s rage, 
For valour dwelly in valorous kind, without re- 


dea tceerecesrtith 


THIRD SECTION. 
the praise of self-respect and valour, 

Worn with hunger, faint and feeble, shorn of 
glory'and of power, 

Still the king of beasts is kingly, even to his 
dying hour; 

Will he graze on hay like oxen? N 0, he longs 
to meet once more 

Tusk-armed elephants in battle, and to drink 
their spouting gore, 


Fling a dry and gristly cow’s-bone* to a low. 
bred cur-to gnaw, 

Straight he wags his tail ‘delighted, though it 
cannot fill his maw. | | 


Lions spare the prostrate jackal, but the forest. 


monarchs smite, . gard of age. 
FE — ian pressed the valiant scorng to | (Here ends the praise of self-respect and valour.) 
ve hi 
§ proper right. = (To he continued. ) 





8 The tg meanin certain } hd + A 
panty sachs to eat the fash, ae special jy century, Wo that this stangn at any rate most have been 
Sjendra Lila Mitra has shown that thi € Cow. ba | composed ata far lator date than that ausigned by Professor 
recent origin. In fact it did es ei en, Of very | Laasen to the majority of Bhartrihari’s pooms, 
Bhavabhiti, who y : mii st Me in the time of t Himilaya—his pon Main&dka wos the only 
OS Benerally placed in the eighth | mountain that cacaped having ite wings clipped by Indra. 
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TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 
BY CAPT. J. S. F. MACKENZIE, MAISUR COMMISSION. 


Round about Bangalor, more especially to- 
wards the Lil Bigh and Peté,—as the native 
town is called,—three or more stones are to be 
found together, having representatigqns of ser- 
pents carved upon them, and of which the ac- 
companying sketch will give some idea. These 
stones are erected always under the sacred fig- 
tree by some pious person, whose means and 
piety determine the care and finish with which 
they are executed. 

Judging from the number of these stones, 
the worship of the serpent appears to be more 
prevalent in the Bangalor district than in 
other parts of the province. I have seen 
stones like No. 18 m other parts of Maisur, but 
their appearance would lead one to think that 
in the present day they are not worshipped, 
while those in the immediate vicinity of Ban- 
galor are often adorned with saffron, &c. I have 
been able to learn but little about these stones. 
No priest is ever in charge.of them. There is 
no objection to men doing so, but, from enstom 
or for some reason—perhaps because the ser- 
pent is supposed to confer fertility on barren 
women—the worshipping of these stones, which 
takes place during the Gauri feast, is confined 
to women of all Hindu classes and creeds. 

Tn fig. 1, a represents a seven-headed cobra* 
and is called Subramanya. 5,2 female, 
the lower portion of whose body 1s. that of 
a snake. She is called Mudama, and is 
the principal and .xost important figure in the 
group. 6 represents two serpents entwined, 
the children of c. These three representations 
are necessary to a complete and orthodox group. 

These stones, when properly erected, ought to 
bo on a, baiit-up stone platform facing the 
rising sim; and under the shade of two pipzl 

‘(ficus religiosa) trees—a male and female 
growing togather, and wedded by ceremonies 
in every respect the same as in the case of 
human beinzs—close by and growing in the 
same platform a nub (margosa) and bilpatré + 
(a kind of wood-apple), which are supposed to 
be living witnesses of the marriage. Theexpense 
of performing the marriage ceremony is too 
heavy for ordinary persons, and so we generally 
find only one pipal and a nub on the platform. 


.*, This stone was about 45 feet high. 


is an‘unlucky one. 


x rome ti gc ns pn Sr na nS taliban el PSP TPS cn rea SS SS Ae 
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By the common péople these‘two are supposed 
to represent man and wife. 

The reason given to me for the nid and bil- 
patra trees being selected as witnesses proves 


that the Saivite religion is in some manner— 


and this is further borne out by the lingam 
being engraved on a and b—connected with 
this form of tree and serpent worship. 

The fruit of the nib and bilpairé is the 
only one which in any way resembles a lingam, 
and by placing the fruit of either of these trees 
on the leaf of the pitpal, which represents the 
yont, you have a fair representation of an 
entire lingam. 

The custom among Brahmans, still acted up 


to, that under certain circumstances men must 


marry plants, is curious. If a Brihman is 
desirous of taking to himself a third wife, he goes 
through themarriageceremony correctly, but ab- 
breviated in details, withu yekke gida (Aristolo.. 
chit indica). This is looked upon as the third 
marriage; after the ceremony has been com- 
pleted the yekke gids is cub down and’burnt. 
The man is now free, without fear of evil con- 
sequences, to wed the woman who is nominally 
his fourth wife. 

‘This custom owes its origin not to tree- 
worship, bat to the beliefthat the number three 
By barning the third wife . 
all bad lack is averted. 

It sometimes happens that the elder brother, 
not having come acress a suitable wife, is still 
unmarried when the younger brother wishes to 
get married. Before the younger can do so, 
however, the elder goes through the ceremony of 
marriage witha plantain tree, which is afterwards 
cut down, aud the younger is then free to wed. 

The privileges of chewing betel-nut, wear- 
ing flowers in the hair, using sandalwood paste 
on the body, and tying up the cloth belindina ~ 
particular manner, are confined to married men, 
only. By going through the ceremony of mar-' 
riage with a plantain tree, the unfortunate 
bachelor who cannot get a wife is entitled to 
exercise all the coveted privileges. 

Note py Tus Epiror. 

All over Western and Southern India we find 

the serpent more or less vencrated, and a collec- 


+ Crateva religiosa ?-—Hp. 
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2. One of the Belgaih inscriptions refers to | 


the rebuilding of the south-cast wall of the 
Fort of that place in the an. 1043, or a.p. 
1633-34. 

ee 


wie) So slee so) oth 5 


wie fysl bye othe ds 
pied Lb ay~ jt Qe" Bae 
PEL Sod cps! | oy oleae: 


Sppetf age ais 


O Opener! The Fort having been destroyed 
by the xains, it was again made strong and 
firm. It was entirely renovated at the tine of 
"Abdul Husain, the powerful. Areekouing 
according to the date of the Iijrah was written 
down : kuow it to be the year LUL3.* = Wraitien by 
"Abdel “slots. 

The metre is Mutzqgdérib ; but the 5th hemi- 
stich alone is sdb. 

8. In the N.E. wall of Belg‘m Fort, Mr. 
Burgess found another inscription, of which he 
has sent mea photograph. It consists of three 
distichs, Rubil metre; but the third hemistich 
contains one syllable too much. 

The inseription shows that the foundation of 
the walls was laid In a. mu. WZ, or a. pv. 1530-31, 
by Ya'gitb “Ali Khan. 

ratlajs 95) af w lak we gay 
eet st nbel Ly slee slyto 
sy ed Ghd Gye p50 
Sewoliile S085 9) Go 93 1 p20 

Ya'qab ’Ali Nhén, who is ua joy to the heart, 
and by whose benevolence the house of the soul 
¢a prosperots, lad the fouidlution of the wall of 
the url in streugth, firm like the wall of Alexan- 
Phe date of its being built was capressed 
by «@ sage in the words Sa rather strony wall,’ as 
has been mentioned by all people. 


eer, 


The date lies in the words dfudse i quetter, 


* ap. 1633-34. Mr. Stokes only alludes tothis insertytion, 
but. gives the date as a.o. 1650, See Historical deceunt 
of the Relgaii. District, hy HJ. Stokes, MCAS. p 40. Ep. 

+ From this inseription Me. Stokes infers “that (ue 
wall was completed nineloon yenrs after Aaad Khia first 
wot possessiun of Belgith, if, as L believe, this atune cou- 


: 
| 
| 


which give 987 a.H. The connected writing 
dilshdd and jduydd in the first and last hemi- 
stichs is unusual.t 

+. The fourth is a photograph of an inscrip- 
tion from Guibarga, halfway up the bastion, 
where the great gun lies. 
sebelah oge jo os 58 205109 5b cot wl 
OS a yles fof Sle ola xls fols east yt 

{oe Biv folie fle y wKle xp 
ec 

This bastion of tie 12-gaz Gunt was erected in 
the reign of Abu! Muzafier Ibrdhim’?Adilshdh 
by Burak Malik and Malik Sandul,§ in 10384 
fad. 1624.25]. 

The spelling » 7° for» is rather unusual. 
The three letters ©, ce, and J below the 
final words fill up a vacant space, bat have ne 
meaning. ° 
5. The fifth inscription was discovered by 
Mr. Burgess in 183) on a ruined Wiv, or well, at 
Siddhapar, and is mentioned by him in his Notes 
ofa Visit to Gujarat, p. 72. His tracing enables 
me to give @ correct reading and translation :— 

a ysl ast y 

Jap ew Bed as die yy ool ot col 
OS 5 ssi] Coe [4 pre eles] sf yew! die p38 Leet 
pela plea oy Gl abel Glbine Ory 
whaa, glo po bast eek er ezyedt Clirew| 
WA pO Sr pael 9 9 hyd pops kin iS] aol | 
Lawtes tla tgs gy Cleland ally cglty eas 
cerreilse crlpthoy jt Cetgid bb aks Used Se 
ged wa lS pawl s 
aly Sb) ay lg 

God is Great! 

The building of this Bal (well) was suecess- 
fully completed in the thus when the town of 
Sitpir was the jdgir of the seion of aehility 
Mirzd Muhammad Anwar, sun of the eeoclient 
Nawil Asan Khdn, wader the superintendeace 
of Haji Ismail al-Sharif, son of Haji Bakhiyar, 
in the Ulexsed mouth: of Ramazétin 1010 [April 
Olav]. Awd with God rests -the guidunce 
to the right road, although there are that deviate 
From c(t |Qovan, xvi 9], 





apes its completion.” (Historical Acenunt, a sup. 
p.2>) Ep. 
2 This has reference to the huge Lawss gun whieh still 
lies close by. Ep. 

§ Phe nmes of the builders are such as are ziven to 
Kunucls aad Uabshis. 


" 








tionofthe soulptured represontationso/ the many 
forms emploved cozid not fail to b3 interesting. 
Sketches of a few varieties of serpant images 
are given in the Report on the Archraslagie f 
Survey af Western Ini’ for last szasons; and 
trom these fizs. 3,5. an16 ara taken. Big. 2 is 
from a village in the Beleam district; Figs. 3 
and 5 are froma photozraph of six sealptured 
stones in the princinal temple at Sinde-Manauli, 
‘on the Milaprabhi, of which two are carved 
with nine figures each of Hindu devas or gods, 
seated in a line, and another bears a figure of 
a singie hooded snake, a fourth of a patr—the 
male with three hoods and the female with 
one; vhe fivtth (ig, 3) hada single snake with 


seven heads (one of them broken of) very: 


neatly carved in @ compact porphyritic slab,— 
each head has a erzst, and over the whole is 
the chaifr: or umbrelia, embiematic of so- 
vereignty; the sixth (fig. 5) has a pair of 
crested snakes, the male only with its hood 
expanded. No. 4is from a stone at Aiholli or 
Aiwalli,* further down the same river, in the 
Dharwad zilli; and No. 6is from the door-jamb 
of adescried temple at Huli, not far from Manaunii. 

At Than, in Kithiiwad, is a temple of 
‘ Bashanji,’ as Sesha Niriyana is locully called. 
The principal image is a three-headed cobra 
with two smaller monocephalous ones—one on 
each side—carved on the same slab. To the 
spectator’s right of them is a figure of Vishnu 
in the human form, with four arms; while on, and 
im front of the altar on which the images are 
placed are saligvitinas and sankh shells. A com- 
mon votive offering at this shrine seems to be a 
representation of the three snakes in alto-rilievo 
on a flatearthenware tile. Near the same town 
iga shrine of Bindiai Naga, t where there 
igan image bnt no temple. As snake-worship 
prevails among the Kaithis, similar shrines 
are doubtless to be met with in man y places 
throaghout the peninsula; and an account of the 
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tradicions, beliefs, and rites connected with 
then woald be specially interesting. 

Tne following notice of the worship of the 
living serpent is given by Dr. Cornish, in the 
Report of the Census of the Madrus Presidency, 
i371 (vol. I. pp. 105-6) :—‘‘In many places,” 
he says, “the ving serpent is to this day 
sought cat and propitiated. About two years 
ago, at Rijamandri, 1 came upon an oid ant 
hill by the side of a public road, on which was 
placed a modern stone representation of a cobra, 
and the ground all around was stuck over with 
pieces of wood carved very rudély in the shape 
ofa snake. These were the offerings left by 
devotees, at the abode taken up by an old 
snake, who occasionally would come out of his 
hole, and feast on the milk, eggs, and ghee left 
for him by his adorers. 

“ Around this place I saw many women who 
had come to make their prayers at the shrine. 
If they chanced to see the cobra, | was assured: 
‘that the omen was to be interpreted favourably, 
and that their prayers for progeny would be 
granted. There is @ place also near V aisarpadi, - 
close to Madras, in which the worship of the 
living snake draws crowds of votaries, who make 
holiday excursions to the temple (generally 
on Sundays) in the hope of seeing the snakes 
which are preserved in the temple grounds ; 
and probably sodong as the desire of offspring 
is a leading characteristic of the Indian people, 
so long will the worship of the serpent, or of 
snake-stones, be a popular cult. In all pro- 
bability the snake-stones were criginally set up 
in commemoration of a living snake,: formerly 
tenanting the spot. In most places the stones 
are to be counted by the dozen, or score; and, 
jadging from the modern practice, as I saw 
it myself at Rijamandri, they were probably set 
up in fulfilment of vows, and in remembrance 
of blessings flowing to the donors through snake- 
worship.” 





PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM BELGAN, SAMPGAM, GULBARGA, 
AND SIDDHAPUR. 
BY H. BLOCHMANN, M.4., CALCUTTA MADRASAHB. 


Mv. Bareess some tim2 ago sent mo tracings 
of several Mahamna lan inscriptions ab Belg in, 


Sampgim, Galbirga, and Sildhapar. I now | 


wive my readings and translations. 


* Ar fo, Dp: 302, 


Oe ee 


; Seo J nd. Ané. vol. I. p. 7. 


1. The inscription from the S&ampgirh t 


' Mosque is of no interest. It only contains 


et : 4 ‘ = i me ~ 
three Qorin verses, viz. Sdérah 1x1. 13, xr. 64, 


| and ve. iG1. 


Een REE 





° aA me q “te Rpg fr ee ee Ee 
+ Simpginh is o village to the sonth-east of Belgin, 
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Yamlikhd, Maksalmind, Kashfitst, Tabyinus, | 


Azarfatyinus, -Yuwdnisbis, and the name of 
their dog is Chtmir. 
The writer is Dutfullah. 

Nawab A’zam Kh in is better known under his 
foll name, Khaini A’zam Mirza ’Aziz 
Kokah, of whom the reader will find a 
biographical note in my Ain (translation, p. 323). 
He was long employed in Gujarat. Mirza 
Muhammad Anwar was his fifth son (Ain, 
p. 328). Mr. Burgess also ascribes the digging 
or repair of the Khin-Sarowar near Paian to 
Anwar’s father (Visit to Gujurit, p. 91). 

The names Yamlikha, &c., in the end of 
the inscription are thenames of the Ashdb i Kahf, 


Ce a en al a a eT 
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‘the Lords of the cave,’ who form the subject 
of the xviith sdrahk of the Qordn. The ‘Lords 
of the Cave’ are well known to us under the 
name of “the Seven Sleepers.” The origin 
of the legend is given in Gibbon’s History, 
chap. Ixxiii (end of vol. IJ Buhn’s edition).* 

The dog Qitmir, was with the seven 
in the cave, and is much respected by Muham-. 
madaus. Sa’ dt mentions him in the Gulistdn ; 
and his name and those of his masters are often 
written cn amulcts as a powerful protection 
against loss or destruction. Hence the occur- 
rence of their nanfes in this inscription, which 
served both as a historical record and as a 
talisman. 





MALIFATTAN, 
BY COL. H. YULE, C.B., PALERMO. 


My friend Mr. Barnell, in his Essay on the | 
Pahlavi Inscriptions of S India, has incidentally | 
expressed an opinion that the town of Mayilip- | 
pur, or San Thomé, is the Malifattan of some | 
of the Muhammadan medical writers.t¢ : 

Though I have often tried, I have never been | 
able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on | 
this point; and Mr. Burnell’s view is perhaps | 
expressed ton positively. I will here put down 
ali the data known to me. | 

First as to the old name of San Thomt.— | 
The present form Mayilippdr is, I ima- | 
gme, accommodated to the long-popular ety- 
mology ‘ Peacock-Town.’ Mr. Burnell thinks the | 
proper name was probably Malaippuram, 

* Mount-Town.’ | 

Marco Polo gives no name to the city. He 
calls it a certain little town having no great po- 
pulation, and frequented by few traders. Neither 
isany name given to it by Friar John of Monte 
Corvino, afterwards Archbishop of Cambalue, 
who, on his way to China (cirea 1292-03), spent 
some time in the vicinity and buried a comrade, 

Fr. Nicolas of Pistoia, in the Church of St, 
Thomas. The first traveller, as far as I know, 
to name the place, is John Marignolli, ahout the 
middle of the 14th century, who calls it Mira- 
polis, but who had, I suspect, heard the | 
peacock citymology, for he mentions the peacocks 
particularly in connexion with the legend of tho 





| Malpulia, and Malepor. 
' after 1500, has Maylapur,Mailapur, and 


Apostle’s death. The Catalan Map, executed 
about 1375, gives Mirapor. Nicolo Conti, 
aceording to different readmgs, Malpuria, 
Barbosa, soon 


Malepur; with De Barros, Couto, and the 


| Portuguese of their age, it takes the form 


Meliapor. In Fra Paolino, again, we find 
“Mailapuri, or Mailapuram,—City of 
Peacocks.” 

Then for Malifattan. This is mentioned 
by Rashid uddin, in his notices of Malabar, 
as one of the ports belonging to Sundar 
Pandi Devar,—“‘Wattan, Malifattan, 
and Kayal,” as well as in Wassaf’s edition 
of the same notices.t And Abulfeda names 
Manifattan, probably the same place, as a 
city on the coast of Malabar. 

Other notices seem very rare. That of Friar 
Jordanus, who- was a Catholic Missionary in 
Western and South India, and on his return to 
Europe was named by the Pope Bishop of 
Columbum or Quilon in 1328, is remarkable. 
Numing the kingdoms of India that he was ac- 
quainted with after Mole bar, where the pepper 
grows, comes Singuyli (or Cranganore), and 
then Columbum, “ the king of which is called 
Lingua, but his kingdom Mohebar.§ Thero 
is also the king of Molephatam, whose king. 
dom is called M ole por, where pearls are taken 


* Conf. Fundgruben ces Orients, LL, 847-381. 


t dad. Ant. vol. TH. pp. 313. 


Tt See Dowson’s Mlliot, vol. 1, p. 69, and TT. p. 82, disregarding erroneous readin us. 


§ L will pot digress on this curious and perplexing 


slatument. 
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in infinite quantities.” The name re-appears 
in the Papal recerds in connexion with the 


nomination of Jordazus, the Pope intwo letters. 


commending the new Bishop to the Christians 
of Columbum, and “to the whole body of 
Christian people dweiling in Mole phatam.”* 

The only other notice that I can find is in 
the- interesting memoranda of Joseph the 
Indian of Cranganore (cfrca 1500) published 
in the Novus Orbis. After noticing the former 
trade of the Chinese (incdolae Catiii) with 
Calicut, and their abandonment of that port 
on accouut of the king’s ill-treatment of them, 
he goes on: “ Post hoc adivere urbe Maila- 


petam, quae urbs paret regi Narsindo; regio 


respicit orientem, et distat ab Indo fumine 
milliaribus xc. Ibi nunc sua exercent merci- 
monia.”” 

The statement about the Indus is perplexing,t 
but the eastern aspect, and the subjection to 
the Narsingha, or king of Vijiyanagar, show 
that the ‘place was on the Coromandel coast. 
Joseph, however, does not mean St. Thomas’s, 
for in another passage he speaks of that as 
Milapar, “‘urbs. . . quainstar promontorium 
in mare prominct.” This, and the mention of 
the pearl-fishery by Friar Jordanus, are con- 
siderable obstacles to the identification of the 
two places, though the Mole por of Jordanus 
seems in favour of that identification. 

Js there any evidenco that Mailipiir was fre- 
quented by the Chinese traders? Ritter cites 
the name Chinapatam, applicd to Madras, 
as a trace of ancient Chinese traffic there. 
L have elfewhere objected to this statement 
(quoted from J. T. Wheeler)} that the namo in 
question, properly Chennapattan or Chennapa- 
patitan, was bestowed on tho site granted to the 
English in 1639 by the Naik of Chinglepat, in 
honour of that chief's father-in-law, Chennapa 
by name. Dut this may pot be conclusive ; for 
the Naik may have only modified an oxisting 
namo, as often happens. And Do Barros says§ : 
“Though the greatness which the, city of Mclia- 
‘por possessed in those (ancient) days had, by 
the time our people arrived, become almost anni- 
hilated by the wars that occurred in tho time 
of the Chinese, who had held in that place their 

* Od. Raynaldi, Annales Ecclesiast. An. 1380. lv. 

+ From ano passuge he would soem by Indus to 
meun Ganges. Possibly be was shown a map founded on 


Era Mauro’s, in which the Indus docs take the place of the 
Ganges. 





principal settlements,—of which we see traces 
to this day in their great edifices.”—This 
seems at any rate to imply traditions of Chinese 
frequenting Mailiptir. Barbosa also tells a 
story of Chinese in connexion with the tomb of 
St. Thomas. _ 

Chinese coins have been found on the beach, 
I believe, at various points down the coast as 
far as Kiiyal, both.by Col. Mackenzie’s people 
and by Sir Walter Elliot’s ; but what De Barros 
says of buildings left by the Chinese warns us 
to recall the confusion which las taken place in 
some instances certainly, between Chinas and 
Jainas. This is particularly the case, as Dr. 
Caldwell has pointed oni to me, with regard to 
the famous China Pagoda of Negapatam, the 
destruction of which, I may observe, has been 
variously ascribed to the Railway Company and 
to’ the Jesuit College there—‘‘ Palmam qui 
meruit ferat!’’ trust at least it was not the 
Public Works Department! 

My own impression has always been that 
Malifattan was to be sought further south thar 
Madras, but the only map on which I conid 
ever trace such a name is one in the Lelties Bdi- 
fiantes (Reeneil XV.) representing the southern 
part of the Coromandel coast. In this Male- 
patan appears in Palk’s Bay north of Rami- 
swaram, about the position of Tondei—secarcely 
2 possible place, Limagine, for a seaport fre- 
quented by foreign trade. 

Lhave generally found my ideas recur to Nega- 
patam as the most probable Jocality. Dr. Cald- 
well mentions that the Juina Tower aforesaid 
was somotimes called:the ** Tower of the Malla.” 


Is it possible that Negapatam, so long one of 


the most frequented ports on the coast, was ever 
called Malla patian? The three names 
“Fattan, Malifatian, and Kiyil’” would then be 
in proper order, Fattan representing K a v éri- 
pattanam (as Mr. Burnell confirms), Muli- 
fuitan—Negapatam, and Kiyil of course 
Kiayal at the movth of the Tamraparni.|| 
Further, is not Negapatam the city which 
is- sometimes called the “ city of Coromandel,”’ 
marking it as the placo on the coast which 
forcigners recognized as the great place of traf- 
fic, just as old geographers give us tho city of 


~weeen + a ra cee ete a ce NY TE eee eewee 
T Ritter, V. 518, 620; Wheelcr’s Madras in the Olden 
Time, l. p. 23; Cathay, &c. p. lexvi. 

§ Dee, LLL liv. IL. eap & 

; ‘Tho Missionary’s map just alluded to presenta Cacl 
in ita‘proper position. 
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Bengala? Thus Varihema’s “city of Cho- | pered, not only in coasting trade, but in the 


romandel” must be Neggpatam, as Dr. Badger 
points out, unless indeed it be a fiction alto- 
gether.* A less suspicious authority is a Report 
from Mynheer Ryklof van Goens to the (Dut-h) 
Governor-Genera! in Council, dated September 
1675, of which an itnmense extract is given by 
Valentyn (rol. V., Ceylon, pp. 204 segq.). This 
speaks of the city which the Portuguese had built 
and fortified upon the site of “‘the old Gentoo 
city of Chiormandelan,” and how it had pros- 
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groote Zeevart with. Tenasserim, Achin, 
Malacea, Cambod'z, Siam, Johore, and above all 
with Chine.” J do not see what place this could 
well be, except Nezapatam,t ulthough that name 
ig not mentioned in connexion with it, and does 
occur incidentally in the following page of the 
Report. 

Some reader of the Indian Antiquary may be 
able to speak with more precise knowledge on 


‘ the subject. 





SANTHALI FOLKLORE. 
‘BY BEV. F. T. COLE, TALJHABI, RAJMABAL. 
Torta the Goatherd and the Dauyhter of the Sun. 


Once upon a time there was a certain shep- 
herd named Toria, who fed his goats on the 
banks of a river. Now it happened that the 
daughters of the Sun used to descend from 
heaven by meuns of a spider’s web every day 
to bathe in this river. Seeing Toria there, they 
wanted him also to bathe with thém. After 
they had finished their ablutions and anoint- 
ed themselves with haldi and oil, they again 
ascended to their heavenly abode ; whilst Toria 
went to look after his flock. 

Toria, having formed a pleasant acquaintance- 
ship with the daughters of the Sun, by degrees 
became enamonred of one of them. How to 
obtain such a fair creature he was at a loss to 
know. However, one day when these maidens 


said to him “ Come along and bathe with us,”.. 


he suddenly thought upon a plan, namely, that 
when they had laid their sérhis (upper garments) 
down, he would seize hers and run off with it. 
So he said to them ‘‘ Let us see who can keep 
ander water the longest ;” and ata given signal 


they all dived, bni very soon Toria raised his: 


head above water and, cautiously observing 
that no one was looking, he hastened out of 
the water, took the maiden’s sdraf, and -was in 
the act of carrying it away, when the others 
raised their heads above water. 

The girl ran after him, begging him to return 
her garment, but Toria did not stop till he had 
reached his home. When she arrived he gave 
her her sérhi and said to her “Now you may 
return.”” Seeing such a fair and noble creature 
before him, for very bashfulness he could not 


open his mouth to ask her to be his wife; so he 
simply said “ Now you may go.” But she replied 
“No, I will not return; my sisters by this time 
will have gone home; I will stay with yon, 
and be your wife.” All the time this was going 
on, a parrot, whom Toria had taught to speak, 
kepi on flying about the heavens, calling out to 
the Sun “O great Father, do not look down- 
wards.” In consequence of this the Sun did 
not see what was happening on carth to his 
daughter. 

This maiden was very different from the: 
women of the country,—she was half human, 
half divine,—so that when a beggar once eame’ 
to the house and saw her, his eyes were dazzled 
just as if he had stared at the stun. 

It happened that this very beggar in the’ 
course of his travels came to the king’s palace, 
and haying seen the queen (who was thought 
by all to be the most beautiful of women), he ' 
Said to the king “The shepherd Toria’s wife 
is mach more beautiful than your queen. If 
you were to see her, you would be enchanted.’’ 
The king said to the beggar “ How shall I be 
able to see her?” The beggar answered “ Put 
on old clothes, and travel in disguise.” The 
king did so, and having arrived at the houso 
asked alms. ‘T'oria’s wife—came out of the 
house and gave him food and water, but for 
very astonishment at secing her great beanty 
he was unable to eat. His only thought was 
“ How can I manage to make her my queen ?” 
He then went home, and after thinking over 
many plans at length decided Rpon one. He 
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* Travels of Lud. Varthema, Hak. Soc. 1868, p. 186. 
+ Or Nagore? But I cannot learn if this port is a place of antiquity. 
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said “TI will cause Toria to dig a large tank 
‘with his own hands, and if he does not perform 
his task, then I will kill him, and seize his 
wife.” Having summoned Toria to his palace, 
he commanded him to dig a large tank, and fill 
it with water in one night; and said “If you 
fail to do it, I will have you put to death.’ 

Toria, -having heard the king’s command, 
slowly and sorrowfally returned home. His 
wife, noticing his sad countenance, said to him 
‘What makes you so sad to-day?” He re- 
plied “The king has ordered me to dig a large 
tank, to fill it with water, and also to make 
trees grow on its banks, during the course of a 
single night.” Toria’s wife said to him “ Cheer 
up, do not be dispirited. Take your spade 
and mix a little water with the sand, where the 
tank is to be, and then it will form by itself.” 
Toria did so, and the tank was found com- 
pleted. The king, being greatly astonished, 
could not accomplish his purpose of killing 
Toria. 

Some time afterwards, the king planted a 
very large plain with mustard seed: when fit 
for reaping, he commanded Toria to reap and 
gather the produce into one, heap ona certain 
day; if not, he would order him to be put to 
death. Toria, hearing this, was again very 
sad. His wife, seeing him in this state, asked 
him the reason. He told her all that the king 
had said to him. She réplied “ Do not be sad 
abont this, it shall be performed.” So the 
daughter of the Sun summoned her children 
the doves; they came in large numbers, and 
in the space of one hour carried the produce 
away in their beaks to the king’s threshing-floor. 
Again Toria was saved through the wisdom of 
his wife. However, the king determined not to 
be outdone, so he arranged a great hunt. On 
the ‘day fixed he assembled his retainers, and a 
‘large- namber of beaters and provision-carriers, 
and set ont for the jungle. Amongst these 
latter, Toria was employed to carry eggs and 
water. The object of the hunt was not to kill 
tigers and bears, but to kill Toria, so that the 
king might seize the danghter of the Sun, and 
make her his wife. | 

Having come to a cave, they said that a hare 
had fled for refuge into it. With this pretext 
they scized Toria and forced him into the cave; 
then, rolling large stones to the door completely 
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quantities of brushwood to the mouth of the Cave, 
and set fre to it, tosmother Toria. Having done 
this, they returned home, boasting that they had 
at last done forthe troublesome shepherd. But 
Toria broke the eggs, and all the ashes were 
scattered ; then he poured the water that he had 
with him on the remaining embers, and the fire 
was extinguished. With great difficulty Toria 
managed to crawl out of the cave; when, to his 
great. astonishment, he saw that all the white 
ashes of the fire were becoming cows, whilst 
the half-consumed wood became baffaloes. 
Having collected them, he drove them home. 
When the king saw these, he became very en- 
vious, and asked Toria from whence he procured 
them. The shepherd replied “ From that cave 
into which you pushed me. I have not got 
very many; for I was alone, and therefore 
could not manage ‘to drive more away. If 
you and all your retainers go, you will be able 
to get as many as you want. But to procure 
them it is necessary to close the door of the 
cave, and light a fire in front, as you did for 
me.” The king said “Very well, I and my 
people will enter the cave, and, as you have 
suilicicnt oxen and cows, be pleased not to go in 
with us, but kindle the fire for us.’ 

The king and his peopie then Entered the 
cave. Toria blocked up the doorway with Great 
exertion, and then lichted a large Fire at fhe 
entrance. Very soon ail that were in thecave 
were suffocated. : 

Some days after this ocorrrence the darghter 
of the Sun said to her husband ‘I intend 
to visit my father’s house.’’ Toria said toe her 
“Very well, I will also. go with you.” She 
answered “It is very foolish of you to think of 
such a thihg, you will not be able to reach 
where Iam going.” Toria replied “If you are 
able to go, surely I can.” She said “ Very well, 
come along then.” After travelling a long dis- 
tance, Toria became so faint that he could pro- 
ceed no farther. His wife said to him “ Did 
not I warn you not to attempt sach a journey ? 
As for quenching your thirst, there 1s no water 
to be found here. But sit down, [ will seo if I 
can find some for yon.”” But when she was 
gone, impelled by his great thirst, Toria sucked 


| a raw egg that he had brought with him. No 


sooner had he done this than he became changed 
into a fowl]. Soonafter. Toria’s wife came back 


blocked ap the entrance; then they gathered large | bringing water, but Toria was not to be’ found 
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anywhere ; bui, sitting where she had left him, a 
solitary fowl was to be seen. Taking the crea- 
{unre up in her arms, she pursued her journey 
alone. At length she reached her father’s house, 
and amongst the many questions asked her was 
* Where is your husband Toria?’’ She repl'ed 
“T don’t know; Ileft him for a while till I 
went to fetch water, and when-I returned he 


was not to be seen. Perhaps he will soon arrive ; 
he must be on the road.” 

Her sisters seeing the fowl, thought that it 
would make them a good meal. So, in the 
absence of Toria’s wife, they killed and ate it. 

| Some time afterwards they again inquired of her 
| as to her husband; she replied “Perhaps you 
| have eaten him!” 


ARCH.AOLOGICAL NOTES.* 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE 4.0.8. 


I.—Miniature and Pre-historie Pottery. 

In the megalithic chambered praves in Coorg 
it is nob mnusualiomeet withcomplete sets of pot- 
tery of the forms’ commonly found in them, but 
all in miniature, giving the idea of toy-pottery. 
Similar tiny vessels are said to-have been found 
in such tombs in other provinces, but 1 can- 
not just now find a reference to any instances. 
In Koimbatur and southern districts I have 
often found varioas small vessels; but can- 
not say they were so small as to bs evidently 
miniature, or smaller indeed than some occa- 
sionally now in use. At page 479 of Rude 
Stone Monuments, Mr.. Fergusson, remarking 
upon the little box-like sham kistvaens formed 
atthe present day by the mountain tribes of 
Travancore on Occasions of death, observes, 
“The people Having lost the power of erecting 
such huge structures as Abound in their hills + 
and onthe plains aronnd, from which they 
may have been driven at some early period, are 
content still to keep up the traditions of a 
primeval usage by these miniature shams. 
There seems little doubt that ‘this is the ease, 
and it is especially interesting to have observed 
it here, as it aczounts for what has o‘ten puzzled 
Indian anitiqnaries. 
miniature nrns and miniature utensils, such as 
one sees used as toys- im European nurseries, 
are often found in these tombs, and have given 
rise to 6 trailition among the natives that they 
belong to # race of pigmies; whereas if is 
evident that it is only a dying ont of an ancient 
faith, when, as is so generally the case, the 
symbol suporseiles the reality.” 

The difference drawn in the foregoing passage 


* Continued from vol. ITE. p, 278. 


+ They still numbér some thogwnds, and it seems curious that they should have lost the power, 
their seperiors, are said by Mr. Fergusson 


BKhasit Hills, in no wiso physically 
stones, which cover their hills, with perfect facility 


In Coorg anil elsewhere, — 





| at first sight seems natural, but on consideration 
| there are some points that require clearing up. 
| Ifminiature vessels were found in miniature tombs, 
the hypothesis would be very strong ;_but they are 
foundin the huge megalithic primeval structures, 
bailt when the faith, whatever it was, that dictat- 
| ed them, must have been in-full life, and which 
also abound with pottery of the ordinary size. 
The question then arises, Why, ifsepulchres ofthe 
foll ditaensions could be formed, should minia- 
ture vessels have been put in them? It seems 
also questionable whether it conld have been 
done for cheapness’ sake. Ancient nations have™ 
often entombed valuable things with their dead, . 
and as thefesling and custom relaxed have ceased 
tobury the real valuables, and supplied their place 
with cheap imitations, as the Chinese to-day are 
said to make sham vessels and precious objects 
on gold and silver paper and barn before their 
ancestors’ shrines. There may be an analogy: 
. between such customs and the use of the minia- 
ture pottery, but itis noteworthy that whereas 
nothing can be cheaperand more abundant than 
pottery of the common size, which also occurs 
profasely in the tombs, it seems probable that 
| miniature ware, expressly made for the purpose, 
| would be moro troublesome and dearer to make, . 
| and, though possible, it seems difficult to imagine 
ig coukl have been used for thet reason. 
| Hence upon the whole question there seems 
| room for doubt whether the Coorg vessels really 
| were miniature, or intended to be so; they are 
| not smaller than many tea‘and coffee cups, espe- 
, eatlly such as are used by several Eastern nations, 
j and Ihave seon clay and metal vessels almost 
‘as small amongst the varions Hindu castes, 





t when the people of the 
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especially: Brahmans. Mr. Fergusson says that 
miniature utensils have veenalso found with them, 
which would certainly strengthen his view; but 
{T have not met with any myself, and indeed 
the custom appears to have. been more or less 
local. I think Mr. Fergusson is mistaken in 
supposing that this tiny earthenware suggested 
to the natives the idea that the tombs belonged 
to a race of pigmies, but that it arose, as I have 


always gathered from the natives, from the’ 


holes or apertures so generally occurring in the 
slabs at one end of the structures, and which 
are regarded as doors or entrances to what are 
popularly called houses, for the natives have no 
idea of their being sepulchres.* 

In the accompanying plate the figures marked 
1, 2, 3, and 4 are examples of the miniature ware, 
of the actual sizes of the originals. 1, 2, and 3 
are formed of a rather dark-coloured clay, and 
were found placed one upon the other, the mid- 
dle vessel, No. 2, containing the incised beads 
firured below ; these are ofred carnelian, with 
ornamenial bands and spots scratched upon them 
in white; they are bored, too, showing that the 
cairn-builders pnderstood how to work these very 
hard pebbles, and they are exactly similar to car- 
nelian beads found in English barrows. No. 4 
is formed of red clay with particles of mica 
intermixed, and is supported on three short fect. 

Nos. 5, 5 delineate a very characteristic form 
of a tall urn or jar, standing upon three, and 
sometimes four short legs. This form occurs 
not only in Coorg, but: whorever kistvaens are 
found throughout Southern India. I havo fre- 
quently disentombed it in the Koimbatur and 
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Salem districts. These urns- vary from one to 
three feet in height, are made of red clay, very” 
strong and close-framed, and usually contain 
fragments of bones andashes. The legs or feet 
on which they stand presenta feature of ob- 
vious usefulness that has quite vanished from 
modern Hindu pottery, so far as I know, all 
chdtiis and pots used to-dayf being round- 
bottomed and troublesome to steady. Footless 
pots are also common enough in the cairns, but 
with them are always found large quantities 
of earthen stands (figure $) on which to place 
them, but no such devices are in use now. 

No. 7, with its two curious spouts, would seem 
to intimate that distilling in some shape was 
known to the people who made it ; and No. 6 may 
be remarked as presenting a shape very similar 
to some pottery in the Indian Museum from the 
ancient city of Brahminabad, in Sindh. This is 
interesting because, with the exception of the 
pottery from the megalithic tombs, this from 
Brihminibad, to which the date a.p. 700 appears 
to be ascribed, is probably the most ancient 
Indian earthenware of which any examples sur- 
vive, and forms a link between pre-historic and 
modern -pottery. Amongst the Brihmandbid 
specimens there are urns the same in shape with 
figures 5, 5in the plate, but without the legs, and 
standing instead on a flat-rimmed bottorh, like 
a slop-basin ; and there are small vases with the 
large halves just-hke: figure 6, but with narrower 
necks and Mouths rtworor three small vases 
with ‘siigle high loop Handles manifest mm .de- 
siun a Greek Infulene wibely removed from any 
Hindu fashion. 
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BY G. IL VAMANT, BA. BGS, RANGPUR, 


In Sanskrit as in Mas:iman inseriptions the 
date ig often expressed by words, but, contrary 
to the usage of the Muhammadans, amongst 
whom eaeh letter has a fixed value, the (indus 
usually omploy a separate word to represent 
each figure, although a word ay occasionally 
be taken to represent two" figures. The daie 
niust, of © rule, be read fyom right to left. Ina 
daio I foand on a temple at Bordhon Kuti 
Rangpur, the sentence.represeniing the dato is 
Yuya-dehiauwrasa-kshud, which gives the date 


A 0 ene eapnmner i weer ha! pepe ar erubiemra alien einPannP PRIDE -heatee . om a ere gel pcemeene + 


* A new theory respecting the use of the hole is ad- 
vanewd ina preceding pauper, vol. LU. pp. 277, 228. 


1034 (Saka, as shown by another expression 
in the inscription); hére kakma, the earth = 1, 
rise == 6, the six rasaa being madhu, honey, 
swect ; davana, salt ; kafu, pungent ; trkta, bitter ; 
anda, sour; and mishta, sweot: Dahan = 3, itis 
a synonym for Kyitike, the third uakshatra; and 
yugi == 4, the four yugas. | 

Tho words employed to represent numbers are 
ngually taken from tho Hindu systom of philo- 
sophy, mythology, or very commonly astronomy 
or astrology (jyotisha), and in many cases the 
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allusions are very intricate, and difficult to be 
understood by any person who is not well versed 
in Jyotisha and the other sciences. 

Almost any word which can possibly be con- 
strned so as to signify a number may be used 
ina date. I give a list of some of the words 
which are most commonly found gs substitutes 
for. figures :— 

QO: Any word signifying “ether,” such as 
I:ha, gagana, and antarikeha. 

1: Bhi, the earth, and chandra, the moon, 
with their synonyms. 

2: Yuqal, dwandwa, and sach like words. 

3: All words meaning Jire :, Agni isa synonym 
for Kritika, the third nakshatra. Netra and 
other words for *‘eye:” the reference is to the 
three eyes of Siva. Bdma, ie. Paragurima, 
Ramachandra, and Balarima. 

4.: The most common words are yuga and 
velit. 

&: Vdra and synonyms, the five arrows cf 
Kamadeva. Vaktra, the five faces of Siva. 

G: Ripo and synonyms, the siz being the 
enemies of man :——kima, lust ; kradha, passion ; 
lobha, .covetousness; moha, infatuation; mada, 
pride; and mitsarya, envy. Jictu, the siz seasons. 
Anga, the six branches of knowledge derived 
from the Vedas,—éiksha, pronunciation ; chhan- 
. das, prosody; vyikarana, grammar; nirukta, 
explanation of obscure terms ; kalpa, religious 
rites ; and jyotisha, astronony 

7: Mun or Rishi, the Seven great sages. 
Dwipa, the seven contings 

8: Vasu, eight supesnatusal bugs. Gaja, 
the eight elephants that support ike earth. 

9: Graha, the five plancts,—Mars, Venus, 
Mercury, Jupiter, and Saturn, with the sun 
and moon, Rahu and Ketu; Dwéra, the nine 
orifices of the body. 

10: Dis, the ten quariers. Avaiéra, the ten 
incarnations of Vishnn. 

11: Itudra, the eleven kings of that name. 

12: Méasd, the 12 months. All words mean- 
ing the sun. Sirya is supposed to have been 
divided into twelve parts by the father of his 
wife Suvarna. 

For numbers from 1 to 27 the names of the 
27 nakshatras may be used. Synonyms may he 
tsed in all cases. Asarnle, cach word is to be 
taken as the number it represents, and then the 
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whole expression is to be read. backwards ; 
instances may occur in which the different 
numbers are to be multiplied or.added together, 
but they are vertainly very rare, and I have met 
with none. 

The following sre ordinary instances of Hindu 
chronvugrams :— 

Sindhudugdagabhii = 1624. 

Sindhu= 4, the four seas on the four sides 
of the earth—north, south, east, and west, 


duga == 2, anga == 6, bhii== 1, and the «'hdle 
read backwards gives 1624. 

Again, Kha-dwandwitnga-nty igdnga. 

Kha.= 0, dwandwa == 2, anga == 6, and 


mrigédkga (@ synonym for Chandra) =1, and 
the whole gives 1620. 

Another date, Veddquia-badhardéna = 1634:— 
Veda == 4, and veddgute means that which pre- 
cedes veda, t.e. 3; budhara is a derivative from 
badh, to destroy, and is a synonym of ripa = 6; 
ana signifies pitar = 1. 

These dates were all taken from inscriptions 
on temples in Rangpur. 

It is usual to add some such i Brpeets as 
parimite or parisankhye, ‘‘by counting,” to 
signify that the words are intended to a 
sent the date. 

The practice dees not seem to be one of 
very great antiquity, and many of the supposed 
old dates are very doubtful. The instance which 
Mr. Blochmann quoted in his paper on Muham- 
madan .chronograms* from Jour. As. Soc. Beng. 


“Pt. L. 1872, page 310, is admitted in a note by 


Babu Rijendralila Mitra to be incorrect, and 
not to represent the date at all. Again, in the 
Dinijpur inscription quoted in Ind. Ant. vol. I. 
page 127, itscems most probabic that the words 
Kunjura-ghata-varshena do not contain the 
date ;f if they do, I cannot help thinking that 
the interpretation must be 11% if we are to read 
the date from right to left, according to rule, 
or 811 if it is to, be rend from left to right. 


' Kamjurecan undoubtedly mean 8; ghuata means, 


in its primary sense, a watering-pot, and second- 
arily the constellation Aquarius; which is dhe 
eleventh sign of the HWinda zodiac, and hence 
the imcaning might be 11; bat the date lls, of 
Whatever era we take it, is too early. 811 
would be » more likely date, but there seers to 
be no reason for violating the ordinar *y re. 

a a ee ee 


7 Sezalso vol. Epp. 195, 237 
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OLD KANARESE LITERATURE. 
BY THE REV. F. KITTEL, MERCARA. 
(From the Indian Evangelieal Review, No. I. pp. 64-9.) . 


Jaing Literature. 

The originators of Kanarese literature are the 
Jainas, who have cultivated both Sanskrit and 
the vernaculars of the South. They have not 
only written from sectarian motives, but also from 
2 love for science, and have reproduced several 
Sanskrit scientific works in Kanarese. The Sans- 
krit works date back as far as the beginning of 
the fourth century av. Their great gramma- 
rian Hemachandra probably lived in the.ttvelfth 
century. The: oldest Jaina manuscript in Kana-. 
rese of which I know was copied a.p. 1428. The 


saying that its origmal was composed a Suen 


years ago mhay be true. 

Some of the scientific Jaina works in Kanarese, 
all of those in Sanskrit verse, are the following :— 

1. Na&gavarma’s Chhandas or Prosody. His 
birthplace was Veligi dega. His work on prosody 
is the only standard work on that subject known 
to the Kanarese. It comprises both Sanskrit and 
Kanarese metres. As kis Sanskrit source he 
mentions only the well-known Chhaadas of Piii- 
gala Néga. 

2. Nigavarma’s Kévydvalokana, a comprehen- 
site treatise on the rules:of'Poetry. I have as 
yet only been able to procure the first and the 
beginning of the second chapter. The headings 
-of its five chapters are : Sabda smyiti, Kdvya mala 
vydvritti, Guna viveka, iti kr ama, Rasa nirapand. 

3. Nadgavarma’s Nighanfu, a vocabulary based 
upon Yararuchi, Halayudha: Bhaguri, and the 
Amarakosha. The author gives only here and 
‘there the Kanarese meanings of the Sanskrit. 
terms, ‘being often obliged, on account of the 
metre it appears, to usé a generally known Sans- 
krit one. Halayudha was a predecessor of Hema- 
chandra, but later than Bhaguri‘and Amaradatta. 

4, Silva’s Hasaratwikara, a treatise on poetry 
and dramatic composition, is professedly based on 
Nagavarma, Hemachandra, and others. The text 
of my manuscript is rather incorrect. Here are 
a few- sentences from its first chapter in an 
‘imperfect translation :— 

“The action of the mind (chatta vritti), the pro- 
perties (lakshana) of which are constant (sthdyi) 
and inconstant " (eyabhichari), and are combined 
with the pantomimes (abhinaye) of amorous 
passion (rdga) and so on, is Bhdva. When the 
actions of the mind arouse the constant affections 
(biuica) by & playfal woman and other such objects 
as belong to the means of excitement (uddfpana) 
of (or concerning) the real object of affection 
(@ambana, for’ instance the hero of the piece), 


means that are famous in poetical and drama- 
cal works, Vibhdva occurs. ' Further, when the 
specialities of the action of the mind, the properties 
of which are, as stated, constant and inconstant, 
are perceived by spectators from perceptions 
(anubhava) of amorous looks, movement, of the 
arms, and so on, Anubhdvas occur. By in various 
ways putting in front and setting in motion 


‘(safichéra) death and the other coustant ones, 


Vyabhichdris are produced.” 

“ Bhdva bécomes apparent by the mind (chiéta) ;- 
Rasa arises from the Bhdva; Speech (vadana) 
displays this (the rasa), Bhdvais the action of 
the mind (manah pravritti) ; Vibhdva specifies the 
Rasa that-is born; those that have a sense for 
beauty (bhdvuka) know and enjoy the Basa which 
is born of the dhdva, and this is Auubhdva. The 
action completely pervaded by the mind wherein 
the sthdyi (constant property) is (still) combined 
with constancy is natural disposition (eatva), and 
by this (parichetas) the sdivika bhdva is displayed ; 
when it is not constant, it becomes satichdri (or 
wyabhichdri, i.e. inconstant property).” 

“The eight constant affections (sthdyi bhiva} . 
are: amorous passion (rati), mocking (parthdea), 
grief (éoka), effort (uiedha), wrath (prakopa), aston- 
ishment (viamaya), fear (bhaya), and ‘aversion 
(iugupsatd).” 

“The eight natural (spontaneous) affections (sdf- 
vika bhdva) are: horripilation (pulaka), tears 
(aéru), perspiration (sveda), inability .to move 
(stambha), mental absorption (laya),- inarticulate 
speech (svara bheda), tremor (kampa), and change 
of colour (vaivarnya).” 

“The appearapce-affections (gestures) (anz- 
bhava) are: frowning (dhriketi), colouring of the 
face (mukha rdga), change in the look of the eyes 
(lochana vibriti), tremor of the lower lips (adhara 
kampana), displacing of hands and feet (kara 
charana vydsaka};and other actions of the mem- 
ber's of the body.” 

“The thirty-three inconstant affections (vyabhi- 
chéribhdva} are: intelligence (mati), shame (lajjd); 
haste (drega), apprehension (sankd), death (marana), 
fickleness (chapalatd), delight (havsha), self-abase- 
ment (nirveda), indigence (dainya), recollection 
(emriti), loss of presence of mind (noha), indolence 
(dlasya),” etc 

“The eight mild condiments (or tastes, édnta 
rasa) are: amorous emotion (sriigéra), mirth 
(hdsya), tenderness (karwna), heroistn (rfra), anger 
(praraudra), surprise (adbh uta), terror (bhaydnaka), 
and disgust (bibhatsa).” 
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_chaityas (sanctuaries). Its king was -Jitaripu, 


“As it has been said: ‘The pearl of pleasures 
is woman with her antelope’s “eyes” (bhoga-rainam 
-mrigakshi), the amorous emotiou-condiments aré 
of all the condiments (rasa) the most pleasing to 
the world. The amorous emotion-condiments are, 


therefore, treated of in the first instance. -Hereins 


some mention the tender constant (sthdyi) attach- 
ment-condiment (sneha-rasa) ; it is included in the 
amorous passion (raéz), and so.on. Where women 
are the friends of women, and men those of men, 
all such friendship too is included in the amorous 
passion. But the friendship of Rama ahd Laksh- 


mana and others: is included in the peculiar. 


heroism (dharma viva). The love of children for 


mother and father is included in the fear (bhaya),” 


ete. 

5. KeSava’s or Kesi Raja’s Sabda Mant Dar- 
pana, or Grammar ofthe Kanarese language. His 
father’s name was Mallikirjuna.- As this is also 
the name of one of Siva’s Lifigas, it is no wonder 
that Lifigdit books claim the renowned Keéi Raja 
to have belonged to the Lifigait sect. But would 
a Lifigéit poet under any circumstances adduce, 


for instance, the prayer “Give me abundance of. 


joy, O highest Jinendra!” merely to give an 
example of a very conamon form of the vocative, 
having the choice between this one and hundreds 
of others? And would he not, once at least, hare 
shown his Lifigdit (or Saiva) colours? Besides, 
his curt language is preciscly that of Jaina 
authors. Keéaca’s grammar is. very valuable, and 
the only. complete one of the Kanarese language 
in Kanarese (there is also one in Sanskrit) that is 
authoritative. It deserves to be studied by all that 
are interested in the Kanarese language.* 

6 Devottama’s Néndértha Ruindkara, t.e. 9 
collection of Sanskrit words that have various 
meanings—168 verses in different Sanskrit metres. 
That the author is a Jaina appears, for instance, 
from verse 157, in which he states that the word 


Paramdima has three meanings: (1) the state of . 


existence which wants no support (anddhdratd) 
’ (2) Jine&vara ; (8) a Siddha. 

A few sectarian works of the Jainas gre :-~ 

7. Nagachandra’s Jina Muni Tanaya (ic. OQ 
eon of the Jina-Muni”), these being the words 
with which each verse concludés.~ It is a some. 
what flat exposition in 102 Kanda (Aryd) verses 
of what according to Jaina views is virtuous, 

.8. -Sd'lva Sdra. Of this and ofthe next work 
Thave sten only a fragment. It propounds the 
views of the Jainas, at the samo time refutin 
Brahmanism. 


%. ‘Vrittavilisa’s Dharma Partkshdé. Here ig: 


the beginning of it in an abridged form :—- 
Vaijayanti was a town beautiful for its Jaina 
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his wife Viyuvegé, and their son Manovega. At 
the same time Vijayapura was ruled by Prabha. 
Satika, whose wife was Vimalamatt; their son was 
Pavanavega. Manovega studied under the teacher 
(Upddhya) Pushpadatta: His intimate friend Pa- 
vanavega had his doubis regarding—the Jaina 
tenets. Manovega asks a Muni what should be 
done to convince his friend, and -is advised tu 
take him to Patalipura, where, by-means of @is- 
putations with the Br&hmans, lis friend: would: 
become acquainted with the futility of Brahman- 
ism. 

. Fhe two friends went to that town with its fine 
temples of Brahma (hiranyagarbha dlaya) and 
various Brahmanical devotees (also bhittikddi liiigi), 
encamped, in its garden, the next morning pnt _on 
the disguise of grass- and wood-cutters, entered 


- the town by its eastern gate, went into a temple 


of Brahma (abjabhava), put down their bundles 
of grass and wood, beat the big (temple) drum 
(bhert), and sat’down on the throne (stahdeana). 
As soon as the learned of the town heard the 
sound of the big drum, they came to the temple, 
thought the two strangers were groat men (kdrana 
purusha), made their obeisance, and asked : “ What 
is your countryP What édstra.do you know? 
With what vidyd are you conversant? Tell us 
quickly !” They said: “We have scen the whole 
world, and have come here to see the town. But 
with ddstras and vidyds we are not conversant.” 
Then the Brahmans said: “Except learned men 
come, beat the big drum, nnd gain the victory in 
disputation, they are ‘not allowed to sit on the 
throne.” They answered: “ Be it so,” and came. 
down from the throne. The Brahmans pat the 
question : “ How is it that people of your glorious 
features appear in such a miserable state ?” The 
strangers said: “ Why do you ask thus? Have 
there never been any such of your own sect (mata) 
as have lived in the same state?” The Brahmans’ 
responded: “If there ever have been any people 
gifted with the same supreme. power (vibhaya) as 
you in our sect, that have lived in such low, 
circumstances, tell us !”’ ; 
Thereupon the strangers adduced a éloka about 
the ten avatiras of Vishnu (which I give, as it is 
‘also quoted in the abovementioned Sdetra Sévra): 
mateyah kivma vardhas cha ndrasimhas cha vdma- 
nah | rdmo rdmasa cha krishnas cha’ bauddhah kilki 
daadhritthi|, arguing that Vishnu, as being subject 
to death and birth, could not be eternal (nitya) ; 
and, as having been born-as animals, could be but 
ignorant (adaydnt) ; andsaid : “Such being the case, 
your qaestion regarding our low circumstances 
is quite futile.”. To this the Brébnfans . had no 


* This work was published in 1879 at the Basel Mission Pregs, Bangalore, by C. Stole. 
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answer, declared the strangers to be the victors, 
and gave thema testimonial to that effect (jaya 
patra). 

Then the two returned to the garden. The 
next morning, in another disguise, they entered 
the town at another gate, went again into a 
temple of Brahma, and a similar occurrence 
took place. After eight such meetings, during 
each of which Manovega plainly shows the foolish- 
ness of Brahmanical hero and deity tales, the 
friends return to their home. 

I have still to mention two valuable Jaina Com- 
mentaries :~—~ 

10. A commentary in Kanarese on the dimara 
Kosa, called Ndchirdji. 

11. A commentary on Halayudha’s dictionary, 
the Abidhdnaratnamndid. 

Littgdita Literature. 

The Lifigiitas or Lifigavantas (nob meaning 
here the Aridhya Brihmans, who also wear the 
lifiga), have always been very active in expressing - 
their ideas in poetry. At first, as it appears, 
they used Sanskrit, and perhaps Telugu, as their 
medium ; for instance,-the poet Somegvara of Pal- 
kurike wrote a Basava Purdna in one or the other 
of the two languages; I do not know whether itis 
still extant in the original, but we have a transla- 
tion of itin Kanarese. The following are Kanarese 
Lifig&ita works :— 

1. The Sataka of Someévara of Palkurike, who 
lived in the time of the Ballaila kings. It consists 
of 110 verses in the Mattebha Vikridita metre, 
and contains some moral and other reflections 
on various subjects. The 7th verse may serve as 
a specimen; “ O Hara, Hara! Orich and beauti- 
ful Somegvara (Siva)! Though one tree of the 
wood in which the bird roves becomes barren, will 
no fruitful tree grow for it? Though one flower 
fades, will there be no flower for the black bees P 
Though always one self-conccited man lies against 
the poet, or one is parsimonious, will not con- 
stantly some liberal persons be born on earth ?” 
The poem occasionally utters some really fine 
thoughts. 

2. Bhima’s Basava Purdna,* 61 chapters in 
Satpadi—a translation of the above-mentioned 
SomeSvara’s Busava Purdza. Bhima finished his 
work ap. 1369. It states that Siva sent Nandi, 
the bull of Kunilisa, to the earth to become the son 
of Madalimbike, the wifo of Mandige 
Miadiraja, of the town of Bigavadi in Karnita, 
and to make the lifiga worship independent of 
Brahmanism: Nandi being born of her, and 
being called Basava (Vrishabha), in course 


of time entered the court of Bijjala, the 
king of Kalyénapura, on the Tungabhadra, as 
prime minister, and by the power of his high 
position, by doing wonders and giving instruc- 
tion, did all he conld to promote the growth of 
the Lifgavanta sect. In the end he instigated 
some of his followers to murder Bijjala, who 


‘had no lasting faith in Lifigavantism. According 


fo one account Basava died 810 4.p. (Kali 3911). 

One of the stories runs thus: ‘“ Once when Ba- 
sava with pleasure was sitting in the assembly of 
the king (Bijjala), he called out: ‘It will not be 
spilled. Do notfear! Holla!’ and with excitement 
stretched ont his hands, asif at that moment he 
were lifting up an earthen vessel. Then said 
Bijjala : ‘He who has smeared a little finger’s 
ashes on his body becomes mad to the degree of a 
mountain! Such is a true saying,’ and gently 
laughing addressed Basava: ‘Alas, master Ba- 
sava, has Siva’s madness come upon thee too P Has 
the feeling of devotedness risen to thy head? 
Why didst thon, as if raving, suddenly call out in 
theassembly of the odd people (asama, ¢. e. people 
who worship Siva with his three eyes, and who 
at the same time are curious characters them- 
selves): “ Do not fear!” joyfully lift up thy arms, 
stretch them out and act as if thou seizedst some- 

thing ?’ Then said Basava: ‘ It is not meet to tell 
the mass of good properties which one has to each 
other; but if I do not tell, the assembly will 
laugh. Hear, therefore, 0 king Bijjala! To the east 
of yonder Tripurantaka (Siva) temple, abouts six 
miles from here, is a renowned Kapilesvara (lifiga). 

When a certain female devotee, from love, was 
giving it a bath of a thousand and one hundred 
khandugas of milk, this ran from street to street 
in a stream, and by the walking of elephants a 
muddy quagmire was produced. In one of the 
streets with such deep mud a female of the name 
of Kataka carried buttermilk for sale, when her 
feet slipped, and she with trembling looked in this 
direction, and called oni: “ O Basava, reach and 
take the falling pot!” Then, before it could fall, 

Lraised the pot by stretching out my hands in that 
direction.’” The king, who had his doubts, had 
the cowherd brought, who corroborated Basava’s 
statement.f 

Besides legends regarding Basava, the Purina 
contains many others regarding Saivas that lived 
‘before him, or at the same time with him. 

3. Virdp&éksha’s Channa Basave Purdna,j finish- 
ed a.p. 1585 ; 63 chapters in the Satpadi metre. It 
contains thelegend of Channa Basava, who was 
one of Basava’s near relations and fellow-labourers 





* See a oe by the Rov. G. Wirth, Jour. Bom. Br. R. As. Soe. vol. VIII. pp. 65-97. 


-€ Conf. Jour. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. VIL. p. 76. 


t See a translation of this also by Rev. G. Wirth, Jour. Bom. Br. BR. As. Soc. vol. VIII. pp. 98-~221. 
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at Kalydnapura, and some sayings of his contem- 
poraries. Channa Basava’s own sayingsin general 
are tales about certain feats of Siva, and statements 
about Laifiga doctrines and ceremonies. Chapter 
54 gives the Soma Sarya anvaya, of the members 
of which itis said that they could not have got 
eternal bliss; chapter 55 has short legends of 
Siva Saranas; chapter 57 is a recapitulation 
of Basava’s wonders, etc.; and chapters 62 and 
63 contain some so-called prophecy. 

4. Sifigi Raja’s Mala Basava Charitra (Pu- 
rdna), te. legends regarding the great Basava 
(Bijjale’s prime minister); 48 chapters in Sat- 
padi—doings and sayings of Basava that bear 
the same type as those of the preceding two 
Purdnas. A story that was told by, Basava in 
Bijjale’s court is, in an abridged form, as follows :— 
A huntsman by profession one morning told his 
wife that he was going to bring her some sweet 
venison, and went away. On the road he heard 
the sound of conch-shells and drums proceeding 


out of a Siva temple, and thought that to bea | 


- good omen, The whole day he roamed about m 
the jangle without seeing any game. In the 
evening he came toe a tank, and ascended a tree 
that stood on its bank. It was then the four- 
teenth day from the full moon of the month 
Macha. He plucked off the leaves that were ob- 
strocting his sight (then occurs a flaw in the 
manuscript). The leaves, together with some spray 
water, came in contact with an old litiga that for 
thousands of years had been left alone. Aftera 
sleepless night, the next morning he saw that the 
lifiga hud been worshipped, was comforted, and 
took some roots and fruits home as a gift (prasdda) 
from the Siva lifiga, which he, and his wife who 


had observed the watch of the Siva rdird in a - 
temple during the night, ate as food after a fast . 


(pdrane), and made up their mind always to do 
the same. However, the huntsman continued his 
sinful occupation of killimg animals, till death 
showed its face, and the messengers of Yama 
came to tuke the old sinner to hell. Then Siva’s 
servants strongly interfered, so that Yama went 
to Siva to complain. Siva called his scrvants, 
who related the story of that night, and, by 
quoting a verse of Sanskrit Siva Dharma showed 
tho great virtue of presenting evan a few leaves 


and some water (to a lifiga). Thereupon, Siva’ 


sent Yama away, and blessed the huntsman and 
his wife, because they had performed a Siva 
rdird.* 

The age of Sifigi Raja is doubtful; he had, 
however, become a known personage at the year 
1585 a.p., when it was said of him by the author 
of the Channa Basava Purdna that “he had 





performed many wonders and obtained Siva’s 
grace.” 

5. Yotadarya’s Sabda Manjari, 4.2. & vocabu- 
lary of. Tadbhavas and old Kanarese words—140 
verses in Satradi. Totaddrya lived in Keggere 
at the time when the Narasimha dynasty of -Vid- 
yanagara was declining. | 

6. Kabbiga Kaipidi (the poet’s vade mecum) by 
Lifiga, the prime minister ofthe king of Uggehalli 
and son of the Brahman Virdpaksha. His work 
is a vocabulary like the preceding—99 verses in 
the same metre. Another vocabulary, the Cha- 
turdsya Nighantu, by Kavi Bémma [Brahma], may 
be Jaina, as it is composed in—Ary4& verses; 
Bimma, however, is a name not unfrequent with 
the Lifigditas. It contains 100 verses. 

7. Chikka Naiijesa’s story of the poet Righava. 
It was-comrposed after Nos. 2 and 4, as it refers to 
their authors. Ib is in Satpadi, and has 19 
chapters, with 1495 verses. 

Réaghava’s father wasMah&adevaBhatta 
of Pampapura (Hampe, Vidydnagara) ; his guru was 
Harigvara. Beimg once a little cross in his he- 
haviour towards his guru, who had reproved him 
for not using his poetical faculties exclusively. 
for the honour of Siva, this worthy knocked out 
several of his teeth by a blow with ono of his 
wooden shoes. ‘The pupil, however, was received 
back into favour, his teeth were restored to him, 
and he was instructed. The drift of one of the 
stories that formed part of his instructions may 
be givenfhere. Atthe timeofking Bijjalathere © 
was an excellent Lifigavanta woman in Kalydna- 
pura, called Kamalayi (Kamale). Siva wanted to 


visit’ her, assumed the form of a debauchee, and 


went to the street of that town inhabited by pros- 
titutes, in company with Narada (the favourite 
Rishi of the Litig&itas), who had to carry his betel- 
pouch. Tho worthies of that street wondered at 
his beauty, and were entertained by him. Even- 
ing came on. (Here follows a very obscene de- 
scription of what takes place in that direction.) 
Meanwhile Siva went with Narada to the bazdr- 
street called “the great dancing-school,” and 
was again the object of admiration of bad men 
and women. Niérada pointed out to him a num- 
ber of houses occupied by female davotees, till 
they came to the house of Kamaldyi. She received 
himas a beautiful libertine, and did still more; at 
this last act her life entered into a lifiga. In the 
morning’ she was found dead, and a great lamenta- 
tion commenced; the liiiga, however, in which her 
life was, became known, was brought and tied to 
her neck, when instantly her life returned to her. 
The poct Raighava is introduced as- calling 
himself “the inventor of the Satpadi metres” 


* See also Busava Purina in Jour. Bom. Lr. lt. As, Soc. vol. VILL p. 94. 
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nearly all the Lifigavanta and Brahmanic Kanarese | according to my impression, higher than all the 
poems appear, but, as far as I know, none of the | other Kanarese poets known tome. His diction, 
Jainas. He is pictured as a very good disputant, | however, is somewhat too flowery and verbose, and 
and died in Velépura. His death took place | he frequently uses very obscene language. He 
before 1869 a.p., as at that year he had already | introduces no verse in Satpadi, and in this, as well 
become a renowned man of the past. There is a | 481m grammar and vocables, imitates the ancient 
work of recent date, named Anubhava Sikhdmani, | poets. His language is difficult, but a model of 
containing Saiva stories, that professes to be a | exactness. 

work of Raghava in a revised form. 

8. Prabhu Lifiga Tilé—25 chapters, with 1110 
verses, in Satpadi. The author’s name is not 
given in my copy ; but it is probably the work of 
the same name that was composed by Chimarasa 
Ayys at the time of Praudha Raja of Vidydnagara. 
It is the legend of the Taigama Allama Prabhu, 
(the son of Nirahafikaéra Muni), who at last ascend- 
ed the guru throne in Kalydnapura in Basava’s 
time. The first story relates how Allama went to 
the town Banavaée, in the country Bélavala, 
where the king Mamakdra Prabhu ruled, and how 
he seduced the princess Maye, the king’s only 
child. 2 

°9. Praudha Réja Kaihd, 7.e. stories told to 
king Praudha of Vidyénagara, to convince him of 
the truth of Lifigavantism. It was written by 
Adrisa, the son of Annappa, of the Kare kula of 
the merchant-chiefs (desdyi) of the parganah (para- 
gane) of Kollapura. The stories are mostly, if not 
throughout, somewhat more detailed accounts of 
the short legends of Saivas found in Bhima’s 
Basava Purdna and the Channa Basava Purdua. 

10. Akhandeévara vachana, a treatise setting 

forth the specific Lifigdita tenets and ceremonies. 
It is also called Sat Sthala Acharana. The sacred- 
ness of the number six with the Lifigditas is found- 
ed on the mantra om namah Sivdya, which has 
six syllables. Thus they speak of Sad akskara, 
Sad dhitu, Sat karma, Sad indriya, Sad Bha- 
va, Sad lifiga. The headings to the nine chapters 8, Isvara Kavi’s Kavijihvddandhanat 
are aa follows (the word sthala meaning topic) :— Vaishnava Literature. 
Sri guru kdrunya sthala, Litiga dhdrana sthala, Works that fall under this heading are of com- 
Vibhiti sthala, Kudrdkeha sthala, Bhakti sthala, | paratively little interest, as they, with the excep- 
Tivya nirdlamba sthats, Prasddi sthala, Prdna } tion of the Dasa Padas, are mere translations of, 
litigt sthala, Sarana sthala. or free extracts from, Paurinika works. 

ll. The -Brahmotiara Kédnda of the Skanda 1. Jaimini’s Bhidrata, translated by Lakshmisa 
Purdna or Siva kathd ampita sdra, translated after | of Devantr (Maistr), son of: Annama, of the 
‘the time of the poch Raghava—-31 chapters, with | Bharadvaji family. It professes to be a translation 
1844 verses, in Satpadi.. of the Asvamedha parva of a work by Jaimini 

12.° Sadakshari Doeva’s. Rdjasekhara Vildsa, | Muni, the muni having given this description of 
1. é. & legend regarding some episodes in the life of | Dharma Rija’s horse-sacrifice to ‘king Janame- 
the Chola king R&éjadéekhara—l4 chapters: | jaya. Itis in Satpadi, and is written in a simple 
finished a.v. 1657. Sadak-shari, a disciple | but classical style; 34 chapters containing 1907 


Saiva Literature. 

By Saves (whether all of them were Aradhya - 
Brahmans or not is doubtful) were composed the 
following works :— 

1. Bhakti Rasdyana, by Sahajananda; 107 
verses in Satpadi. It has some good thoughts. 

2. <Anubhavdinzita, by Sri Rafiga, son of Maha- 
litiga of the Sahavasi family, and a pupil of Sahajaé- 
nanda guru, A very popular treatise oh Vedant- 
ism ; 856 verses in Satpadi. 

8. Chidakhanda anubhava sdva; 537 Satpadi 
verses on the Vedanta by Chidananda. 

4 Dnydna Siadhu; a Vedantist treatise in 
Satpadi, 46 chapters, by Chiddnendavadhitta, 
whose guru was Chiddinanda. 

o. Viveka Chinidnani; ten Prakaranas, by 
Nijaguna Sivayogi, on matters regarding the Niga- 
masand Agamas. Tis first paragraph, for instance, 
concerns Igvara’s attributes ; then follow the four 
divisions of the Veda, then the four divisions of 
vadas (vidhi vdda, artha vdda, mantra vida, ndma- 
dheya), then the Veddiigas, the Upavedas, &. It 
is often too shorié.to be of much use. 

6. Sarvadnya’s Padas. Verses that sometimes 
express neatly the wisdom of the streets. The 
metre is Tripadi, a kind of Kanarese verse with 
three lines, thai is not often used. He tells his 
own story in the concluding chapter. Entire 
copies of his work appear to be rare.* 


(Kanarese metres with six lines), metres in which | of Chika (chekka) Vira degika, stands as a poet, 
7. Mafiga Raja's Nighantu.t 











* A few verses of his ore translated in the Ind. Ant. vol. IT. (1873) pp. 23 seqg. 

+ An account of this work is given in the Ind. Ant. vol. I. (1872) pp. 345 seq. ; ; 

ft See tho Mangalore odition of the Sabdamanidarpana, p. xxiv. segg. A Saiigitd Ratnikara, which I have never 
scen, is eaid to treat of melodies (raga). : . 
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verses. Some say (for instance the Munshi 
Tirumale SyAémanmna of the Wesleyan Missionaries 
in Maisir) that it is mot more than about 150 
years old.* 

2. Mahdbhérata, ten of the Parvas in Satpadi. 
The translator, who calls himself Kumfra Vyasa, 
dictated his verses in the town of Gadagu (not 
far from DhArvéd). In his time, he states, there 
already existed a number of translations of the 
Rémdyena.. This translation, as well as that to 
be mentioned next, cannot be called, classical. 

3. Bdmdyana, translated in Satpadi by a 
Brahman. under the assumed name of Kuméira 
Valmiki, as it seems, an inhabitant of the place 
Torave (in the district of Solapur). This work is 
later than KumAéra Vyasa’s, as he refers to him. 
(Can they be identical?) He honourably mentions 
the Vedantist Safikaraécharya. 

4, The Bhdgavata Purdna; 11,298 verses in 
Satpadi. Towards the end the author says: 


“The good poet Chiéta Viththala Natha has made’ 


the Kanarese translation.” 

5. Jagannitha Vijaya; 18 chapters, by Rudra. 
He says he has taken his stories from the Vishnu 
Purdna, and his object is to glorify Krishna. The 
work contains well-known Krishna legends, in this 
case in various Sanskrit metres, thus bearing the 
appearance of some antiquity. Also the predeces- 
sors he mentions—Bana, Harsha, Mégha, 
Sshkhavarma, Séntivarma, Guna- 

varma, Manasija, Karnama, Pampa, 
Chandrabhatta, Ponnamayya, Gajaii- 
kuga—are of a peculiar charactér. 

6. Krishna Lildbhyudaya, taken from the Bhd- 
gavata, Purdna. The author invokes Maunava 
Muni or Anandatirtha {of U dupa or Udupi, on 
the western coast, who died a. pD. 1273). Regard- 
ing his family, &c., he says, “In the griama of 
Kadagatdir, in the country Penugonda (?), is a 
Brahman of the Jamadagnya gotra, a servant of 
Madhava Muni, a Kanarese of the northern district, 
His sou is Vétikarya Timma Arasirya. Of him I, 
Véiikayarya, am the first-born son; my mother is 
Seshimbe, my brother is Narfyanirya. Ibeur the 
appellation Haridisa, The lord of my work is 
Véilkatea Sauri” (i.e. Krishna of Tirupati). The 
work consists of 51. chapters, with 2543 verses in 
Satpadi. It bears also the name of Kanuka 
Krishna Lildbhyudaya.t 

_?. Hart Bhalti Rusdyana by Chidinanda, 301 
Satpadi verses in 5 chapters. In the ‘prologue 
he confesses he docs not know the mystcries of 


_ 





Yo i acca ae p. 892. 
: erge ‘work is : ion w sapphire (indra nfla) 
* = shy ae think it nutoral; when gold 
the manuscript). 


cag ae Muy the godly Véiikuia Sauri, who 
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the Vedanta, or the Kapila, PAtafijala, and Sandilya 
methods, or the way of the Agamas and Purdnas, 
and will only write by the grace of his guru. 
Afterwards, however, he professes to give a short 
abstract of the A4gamas and Purdnas. 

8. The Ddésa Padas; songs by Krishna's ser- 
yanta, in honour of their master. They are in 
various Ragale metres, composed to be sung, and 
each accompanied by a refrain. They frequently 
refer to RAm&nuja and Madhava of Udupu 
as the great gurus. There exist many hundreds 
of these popular songs by Kanaka Dasa, 
Purandara Dasa, and others... Krishna is 
always introduced as being represented by an idol, 
this being either at Udupu, -or Tirupati, or 
Pandaripura, or VelApura or Srirafiga, or Kaginele 
(in the Kéda taluk of Dharvad). The Krishna 
Dasas in South India may stand in connexion 
with ‘Chaitanya (a. D. 14350—1534) § and his 
followers. 

I give a Purandara D&ésa hymn that has the 
honour of being the first piece in a school-book 
in a prose translation :— 

“ Refrain.—In the whole world those aré fools 

Who leave the one god (Krishna) and adore 
bad gods.” 

Hymn. 


‘“*‘ He who leaves his wife alone (not thinking 
that she might yield to temptation) is a fool; 

He who lends money to relations is a fool ; 

He who entrusts a person with his money-bag 
is a fool; 

He who is an impudent fellow is a great fool, O 
master }! 

He who sells his own daughter to sustain him- 
self is a fool; . 

He who lives in the house where his wife has 
been born is a fool ; 

He who uses bad language when poverty comes 
on is a fool; 

He who has no fixed mind is a great fool, O 
master } 

He who in his old age takes o. wife is a fool; 

He who plays with a.scrpent is a fool; 

He who docs not support the twenty-one fami- 
lies (Kula) is a fool ; : 

Tic who does not say ‘ O father Vithala!’ (i.e, 
Krishna) is a fool; 

He who milks the mother the calf of which haa 
died is a fool, O master ! 

_ He who lends moncy without a pledge is a fool ; 





on his broust thatis like a sapphire (hart 2ilu) give me 
succrss ! 
t Of these 174 have been printed Man 
reprinted at Bungolore. re aie = eras 
‘See “Chaitanya an aishnava Poets of Bengal ;”* 
Ind. Ant. vol. iL. (1873) pp. 1 segq. - 
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He who is brooding over eighty subjects is a fool ; 

He who uses bad language against’ his own 
mother is a, great fool ; 

He who betrays the house in which he has eaten 
is a fool; 

He who utters calumnies is a fool; 

He who sees the glorious Purandara 
Vithala with the white-lotus eyes and does not 
worship him is a great fool, O master !” 

According to many other hymns the Purandara 
Vithala is identical, for instance, with the Krishna 
idols at Pandaripura and Tirupati, in 
the lastmentioned place being the Véltkepagiti or or 
Paragiri or Seshddri on which he dwells, 

9. Krishna Charitra or, Vara mohana taran- 

gent; 42 chapters, with 2705 verses (the metre of 
our manuscript being very irregular, I cannot tell 
in -what metre it is composed), by Kanaka Dasa. 
The second chapter begins; “He who has uttered 
the work is the best servant (ddsa} Kanaka;. she 
to whom he has uttered it is his wife, the very wise 
woman ; the lord of the work is the Adi Keéava of 
K&ginele; when a person hears it, virtue is obtain- 
ed.” And towards the end of the work Kanaka 
Dasa says: “ Kaginele’s Narasimha, who- is the 
Adi Kegava, will cause the wishes of good people 
to be fulfilled.” Kanaka Disa, “by the favour of 
Kaginele’s Adi Keéava,” composed also a Bhakti 
Sdra, 108 verses in Satpadi. 

OF Stories in prose I mention the translations of 
the Sanskrit Paiichaianira, Veidla Paichaviméati, 


and Hamsa Viméatt. The translation of Suke 
Saptati is in Satpadi verses, Of stories in prose 
I may adduce still the following, as they are 
connected with a semi-historical person, viz. the 
tales about Rama Krishna of Tennéla. The work 
begins with saying that in Tenn4ls, to the north 
of Madras, there was the Brahman boy Rama 
Krishna. Once when a Sany&si saw him, he liked 
him .so much that he taught him a mantra, telling 
him to repeat it thirteen million times in a KAli 
temple, when the goddess with her thonsand 
faces would appear to him and bestow a proper 
boon on him, if he did not lose his courage. 

The boy did as he had been told, and KAli appeared 
to him asa female with a thousand faces and two 
hands, He was anything but afraid, and began to 
laugh. K&li asked: “Why dost thou laugh at 
me?” ‘Then said the boy: “ O mother, man has 
one nose and two hands; but whenever he catches 
a cold, he gets overmuch to do with blowing his’ 
nose. Thou hast a thousand faces and a thou- 
sand noses; well, when if sometimes happens 
that thou catchest a cold, how dost thou blow thy 
noses?” Then Kéli cursed him to become a 
prince’s jester. In course of time he went to 


“Anegondi, the capital of the Karnataka coun- 


try, where Krishna Raya, with his minister Appaji, 
ruled, at the court of whom he played the nineteen 
tricks related in the work. 

I trust others will undertake to. make our know- 
ledge of Kanareso literature morc complete. 
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Lo the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

Siz,—Since the publication, in your December 
number, of my concluding paper upon Castes in 
Pundi and Solapur, I have received from a 
Catholic friend a letter objecting to some state- 
menis made in it respecting ithe native Christians, 
of which I hope you will publish the enclosed copy. 
The passages omitted and indicated by asterisks 
were purely personal, or referred to names of 
persons and places which 1 think it unnecessary 
to publish, although entrusted with a discretion to 
do so. 

Even without the proofs advanced by my corre- 
spondent, I would have no hesitation in acccpt- 
ing his authority as superior to my own, and to the 
gources whence my original information was 
desired, although thege were not primd facie un- 
ceaat worthy: It only remains for me to add that 
Iused the word ‘ Ultramontane’ simply as the 
name of a parby, for which I don’t know any other 
in general.use, and without attaching to it any 


objectionable sense, and that the paper in question - 


was written several months ago. “Had I written 
now, after Mr. Gladstone’s essay and pamphlet 
have excited men’s minds upon the subject, I 
should certainly have omitted the whole passage, 
having no desire to make the Antiquary a field of 
religious discussion, whatever my private opinions 
may he. 
W. F. Srvczam. 

My pean Mr. Sixcuam, * * * # # # #7] 
however take exception to the correctness of your 
remarks on the Catholics of Western India under 
the jurisdiction of the see of Goa. 

You say (1) that they are very much at one with 
the (so-called) Old Catholics of Germany, and (2) 
that thoy are at bitter feud: with the ‘‘ Ultra. 
montane party,’ as represented by the Bishop o€ . 
Bombay and the Jesuits. I have had nineteen 
years’ intimate personal experience ofthe con- 
dition of Catholics of both jurisdictions, and say 
confidently that you mistake in both these asser- 
tion. 

In March last there was un open-air meeting in 


ba 


the quadrangle of St. Xavier's College at Bombay, 
attended by not less than 4000 persons; at least 
two-thirds of them were of the Goanese obedience. 
This meeting was presided over by the Vicar 
Apostolic (who is commonly ikmown, as you 
style him, as the Bishop of Bombay), the Vicar 
General of the Portuguese jurisdiction sat on 
his right hand, and numbers of each juris- 
diction were seated alternately on the dais. 
Each motion was proposed and seconded by 
persons of each jurisdiction. The utmost good- 
feeling prevailed,and the two telegrams which 
resulted from the meeting—one to the Pope 
congratulating him on his 83rd birthday, and the 
second to the German Bishops, offering them our 
sympathy under persecution—were sent signed 
by the Vicar Apostolic and by the Vicar General, 
in the name of “ the Catholics of both jurisdictions.” 
The clergy of the two jurisdictions constantly 
officiate in each other’s churchesat Bombay, Mahim, 
and Bandora, and donbtlesselsewhere. Jt is true 
that there was at one time a dispute between the 
twojurisdictions which ran tothe scandalous length 
of disputes in civil and criminal courts, but what 
I have said above is, I hope, evidence to prove 
that the quarrel. was of short endurance, and that 
now there is not only no feud, but Catholic 
harmony between the separate jurisdictions. As 
to the alleged Altkatholiken sympathies of the 
Goanese Catholics, I point to the telegram of our 
March meeting to the Catholic Bishops of Ger- 
many in refut:..sion of it. 

I lave lived *¥ * * * for four years under “the 
Goancse jurisdiction, and have not been able to 
discover any difference in doctrine or in sympathy 
84 4 4 8H EEE HEH HHT soo that you, in 
common with the English press, use the very 
puzzling word Ultramontane in connection with 
the Jesuits. The word was first coincd in reference 
to the temporal power of the Pope, bunt it is 
difficult to say what it now means. I have come 
to understand it to mean “a consistent, firm, and 
enthusiastic Catholic ;” if you use it in this sense, 
I take leave to ‘apply it tothe clergy of both 
jurisdictions here. 





THE GOD VITHOBA OF PANDARPUR. 


The defilement and injury of this idol, which 
have been already referred to,* fourm a regular 
cas of Hara versus Hari (Siva versus Vishnu— 
Vithobaé being held to be an incarnation of the 
latter). Three devotees of Siva from one of the 
great South of India shrines found access to the 
temple of Vithob&é, and from jealousy, it is sup- 





* Ind. Ant. vol. IL p. 27 
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posed, of his popularity, and from covetousness 
of his emoluments, set to belabour him with 
stones suspended from their necks. They inflicted 
serious injuries on the face, belly, and feet of the 
image before they could be disarmed. They were 
nearly beaten to death by Vithoba’s votaries, but 
saved ultimately by the police. On being brought 
before the magistrate (a native judiciously select- 
ed), no person appeared to prosecute them for 
the supposed sacrilege of which they were guilty ; 
and they were duly sei at liberty, and have dis- 
appeared from the scene. The calamity was then, 
with telegraphic speed, bruited throughout the 
whole-of the Maratha Country and other provinces 
of India. The inquiry ‘universally arose among 
the natives, What can be done to mitigate the 
catastrophe? The-doors of the temple were shut, 
and workmen were understood to be busy, 
either in effecting repairs, or in constructing a 
new image likely to be floated on a tank by the 
help ofa board beneath it, and given forth as the 
return of the “self-formed” image so long wor- 
shipped. While repairs have been effected in the 
way expected, the image worshipped in the shrine 
frequented by the lowest castes has interchanged 
places with the article that was mended, and which 
was wont to be worshipped by the thousands and 
tens of thousands of Marathi pilyrims.—2r. J. 
Wilson. 





AGARIs. 

A gart: a numerous caste in Thana district, and 
found on or near the scea-coast. There are two 
divisions: 1,Jusaigari; 2, Mithigari,—the 
former working in cocoanut plantations, drawing 
the toddy, is said to be addicted to Grinking, yet 
to rankas Mariithis or Kunabts: the latter, or 
Mithigaris, work in the salt-pans on the low, flat 
shore. Their work is very arduous and hecessitates 
long exposure to the sun’s rays: character similar ; 


also ‘said to be a branch of.the Mardathis, but 


they neither eat nor intermarry with Agaris; 
and it seems probable that the whole of the people 
termed Agaris are of the same origin as the 
Kolis, whom they are said to resemble in every 
artoftheircharacter. In Gujarat the salt-preparers 
are K o lis,and in Kinard a corresponding people 
have been noticed, the K harwist—wrongly, it 
would seem, termed Sddras, in the Leper return 
of that district,—intimating that there also an 
idea prevails that the caste belongs to the Sddra 
division, Khirwis are also compared to Bhills. 
They are probably of aboriginal origin.—Trans. 
Med. § Phys. Soc. of Bombay, No, XI. N.S. 


t Ind. Ant, vol. IL p. 154, and conf. vol. IIT. p. 77 
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SKETCH OF SABAIAN GRAMAIAR. 
BY E. REHATSSEK, M.C.E., Hon. Mem. B. Br. B.A.8. 


During the latter part of the first half of this 
century, when certain inscriptions were first 
brokght to Europe from the southern part of 
Ardbia, hazy notions were entertained about 
_ them. It was not even certain whether they 
' ought to be read from right to left, as all the 
Semitic languages, or in the contrary direction, 
and conjectures .were hazarded about their 
_ Abyssinian, Ethiopic, or even Phosnician origin. 
Fresnel, the French Consul for Jeddah, made a 
collection, which was published, and gradually 
scholars, like Osiander and others, ventured to 
read and to interpret them. The number ofthese 
' inscriptions, small and large—the shortest con- 
sisting only of a few words, and the longest 
of many lines, engraved on stone, but some also 
on metal plates—amounts now to more than 
eight hundred; but as the language ceased 
to be spoken, probably about the pete of 
the Christian era, and no other written mo- 
numents of it exist, considerable difficulty is 
expericneed in cliciting the truc sense of these 
records, though at present the mode. of docipher- 
ing them has become so well fixed thal their 
padiae presents not much difficulty, exeept in 
cases where the letiers are indistinct either 
in the originals or the copies. There is also 
a blacksmith in Marcb who, allured by the 
profit arising from the sale of copper tablets, 
manufactures spurious ones from old inscrip- 
tions, and has been exposed in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society as a forger; some 
fabricated texis also were published there by 
Protorius in 1872 (pp. 426-433). 

The cognate languages, but ‘especially the 
Arabic, Kthiopic, and Hebrew, afford the most 
valuable aid to the scholars who have signalized 
themselves in this ficld of Oricntal research; as 
yet they do not all quite agree in their transla- 
tions, but they may nevertheless be depended 
upon as-sase guides in researches of this kind. 
The number of such men at present is small; 
the chicf scholars are. Pretorius, Lonormant, 
Soain, Levy, and Haltvy,—tho latter of whom 
was bold enough to go personally to Southern 
Arabia and copy nearly seven hundred of these 








Irem iv the second century a.D—Ep. 


inscriptions, which are by the Arabs called . 
Hempyaritic. 

According to Muhammadan tradition the 
town of Hemyar was not originally the seat of 
empire; it was Saba, the present Mareb, 
which was annihilated by the breaking of a 
dam* not only husbanding the waters flowing 
from the mountains for the irrigation of the 
land, but also enhancing the power of the 
monarch, who thus kept in his hands the key of 
fertilization, and was enabled to grant’ or to 
withhold it as he listed. The memory of this 
catastrophe, considered as a chastisoment fron 
God, in which many inhabitants perished, and 
in consequence whereof the seat of goveru- 
ment was transferred to the town of Hemyar, 
survived till the Qurdn was written, and is 
alluded to in sure XXXIV. 14 and 15, as the 
inundation of Alaw’vrem, i.e. of the dams that 


confined the water :— 


fat st’ uo for SF Ft Bh 


SOF wi a) w a) os 
2 py O52 uw 3 Jies 3 ow we 
7 10EF gT/ Ziff 5 /ut Slol 7s ? oe 
IpS Ol 4d pRB yy Amb gol a ty Saf 


4U foes worl G/ez/ 


pont Uae pauls Ulu ls 


*}4. The people of Saba had indeed in their 
dwelling-places a sign:—Two gardens, on the 
right and on tho left! “{Td was said to their] 
‘Nat ye of the bounty of your Lord and be 
thankful unto him! [ Yours is] a goodly conntry 
and a gracious Lord. 15. But they turned 
aside [from this injunction]: and we sent upon 
them the inundation of Ala’rem.” 

The names Hemyarand Saba are also of 
frequent occurrence in the inscriptions thew | 
selves, but it appears that the expression Hcin- 
yaritic instead of Saban language, which has 
hitherto been current, will in course of time have 
to give way to the latter, as being perhaps more 
expressive and comprehensive. 

The Languages of Southern Arabia. 

There is great probability that the language 





* Soo M. Caussin do Perceval, Hist. des Araves, Tome IIE. He and M. do Sacy agree in fixing this flood of 
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whose written monuments, in spite of the icono- 
clastic fervour of the first Moslems, have been 
preserved to our times, must have been the 
principal idiom of Southern Arabia, though there 
is no donb also that various other dialects, and 
even languages, were current; but in the entire 
absence of reliable information it would be nse- 
less to adduce the scanty and unreliable notices 
mm. Mnhammadan anthors, by whom such pagan 
researches were generally considered sinful 
unless they contribute in some way to elucidate 
their own religion, and to this circumstance we 
are indebied also for the meagreness of the 
vocabulary purporting to contain Hemyaritic and 
Yamani words given by Suyuti* as follows: 


Suils (ody SUN] (J. ,d0b0 uly pdld ays 
Styl gh JU a0 Se, 

SU « sy9he JU x pileo tet fg pdis J) 55 
wiey et aah 

ured Cet da ws* gauche vy JG jy ¥ 

Fidt Siaed wll sell 

wilt LG YG de wyead dys 

see Sy Dee yb) 

corte SL 15550 | ak 

Ly sewed US poem & prem daly 


Tt will'be observed that some Qorinie words 
are here translated differently; thus in sura 


ral -~ 


md ug + 
LET. G1 yy 9 dole abt 2 is usually rendered by 
é 


“And you are careless or triflers,” or, as Sale 
has ii, “ spending your time in idle diversions ;”” 
but Suynii renders the word w9 0% lw by & UH) 
. or oe of SE Sa 

Again, In ExKV. 15 spike (Qi wy the 
meaning is. “and though he offer his exeusos” 
(or set forth his plea); but Suyuti puts for 3 2 jle0 
its equivalent $55; and in the same chapter, 


teh re ot 
y. 11, 359 ¥ US we have in Suyuti for. j59 ¥ 


“no place,” the word Use 9, He farther Bays 


that [play] is in the Yamani langnage 
Ft yelt [woman]. In sura xxxvin. 15, “Do ye 
fnvoke Ba’l,” he says 4) the ace. of wy [Lord], 
The word xb [bird, &c.] means, according to 
him, in. the Hemyaritic language, a} les fignor- 


* gsP at!) wl wT ¢ pic oe w BY! Cale. 1857, pp. a10 fe. 


ost oF 1s Blimp wypdaiy US 


ance]. In surat. 85 183 rendered by Sale 
‘* Pass therefore,” is, in the langnage of Yemen 
ty>*—‘they fled.” Lastly eS bookis in the 
Hemyaritic language called 9 yk«!, 

Lhe following expressions, occurring in the 
same work, p. P!l, stated to be Hemyaritic, 
wita their Arabic equivalents, I. insert withort 
comment :— 


PREP er 


Ue} wie Zaldn alb iyle bid JAI prem deh 











HO wy get s UY dz Ball Lyn tm po U 50 
cl 
Pay bole dhe lad wlale ote gyn! Lis 


pSabis 6S pty eet wie dt Si cult ¢ pall 





sh? Jozod dary Ford Sy) pawl Vaisoc 


doyem? Fyphs? (wis) ,b5) Uy Cee blees 
# lo gas? Ly Kae 


Hemyaritic is believed tv have ceased to be 
a spoken language long before the Hijrah era; 
but perhaps it may have been used later also, 
in the. same -manner as Latin inscriptions are 
still employed on buildings, monuments, and 
coins among ourselves, long after the language 
itself has become a dead one. 

The Hemyaritie or rather Sahean language, 
as at present known from the inscriptions, al- 
though essentially one, may be divided into four 
varicties or dialects, the first of which is the 
general Sabwan, comprising by far the greatest 
number of all the inscriptions hitherto known; 
the second. was current in Ma’in, and is the 
Minwan dialect belonging to the people called 
Minaeci by the Greek and Roman georra- 
phers; the third is nearly the same as the Jast, 
and was spoken in the interior of Hadra- 
maut; whilst the fourth, tu judge from ter- 
minations of words such as wenn “his sanctuary” 
and oermpo “iheir rank and order,” appears to 
have been affected by Persian influences, as it 
is well known that Persian colonics existed 
there. 

The inscriptions hitherto discovered fnay, 
according to their contents, bo.divided into six 
clusses :-— 


<r cS pee me miner meee 1 SUE: eee 0 
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- L Votive inscriptions, usually engraved on 
bronze tablets or stone slabs, oceurrmg in the 
interior or in the immediate vicinity of temples. 
A multitude of national and local deities are 
rhentioned in them, and these prove the 
Sabsean pantheon to have been prodigiously 
rich. . 

Il. Votive tablets, called by Halévy Pros- 
eynémes, belonging to strangers who completed 
some act of devotion in the sanctuary, and there 
inscribed their names and descent. These in- 
scriptions are engraved on slabs suitable for the 
purpose, and the formule vary but skightly. 
The chief interest of these inscripions centres 


in the large number of territories, towns, and - 


tribes mentioned in them, affording materials 
for a restoration of the ancient geography and 
ethnography of Southern Arabia. 

Ill. Architectural inseriptions, traced on the 
walls of temples and other public edifices, im 
order to commemorate the name of the building, 
or of the persons who had contributed to it. 
In this latter case, care is taken to indicate the 
exact dimensions of the portion constructed by. 
each man, and ifa stranger was among them 
his country and tribe are mentioned. Inserip- 
tions of this kind constitute the majority in 
Halévy’s collection. 

IV. Historical inscriptions, intended to an- 
nounce a victory gained over a foe, or to com- 
memorate an event wherein the author plays 
a part. Under this head fall the texts of 
Mareb and of Sirwah, the inscription on 
Hign G'uri’b, and especially the inscription 
on the monolith of Sir wah, the copy of which 
was stolen from Halévy by the.Arabs. 

VY. Police orders, engraved on pillars at the 
entrance of temples or other public localities, in 
order to warn the people against the commission 
of damages under pain of fines. These texts 
are very interesting, because they show great 
perfection in the civil organization, as well 
ns the existence of a penal code among the 
Sabseans. 

VI. Fonerary inscriptions, not many of 
which have as yet been discovered, but which 
prove that the Sabeans were in the habit of 
carrying away their dead from inhabited places 
into isolated valleys, and up mountains, where 
whey erected small houses for them. 


The Sabean Alphabet. 
In the following sketch of Sabean grammar 


authorities, not the least of whom is Halévy, 
whom I intend to follow closely. I shall only 
mark by signs of imterrogation words not yet 
fally authorized, and shall designate the inscrip- 
tions of Fresnel, Osiander, and Halévy respec- 


‘tively by Fr. Os. Hal. or H. Although the 


alphabet is at present well fixed, I append 
A harmonic Sabean, Hebrew, and Arabic 
Alphabet, end shall adduce some peculiarities 
of certain letters; mention a few, the occur- 
rence of which is rare, and whose value was 
not at first very well fixed; ennmerate those 
letters which are api to give rise to confusion ; 
and, lastly, I shall mention such letters as may, 
by their too great proximity to each other in 
certain inscriptions, sometimes be mistaken for 
one letter. 

The n generally remains after the preforma- 
tive letters of the Imperfect, thus :—yer, mar. 
There are, however, a few exceptions : por (H. 152, 
14*), re (Os. vit. 11¢}. Inthe Minzan dialect 
the nm is sometimes considered as a vowel: thus 
we very often find ya (com H. 188, 5), sre 
(H. 199, 1), nmiw CH. 111, 5) for », wre, miv- 
This takes place even in the divine name mim 
(H. 222, 1; 229, 2), which is certainly derived 
from the radical wh (36)==smn). The other 
gatturals, n, A, 2, and $, present no peculiarity. 

The letters 1 and’, like the first radical of verbs, 
are often elided by the servile letters :—p:ir, = 
for pay, mer; when the 5 forms the third radical 
it generally remains unchanged, thus:—(n) ne, 
tH, wa; but also Hh, oH occur (Os. xu. 9; 1, 9). 

The servile 1 usually becomes p.in the Minwan 
and inthe Hadramaut dialect; thus wr, n, the 
suffix of the third person, appears in these dialects 
in the form wv, », for instance wx or on, cece 
instead of wea (m2), come (roreene, come). In the 
same manner the fourth form of the verb, which 
is in ordinary Sabsan ‘yen, becomes tyro in these 
dialects : thus the Sabwan yn, firm in the 
Minman and Hadramaut dialect will be »pe, Mirm- 
This is another approach to the Assyrian, and 
in general to the languages of East Africa. This 
form answers to the Aramman ‘ree and to the 
Ethiopic ‘errr. 

The change of the servile = into o is much 





TS RA Ye AG a eT SN AR went 


iad i eaeana renee nen 
* Halévy's inscriptions here referred to will be found in the Journal Astatique (1872 Fev.~Naxz). 


+ Osiander's are given in No. 7, Oct. 1873, &c. 


ea Pe 








see 
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Harmonic Sabeean, Hebrew, and Arabic Alphabet. 





; i" | ? 
g | —— 
7 14 | 2 é 
woo . C 
bs 2 fr (3) e |S) 
d , : 
HoH Og 5 re 
>» : 2 
x ' 3 
ry 0 fe) w 
< + 2 (& &) ew icp) 
a psi uw uF 
mM o ) b 
mh oh t 5 
8 v 4 
i $ (a) é 
¢ $ nD v3 
fi 8 3? SG | 
1 ‘4 J 
4 yj De P 
4 13 w 
yey |, : 
(rarer ©) ’ 3 
q | ?  . 
Ti at Were) « B 
x & ns A oe & 


.Senatseh, 


A.—Doubtfal letters. 


confounded. 
€£ 7 I. i A ny fe 
c° we 33 2 
a Tl. sh Aa 
3 4 
: Ho DY 
rere 7 = b= 3 oa 
4 very rare iW. 1 4 
%, [Sound between 4 and o ~s 
tv. ¥°e¥ 
C.—Combinations apt to np R 
be mistaken. 
VV. 0 0 
of for 4 12 
fq for ff VL & 9% 
h for ff un 
Vil. ? 8 
i for fi 78 
D.—Letters sometimes mark-| VIII. A f 
ing the commencement or the #0 
end of an inscription :—~ ae 
Ix. § 
Ge ae ae 
The Sabeean Numerals. 
Laid 20 feof 
2Guf (Hal. 154,8.) 22 §neoj (Hal. 478, 10.) 
Sanh = (7. 151, 9.) 25 GXoof (Hat, 196 16’ 
4 Bin | 
Build soleoo (Hai. 188, 9 
Bays 459, 2.) 
6 Ered 40 Joooo] (Hel. 400.) 
7 UY for ING 47[!4°°4( Hal. 199, 1.) 
fe SORTE (ial. 180.) 
10} ' 60foll (Hal. 352, 3.) 
| 63 hiicl] (Zak 151, 10. 
jo 
igiet | roo Hh bf (zo. 412 
124004 gy, 8.) 
15f¥ol (Hal. 192, 3.) 000TAE 
17 |nvoh (Hat. 199, 1; 220d" (at. 180, 8) 
478, 12-18.) 4000 LAAAA I 


18 Jrivol (Hal, 208, 4.) 
The figure % slso occars for 00 oF 20. 


—— aT 


muore strictly observed in the Hadramant than 
tn the Minzan dialect, where sometimes the usual 
form oceurs. The first of these dialects, how- 
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ever, displays another peculiarity, namely, if 


an 31s to be added to a word terminating with 
n it ig not affixed, but the n is changed to n, thus 
foie, An, Aan, fos CN. A. 1), for onety, onms, onn. 
Buf this 5, instead of representing an absorp- 
tion of po, may perhaps only represent an 
aspirated pronunciation of the feminine n, as is 
usual in Barbary and in some districts of Yemen. 

Permutation between nm and rn occurs seldom, 
as ines (Fi. ty. 4), mm (N. H.1), and yeu 
CH. G, 1, 8) for wom, nos, yam, but this may 
perlans be an error of the copy. 

A muck more important permutation is that 
according to which the sonnd $ (g’) is rendered 
by a simple 3 (9) like x1 (Os. xvu. 8-9) instead 
of 23 (vbid. xvitt. 10). In the same way the 
root naa (H. 169, 2) must assimilate with the 
Arab “+5, and the root hidden in the form pny 
(Hai. 639, 8) does not differ from that occurring 
in wy (Os.tv. 10-11. This permutation proves 
that the Sabwans always pronounc_d 2 ¢ hard, 
as some tribes still do, and not liké 3, as is most 
usual with modern Arabs. 

In the repetition of two consonants the full 
uncontracted form is preferred in Sabean. This 
peculiarity appears to be confined to the liquids 
b, », 7; for instance -—im (Os. x. 7), poor (D.- 
M.G.xix. 1), pw (Os. xv. 2), reo (7. 191, 1), 
instead of phim yor, FR, .w0- The proper noun 
tym must certain'y be pronounced Waddddél 
(88 9) “friend,” as tho form of the participle 
(n)rnn (FT. 187, 2) proves. 

The roots of the Sabman language are mostly 
triliteral, and present all the forms occurring in 
the other Semitic languages :— 


L. Perfeet roots —, pe, ee, om, m3; 
Th. ye, “e inp, doy om, Hm, 15 <7, OD, YT. Ws 
Ii. owe, ve, and pees nA, om, poy oe, rey ods rp; 
ti, 33, PT 5 
LV. wh, wand 4: wie wae, mes oe, ves, AEP, 
wI2, NT, NYO, NOT. 
V. Mixed roots :—n, 5%, ™, hh, T™. 


As already observed, guadriliteral roots are 
searce, and seem to occur only in some proner 
wouns, such as oat or mean, ain and in the 
name of the divinity snfy, which latter is abri deud 
to rfe when it designates a man’s name. nayen 
and mnypm are contracted from sniryen, wnaryp.7. 
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—_— ewe ee ee ee = 
—_— 


—. om 
— 





The noun nih is contracted from rawyh (74). 
The word -rez “ram” (H. 187, 6, &e ) appears 
to be formed from simen, “he who enters into 
the house :” which epithet may refer to the un- 
concernedness of this animal. 

The degradation of the sibllants may be re- 
presented by the following scale :— 


4 = 
w—-b- pe — AY — AS —n 
2-3*-—o*-—o-y 


These transitions do not occur with regularity 
and in a logical manner in the Semitic langnages: 
they are possible without being necessary. The 
forms accompanied by an asterisk are common 
both to the Arabic-and to the Saban ; the latter, 
however, may degrade the original w a degree 
further by transforming itinte 4. The Aramean 
descends to this last stage of degradation. - 

In the other consonants the Sabsean generally 
agrees with the phonetics of the Arabic language; 
sometimes, however, it deviates, and follows 
@ manner peculiar to itseli. Among cases 
of this kind the facet is to be pointed out 


that the Arabic words W jrom and ye who are 


both rendered by , so that it becomes difficult 
to distinguish them from the substantive yj son, 
but in some cases this change does not take 
place, and the word occurs exactly as in Arabic. 

The exact detesmimation of the letters equi- 
valent to é and Ly is duc to Osiander, but he was 
not so successfull determining the equivalent 
of &. Thereis alsoancother character the valne 
of avhich was debated, but is now believed by 
Haltvy to represent an. intermediate sound be- 
tween the Arabic letters & and w. (See p. 26. B.) 

The Sabieans rivalled the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians in the extreme care with which they 
produced their graphic texts : hence the inserip- 
tions of Yemen are nambered among the most 
beautiful of antiquity. They are traced on stone 
or metal, and present 2 mommunental character 
which seems to have been immutably fixed in 
very renote times, else it could not have anb- 
sisted with sneh uniformity from the banks of the 
Kuphrates to Aden. Some details observed in 
certain letters are not confined to a tixed region, 
but arise only from the seulptor’s manner. But, 
in spite of the general neatness of the characters. 
it is impossible for eopyists not to confound with 
each other certain letiers, eapecially when tohey 
have to deal with a text obliterated, or seen 
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from a distance. ‘The chief sources of confusion 
are the Sabean forms for the letters— 

Lyunoss D.s 430, 4. DLs and 5, 
IV. 2,5 pm V. 3 andy VE. 1 and p. 
VII. sand «a. VII. sand # TX. pand pw. 

An attex‘ive collation of texts only can elicit 
the true lection. (Seep. 26.) 

There is reason to believe that, besides the 
monumental, another more manageable cursive 
form of writing also developed itself: the in- 
scriptions of Beled Arhab, of Beled 
Nehm, of Sily&m_ but principally the 
grafitti of Jebel Sheyhan, which contain 
so many strange signs, bea: witness tothis. It 
ig even possible that a portion of these signs are 
due to the combination of two or three letters 
for their unusual forms. That the Sabwan 
characters allowed of ligatures is proved by the 
existence of numerous monograms where one 
common trait serves to unite three and even 
four letters. Like many other nations, the 
Sabeans also used ornamental letters, of which 
several specimens exist. In the Museum of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
there is among the Sabaan inscriptions one with 
a large ornamental initial enclosed ina quadran- 
gular frame cut round it, leaving the letter 
in relievo, with three ornamental cavities in its 
body ; and in another much smaller slab one trait 
unites several letters. . 

The Sabwan orthography is yery sparing in 
the designation of vowels The letter a never 
graphically denotes a vowel with rare exceptions 
zand ware rendered by and 9 atthe ond of 
words only. There exists, on the contrary, a 
great tendency to elide these in the body of 
words, even when they are radicals, or when they 
represent an element of grammatical flection. 
Thus we meet with oan (H. 624, 2), jor (JT. 155, 1), 
ma (Os. tv. 1), om (H. 589), instead of the 
usual orthography, DA, jow, tra, orn. Sometimes 
the scriptio defectiva is adopted where the exist- 
ence ofa diphthong is certain ; thus, for instance, 


the word Hadramant is nearly always spelt, 


rerum ; likewise mye (Os. xvitt. 5) for ANN. 

The words are generally separated by a per- 
pendicular line; this, however, is often omitted 
in inscriptions. written with cursive characters, 
which aggravates the difficulty of interpretation. 
Often this mark of separation is too close to the 
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adjoining characters, and is apt to give rise to 
mistakes. For instance, the representative of ey 
standing too near after the perpendicular of 
separation, may with it be read as 4, 1; if it be 
after ¢ 3 it will make with it the letter | 3, and 
if it be immediately after yy > the supposed coales- 
cence will represent of »; and lastly if it precedes 
¢ 1 both together will make é5. The end of 
the inscription is sometimes indicated by certain: 
ornaments; there are also two or three signs to 
indicate the beginning, especially in long texts 
sculptured on large edifices, Inscriptions of 
small extent destined to attract the attention of 
the publicare enclosed by one or two letters. (D.)* 


The Verb. 


The voices which huve hitherto been authen- 
ticated are the following seven :-—- 

1. Original form -p Qal :—~wi, vr, xm, 1)2, 
rw, ip. 

2. Energetic form typ Pa‘el:—yrp, rn. 

3. Reflective form ‘ven Tafa’el (tafii‘el) : Thr, 
Dipn. 

4. Internal reflective form tynp Pat‘al —aD, 
“enD, DIN, xno. 

da. Causative form yen Hafel: fim, en, 
spr, mn, Sn, men. 

_ 5b. tmp Saffel: Fano, opp, 2AG)o, aes), wo 
(Minman and Hedramant dial.). . 

§. Reflective causative form: ‘reno Satfial ; 
N7OnD, ‘Tien, Yano. 

7. Cansative and reciprocal form ‘yen Hin- 
fafal : wernn. 

The Qal is the principal voice, from which 
the other voices are derived, cither by internal 
modifications of the radical, o: by the aid of 
certain ictters added externally. As the Sahwean 
writing shows only the skeletons of words, we 
are not able t. point ont the various details of 
the root with referenve to the vowels. Accord. 
ingly we do not know whether the second 
radical was pronounced with the vowels a, 4, 1, 
asin the majority of the Semitic languages, or 
whether it was affected by the sheva, as in 
Kithiopic. 

Thanks to the usage-of separately pronounc- 
ing the duplicated liquids, it is possible to 
discover the existence of the Pa‘el among the 
voices derived by the internal modification of 
the root: yro, poy, ove (7. 188, 2); the proper 


* All this I have shown on p. 26. 
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noun ovmw.(H. 198, 1) leads also to sry (s¢4); 
to the voice Pa‘el belongs also‘ (wteo, Os. vit 

3) and wo (xr, Os. v1. 4, vir. 4-5, d&e.). As 
the Pé‘el (third Arabie-form) is discerned only 
by the vowel, it is of course not visible in the 
text; butas this voice exists also in Hthiopic, 
it could not be wanting in Sabwan. 

The Paé'al, which answers to the Arabic 
ifta‘al {8th conj. J*5s!) but is wanting in Hthi- 
opic, is a much more interesping voice. Numer- 
ous examples of it oceur: taro (H. G.), mn (ZH. 
187, 8), mmp (Nagab el Hajar, 1), wep (Os. x11. 
5), vim (H. 484, 4), ony (@. 478,16), from »2p, 
XD Dip, Th, WY. 

The voices formed .by an external augmenta- 
tion are the same as in Arabic and Ethiopie, 


onlythe physiognomy of thepreformatives is more - 


original than in those languages. For the Tafa‘al 


(5th conj. Uist3) we possess as examples saan 
(Fr. No. ty. xrv. 3; Os. V.), xmon (Fr. No. tv.), 
wan (vfon, H. 147, 1}, oan and mapan, whence the 
divine names—runnn (H. 144, 6; 145, 3; 146, 3, 
&c.) and wpinn (H. 189, 1; 222, 1) are derived. 
The addition of a prefix » serves to form the 
causative; this voice, identical with the Hebrew 
bypn, corresponds to the byon of the other Semitic 
languages (Arabic 4th conj. Us|). As a proof 
that the n is original, it may be adduced that 
instead oftyen the Minean and Hadramaut dialects 


regularly present the form ‘vxp; but, as the 


change of the servile n into p is repeated in the 
pronoun, it becor.es clear that the ‘rem of these 


dialects implies the existence ofa ts; accord-/ 


ingly the » is a degradation of n, and not then a 
strengthening of x. This point will aid us in 
recognizing the nature of the Semitic verbal 
prefixes in general. The ‘yen oceurs very 
frequently in the inscriptions, as for exarfiple : — 
nitm (inn, Fr. No. uiv.), opnj on (ven “Gs, vent. 
pd deal ble Os. x. 5), nS (nvm, HB 681, 5-6; 
8,9): in the Minean and Hadramant dialect 
nino (Hf. 257, 1), om (2. 358, are 2), sap 
(cadet, H: 257, 3). 
The voice Satftal (win) answers -to the 
Arabic 10th conj. Jatin | which occurs also in 


Ethiopie and Assyrian. "The examples of this | 


voice are numerous :--xvoro (wrro Os. XvI. 7), 
mno (Cruttenden Sand 1), wwe (wm, A. 
681, 4), wero (H. 51, 2), wre (H. 585, 2). 

The last voiceis the Hinfa‘al (‘vom), the Arabic 


7th conj. Uni The original.» occurs also in 


Hebrew, especially i in the Imperative ; ; only one 
example of this voice can be produced: womn 
(H. 237, 7); from this example, belonging to a 
Minwan text, it may be seen that all the Sabzean 
dialects agree on this point. This voice is pro- 
bably the origin ofthe divine name ma (H. 189, 
191, 2, &c.), the root whereof appeavs to be ro. 

It may be presumed that the emphatic forms 


Patel (Js) and tafé‘el (Us (93), which are very 


common in Arabic and Ethiopic, existed like- 
wise in Sabman, as also the voices byenin( ») 
and ‘yrro(x) which the Ethiopic hae fally de- 
veloped; but as these delicate shades concern 
merely the vowels, they are not perceptible in 


' -the texts. 


As to the prefixed’ consonants which maintain | 
themselves in Saban in an original state, it is 
important to observe that the reflective is formed 
by the n alone, without the support of a gut- 
tural, whilst the reciprocal form is preceded by 
ann. This induces to the belief that this form - 
(Arabic 5th conj.), instead of being identical 
with the Hebrew Hitpa‘el, as is-generally con- 
ceived, constitutes « simple and anterior element 
whence the Hebrew form somposed of the cansa- 
tive m and of the reflective n-is derived. A 
similar remark also suggdésis itaelf with reference 
to the 7th Arabic form, which is usually iden- 
tified with the Hebrew tym, withont considering 
that it has for its organic form not the > alone, buf 
mt (boy = MOR F Contracted from »ygrm, &e.), 
exactly as’ in Saban, that is—a compound 
formed. from the causative m and from a, recipro- 
cal 1; accordingly we may ask whether the » of 
the Arabic infa‘al represents the enfeeblement of 
the organic », or is perhaps merely paiagogic 
(euphonic); and in that case it would repre- 


sent the simple form, whence the Sabean and 


Hebrew forms were'derived: Tle nature of 
the vowél attached to the gersc al letters of 
the Imperfect of this firm appears to be 
in fayour of the Liter alternative. It is 


| that in tho imperfect the personal letters 


# of SLs %¢ur 


generally have the sound @ ;— Une: Unit; Leia 


&e. opposite to the Hebrew 7 («), excepting the 


2nd (3rd) and 4th forms, in which these letters 
Put? * ss # # gf 


arc pronounced with %:— aks ( ds Be) bis 
whilst the Hebrew has steva cary: ay == our, 


‘ 
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is evident, accordingly, thatif the 5th form were 


identical with the Hebrew ‘von the aa 
et 
of the Imperfect would have been (uke with u, 


* ful 


and not (kk with a; consequently we must 
consider the Arabic infu‘al as having only one 
single prefarmative, the 3 , herein resembling 
the Sth for, which,.combining with the par- 
ticle of the causative, has produced the Hebrew 
Hiipa‘el. 


Simple. 
Ofiginal theme or Pal Us, Lowe, 
Reflective tneme. - 


Coon (Aram. ? Ags.) 
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In the 10th form likewise, apart from the 
prosthetic alg/, which is wanting in Sabsan, 
it may be observed that-the preformative no 
is composed of the causative > which sup- 
plants then in the dialects, and of the reflectivé 
n, so that this form unswers to the Hebrew 
Titpa‘el. 
The following table presents a view of the 
most-used forms in the Semitic languages, and 
the arrangement of the voices from the simple 
to the compound :— 


Emphatic. Energetic. 
Syn (Ar. Eth. Sab. ?) oye 


‘wen (Ar. Hith.Sab. ?) Syen (Aram.) | 


Internal reflective theme. ‘np (Arab. Sab. Ass.) Senp (Ass.) 
Reciprocal theme ............ ‘vey (Ar. Ags.) . Sve (Ass. 7) 
Som (Heb.Sab.Arab.Aram. 
Bth.) 
Causative theme ......... bce bre — 
(Aram. Ass, Eth: Min. & (Eth. Sab. dial.?) (Bth. Sab. dial. P) 
Hadr. dial.) 
aid beer + (Eeb.) 
Causat. and Refi. theme. ‘mee ; "75ND 
(Aram. Ass. Eth. Minezan (Eth. Sab. dial. ?) Sepme 


and Hadr. dial.) 
Causat. and Recipr. theme. toon (Heb. Sab.) 


\ (Bth. Sab. dial.) 


Recipr. and Refl. theme .,, vera (isabbinic Heb. Ass. Aram.) 


As we have just seen, the Semitic languages 
_wse the three letters n,>.a =~ (p, w) sometimes 
simply and sometimes comph.ed, in order to form 
derived voices, for the purpose of indicating an 
actions which strikes by its external offvct. 
These fetters, which are visibly pronominal 
themes, serving also for the inflection of nouns, 
and constiinting a real link between these two 
categories of words, show that the verb and 
noun were ongnally confused in tho linguistic 
conception of the Sunites. The most powerful 
instrument used in thes: language; to discrimi- 
nate between the verbal aad the nominal idea 
was the tonicaccent, sv well co:seryed in Hebrew, 
thus: verb—Aabdl, bn “to wornd,” noun-- bon, 
hébel “a wound ;” verb—suddl, m “to become 
great,” noun—mi godel (godl) ‘ wreatness ;” 
verh—gamas yop “to grap,” noun—pop “ fist.” 
’ The Semitic-nations, -hich manifest so delicate 


mind that produce action, have come shortas to 
the manner of indicating. the succession of 
actions. They have not conceived of time as a 
determined and fixed per‘od, but appear rather to 
have considered it as a point always receding, 


which cannot be seized, and which may be 


spoken of in arelative sense only. <Accord- 
ingly Semitic verbs possess originally no special 
designation to distinguish time in the modern 
sense ofthe word. Troma Semitic pointof view 
tho names Pust and Future, applied by indigenous. 
grammarians to the chief verbal inflections, are 
inaccurate; these forms indicate neither an abso- 
jute Past nor an absolute Future; they merely 
designate a relative succession floating between 
a disiunt past and a distant faturc; the names 


Of Perfect and Imperfect, denuded of every idea 


of time, are more convenient. The J’erfeet points 
out the act as completed in an absolute state, 


@ porception in picturing the movements of the | whilst the Imperfect designates the snme ih a 
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subordinate uncompleted state. .Itmay even be 
said that a relation analogous to that between a 
noun and an adjective exists between the Perfect 
and the Imperfect. Hence itfollows that in the 
conjugation, the Perfect, being considered as a 
kind of verbal noun, precedes the terminations 
of the subject; whilst on the contrary the Im- 
perfect, marking an act yet in need of a sub- 
ject, is placed after it, so that the personal 
pronouns are placed at the head of the com- 
plex. 

The modifications to which the vowels attuch- 
ed to the radical letters of the verb were subjected 
in order to indicate the Subjunctive Mood can- 
not of course be ascertained, but they could not 
be different from the method adopted in the 
Ethiopic language, with which the Sabeean con- 
jugation has several features incommon. Among 
the terminations of the moods, the termination 
with » is of great interest. The first inter- 
preters of Sabean texts observed that the 
Imperfect often shows 1 at the end of the 
word, like the Emphatic Arabic Imperfect. 
This 1 is considered identical with the Hebrew 
particle x “now, behold,” which would serve to 
emphasize the idea of an act yet waiting for com- 
pletion ; but this explanation does not well agree 
with the’ fact that this x stands also before the 
personal suffixes in the poeticalforms: u2qy, mtn, 
wry, Up, FEY; it is moreover often used in 
the particles mam, ‘sg2, and even sometimes he- 
forethe possessive suffixes attached to the Perfect. 
Osiander meant to surmount this difficulty by- 
supposing that the x bad in Hebrew an origin 
different from the Arabic x, whilst on the other 
hand he declared that the » of the Perfect is 
due only to a false analogy with the Imper- 
fect; but such a system of explanation, in- 
creases the difficulties instead of solving them, 
and it receives the most formal denial by the 
fact that in Sabean the n is added even to 
the Perfect. These two moods may be called 
Consecutive Perfect and Consecutive fmper- 
fect, because’ they are almost always sub- 
ordinate to the absolute verb and preceded 
by the consecutive; Examples of the Conse- 
cutive Imperfect Singular napa wen poum (Z'r. 
No. tv. 4, 5); the Plural shows 2 twieo, eM, VIP 
(Os. XXV. 5, 6), pemonon wine (ib. XVI. 7): this 
prolonged form occurs also after other particles : 


—jre (Os. x. 10), rw (7b. &), pry (ab. tv. 10), 
say (ob. XVILL 5), peer (ib. xvi. 11). For the Per- 


| fect a single n occurs in the Plural : prem wn (HZ. 


_ (i, 48, 2), 


8, 2-3; 10, 1-2; 10, 2-3); in the Dual, pin =n 
rien jp vot (Os. 35. 1); for the 
Singular Halévy gives three examples; one in 
masculine, yon »:2 (H. 169; 2),.and two im the 
feminine, pizn nnn (H. 681, 2; 682, 2), perm 
meant (H.681, 6); whence it may be seen that 


the feminine n disappeare before this termi- 


- 
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nation. 

At present, however, Halévy considers it more 
probable that in the two last examples the second 
vertis in the Imperfect, analogous to the formula 
—nyim, ravi, which is so frequent in the inscrip- 
tions of Amran. From this it may be con- 
cluded that the constitutes sc important an 
element for the verb that it is doubled in the 
Imperfect Plural. 

The preposition 5 is often added to ‘the Im- 
perfect in orderto impart to ita Subjunctive sense; 
it is sometimes added to the simple, and some- 
times to the prolonged form, ¢.g. pin (H. 259, 1), 
arn (H. 259, 8), min (Os. rv. 11-12), rine n (Os. 
Iv. 10-11), prin (Os. xxvit. 9), pity (H- 152, 4), 
nina nis (H. 147, 6), pmno (Os. xxxv. 4), and 
even to the Perfect in these two forms: xinn (Os. 
vi. 6, 7. Vit, 8), wits (2b. XX.6), pity os (HZ. 149,11), 
may (ib, 149, 9); the forms are perhaps Infint- 
tives, Halévy also discovered the preposition 3 
prefixed to the Imperfect nya (H. 259, 7), a 
form very common in vuigar Arabic, and in the 
Ethiopic dialects. 

The Sabexan verb has two genders, the mas- 
culine aud the feminine ; and three numbers, the 
singular, the dual, and the plural. There is no 

sdoubt about the existence of the dual, which was 
first suspected by Fresnel, and afterwards denied 
by Osiander. Whenever two subjects are treat- 
ed of, the verb’ takes the termination + instead 
of 5, which is the mark of the plural—(ive srinm 
mi) : watt (Os. xxxv. 1), faon Gaim ber) 
(Fr. No. uv. 2); »n CH. 169, 2); the fentinine 
dual is formed by ‘n, ds shown by the ex- 
ample (cure) wrod (Os. xxxiv. 4). The termi- 
nations  nare the organic formsof the Arabic 
dual! 4G and seem to have been pronoureed 
6, -té. The dual of verbs has disappeared in 
other Si mitic languages, and among them also 
in Ethiopic. Halévy has found uo example for | 
the, dual of the Imperfect, bat, to Judge from the 
analogy af the Perfect, it ought also to have 
existed: 
As the texts are all composed in the third 
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person, they leave usin uncertainty about the 
personal suffixes of the first and the second 
person of the Perfect. There is, however, 
reason to believe that they were 7 and 4, a5 in 
Ethiopic. | 
To the conjngation of the verbs vp, it is to be 
observed that the 1 is suppressed in the Subjanc- 
tive; thus pr (Fr. No. x1. 8), xm (H. 259, 3), 
met (Os. rv. 13), from tr, 2m, mp. The »p verbs 
never elide the yod : ya (Ab. 1, 5), vinn (H. 147, 
1), mfpn (4. 681, 2; 682, 2). It is interesting 
to find that in the ~ verbs the medial 1 is re- 
tained : nf, mm, nn. It was probably pronounced 
é, a8 in Ethiopic, and did not become 4, ag in 
Arabic. The same analogy with the Ethiopic 
system is observable also in the vy roots; the 


yod remains in ow (H. 76, 1; Os. Iv. 5), wp (CH. 
8, 1), sometimes-also np (H. 44, 2; 3), but the yod 
is elided before the suffixes begmning with a 
consonant : now (Os. xxxIv. 4). 

In the Perfect and Imperfect, personal suffixes 
maybe added, asin Arabic. Therule is that 
in the Perfect the suffix is appended immediate- 
ly after the third radical ; e.g. ‘wio (Os. vin. 3), 
wmivo' (H. 681, 4), »w (probably for my “ heard 
her prayer,” H. 681, 7), warm (Os. 1.5), san 
(Os. xxxrv. 6). Examples for the simple in- 
perfect :—pox (Minman dial. == yor), oxtor (= 
mean, H. 257, 2-3), som (<= ome, H. 465, 4), 
cone (== ore, H. 465, 4); for the prolonged 
Imperfect :—rwnafr (H. 680, 2), f. mare (1. 681, 
7-8). 


Paradigm. 
Ist Perfect. 2nd , ist and 
| Perfect. Imperfect. Imperfect. 
3rd. pers. as) 24 p oe jros "ap DF 
ard p. f. as ~ mo 
2nd p. ‘To ? 
2nd p. f. sep ? 
or =o? 
Dual m. ovaiy TET Tine 
Dual f. rym Po tteeee tee tt eee "Oe 
vis msc 0C(‘ C(t a | pr 
vos ? 
yD iy 
"120 
It. 2 Ny or ae, |? an rere aon 
i. Cansative....... itdesewsacuoine apt With Sufizes. 
nr —_ 
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Ili. Internal Reflective .......+ or IV. ere 
IV. External Reflective ......... ace 
: | V. wmipyro 
ia | Vi. comer 
. : ae | Ist Precative vin 
V. Causative and Reflective... Salas) asf ee ; 
: ; es infers . ww 
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Nouns. 

The nouns, to which,also the Infinitives of 
verbs belong, are sometimes simple, and some- 
times augmented by the addition of cercain letters 
internally or externally to the roots. Nouns of 
simple formation are extremely numerous: a, 
“07, rox, 1, Sm, fe, Si, mei; with the femmine 
termination nim, me; with » termination: pop, 
PE, PH, you, FRU, PM. 

As prefixes to substantives, the letters 0, n 
(Minean dial.), p, and n are used, ¢.g. nm, ope 
min, Sapo, erm, rey (fin. mino), mfin, oben. 
The two last forms are derived from Synn and Sven 
respectively. For the proper nouns the most 
frequent prefixes are » and >, ¢.g. mm, HTN, Pent; 
conf. Heb. Sax and Phoenician yous; the forma- 
tion with » is still more often used : myxr or mr, 
(Fr. No. trv. 1; xu. 1), ser or rw (Os. vit. 10), 
ome (Os. vit. 1), am (Os. xxxv. 1), Sine (Os. 
xxxyv: 5), So» (N. H. 1. 1), a formation identical 
with the Hebrew pre, x, mmm. While », 
properly speaking, expresses the ‘third person 
masculine, the prefix n designates the feminine 
gender yin (H. 686,5; Os. xxx1. 5) for the 
masculine nr: thus the name ofthe town dopan 
in the Khaulin, built at the foot of Mount 
Yina’m, cer is formed. A similar formation 
occurs in win, the Semitic ‘name of Palmyra. 
The prefix » occurs in the divme name (o}r 
(H. 189, 1, &c.), and is derived from the voice 
con, like the Hebrew *nm. This formation is 
very common in Assyrian.* 

The principal letters entering into the body 
of the root are n, 3, 1, and +; the nis inserted 
chiefly in nouns and infinitives derived from 
the Sura voice, e.g. noo (H, 474, 4); the 3 occurs 
in (a)zun (ZH. 197, 11-12), which is also written 
cus (ibid. 1); at present, however, Halévy be- 
lieves the lection of the last-mentioned word to 
be false, and that it is always to be read main. 
The » occurs in yopp (Os. xvi. 1); yod appears 
in sreorn (Os. 1x. 1) and was probably also pro- 
nounced in mnan== 4 (H. 588); the inser- 
tion of the letters 1 and » ‘after the second radi- 


fo 
cal is intereating,—e.g. mz Sirvdh (elar*) 
(m)ven Aimyar ( ves }; perhaps also ma Jlar- 


yaba (Fr. No. itv., vt) many be added. 
The existence of a diminutive jn Saban is 
attested by the pronunciation Xédaifas, 27 


| the Phoenicians. 


the dual, e.g. Phoon. (q)on sanem, Heb 
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(= lS), handed down by the anthor of the 
Periplus. Our texts present the form m» Kuraib 
(anos, H. 48, 12), the diminutive of n>; but the 
noans (o)mp (Os. xm. 1) and orox (Os. x1. 1) 
do not indicate it with certainty, becanse it 
is.possible that they were pronounced Qeryan, 
Asyad, according to the analogy of ran, of which, 
however, there is little probability. 

In the adjectives all the external formations 
existing in Arabic — ocear : (a) ron (= spe? ), , 
TD (03°) orm (3a ye ), wapum (A. 202, 1); as 
to the words a» (Os. xxxv. 5), 2p (Os. xx. 8), 
om (Os. xx. 7-8), it is doubtful whether they 
were pronounced kebir, garth, rahiq, as the Arabic 
Uuss, or whether the pronunciation was kebiir, 
garib,rahitg,as in Ethiopic. The active participle 
row was certainly pronounced Us’ fashion, shdni 
(«94), Both pronunciations must have existed 
simultaneously, since the words adduced above, 
ime and ‘yon, may be derived only from the forms 
Sep and Swe; also the proper nouns 1m» and 
rim (?) may be mentioned. 

The denominative adjectives are formed by 


' the addition of an >, ¢.g. wo (H. 257, 3) “ east- 


ern” from pw “east.” The gentilitia termi- 
nate with yod, e.g. (;)wap (Os. xxv. 3) ‘ Sabean,’ 
(;)ne0 (Os. xxvii. 1) ‘Minsoan,’ (j)mnnn (H. 144, 
6-7), ‘he of vam,’ (jm CZ. 682, 3), she (f) of 
x, -(;)ram (Hf. 682, 1-2), she of tn, the people 
called Anachitm. 

In Sabsean, as in Arabic, there are three num- 
bers. The dual is formed by the addition of the 
letters » which represent the abbreviation of the 
numeral sa, Phoon. (m)3u, feb. (co), ¢.7. arene 3A 
(H. 520,10), ro 25 (UT. 353,4), annan ‘donble gift” 
(H. 259, 4), Ga)-reme CH. 535, 1). The 3 may also 
fall away, leaving only the yod, which was pro- 
bably pronounced é, and in this manner the yod 
is also to be readin mo ‘heaven,’ which is the 
root of the divine name »ms%, the Baalsamen of. 
This abridged form is adopt- 
od inallthe Semitic languages which possess 
. (a)}r0 
(apnr ‘two, days,’ Arabic oi #. ‘This ap- 
pearance of the organic and consonanta! form 
in the Sabswan dual upsets the opinion broached 
by some grammarians, according to which the 
Semitic dual is only the accusative plural of the 
Arabic declension ; it is now clear that the dual, 


® Oppert, Assyrian Grammar, pp. 100-101. 
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as well as many other inflections, owes its 
existence to the degradation of- entire words 
gradually incorporated into the terms thev are 
intended to inflect. 

The external plural seldom occurs in the abso- 
Inte state; it is indicated_by the terminations +, 
;, and ». In the names for the decades the + oc- 
curs constantly, e.g. nev 20 (Wr. 5), we (CH. G. 
1, 10) or vera (A. 199, 1) 40, wan 70 CZ. 8, 4). 
The letter 1 is probably the characteristic sign 
of the plural in the other words: pam (H. 3, 3) 


‘mercifal (gods).’ The » of the plural does not | 


disappear before another termination, e.g. (y)ira 
‘the honses’ (i. 657, 2; Ab. I. 11), (rum 
(H. 373, 4). 

The plural in -df n- occurs even in words not 
terminating with-n in the singular (p)ntm (Cs. 
xxx. 6), (c)nhe (HZ. 63, 5), repo (H. 169, 2), 
(ex p)miino (. 484, 9), and with imternal modi- 
fications : mopo- (Os. XXXI. 3), mons (2. 51, 7), 
from om (Os. xx. 9) and om (Os. x1. 3). The 
reduplication takes place in mixx the Alilat of 
Herodotus, originally 5x Ilos, the Semitic Kio- 
nos, then by extension ‘god,’ The Minwan texts 
often show nov, 6g. ()nmiv (ZB. 666), (arm 
(H. 361, 2; 362, 2,3), (c)nmea (HZ. 395, 2), 
Grama (7b. 403, 2). 

The various forms of the internal plural are 
not distinguishable in the consonantal writing ; 
the form occurring most is Syer (J p91, lest ) 
(a)seue (Os. xxxr. 3), (m)ooon (2. 468, 3), Seas 
(fr. xiv. 2), G)ror (Os. Iv. 14), Gon)nne (00. 
x1it. 8) 5 pve (Os. xvitI. 5) probably = mse, aswuy. 
There are also examples for the plural of the 
plural : (n)aners (HZ. 666), Gon)avrns (Os. xm. 8), 
(rome (7b. xx. 8). 

The vod is the characteristic for the sfatus 
constructivus of the external plurals, so that gra- 
phically the plural and the dual are both the 
same, @.g. 2 (Os. xvit. 3), Gn) (Os. 1x.1), a 
(Os. xxxv. 5) onan whe ‘the gods and goddesses 
of...’ (Os. xxix. 6). The yod is sometimes sup- 
planted by a 1, ¢.9. un (Os. 1x. 2, &e.), Canten) whe 
(.48, 1. 11-12). It may be seen that no regard for 
cases exists, contrary to the usage of the Arabs. 
It seems also that the use of the form »:3 is limited 
only to the names of tribes, like mam ua (Os. 
25 iv. 2), ceweus (0.15.2; 21.3), pom im 
(2b. xvi, 2), &e. 

The Arab grammarians, who were struck by 
the termination in m of many Hemyaritic and 
indigenous proper nouns, have justly considered 


it as the apocope of ‘ quod,’ thus imparting to 
the name to which it is added an indefinite 
sense; in short, the m is a sign of indetermi- 
nation. 

The Sabeean mimmation in general follows 
the same rules with the Arabic tanwin, e.g. noow 


Sur 
(conwnr, Os. X. 1) = epee, cr (4d. 4. 5) = 
Sul S & #-- 


Heb. ve; oh (O08. 1. lI)= 555, DIM == Ads, 
s S 
om (H. 478, 16), == >=, (cor = ibid.) Gax, 


_8or G-u? 
ey Cy ae ee (.) = wo , DITO. 
Ss Fue 


(ZI. 681, 8) = ass, DIO == O pte, and the 


Suz 
diminutives prox == Orel, omp (Os. xu. 1) = 
SY 7 Su- a 
was > == dstw, and the interal plurals 
S -ve G1UE 
ots = odsl, amis =) Wr. 


The following do not always receive the m in 
conformity with the Arabic tanwin: 1st—Proper 
nouns terminating in x and 1: e.g. wap ‘Saba,’ 
sop ‘Kane,’ won ‘Kaminakum,’ xy ‘Karnon,’and 
the divine name “nfz, the Semitic Astarte; 2nd—- 

% Js - 
The elative wor == tual , mm, ote; 37d—Pro- 
per nouns resembling one of the inflections of 
the Imperfect, or rather the third person of the 
Perfect: wer or me, Stee, 23rr, oer, nw, mov, 
nawp, norm, nao, nm; 4th—Proper nouns termin- 
ating in +: pov, pnp, ‘Katebani,’ pay ‘ Gedra- 
nite’ wai ‘Gebanite.’ These rules neverthe- 
less have many exceptions, and the use or 
omission of thew appears to depend on local 
usage. Thus we meei with os, crm. ‘ Vodona,’ 
cmon ‘ Hadramaut’ by the side of tx, pra, nor; 
the omission of m is so frequent that it is 
superfluous to give further examples. 

As asign of indetermination the m must natu- 
rally fall away in the status constructirus, where 
the first word is closely connected with the 
following one, and thas obtains a determinate 
sense: anf ma (4. 257, 1} ‘the house, the 
temple of Attar,’ »> ave ‘the peoples of Saba,’ 
oxo yor ‘the kings. of Ma’in, ic. of the 
Mineeans ;’ nor can the m occur before the per- 
sonal suffixes wr, wry &e. 

The linguistic problem here presents itself: 
Does the Sabsean language possess a definite ar- 
ticle, like nearly all the northern Semitic idioms, 
or has it none, like the Ethiopic P Osiander after 
a minute investigation decided that the Sabeean 
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language from the very beginning had no article 
ac all, and herein he perceived a special ap- 
proach to the Geez and the other Abyssimian 
languages. To Halévy this approach between 
the Ethiopic and the Sabwan appears very 
problematic. It is easily understood that a 
language, like the Latin or the Hthiopian, which 
developed no indefinite, had no need of a 
definite article; but itis less intelligible how a 
language, such as the Saban, which had an 


indefinite article, should not have developed 


a particular form in order to indicate the 
rouch more salient idea of emphasis and of deter- 
niination, This reasoning Halévy thinks must 
suffice for s conclusion @ priori, that the Sabean 
could not have been without a definite article. 


This new linguistic feature, more complicated, 


than the mimmation, and afferding a key to 
certain hitherte inexplicable Semitic flections, 
was discovered by Halévy after a diligent ex- 
amination of the texts. As a counterpoise to 
the mim, which imparts an indeterminate sense, 
the syllable w is appended in the Sabean lan- 
guage to a word in order to give it a determinate 
or emphatic sense; this syllable is attached to 
proper as well as appellative nouns, ¢.g. nn 
‘“Kaminakum’ (H. 327, 2), mfrn ‘the month of...’ 
pm yrun ‘the town of Neskns’ (H. 282), wots; 
the 1 often disappears in the writing—such is 
even the usual orthography—e.g. ryra's, mm), NIN, 
smoyy name of a divinity (H. 144, 8-9); m the 
divine name nim the watw has become yor, pro- 
bably in consequence of reaction of thé preced- 
ing waw, whilst the n has fallen away in wp 
‘Karnon. This » is visibly nothing else 
than the pronoun of the third person wn, xn from 
which also is derived the indefinite Hebrew article 
-x, which has become a prefix ; whereas it is in 
Sabsan a suffix, exactly like the emphatic »- 
of the Aramean languages,—which is ttself also 
a degradation of the pronoun sn. The particle 
in questioh may remain even at the end of words 
in the status constr uctivus: woo ava (Hal. 176, 
2-3) ‘the sanctuary of Madhab,’ or in old English 
phraseology ‘ Madhab his sanctuary,’ ae mora 
(Hai.185, 5) “in the day of Yata’el, an rm (Hal. 
353, 9), ‘King of Ma’ in,’ cara mates (Tal. 465, 2 

‘the gods of Ma’in.’ The Sabsan dialects often 
present an p instead of x», ¢.9. oe corm (Os. 
ee 5) ‘the sanctuary of Alm,’ ep oma (Hal. 

8, 8), ‘the house of em’, oxo rave (Hal, 193, 2), 
; aa people of Ma’in.’ Persian influence may 


have had something to do with this change 
into t, though Halévy makes no allusion to 
it here, and in some other cases he seems to 
disregard it. Hven in compound proper nouns, 
the » tends to maintain itself, especially after 
monosyllables formed from the roots 4, e.g. 
mp imo (Os. 1.10), tm (Fr. xnrx.), win 


-(Hai. 588), though in closely united compounds 


the original sense of this particle, which properly 
means ‘he, him,’ has become almost effaced. ; 

Besides the signs of determination and indeter- 
mination, the Sabean has, in the form jr, a 
third sign, which appears to be equivalent to a 
very energetic and almost demonstrative definite 
article; this termination, usually abridged to }, is 
visibly composed of w and of another prono- 
minal root, and thus resembles the Hebrew 
particle yy, ‘behold,’ the prolonged form whereof 
ism. This energetic article is even of more 


frequent use than the other two terminations, ¢.9. 


maw prot (Os. xxix. 6), ‘(the gods and goddesses} 
of this town of Sabota,’ pum 7 (Os. vit. 2) or 
only yore (Os. 1.4; tv. 2, &e.), ‘this table,’ on = 
nion (Os. 1. 4; Iv. 3), ‘because,’ nea ma (Hal. 
257, 1-2), ‘the, or this, house with flagstones,” 
pin (Os. xxvit. 1), ‘the Minsean,’ yom (Hal. 682, 
1-2), ‘she who belongs to the Anchite,’ prs 
(Hal. 615, 30), ‘he of the Kaurarani,’ xsi wT 
(Hay. vi. 9-10), ‘in winter and in summer,” 
TEN mn wax to ‘all the houses of Hirrin and of 
Thuran.’ It is probably this organic compound 
yw which forms the numerous class of proper 


wo Qe 

nouns terminating in 2, ¢. J: as == yds, on, 
mH, MIS, jomp, rm cc. 
particularly frequent in nae names of the ancient 
Horites, which seem to be of Kushite origin 
(Gen. xxxvi. 26, 27)3 7, pr Pe a ke. 
and also among the Abrahamites, the sons of 
Keturah : mn, yp (ibid. xxv. 2). 

This exposition which embraces nearly all the 
varieties of nouns as faras they occar in the 
texts, seems to confirm the idea broached in the 
preceeding chapter with reference to the original 


Tor, He) 


‘ identity of the nominal and verbal categories in 


the Semitic languages, since the ficctions of 
these two categories of words take place by 
means of the same pronomiial themata: x, 1 
contracted to m 1, °,.2,2, 7 and for the com- 
pounds ;andnn. These themata are in reality 
five, as follows :— 

lei—The elative » of nouns; thé ‘rex for m 
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of verbs in Aramman; this » appears to arise 
from an original x. 

2nd—m in nouns. This is the determinative 
article and denominaiive sign, ie in verbs the 
causative ; voice yen. 

3rd—n, in nouns the sign of indetermination ; 
in verbs the sign of participles and of verbal 
nouns. 

4ih— 3, sin nouns the sign ‘of the plaral and 
the demonstrative article ; and in verbs the sign 
of reciprocity and of emphatic action.. 


5th——n, mm in nouns the nenter (feminine) | 


gender; in verbs the intransitive, the passive, 
and the optative. 
Pronouns. 


The number of pronominal themata is very 
small, and consists generally of monosyllables, 
excepting however the nominal and verbal rovis, 
which are in the Semitic languages always 
biliteral or triliteral. In thess essentially poly- 
_syllabic languages, the pronominal themes tend 
by the force of analogy to combine with each 
other and to escape from monosyllabism, so that 
they rarely occur in a simple state. 

In the Sabman texts the pronoun .7, corre- 
sponding tothe Arabic 13, Hebrew m, Phcenician 
1, &c., does not occur isolated when it has a 
demonstrative sense, but only combined with ;, 
another demonstrative pronoun which likewise 
does not occur isolated; thus we get the com- 
pound 7, which reminds us of the Arabic .yd (Jf) 
and the Aramaic p, 91 ¢g. peo fi (Hal.615, 14: 
Fr. .), ‘this inscription,’ pm 7 (Hal. 602,-5; 
603, 5, 6 ; 604, 2, 8), ‘this idol,’ mop ft (Hal. 252, 
6), ‘ this door,’ p=» ff (Hal. 48, 12), ram fi (Os. 
VII. 2; vill. 2; 1x. 3-4, &e.), ‘this tablet (docu- 
ment, monument)’, pon A (Hal. 438, 1), ‘this 
construction.” In the feminine ni =nw wis 
of the other Semitic idioms makes its appearance, 
€.g- ynmmn ra (Hal. 149, 15), ‘ this agreement(?),’ 
yeme ni (Hal. 217), ‘this plate (plank) ?’ mario ni 
(Hal. 51, 17), ‘this decision.’ 

Inike the northern Semitic languages, the 
Sabssan also makes use of x1 (== wn) for the re- 
raote demonstrative pronoun; it oecurs either 
isolated or combined with». Of the first case 
‘Halévy knows only tho example pm ws (Hal. 
49, 15), ‘ that elucidation there,’ but the com- 
pound form is more frequent: m0 pr (Hal. 208, 
2), ‘ that construction there,’ yoin yr (Hal, 49, i1) 
pa pr? (Hal. 149, 8). 


In the pronouns mm, non and nix (nom) the final 
n appears to be purely enclitical, and not a femi- 
ninetermination. Of nn onlyafew examples exist: 
mw mn (Hal. 49, 8), ‘that land there,’ pes ma (2b. 
48, 5), ‘this village (?) there,’ frm mn (2b. 62, 9). 

For. the plural demonstrative the word tx is 
used, which becomes ‘me in the Minean texts. It 
occurs sometimes isolated, and sometimes com- 
bined with » e.g. mi te (H. 196, 5; 191, 10; 
243, 13) ‘ these flagstones or slabs,’ pine pe (Hal. 
352, 3) ‘these idols.’ In nine of the example 
nse nome (Hal. 465, 2) ‘these localities’ the 
final n is only enclitical; and the same is also 
the case with the n added to. the remote plural 
demonstrative pronoun nin the example prox nan 
‘These fields there’ (Os. rv. lines 14 and 19) 
which occurstwice. on itself is not yet perfectly 
fixed, on account of the bad state of the texts. 
Accordingly we cannot say anything as yet 
about feminine pronouns of remoteness, as the 
results hitherto obtained are confined only to the 
mascnlines, whicharé summarized as follows :— 

Singular nm and mm (?) that, there. 
Plural ron, and mx those. 

The Semitic languages have but one root to 
indicate the subject in an indefinite manner, 
namnely, by , the vowel of which is in Hebrew 
expressed by n, and in almost all the other lan- 
guages of the same family by x From its 
nature it designates objects having no salient 
individuality, and is applied to things, but 
must, in order'to become personal, be combined. 
with other pronouns. In Hebrew it is composed 
of the simple radical », and produces by 
phonetic transformations the form , which, 
whilst the cognate idioms have selected the 


complex jn, becomes yp, uy. The Sabzean follows 
this latter method of combination, but presents 
a very singular phonetic peculiarity, namely, the 
change of 7 into b, so that » becomes p; per- 
haps this use is restricted to the Minwan dialect, 
where it occurs very frequently. In the follow: 
ing examples, however, the lection is uncertain, 
on account of the mutilated state cf the texts: 
‘ont ym sri an (Hal. 257, 3), ‘he who retires, he 
who deranges,’ and wri p (Hal. 535, 4), ‘he who 
overturns.’ There is also an example in which 
the -y is not changed, «2 P (Heal. 259, 2), and 
this case occurs especially in common Sabman 
(Hal. 242, 2; 343, 3; 344, 29). For the simple 
there is one example’which is uncertain : 
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opwsno (Hal: 188, 5); but it seems to exist 
ander the form of 2 in yo: joined to the Perfect 
(Os. x. 3; x111. 3, 10; xxvm. 3) or to the Imper- 
fect (bid..xi. 10); this word appears to Halévy 
to represent the Arabic locution w¥ & (J) 
Thus the phrase sepa ton pa mxons (Os. xu. 3), 
compared with the variant wea penp Seon (tbid. 
zur. 5), may be translated ‘in the demand which 
he demanded of him.’ This meaning suits also 
_ the other passages. The » may also be doubled 


to express the vague idea ‘whatever may be, - 


whoever,’ e.g. ip no yo (Hal. 149, 10) ‘of any 
damage whatever.” This curious word.suggests 
the striking manner of the Hebrew map or my 
used as a substantive in the sense of ‘something;’ 
the medial 1 appears to be the copula ‘and ;’ and 
- the whole compound properly means ‘ what and 
what.’ : | 
Some of. these pronouns are also used as re- 
latives. First, 7 is prefixed to verbs :-—nruiri 
(Pretorius in 11. 2) ‘he who would break it,’ nrew% 
(Os, xxvii. 2-3) ‘in whom he has confidence.’ 


In lien of 5 sometimes 7i also occurs, ¢.g. ynasn 77. 


‘that which he asked. from him.’ When 4 is 
placed before substantive or ‘proper nouns, it al- 
ways means ‘of, from,’ and must never be taken 
in the sense of the-Arabie s3 ‘endowed with,’ as 
Osiander fancied. The 4 serves exclusively to 
express the periphrasis of the genitive where the 
object is to be pointed out with greater emphasis: 
sinh va po (Fr. xiv. 3) ‘King of Saba and of 
Raidan,’ pri wiv (Hal. 465, 8) ‘A’ttar of 
Yahraq,’ por bmi pS sone p ov (Hal. 233, 10- 
11) ‘A’bd son of Ammikarib from Khadlin of 
(belonging to) the people of Gaban.’ It serves 
also to form adjectives: ye 1 capt wnfy (ial. 
442, 3) ‘Avtar, Egyptian, and A’thtar, Oriental ; 
for the feminine'nj is used, e.g. mia m4 (Os. xv. 
1) ‘The Marthadatess,’ ni cost prvi one (ibid. 
xxit. 1, 2)’ ‘Halkmthe Beni-A’bdess (i.e. she 
who belongs to the Beni A’bd) of Raotan.’ The 
§.is sometimes supplanted by «1, which is evident- 
ly.an alteration of the demonstrative w: for in- 
stance, yrn myo (Os. VII. 5) = prt oe SA; 
magqqahu of Hirrin.’ The demonstrative ‘x is 
also used as a relative, and is then treated as 
a singular, ‘he who:’ winx (Hal. 349, 12) 
‘he who causes to fructify,’ err ¢ (ibid. 6) ‘he 
who accelerates (P),” st) be (ibid. 344, 26) ‘he who 
has.” This remarkable fact occurs in vulgar 
Arabic and in Tigreh, which proves once more 
that the popular dialects sometimes retain an- 





cient elements consigned to oblivion in the 
literary language. 

As to the origin of 4, which its biliteral form 
ranges by the side of w=, itis doubtless not apro- 
perly so called pronominal root, because in that 


‘ case they both ought to be decomposed into two 


separately used monosyllables, which never takes 
place with them. No alternative remains but 
to consider them as derived from verbal roots 
forming a kind of infinitive. In fact the verb 
wet ‘to be’ exists in Aramman, and with a slight 
change in. Hebrew rm; Halévy thinks that the 
original type of tweis the Ethiopic om, Tigreh 


‘ye Amh. te ‘to be, to exist,’ whence apparently 


the Hebrew particles nity ‘in. this direction’ 


‘(properly ‘existing,’ understood “place’) and 


mixt (==m'in) ‘in this direction’ are derived. 
Each of these two synonymous verbs has fur- 
nished a remote demonstrative, which has, in 
its turn, become transformed into a definite 
article: wm ==nin Hebrew and th = JT in 
Arabic; the » is known still to maintain itself 
in the pronunciation of the Bedavis of the 
Najd. 

Let us pass to the personal propouns. Hers 
our texts are the best refutation of the precon- 
ceived idea, broached by numerous psycholo- 
gists, according to which the Semites in general 
are an entirely personal and subjective race. A 
supposition like this has no other basis except 
the- justifiable extension of the Arab national 
character to the entire Semitic race. It is un- 
deniable that the eight hundred inscriptions as 
yet known are all conceived in the third person, 
and present no trace either of the first or 
second person, except in certain cases where the 
use of the first person is indispensable. The 
game use occurs again in the Hebrew writing 
and in the Pheenician texts, where the pronoun 
of the first person is not only rare, but purposely 
avoided by circumlocution; thus we read: var’ 
(= rgy)) for + (Tis. 1, 2), pa (= TR) for ya 
(Sid. 3), &e, 

Moreover, the personal pronouns of the Semi- 
tic languages present # phenomenon worthy of 
the attention of physivlogists just as much as of 
linguists, and which puts the original objectivity 
of the Semitic race in the best light :— Whilst 
the Aryan idioms possess a radical ah (am), az 
(em), ad (am) for the first, and tv (tz) for the 
second person, the Semit) languagea possess 
nothing of the kind, so t) ++ they are obliged to 


ma 
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have recourse to combinations of demonstrative 
roots, the personal signification whereof is rather 
accidental than natural. This becomes clear 
from the analysis of =x, xx, Ul, the organic form 
of all of which is arn, meaning literally ‘ 

gui (est) is; mpe, my is composed of avwn ‘ts 
qui (est) id.’ Let us add that the complete 
form of these pronouns is zy xx), px. The 
final 4 is radical, as is proved by the plural 
wi, Neus, Tae common to all the Semitic lan- 
guages, and where the > has maintained itself 
under the form ofn. For the second person 
the originality of the » becomes also evident by 
comparing the possessive suffix 7 ‘ ¢hue,’ although 
the original yr:x exists only in Egyptian: po sho 
(Hal, 450, 3} ‘posuit exumdem, ipsum’ wex 2 
(ib. 487, 2) ‘poswtt eosdem’ (conf. Hal. 259, 3, 4; 
13. 478, 17}; I would here mention the Persian 
ees ‘aliquis,’ which Haidvy does not notice, but 
which is at least in the writing, if not in the 
meaning, nearly the same with o> and may have 
something io do with it. From the above 


analysis he concludes that» is composed of | 


wrrsayin {ts gut (est) déent is, and ym» from poze 

‘is qui (est) id, ddem,’ lastly unse from rane 
‘is qui (esi) idem qui + pl.’ 

In consequence of the too impersonal locutions 


of the inscriptions, it is impossible ‘o ascertain. 
whetherthe Hebrew form of the first person %2, 


(7px) was in use among the Sabeeans. This appears 
improbable, because these forms are also unusual 
in the cognate languages. As far as the second 
person is concerned, it could not be different 
from the form mx, nx common in the Semitic 
family, The isolated pronoun of the third per- 
son is identical with the demonstrative sm (xm), 
but it is not known whether the feminine was 
wi Gen), asin the sister languages, or whether 
it resembled the demonstrative form om peculiar 
to the Sabreean. The masculine plural on occurs 
in several passages (Tal. 446, 2; 1b. 344, 18; 
$46, 4), and the analogy of the other Semitic 
languages presupposes the certaim existence of 
‘the compound m (= pm u*) for the feminine. 


No possessive suffixes except those of the third 
person are to be met with: w for the singular 
masculine, and for the same in the Minzan dia: 
_ Teot; the 4 often disappears in writing: «nai (Os. 
1. 1), wrn (Hal. 478, 1), om (Hal, 187, 2) ‘ 
son, exactly like the Persian .» in cpuey; in 
nore (Os. xxix. 7) ‘his eye’ the second + is re- 


| dundant. No example of the feminine exists, 
| as in Persian, and perhaps none ever did, although 
| Halévy says it must certainly have been nm, o-. 

| Instead of the simple m, sometimes p, mn, p 7 
| occur: pions nan (Os. 1.5) ‘in his re- 
| aves: non ron on ox my (Hal. 478, 10) 
‘may his country (lit. earth), his people, and 
i his town perish (lit. die)” This interesting 


| form, which it is impossible to take for a plural 


| suffix, must be considered as composed of wn 
| prolonged by means of the particles » and 3 
| respectively serving as the indefinite and the 
3 definite article. The same occurs here and there 
| in Hebrew, where wm, 1s occur for » and for 
| ms. This is confirmed also in Phosnician; for 
| which see Schlottmann in Z.d. D. M. G. 1879, 
p. 406, &e. 
List of the Pronouns from Sabcean texts. 


i 
j 
| 
| Demonstrative Pronouns. 


Singular. Plaral. 
im. mf. this. te, moe, otme these. 
vi this. oN. 
wn, st that. rt those. 
= that. om, mon those. 
2 that. 


na, 12 Who ? mo, (3) what ? 
Relative Pronouns. 
5, }i he who, of, from. nif. she who, of, from, 
he of, he from. 
% he who. . 
Isolated Personal Pronouns. 
wr he. "on they. 


Sufized Personal Pronouns. 


ST, 57 
= 2 his = their 


b, 3 (cn, 7) 
Dual: mm. 


Numerals, Measures, and Chronology. 
The Sabsean like the Arabic numerals have 
a double form, the one being the simple radical 
word, and the other presenting, as in certain 
Arabic numbers, the addition of a nin the 
masculine, whilst reserving the simple form for 
the feminine :— 
1 om (Hal. 446, 3.) nme (Hal, 598, 2.) 
nm (Hal. 667, 1-2 ) 
fm CN. H. 1) 
2 =i (Hal. 353, 4; Wr. 5.) ma (Bal. #98;'5,) 
mA (Hal. 667, 2.) 


| 
t 
| Inierrogative Pronouns. 
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3 nity (Hal. 50.) Thi. rin chen fin wrwsi, ‘ofthe year 640’ (Mon- 
nn (Hal. 3, 4.) non (Fr. Lr abn Fr. zinger’s COPY, H, G: ) 

| LIV.) | Of multiplicatives Halévy found only wn, 

4 meme (Hal. 412, 2.) oe (Hal. 148,10.) | which appears to him to mean ‘two pairs’ 
rose (Os, xxxt. 1, 2.) In vers nis (Hal.375, 2), ‘two pairs of planks?’ 

5 (nvnit.) bof (Hal. 152, 6-7, | written defectively for mio, which is suggested 

ae 8-9.) by the Hebrew rye. Among the fractions 

6 nino (Hal. 192, 1.) er 13 | Rno (Hal. 200, 2), ‘one-third, oceurs in con- 

’ j ‘ ae 
fo (H. G.) formity with the Arabic wjj, The phrase y nh 


7 (nvap) so (Hal. 199, 1.) 
8 oor (Hal. 51, 19.) P poh (Os. 1. 8.) 
9 oven (Hal. 648, 8-4.) (ren) 
10 mer (Hal. 125, 14-15.) wy (Hal. 152, 5.) 
17 nev yap {Hal. 199, 1.) 
20 ‘rr. 
mm (Os. xxxr. 1-2.) 
30 nth (Hal. 485, 3.) 
_ 40 wre (Hal. 45,10; H. G.) 
wens (Hal. 199, 1.) 
50 (oni) ie 
GO vo (Hal. 352, 3.) 
70- wap (Hal. 3, 4.) 
60 A (Hal, S12, 2,3; 661, 2.) 
_vom Cal. 384, 3.) 
sneha (Hal. 466.) 
90 (von.) 
100 ows (Hal. 598, 4; 466.) 
onan (Hal. 3, 4.) 
1600 “ris (Hal. 535, 1.) 
tem (Hal. 49, 3, 4.) 
whe (Hal. 526, 2.) | 
The variety presented by the numerals in the 
above table arises chicfly from the addition of 
the terminations » and ». In the Mingwan dialect 
the 3 of :his clided, and the word becomes 1", 
it appears, with the reduplication of the nm ab- 
solutcly, as in the Hebrew mam for tap. The 
pronunciation im for nme secms to be a pecaiiar- 
ity of the Hadramaut dialect. The fluctuation 
between nm and hme is. observable in ordinary 


Sabewan, and the same occurs also in Abz,: 


MA, nth (nin); lastly foo is contracted to Fo in 
the inscription of Hisn-G’hurab, which is prob- 
ably one of the least ancient texts. 

There are but few examples of derived nv- 
merals ; the radical numbers, serve also as or. 
(linals, e.g. mwh ov, ‘on the cighth day.’ In 
compound numbers an 5 is added to the first 
numeral, thus : mwa bon yas ney (lZal. 3, 
4), ‘of (the year) 57 


or eee 





wv (Hal. 667, 2) appears to mean ‘ two portions 
of ten,’ because the word -r, strictly ‘ hand,’ im- 
plies also ‘ part, portion,’ and this locution proves 
to a certainty that the Sabwans used the. deci- 
mal system in their measures of length, which 

will be mentioned further on. 

Like all civilized nations of antiquity, the 
Sabeeans made use of numeral figures, but their 
system of notation differs from that of the other 
Semitic nations. The figures are always placed 
between two ladder-like strokes larger than the 
other characters, to avoid confasion. As in some 
inscriptions the numbers are not only given in 

‘figures, but, for greater security, also in letters, 
they can be identified with tolerable facility. 
Up to4tho numbers are represented only by 
perpendicular strokes, asin the Roman notation, 
and the large numbers are, as far as possible, 
represented by the initials of the words used to 
designate them in the written language.* 

The inscriptions fnrnish the following pre- 
cious but insnfficient information concerning 
the measures and money current among the 
Sabmans :—Among them, as among other Semi- 
tic nations, the cubit appcars to have been the 
unit of measurement: rmx (pl. mx) Hebrew 
sgt, pl. mex. Thus mor vex ssp (Hal, 199, 1), 
17 enbits; mx wm sap (1).) 47 cubits; nex ino 
(iIai. 256, 2), 6 cubits; mmx Ane (Hal. 200, 2), 
one-third of a cubit; max oot Cia. 413, 1; 
417, 2), 5 cubits. Among the divisions of the 
cubit the finger is twice mentioned in the texts : 

pease meme (Hal. 667, 1-2), one finger; ross v0 
(ib. G61, 2), oight fingers. Then comes the 3, 
which was a measure of eapacity among the Jews. 
This fact results from the following passage :— 
pap pom ron pots) (Hal. 215, 2), half a eubit 
and five gab. The foot appears to have been 
designated by the word one (= bale ini. pl. 
nena), from b= ‘ yocegsit :’ om tro (Hal. 352, 3) 
sixty fect (P}.. A sub-division of the foot overtrs 


* Tho wh whole system up to the nun ber -HW will be ora uaderstood from the plate, page 26. : 
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40 


in the word nd (pl. int. oie); apparently re- 
presenting the Arabic ht, res, ‘nail,’ im order 
to indicate the inch. The passage in which this 
measure occurs is maie vere yao (Hal. 199,1), 
47 inches. 

Among the weights used by the Sabssans only 
one can be recognized with any probability ; 
it is mn in ni omp ve (Hal. 148, 7). 
Ii is possible that some current coin was de- 
signated by vio ini. pl. [nlsox, thus cree oni 
(Hal. 152, 8-9), ‘ five sela” The word xp 
means ‘ rock, stone,’ and designates in the Rab- 
binical writings-the weight of half a drachm or 
cuza, wm. Othér names, apparently designating 
weights and measures, are of a still more ques- 
tionable character. These are :— 

Ist. 
(Hal. 598, 2), ‘for one azlm ;’ 

Qnd. The (c)tpn, which occurs in Hal. 148, 
8-9, ib. 154, 18, and 2b. 151, 10; and lastly, 

8rd. The *wr, mentioned twice in the same 
inscription : mwn parr (Hal. 152, 6, 7), ‘five 
haialay™,’ and oxen swe (tb. 152, 5), ‘ten haia- 
laym.,’ 

The words apparently indicating weights and 
measures are these :— 
1. rmx eubit. 

2. [joa finger. 8. [o]m. 

3. [ojap qaé. 9. [o]ten. 

4. wre (int. pl. emmy) foot? 10. [p paen. 

5. “ab (int. pl. raax) neil, 11. 4x (Hal. 50, Fr. 9)? 
inch ? 

6. 2. 12. moa (Os. 1. 8). 

The Sabean year began, it seems, towards the 
autumnal equinox, because the word mn, which 
designates the year, means strictly the autumn, 
i.e, the rainy season, in opposition to the other 
half of the year, called yr, from the reot xin = 
xo, ‘to germinate, to produce plants,’ during 
which the earth is covered with vegetation. The 
months are lunar, as may be concluded from the 
name fm, ‘ mouth,’ properly ‘moon ;’ accordingly 
they must have been in the same position as the 
Muhammadans still are in our times, whose 
months rotate through every season, and do not 
serve .to ascertain it. The names of the ten 
months discovered in the texts are as’ follows :— 

pili im] (Hal. 3, 4). : 

pin[s in] (7. G. end), Munzinger’s copy nani. 

sa wel Sim] (A 51, 19, 20). 

wox[ tim] Gb. St, 10, 11). 

nove[ Firm] GS.48, 11, 13). 


7. to (int. pl. pytox.) 
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“en[n frm] (HZ. 188, 7). 

moa “ay [Fra] (2b. 5). 

mato[i rm] (ib. 152, 15). 

suns fm] (7b. 16). 

wrap cnt (1b. 149, 14). 

On the easumption that the names of the 


months actually corresponded with the seasons 


they etymologically designate, Halévy supposes 
that the month mi must, according to its name, 
have fallen in antumn, and that »sn, designating 
greenness, began after the cessation of the rains, 
when everything becomes green. The expres- 
sion ona tens means, no doubt, “ harvest,’ Erm 
being derived from tan == wn Aramean, *to har- 
vest; and the first harvest is in the Wadi-Saba 
collected in March ; from the form of this word 
the conclusion may be drawn that there was 


also another month bearing nearly the form 


omh mim’, ‘month of the second harvest,’ 
the latter taking place about three months after- 
wards. Thename oa sei means probably ‘ rais- 
ing of buildings.’ The months mai and fyi 
appear to be of mythological origin ; 2x1 means | 
‘of the fathers,’ and suggests the month x» of 
the Hebrews; it was perhaps sacred to the 
deceased. The 6ther name ry seems to be 
composed of 5A, ‘force,’ and of fy, the abbrevia- 
tion of the divine name ~nfv, the Astarte of the 
northern Semites. This is not extraordimary 
among 2 people like the - Sabsans, who named 
certain days after celebrated personages, perhaps 
revered as demigods. For example :— 

ono on or (Hal. 50, 1, 2), “ The day of Ha’ 
Harmatm P”” 

m ora (Ab. 1. 5), “ On the day Naof.” 

wo sho rowan mon on weir rors (Tul. 485, 5), 
‘On the day Yia’el Riyam and his son Tcbba’- 
karib, kings of Ma’in.’ 

wo po ver vob pan vie hep one ova (i7al. 504 
8, 4), ‘On the day of their masters Waghael the 
saviour, and his son Hliafa the just, kings of 
Main.’ . 

Sam | ov (7fal. 145, 6, 7; 146, 6, 7; 148, 
12, 23), ‘On the day of Ydhmarmalik and of 


' Watrael.’ 


snfom pow? om (Hal. 158, 8, 9), ‘On the 
day of Ydhmarmalik and of Watrael.’ 

«fen ooo’ om (Tal. 1538, 8, 9), ‘On the day 
of Ydhmarmalik and by A’ttar.’ . : 

berm sean ora (fal. 209, 2), ‘On the day of 
Abyada’ and of Yta’el.’ 

ova who ye Sem oi me he more (Hal. 522, — 
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2), ‘On the day of Yta’el the just, and of his 
son the saviour, kings of Ma’in 

The Sabeean texts are never dated according 
to the year ofa king. There are two different 
ways of. fixing dates. The first and more 
recent relates to a previous time which had, 
im consequence of some memorable event, be- 
come the commencement of a new era. Hither. 
to only two inscriptions bearing traces of an 
era are known; namely, the third inscription of 
Halévy’s collection, occurring also in Fresnel 
ander the same number, and the inscription 
of Hisn G‘hurib. The first bears the phrase 
yn oomes ofr owan...nith, ‘573 Hayw. The 
opinion of Fresnel that the word yn means ‘may 
you live,’ and was merely added that the phrase 
should not terminate with the word om ‘ hun- 
dred,’ which resembles the word nn ‘to die,’ is 
too fantastic to be tenable; the only thing 
certain is that wn, written also orn, is a very fre- 
quent Sabean name, and appears here to be 
that ef the engraver. The beginning of this era 
may be approximatively fixed about 115 years 
before Christ. This date results from the in- 
scription of Hisn G’hurib, which is of the year 
64) (ono ome An wow), and is the work of a 
prince escaped from the Ethiopians after their 
victory .over the last Hemyarite king (scé 
Z. d. D, M.G. XXXVI. p. 436, the translation by 
Levy of this inseription). As, however, this 
last-mentioned event, according to the best 
chronologies, tock place a.p. 525, it is clear 
that the cra in question cannot be of later 
origin than 115 years before Chiist, At that 
time the Sabsoan empire was stil m its power. 
A century afterwards the rumour of the great 
riches accumulated by the Sabseans had spread 
as far us Rome, and made such an impression as 
to tempt the cupidity of Augusius. 

The Sabwans, likethe Agsyrio-Babylonians, in- 
stead of fixing dates by an era of long duration, 
generally preferred to determine them by ihe 
use of eponyms; the years were accordingly 
named after certain celebrated personages, pro- 
bably kings and governors. It may bo scen 
that in order to designate years the Sabwans 
used the sainc system as for indicating remark- 
able days. Our historical knowledge is so im- 
perfect that these kinds of dates are closed 
Icticrs to us; but it is possible that when the 
great ruins in Yemen are excavated, cponymic 
tablets, ike those of the Assyrians, may be dis- 
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covered. For the present this way of dating 
may be elucidated by quoting the following ten 
passages from the texts :— 

1. cetn p rene p roo mis (Os. 1. 9-11), ‘In 
the year of A’mmikarib, son of Samhikarib, son 
of Hatfarm .’ 

2. on p yoran jo romeo min (Os. x. 4, 5), ‘In 
the year of Samhikarib, son of Tobba’kerib, son 
of Fadhm.’ 

3. SH we Pony pam AA (Os, XU. 12, 13), 
‘In the year of Waddadel, son of Yaqahmalik 
Kebir Khalil (or the great, the well-beloved).’ 

4, mein p rosin p remo ifn (Os. xiv. 5, 6), 
‘In the year of Samhikarib, son of Tobba’kerib, 
son of Hadhmat.’ 

5. wo po nm ham p ... (Os. xxxiz. 3) ‘... 
of Wahbél Yahat, king of Saba.’ 

6. yoxop n beens pix (Os. xxvi. 9-10), ‘In the 
year of Nabthas!, son of A’mamir.”’ 

7. ong pam jie... (Hal. 48, 12, 19) 
‘Of the year of...Karib, son of Nishakurayh, 
son of Fadhm. 

8. nein p anise pa (Hal. 51, 10, 11), ‘Of the 
year of Ba’ttar, son of Hadhmat.’ 

9. Sf a sored mat (Hai. 51, 19, 20), ‘Of 
the year of Nishakarib, son of Kabir Khali.’ 

10. Symp p rote p ‘nim fa (Ab. 1 5-7), 
‘In the year of Samhia’li, son of Elasharh, son 
of Samhia'h.’ 

These dates are real eponyms, which do not 
necessarily refer to the reigning king; .as is 
clearly proved fron: the inseription of Abyan, 
which was engraved during the reign of me yan 
tw, Lobba’ Shorahbil, and is nevertheless dated 
from the year of Sambuia’li IT. 

= Particles. 

By particles are meant the words serving to 
determino the mutual relation of the members — 
of a phrase, and also that of whole phrases. 
Some particles are nouns which have lost their 
original signification, by a process analogous 
to that which produced the names of the 


son 


numerals; bat others show the original nouns 


in a more or less mutilated fomn, suggesting 
the formation of the pronouns. The disbelief 
of Haldvy in the existence of pronominal 
roots in the Semitic languages has already been 
mentioned, and he is still less disposed to adwit 
an independent original for the monoliteral pre- 
positions, e.g. %, “3, “3, and the copulative 4, as 
has already been expleined in the chapter on 
pronouns. 
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The Sabean particles are either prefixes or 
isolated words; thé first category comprises the 
particles 3, 3, 2, 4, 2G), among which s, 5, o(s) 
accept the possessive suffixes. 
oa (WN. A. vur. Os.1 7, &e.).. 
ma (Hal. 48, 3)? 
vara (Os. xvuz. 11-12). 
on (Hal. 466) P 


vo (Fr. tvt. 2 d&e.). 
on (Hal. 51, 14). 
ro (Hal. 681, 5). 
wns (Qs. xu. 11). 
yn (Hal. 682, 8). yo (Hal. 412, 3), 

As to the use of these particles: The 
preposition 2, jomed either to nouns or to 
possessive pronouns, has the same meanings 
as in the other Semitic languages, e.g.— 

Ist. In, at, on, indicating the time, place, 
or the state of a thing or of an action, ey. .2 
wp pon (Hal. pxx. 9), ‘im the wall of the town 
of Qarnu;’ arm prow? ora (Hal, 145, 6-7) ‘on 
the day of Ydhmarmalik and of Watrael;’ aoa 
Fr, uvi. 2) ‘in Peaoe 3 oresis (Crudt. 1, 5) ‘in, 
with agreement. 

Qad. By, with, designating the person or thing 
by the aid whereof the act is done. In this 
sense 2 is often used at the end of inscriptions 
in order to invoke important personages, nota- 
bly divinities, 
‘by the grace of Waddm and Yda’simhu’ 
Instead of the simple 2 analogous passages show 
bre (some copies have wz), # word signifying 

‘ grace, aid, assistance.’ 

Srd. After, according to, ¢.g. yor_~2er (Hal. 
149, 15-16), ‘according to the order of Halfan.’ 

4th. Against: vom yee (Os. xvi. 12), 


‘(every foe) who shall commit an act of hostil- — 


ity against them,’ analogons to the later Hebrew 
losntion aon moa noo, ‘he sct the dog ayainst 
him.’ 

As a conjunction 3 is joined cither to the 
Infinitive or to the Imperfect of a verb; in the 
first case it appears to mean wien, gg. Pe mea 
Gnday, ‘ when he elevated the clevation to A’ttar,’ 
or, ‘making anoffering to A’tiar.’ The 3‘ joined 
to the Imperfect serves to form a kind of sub- 
junctive; there is only one example of it known 
cw (fal. 259, 7), ‘that he be fined.’ 

The i serving as a relutive pronoun when 
joined to verbs (see Pronunns) acis as a 
preposition before nouns and is translated 
by of, ag. pat (Os, 19-4, &e.), ‘ Almaquh of 
Harron,’ mi nabs ts (Tal. 478, 9), ‘all the 
deities of the sea,’ prh sa qo (i'r. xx., 1), ‘king 
of Saba and of Raidan.’ The use of 4 as a 
conjunction, meaning eg that, is still more re- 
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markable : wimp pyr rons re (Os. x. 7), ‘80 
that their house (village) was destroyed, and 
their property conquered.’ 

With reference.to the particle 5 the new texts 
offer interesting information, though they are 
somewhat obscure on account of their frag- 
mentary state. 

lst. There is no instance of the > serving as 
a, particle of comparison before proper or appel- 
lative nouns ; in all the passages where a similar 
case occurs, the idea of comparison does not 
suit the text. Comparison appears to have been 
indicated in Saban by no, as in Ethiopic; this, 
however, is not confirmed by the texts. 

Qnd. Jeimed toa verb the particle » renders . 
the idea of when, after. The inscription of Nagab. 
el-Hajar presents the necessary examples : wh 
mmaa (J. 7), ‘when he returned near his walls 
(house) ;’ cron yo wen (ib. 1. 9), ‘after they 
had conquered the king of Himyar.’ 

3rd. The > designates likewise the motive of 
an action, and answers to the Hebrew °‘, ‘for, 


| because ;’ this mcaning appears to be inherent 


in wines, Which is the first in the following diiii- 
moan Fw FP owas mp (WV. 
H. 1. 8), which Halévy proposes to translate as 
~—' Wor those of the conntry of Habashat 
(Abyssinians) had taken hold of him at their 
last invasion,’ or, literally, ‘ For they had taken 
hold of him, when they made invasion, those of 
the eurth of Habashat.”’ 

4th. In conformity with the Hebrew 5, the 
Sabacan 5 is used to designate the purpose of 
an action, and has the meaning of in urder that. 
The following example, as has been obscrved by: 
Osiander, is very decisive :—~ worva wD pat pes 
(Os. xvi. 5), ‘In order that he may cause — 
and the inhabitants of their house to prosper.’ 

Sih. But the last and most surprising use 


| of the purticle » in Sabsan is that it indicates the 


accusative and even the dative. Tho examples 
are too abundant to allow of doubts about the ac- 
curacy of Tluldévy’s copies. The following are the 
clearest: passages :—n2api artes Gyn (Tal. 5385, 
1), ‘They have dedicated to Aitar of Qubadm,’ 
in licn of the usual formula: snfy apo (et). Like- 
wise ~naya moro mp p (Wal. 221, 2), and mre n 
yrixes bao me (Tied. 102, 2), in contanst with the 
usual locution ants mp mon (//al. 426, 2). The | 
dative is indicated in phrases such as shine mo 
oespi (dlul. 584, 2), ‘Lo has renovaicd to the 
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honour of A’ttar,’ and mo Fon (485, 1), ‘he 
has renovated to the honour of Nakrah.’ Hxzam- 
ples could easily be multiplied to show this 
peculiarity, but the preceding ones are all taken 
from the Minean dialect. . 

The use of the particle 5 is less varied, but 
more frequent than the others. It occuars— 

Ist. As sign of the dative: xem mn) (Os. ¥. 
4), ‘to the Beni Yahafra’;’ wh (Fr. LVI), ‘ to 
him ;’ ;mw) (Os. xx. 8), ‘to his vassals (dit. 
men) ;’ nod (Fr. iiv.), ‘to the honour of AJ- 
maqqahu.’ 

ond. To indicate the purpose, the motive: 
ro ys ov) (Fr. urv.), ‘for the welfare of the 
house of Silhin;’ pom mm (Os. xvim. 7), ‘on 
account of, in consideration of this tablet.’ 

As in the majority of Semitic languages, the 
is joined to the verb and makes a precative 
expressing a wish: e.g. sonny (Os. Ix. 5), ‘ may 
he bless them,’ strictly ‘in order to bless them ;’ 
com ‘wo mpots xin fn (20. VI. 6-8), ‘may Almaq- 
qahu continue to gratify Anmarm,’ 

‘ ‘When the 5 of tendency precedes the complet- 
ed verb the latter takes the ; of protongation-« 
per in (Os. KXVIt. 9), pn (7B. Xx. 6), pir (I. 
147, 6); in the plural: pono) (Os. xxxv. 4). 
Sometimes, however, also the simple Imperfect 
cecurs: yn (Hal. 259, 1), ar 2 (ib. u. 8), wae 
(Os. tv. 11-12), ron fn (ib. ut. 10-11) In all 
these examples the precative sense is less strong; 
and we perhaps even have here a simple affir- 
mation corresponding to the Arabic J . Unfor- 
tunately the- passages from which these exam- 
ples are taken do not happen to be clear enough 
to allow of discovering the precise shade of 
meaning in this particle. 


The particle n, abridged from jo = ay", occurs 


in several passages : ID TWD... (Fr. XLVI.) 


‘Yta’mir...of the (cultivated) plain of Saba,’ . 


mo wy (Hal. 681, 5), ‘it (the iliness) retired 
‘from her, abandoned her ;’ pro parm a (Hat. 
412, 3) and with transition to 31. byt mn (Os. 
xu. 11) ‘and ‘above that ;’ likewise . in the 
preposition ova, equivalent to the Hebrew nyp. 
There is yet an interesting peculiarity to be 
noticed concerning. the 2 particles. . These 
particles seer, according to the analogy of the 
relative 1, to possess the faculty of combining 
with ; without changing their signification. 
Thns ‘it may “be seen that re ya (al. 224, 2 
supersedes the usual formula x2 (Hal. 226, 2, 
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&c.); vamin wv (Fr. x1. 38), opposite to mem 
(Os. vu. 4), sim xi ja (Crutt. San. 1.17), ¢ in 
summer and in winter;? pum p (Fr. Lut. 2), 
which appears te mean inthe sanctuary.’ The 
last two examples, however, may be explaincd 
differently ; in this the preposition p:, ‘be- 
tween,’ with the scriptio defectiva may be con- 
cealed. At all events the obscurity of the 
passages quoted allows of no positive as- 
sertion. The passages wherein the compound 
yp appears to supersede the simple 5 are still 
more obscure; a few of them are here, sub- 
mitted to the attention .of Semitists : wm 7p 
(Fr. x1. 8); -nva pb (7b. L. &) 5 ment 7 (Os. XVIII. 
1); it would naturally be more simple if this » 
were to be the prefix of the first person plural. 

Among the isolated prepositions the following 
occur in the inscriptions :-— 

lst. %y upon, to; this is identical with the 
Arabic ¥f¢, and occurs in the following: Em 
anon eo (Hal. 49, 12), ‘who carried help to 
(== gleyeb!) Halikamirc.? Also yom % (Hal. 
152, 18, 14), ‘ upon all men.’ 

Gnd. wm, p from, of: e.g. ov Dr (H. 149, 
10), ‘of any malediction whatever ;’ yom (7d. 
152, 8), pour yo (2b. 152, 8), ‘from this sanc- 
tuary (?).” The form a is more frequent: ym 
spa ya (Os. xxvi. 9), * he has preserved him from 
blows ;’ ate ph na poems ‘na (Os. XVII. 8-10), 
‘that he may conceal them from sickness, from 
malediction, and from witcheraft,’ 

8rd. ow until, towards: e.g. 0 ome (Fr. 
Lv1. 2), ‘and they came till Maryaba;’ ove p 
nro w_ (Hal. 535, 1), ‘from the foundations till 
the roof (2). This preposition is also spelt -w, e.g. 
owns W nor vw oh nin (ial. 682, 5, 6), ‘and 
because she has gone out towards impure places.’ 
This is Halévy’s rendering of the phrase trans- 
lated as follows in the Z. d. D. M. G.: ‘and be- 
cause she kept herself pure in impure places’ (and 
weil sie sich rein hielt in wnreinen Orten). In 
Os. xt. 7, 8 the word ~w seems to mea ‘in that 
which concerns.” In the dialect of Hadramaat 
thelocntion wy appears to correspond to =p Co) 
(N.H. 1.2). -The inscription of Obne shows 
also mio cw (1. 5). | 
“4th. Between, among, amidst: 6.9. FET YI 
(II. 535, 1), ‘between their (two?) towers ;' 
oho y2 (Os. xiv. 4), ‘amidst his sheep.’ 

5th. xe appears to mean in consideration, in 
exchange : enmco mr (Os. 1. 7) Sin consideratior 
of their gift.’ 
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The following are the compound prepositions, 
as far as Halévy has hitherto been enabled to 
establish them :— 

Ist. ova Heb. oye from, by: 6.9. apo ova 
sav (Os. 1v. 6-7), ‘by Almaggahu of Harran,’ 
and with the suffix wor pero Swoon (Os. XII. 
5, 6), ‘in the asking which he will ask of 
him.’ 

2nd. was Heb. -wa, for, relateng to, concern- 
ing : omy amma nia nam wa (Os. xii. 4, 5), ‘for, 
on account of, the misfortunes (lit. happenings) 


which happened in the family of the Beni 


Qurayn™.’ 

37rd. *n Means probably near to, e.g. por wba 
wo (Os. xxxv.3, 4), ‘near to the town of Maryaba;’ 
oma Ain (Os. vil. 10), ‘near Manhatm,’ 

4th. mma == Arabic asst Heb. nnan, under, 
beneath; of this only one example is known to 

Halévy : Gionwme nom (Hal. 62, 10), ‘ under 
their masters.’ 

oth. ws, according to, in conformity (P), occurs 
in the passage pod xo wo (Hal. 49, 15), the 
sense of which is obscure. 

Adverbs are rare in the texts: 
appended :— 

$e) occurs in the locntion ‘ys mn (Os. xu. 11), 
yet more, moreover (?). 

nia an the night : aba met nin (Hal. 682, 7, 8), 
‘and for what she has sinned in the night.’ 

v5. == Ar. 28, without, e.g. ovr v3 jr (Hal. 
682, 6-7), ‘places without purity (impure 
places).’ It takes also the prefix 3, eg. vi. 
np (Os. xvii. 12). 

nb =] expresses negation: x(rlen ob tx (Hal. 
682, 8, 9), ‘ that which she knows not.’ 

The conjunctions of the Sabean language 
form @ rich and varied category, displaying 

affinities with the northern Semitic idioms, 
especially th, Aramean group :— 

1 This particle is just as much conjunctive as 
disjunctive: crit ‘x (Z7al. 14-4, 3-4), 
A’tiar;’ roimoa (Hal. 257, 1), ‘ constructed 
and renovated ;’ wry: sn (Os. x. 6, 7), ‘but 
he (Almaqgahu) has destroyed their author.’ 
The 1 is also placed in the beginning of a sen- 
tence, eg. 197i wT pn (Tal. 259, 1), ‘will be 
judged (punished) he who will commit havoc," or 

‘verily he will be judged who,’ &e. 

b marks the adjunction and, also( =n also) : 
endva “BE Oe pos (Os. xv1. 5, 6),‘that he may cause 
to prosper the mon and (also) the inhabitants 
(strangers) of their house ;* whee reep apahen 


some are here 


‘Al and> 


fied Shammar according to his demand.’ 


(Os. xtit. 6-7), ‘and Almaqqahu has also grati- 
This 
is, no doubt. analogous to the Arabic conjunc- 
tion 3. 

ww or, occurs in the unintelligible phrase 
mma ow oxin (ul. 152, 2). It occurs often com- 
bined with », thus, e.g. mwe we-on (Os. xxxv- 
6), ‘great or small ones ;’? mpi we mmo p (Os. 
Iv. 14,15), ‘the Beni-Martadm or those who 
obey (them),’ 

bt has almost the same meaning’ with ww, or, 
beit. Ofthis only one example is known to 
Halévy: dos oy wm (Hal. 259, 2, 3), ‘or he 
who will derange them.’ 


1S |) 35m) ub i (Hal. 149, 
‘ when tnoy made the journey (P) of 


iw when (= > '; 


4-5), 
Ytal.’ 
yr while, during = ers, eg. mp mami mm 
(Hal. 149, 14, 15), ‘during (the month called) 
Dhamahdadm-Qadimat (of the first harvest).’ 
pr or m on the day when, when : oom? moipn oY 
pws sz (Tal. 154, 4, 6), ‘on the day when 
Ydhmarmalik placed him at the head of the 
army of Awsan.’ In many inscriptions the 
word ny is several times repeated at the be- 
ginning of phrases exhibiting various construc- 
tions which certainly required much time to be 
finished; hence it may be concluded that the 
word in question has also the sense of then, 
afterwards, subsequently. (Comp. e.g. Hal. 188, 
520, &e.) 
a1 on account of, becruse, conformably to, This 
conjunction is derived from the verb an, fo turn 
Found; its use is extremely varied and not 
very intelligible, but the following will partly 
elucidate it :— | 
1. xm alone. appears to have ‘the meaning of 
in conformity with : vireo om wa Doyo a porr bp 
(Os. iv. 16, 17), ‘that he (the god) may aczord- 
ingly be favourable in conformity with the 
indication given to Sa’dilah (Lit. by which was 
indicated Sa’dilah).’ 
2. mi anor pn because ebeona wimg? nite (Os. 
1. 4-5), ‘becanse he has heard them in their res 
quest ;? whens wr pr (Os. vu. 2, 3), ‘because 
he has heard him in his request.’ 
. 3. 9 po the same: wixcea wep pn (Os. xvi. 
3, 4), ‘hecause he has heard him jn his request.’ 
This conjunction appears also to mean in con- 
formity to in the passage jnfen [n]4 wpa vid pn 
(Hal. 147, 8,9), ‘in conformity to what has 
preceded this ‘lecision (?).” 
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4. sm This form occurs in the mutilated 
passage ‘2p: iat 349, 5), which is perhaps 
to be translated ‘according to the writing.’ 
The meaning of pnd (Hal. 520, 22) is still more 
obscure. 

The causal conjunctions here appended have 
their best analogies im the northern sister lan- 
guages :— 

1. nia firstly means on that account, as mea 
in Hebrew: npow wre min (Os. 1.5, 6), ‘ 
that account that Almaqqahu may favour ae 
then it takes the meaning of because and in order 
that, accordingly as the verb which follows it 
is in the Perfect or in the Imperfect. 
lowing isa very instructive example :— 

ND] Ww ni3 
yrora dency $yoha wren wir nih 
‘Because he favoured him in his request, and 
im order that he may continue to favour him in 
the request which he will have need to make.’ 

Tustead of nia often ni) occurs, especially in 
the-phrase yor navy ni 'n (Os. vu. 11, vit. 12, 
&c.), ‘and in order that good. may happen con- 
tinnally (lit. arid in order that good should be, 
and that good be).’ 

2. a. The original sense of this particle 


date 


The fol- | 


| 
| 
: 


appears to be according, in conformity: thus 
Wrata Gxcn sa wiwonn (Os. xi. 3.4), ‘(he has 
heard him) in his request, in conformity to what 
he had asked from him.’ As a conjunction the 
word pa scarcely differs from nia, and the in- 
scriptions of Amran furnish umerous exam- 
ples of this Saban particle. 

3. ‘aps opposite to this, in regard to this = 
Arabic Us before. 
The inscriptions present no example of any 
interjections. 


Inst of the Particles. Conjunctions. 
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ARCH. ZOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.5. 
(Continued fran p. 18.) 


 Wf.—Folklore,—Snake-stones. 

It 1s remarkable how ancient and widely- 
spread the notion appears to be of snakes bear- 
ing in their heads stones of beautiful or magical 
properties,.the obtaining of-which is a feat of 
the utmost difficulty and danger. The idea is 
doubtless of Eastern origin, and is generally 
connected with the belieff'in the guardianship 
of concealed treasure, and siesplessnaes: and in- 
tensity: of sight, that in popular imagination 
have always characterized the drazon—apdeor— 
the beholder, the creature that sees—a belief 
springing from the fascinating influence always’ 
ascribed, and apparently-with truth, to the eyes 
of serpents. The snake of Persian tradition 
has a small stone, called Mohkrah, in its head, by 
which it sees concealed treasure. In the Life 
of Apolioniug Tyanwns there are sume -mar- 
vellous stories of huge Indian serpents, which 
are divided into those haunting marshes, plains, 
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| 


and mountains respectively; and the w ay in 
which the Indians destroy them is told as fol- 
lows : “‘ They spread a silken robe inwoven with 
golden letters before the entrance of the ser- 
pent’s cave, and those letters, being magical, 
_ bring on sleep, so that the eyes of the. serpent, 
ulthongh exceedingly hard (they are said to 
sound like brass when the creature moves—an- 
other instance.of the idea of sleeplessness), are 
overcome, and then with powerful incantatious 
they-so allure the serpent as to be able to cast 
over it the magical robo, which induces sound 
sleep. Theu, rushing on it, the Indians cut off 
its head with an axe, and take ont certain 
small stones found therein. For the heads of 


‘ the mountain-serpents are said to contain small 


stones very beautiful, and endowed with a peer iar 
lustre and wonderful virtues. Such a store was 
in the ring that Gyges i is said to have possessed.” 
This account 1s most probably a v.ildiy evag- 
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gerated version of the Indian snake-charming, 
and one of the earliest notices of it. The ring 
of Gyges, it will be remembered, conferred 
invisibility; beliefs respecting snakes usually 


have especial reference to the eyes, and at the- 
present day, on the western coast at least, sore 


eyes are ascribed to the anger of serpents, 
and a snake is the worst omen a Brahman can 
behold. I have not been able to trace with 
certainty whether the notion of snakes bearmg 
precious stones prevails in Southern India at 
the present day, but Babu Raj Chandra Sandel 
’ of Banaras tells us that in Bengal it is a popular 
belief that the cobra bears a-diamond, “ learned 
men imaginine that as that poisonous reptile 
lives a long life, the effect of time matures its 
carbon to a dismond. Some people say it some- 
times emits light, which has perhaps led them 
to beliave this.”” Asin some degree connected 
with this, I am tempted to add a strange bit of 
folklore from the Rev. G. Richter’s Manual of 
Coorg, where (at p. 166) we are told that, accord- 
ing to Coorg belief, the cobra lives a thousand 
years. After passing the meridian of its lone 
life, its body begins to shrink and brighten till 
it shines like silver, and measures three feet or 
less at the age of six or seven hundred years. 
Still later it shines like gold, and is only one 
foot in length. At last it shrinks to the size 


ofa finger. Then some day it flies up high | 


in. the air, dies, and sinks upon the ground, 
where it disappears. The spot is called Nika, 
and is marked by a little stone enclosure. 
Should any one unawares set foot upon it, he 
will be attacked by incnrable skin disease, and 
rot away by degrees. In Kanaraif any one 
points at the sculptured serpent-stones so often 
set up under trees, it is believed the hand wili 
rot. Returning to the subject of the talismanic 
stones’ borne in the head, though I have not 
_ been able to hear that the peninsular serpents 
carry diamonils or bright gems, the cobras are 
everywhere belicved to bear on their heads the 
famons snake-stones which will adhere to any 
venomous bite and extract the poison. When 
taken from the reptile’s head he is no longer 
venomons. Charmers will often pretend to ex- 
tract ihis stone from the head of a snake they 
have caught, but of course it is all a sleight of 
hand. These stones, as is well known, are 
dark-colonred and l shining, the size and almost 
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the shape of a horse-bean, or sometimes pale 
and semi-transparent, made apparently of san- 
darach or false amber. Though adhering for 
& time to bites, they have no curative proper- 
ties, as has been largely proved’ by experi- 
ments. 

In the New World there are some remarkable 
parallels to the Indian legend of Apollonius, 
which might perhaps be pressed into the service 
of those who contend that the primitive American 
population were Turanians, who, starting from 
Central ‘Asia or from India, reached even 
America at some unknown epoch, and being the 
earliest serpent-worshipping race, and first dis- 
coverers of gems and metals, originated the 
infinite variety of stories and superstitions that 
always in some way connect serpents with 
precious metals and precious stones. The Amer- 
ican Indian tribes reverence the rattlesnake, 
and believe that somewhere in the mountains 
there is a secret valley mmhabited by the chiefs of 
the rattlesnake tribe, which grow to the size 
of large trees, and bear on their foreheads bril- 
hant gems that shine with dazzling splendour. 
They are ‘called the kind old kings,’ ‘the bright 
old inhabitants,’—appellations evidently placa- 
tory, in the same sense as the cobra is always 
spoken of throughout Southern India as “ the 
good snake.” They know all things, and may 
be consulted if properly approached and be- 
sought.* Atthe presentdayan animal called the 


.Carbuneuio is popularly believed to existin Peru ; 


it appears only at night, and when pursued, a 
valve or trapdoor opens in its forehead, and an 
extraordinarily brilliant object, believed by the 
natives to be a precious stone, becomes visible, 
dispelling the darkness and dazzling the pur- 
suers. This account is averred to be so far 
attested as to warrant a belief in the existence 
of an animal possessing some remarkable qnality 
which serves as a pretext for the fable. In 
Cyprus and the adjacent islands and coasts, false - 
precious stones are fabricated. by Jews and 
said to have been taken out of the head of the 
Kot: ; they are worn as amulets to protect the 
wearers from the bite of venomous animals. So 
wide-spread and persistent is this ancient belief, 


-which seems to have originated in India. It 


appears in England respecting the toad, which 


‘Ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head. 


* Adnis's Hi History of the American Indians may be further consulted on this subject—p. 237~ 
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IUt.—Folklore, —Corpse-Candles and Will-o’-' 
the-Wisps. . 

Some thirty miles north of the fayourite and 
fashionable station of Bangalore rises the great 
hill-fort of Nandidurg. Its summit being 1500 
- feet above the elevated Maisur plateau, and 
commanding varied and far-stretching prospects, 
and the many buildings comprised in the fort 
affording ample accommodation, it is often re- 
sorted to by health and holiday seekers. from 
its top a remarkable exhibition is ‘sometimes 
seen, known to many as “the Nandidurg 
lights.”? Not having ever witnessed them myself, 
I will borrow an account that appearedin a Ma- 
dras newspaper of last year. The correspend- 
ent writes that being on a visit to the fort, 
and looking at night from his windows, which 
commanded a view over all the country around, 
he was amazed and frightened at secing “the 
whole expanse for miles and miles one blaze of 
lights, the appearance being as of a vast city 
lighted by gas,—hundred of F thousands of lights 
extending for miles and miles, -dancing ae 
glittering in all directions, a weird, horrible, yet 
beautiful sight.’’ On hurriedly asking a peon 
what was the meaning of it, he was told “it was 
the bodics of all those who were killed in battle 
‘at Nandi; they all come up at this time: with 
lights in their hands.” The opinion of the cor- 
respondent's & host was that it was the people on 
the plains with lights collecting white ants after 
rain ; and that though Sheikh Dind declared the 
lights. were corpse-candles, and every ‘candle 
borne byw body killed in action, yet he be- 
lieved it was the white ants. This strange ex- 
hibition is occasionally seen from the fort, and 
it is characteristic of Englishmen that, like the 
correspondent’s host, they so often rest satisfied 
with explanations of unusual phenomena so ob- 
“viously inadequate as that advanced. A Ger- 
man savant travelling there would soon unravel 
the mystery ; but, hough largo English commu- 
nities have long lived in the neighbourhood, no 
explanation seems to have been offered. it is 
not unlikely that some luminous insects may be 
the cause. of this wonderful display, which is 
commonly scen after heavy rains, when somo 
species of insects appear in vast myriads, and 
amongst them » species of mole-cricket, which 


‘I mention because in England the ignis fatwus’ 


has been, with some apparent probability, as- 
cribed to the Nnglish mole-cricket (Gryllutalpa 


vulgaris). But the more immediate concern of 
this note is with the peon’s idea that the lights 
seen by the newspaper correspondent: were borne 
by the bodies of the slain-in battle, and its 
analogy with the Welsh belief in corpse-candles. 
In Wales the latter ate called Canwyll gorj, and 
the popular belief is that a short time before 
the death of a person a light is seen issuing 
from the sick-bed, or sometimes from his nos- 
irils, and taking its course to the churchyard 
along the very track the funeral is afterwards 
to pursue. It is dangerous to stand in its way. 
Some who have been so foolhardy have been 
struck down, and been long im recovering, but 
none are hurt who do not stand in the way. 

Some who have been bold enough to le down 
by the wayside when the corpse-candle passed. 
and look earnestly, have seen the resemblance 
of a skull carrying the candle, or sometimes a 
dark shadow, in shape of the person, that is to 
die, carrying the candle between its forefingers, 

holding the light before its face. In some parts 
of India when a, man has been killed by a tiger, 

his ghost is believed to sit on ,the tiger’s head 
holding a light, by which it guides the beast to 
its prey. The cunning of old man-eaters, and 
the difficulty in killing them, are ascribed to 
this ghostly guidance. In a paper read before 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, Mr. W. Theobald 
relaics that in Burmah it is believed that there 
is a class of wizards whose heads become disso- 
ciated from their bodies during the night, and 
wander about the jungle.feeding on carrion, the - 
bodies remaining at home; and the ignie fatuus 
is supposed to proceed from the mouth of onc 
of the wandering heads. If a head be- seized 
whulst so wandering, it screams to be released, 

and if detained more- than twelve honrs both 
head .. and body perish. This in.-one or two 
points rather resembles the Welsh belief. “ 

Mr. Theobald further says that the tgnie 
fatunsis vary common in the fiat alluvial country 
near the Rijmahal Hills, and ts called Bhuini, 
from Biixia, a goblin; the prevailing belief is 
that it is borne by a ghost. The Rev. Mr. 
Caldwell, in his interesting account ‘of the Tin- 
nevelli Shinirs and their devil-worship, has a 
sontence cchoing the folklore of many nations :— 
“In the dark of the evening, devils have .been 
observed in 2 burial or burning ground. assum- 
ing vavious shapes one after another, as often us 
the cye ofthe observer is turned away, and have 
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often been known, to ride across the si 


on invisible horses, or glide over marshy nds | 
in the shape of'a wanderiwg flickering light.” - 
In Tamil the Will-o ‘the. Wisp is called péij- 
neruppy = devil-fire. Ionce saw one on wet 
jungly ground at the foot of hills, and was told 
what it was. It moved along in a manner 
much resembling the flight of-an insect. In 
‘Mann, XT. 71, itis said that a Brihman who 
omits his duty is changed into a demon called 
Ulkamukha, or with a mouth like a fire- 
brand, who devours what has been vomited. 
There appears, however, to be nothing ‘im Eastern 
belief analogous to that which associated the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp with the tricksy goblin, ‘that 
shrewd: and knavish sprite called Robin Good- 
fellow,’ who shows his lantern to 
. * Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their harm.” 

That pretty and practical fancy appears to have 
prevailed only in England. Only there did the 
mischief-loving Puck with his wispy fire delight 
to lure the belated wanderer into pools and bogs, 
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“ And, leading us, makes us to stray 

Long winter nights out of the way; 

And when we stick in mire and clay _ 

He doth with laughter leave us.” 

But these mysterious night-fires have always 

been associated with tombs and the dead. In 
Scandinavian legends the sepulchres of the 
heroes emit a kind of lambent flame, which was 
always visible at night, and served to guard the 
ashes of the dead; it was called Hauga Hilldr, 
or the sepulehral fire.- It av be a survival of 
this belief that originated the custom of a ‘ cha- 
pelle ardente’ at the lying-in-state after death 
of royal and very distinguished personages, when 
the darkened chamber is illuminated by a multi- 
tude of tapers and fambeaux. Throughout the 
East the Musalmiins place lights in little re- 
cesses made in their tombs, a custom said to be 
also followed by some of the wild mountain 
tribes. Such beliefs and usages would tend to 


‘connect strange fires seen by night with demons, 


ghosts, and the dead. 





ACCOUNT OF KALHAT, IN S. E. ARABIA. 
BY MAJOR S. B. MILES, POLITICAL AGENT, MASKAT. 


About eighty miles to the south-east of 


Maskat is the ancient city of Kalhat, which,- 


though long since fallen to ruins and deserted, was 
formerly the most important seaport town of 
Omin, and ihe principal emporium of her com- 
meree. According to the traditions of the Arabs, 
Kalhit was partially destroyed by carthquake 


about four centuries ago, and from this time, 


probably commenced its rapid decadence, while 
other causes, such as the filling up of the haven 
or ercek, 
of the Portuguese, completed its extinction as a 
commercial entrepdt. 


Kalh dt can lay claim to high antiquity, and. | 


is perhaps onc of the most ar tent scaports of 
Arabia. Inthe Periplus of the Hiryihrean Sea 
it is called Kalaios, and appears as a place 
of considerable importance, as it gave its name 
to the group of islands now known as ‘the 
Ney maniyah group, about one hundred miles 
further up the ‘Gulf of Oman. 
A kila, but with regard to the identification of 
ihis name some confusion exists among com- 
meniators and geographers. Strabo confound- 
ed Akila with Okeclis, a town at the Siraits 
of Babelmandeb, and in this he has been follow. 


and the rise of M aska tin the hands . 


Pliny calls it ' 


hat. 


ed by some. ‘Pliny, however, whose knowledge 
of the eastern side of Arabia was supcrior to 
that of Strabo and Ptolemy, mentions Okeclis 
separaicly and seems to place Akila on the 
enst side; and both Hardouin and Forster, fol. 
lowing this arrangement, have located it on the 
Omin coast, though Forster is, J think, mis- 
takon when he identifics it with Kl Ceti (pro- 
perly KE] Yeti), a spot tenmiles south-cast of 
Maskit. I have no doubt mysclfabout Pliny’s 
Akilaheing identical with Kalhiat,the name 
being simply incorporated with the article al. 
There is no other point on the coast nearly so 
probable, and, besides the similarity of namic, it 
is confirmed by Pliny’s account of the place, 
which agrees well with our knowledge of ae . 
He says -— 

“We then come to the Sa bici, a nation of 
Skenitoi, with numcrous islands, and the city 
of Akila, which ig their mart,and from which 
persons cmbark for India.”” Now it is certain 
that Kaih ait was for centuries the great rendes- 


_ vous for trading vesscle between India and the 


Persian Gulf; and as regards the yivople, it is to 
be noted, thopgh perhaps it may be merely a 
coincidence, that the few inhabitants of Kath at 
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are to this day the Beni Shaabain,—a small 
but distinct clan, and probably the remnant of 
some great tribe. Oman, however, having been 
from early times a province of Yemen, the people 
would, like the Yemeniies, be called Sabaans 
from their religion, which, indeed, they retained 
until the introduction of Islam. In earlier 
times, before the opening of the navigation of 
the Red Sea route in the time of the Pharaohs 
of the nineteenth dynasty and in the infancy of 
maritime commerce, Kalhat was not improbably 
the seat of a Phoenician factory or trading 
station, as Oman was one of the principal routes 
by which the productions of the East were 
obtained by those enterprising merchants who, 
established all along the South Arabian and, 
Oman coasts and in the Persian Gulf, had an 
almost entire monopoly of the Indian trade ; 
and Kalhat, being the nearest port to Indiain 
Arabia, would be peculiarly well suited for their 
purpose. 

From the time of Pliny to that of Marco 
Polo, a period of nearly thirteen centuries, we 
have, I believe, no mention of Kalhat by any 
Huropean author, and weare dependent on Arab 
and Persian authoritics for what we can gather 
regarding it. One of the first of these is Ibn 
Kelbi, who died in a.n. 200 [a.p. 821-22], and 
who, as quoted in an historical work discovered 
by Colonel Hi. C. Ross and translated by him in 
his Annals of Oman,* relates, in connection 
with the emigration of the Yemen tribes in 
consequence of the bursting of the great dam of 
Marcb, that the Azdites, under the leadership 
of Malik binFahm el Azdt, having arrived 
in Omin, settled at Kalhat, whenee they sne- 
ceeded in expelling the Persians from the country 
and establishing themselves therein. Marco Polo 
devotes a chapter tothe city and gulfof Kalhat, 
in which he styles it a great. aud noble city, 
subject to the Malik of Hormuz. He says that 
“the haven is very large and good, frequented by 
mumerous ships with goods from India, aud that 
from this city the spices and other merchandize 
are distribuied among the eilics and towns of 
the interior.” Ibn Batuta visited this port. in 
A.D, 1328, abont thirty years or so subsequent to 
Messer Mareo, and thus deseribes the placet:— 
“The city of Kalhad stands on the shore; it has 
fine bazaars and one of the most beantifid 
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mosques that you could see anywhere, the walls 
of which are covered with enamelled tiles of 
Kashan. The city is inhabited by merchants, 
who draw their support from Indian import 
trade. Althongh they are Arabs, they don’t 
speak Arabic correctly. After every phrase they 
have a habit of adding the particle no. Thus 
they will say ‘You are eating, no!’ ‘You are 
walking, no!’ ‘ You are doing this or that, no !’ 
Most of them are schismatics, but they cannot 
openly practise their tenets, for they are under 
the rule of Sultin Kutbuddin Tehemten 
Malik of Hormuz, who is orthodox.” 

The notices of Kalhait, however, by native 
authors are in general very meagre, and add little © 
to our knowledge of it. The fullest account 
of the place I have met with is in the itinerary 
of Ibn El Mojawir, who wrote im a.z. 
625 (A.D. 1228), and which I here truaslate :— 
“The first who established themselves on the 
shore at K al hi t were some poor fishermen, who 
earned their bread through the bountr of God, 
and as their stay increased they found the local- 
ity suited them, and people collected there and 
multiplied. Now there was a Sheikh from among 
the Sheikhs of the Arabs who was at the head 
of this community of fishermen, and his name 
was Malik bin Fahm, and as he stood on the 
shore he became possessed with the destre of 
nugmenting the place and the number of inha- 
bilants. When, therefore, ships were observed 
sailing past, be used to tell his people ‘kul 
hat,’ meaning, call to the people to put in here, 
and from this the place was called Kalhat. It 
was related to me by Ahmad bin ’Ali bin Abdal- 
ln el Wasiti that it was called in ancient times 
Jiatkal., lasked why it was so called, and he 
said that when the tribe (meaning probably the 
Tbadhia schismatics) fled from the battle of 
Nahrwan. they kept calling to their slaves 
‘hdi,’ that is, bring (the provisions). Now 
the provisions had been brought with them from 
Be} Jrak, and as the food decreased, one of them 
suid to his slave ‘Ada? and the slave replied 
‘kal,’ that. is; there is but little left. Hence 
the place was named Hatkal, and in process of 
time the name changed with tho revolution of 
allnirs to K alhat, and the population increascd. 
Subscquertly a stone wall was crected, and ships 
arrived there from every port, bringing merchan- 
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dize of every kind, and it became a large and 
majestic city.” 

Account of the conquest of Kathdt by the 


Khwarezmians :— 


“When Khwaja Raziuldin Kowam al. 


Maulk Abubekr el Zozeni became governor of 
the countries of Karman, Mekran, ‘and Fars on 
behalf of the Sultan Ala uldin M ohammad 
bin Naks, he possessed himself of Kalhat by 
the sword, and it is said that Malikbin Fahm 
died in the time of Razi ul din Kowam ul Mulk. 
Now about’ that time Razi ul din Kowam ul 
Maulk found an opportunity to despatch ships to 
gain possession of Kalhat with all: the depend- 
encies of Omiin, and he established therein his 
officers and lieutenants, and they used to collect 
the revenue and transit dues. He used to send 
silk there from Karman for sale, and after collect- 
ing the revenue of the town, to purchase with it 
‘Arab horses and have them brought over in 
batches of about five hundred. Of these horses 
the inferior ones were kept for his own stables, 
but the best were sent to Khwarczm as pre- 
sents to the Sultin. When Razi ul din died in 
Karman, he left in Kalhit 64,000 maunds, or, 
AS SOME SAY, 80,000 maunds of silk, besides about 
500 horses, and with his death the country fell 
‘from the grasp of the Khwarezmians, with its 
horses and silk, in the year A.u. G15. After the 
death ofthe Sheik Malik bin Fahm bin Mabk, 
fortifications of stone and mortar were built at 
Kalhit in the year 614 [a.p. 1217]. 
Description of Kalhat. 

“Kalhat is a town situated on the shore of 
the sea and is surrounded by hills, anc it is said 
that its appearance issimilar to Aden. Its water 
is good and is brought from Meida, and there 
is a stream named Sukherdt flowing from the 

‘hills between palms and gardens, the water 
of which is light and digestible, and sweet 
as the Euphrates. The tribe to which Kalhit 
belongs 1s a very small onc.” 

The glory of Kal hit was on the wane, though 
it was still w considerable town, when visited by 
D’Albuquezqyue in A.D. 1507 on his way to 
Hormuz, and he gives the following description 
of thepiaceatthatiime: “Calayetis a town 

as large as Santarom, not very’ populous, and 
with many old buildings almost in ruins, and, 
according to the information 1)°Albuquerque 
received trom some Moors, was destroyed by 
Alexander, who conquered all the country.“ Tho 


‘to load horses and dates for India. 
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sea strikes it, and the haven is very good, 
situated at the foot of high hills. On the inland 
side,‘somewhat apart from thé town, there is 


a wall, descending from the top of the hill 


to the sea, erected by the inhabitants to keep 
out the Moors of the interior from coming to 
plunder. It belongs to a king called Benjabar, 
who has good cavalry. There are no trees 
around the city except a few palm trees near 
some wells, from which they get drinking-water. 
From the interior comes an abundance of 
wheat, barley, millet, and dates. The port isa 
great rendezvous for ships, which come thither 
The king 
of Ormuz despatched every year a suitable per- 
son ‘as Goazil, who governed the country, 


‘administered justice, made war, &c. As regards 
the revenue, there waS-a eunuch or Cojestor 


whose duty was to collect taxes and remit them 
to the king. In all parts of tho kingdom of 
Ormuz were placed these eunuchs, who govern 
the treasury of the state, and who receive great 
respect and obedience.” 

On his return from Hormuz, D’ Albuquerque 
picked a quarrel with the Governor of Kalhat, 
notwithstanding his having offered submission to 
Portugal on the former visit, and having at- | 
tacked the place, destroyed and burnt it. This 
was the last historical event connected with the 
town, which never rose again from the ashes. 
After a few years more it sank into nutter insig- 
nificance, and its very name now has almost 
passed into oblivion. | 

The site of theso interesting ruins is on 
the littoral declivity at tho foot of the high 


.and precipitous range of hilly called Jcbel 


Kalhiat, and at the eastern tormination of the 
mountainous district which lies hetwoon Mas- 
kAtand Hl Sharkiych. The town covered 
a wide space, and the ground, which is very un- 
oven, is everywhere strewn with the débris of 
houses and buildings, showing that the popu- 
lation must at one time have been very con- 
siderable. The foundations in. many placcs 
are still observable, but there is not a dwelling. 
of any description Jeft standing, nor are there 


any signs of architectural grandeur anywhere 


to he seen. Issuing from the hills and divid- 


ing the town is a deep ravine called the Wad y 
Issir, the mouth of which is very’ broad, and 
being entered by the sea, doubtless proved an. 
excellent haven for bagalas and native eraft in 
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old days. The only building that has hitherto 
escaped the general ruin around is a small 
domed tomb, about fifteen feet square, standing 
in the highest part of the town. ‘It contained 
an inscription in Neskh characters in coloured 
stucco, fragments of which bestrew the ground, 
and the walls were lined with coloured tiles,— 
similar, probably,“to those ornamenting the 
great mosque of this city, as described by Ibn 
Batuta. The dome is constructed in a somewhat 
primitive fashion, with bracketing work or 


pendentives. It is built entirely of unshaped | 


stones and coral, as indeed were all the buildings 
in the city apparently, no hewn or shaped stones 
being visible anywhere. Near the tomb is a 
rectangular tank or reservoir, now filled with 
rubbish, with a broad arch over it, and probably 
intended as a storage tank for water. The line 
of fortifications by which the town was enclosed 
can still be traced without difficulty. On the 
south side the wall, flanked by three towers or 
bastions, ran with a sight bend from the sea to 
the abruptly rismg hills, which formed a suf- 
ficient protection on that side. To the north- 
west the town was protected by two towers 
on a small emimence called E] Sheikh, com- 
manding that part of the town, and on this hill 
the governor of the city is said to have had his 
residence. Under this lics the present village 
of Kalhiat, inhabited by the 14] Shaabain, a 


petty tribe of about two hundred souls, who - 


live by fishing and doing a small trade in dates. 

The WadyIssir, which seems the natural 
pass into the interior from K alhit, is, however, 
so blocked up by huge boulders and fragments of 
limestone washed down from the lofty, precipi- 
tous walls above, that it is impassable for laden 
camels, and their place is hereiaken by asses; 
and Limagine, therefore, that the royie hy which 


the bulk of the produce and merchandize was 
carried to and fro between. the town and the 
interior was round by Sur, which is easily 
reached by sea and land. and which lies open to 
the inland districts of HE] Sharkiyeh dnd 
Jaalin. About two imilés up the wady is Su- 
kherat, where there is room-for a litile cultiva- 
tion, and where a small but perennial mountain 
stream, bounding and cascacing among the 
rocks and stones, once fed an aqueduct that 
supplied the city, with pure water, and the traces 
of which are still visible along the right bank 
of the wady, thongh generally destroyed by 
the hand of time and the action-of the torrent. 
The beginning of the aqueduct is marked by a 
square chonammed cistern, which, with part of 
the canal leading from it, is still in good preserva- 
tion. “Meida, also alluded to by Ibn El 
Mojawir,is merely a deep pool in the bed of 
the ravine abont half a mile from the town, and 
was at best a precarious source of supply. . There 
are said to have been one hundred and one wells 
within the walls of the city, but none of them 
now contain water. In former times vessels are 
traditioncd to have ascended the creeks and 
anchored abreast of the town half a mile from 
the sea, where they would of course find perfect 
sheltcr from every wind; but these creeks, ap- 
parently by the scour of- the torrent, have now 
become filled up with detritus and sand from 
above, and are too shallow for any but the 
smallest boais to enter them. This fact is 

alone suflicient to account for the total eclipse 
of Kalhat as a commercial port, and its place 
is now to some extent taken by the ncighbour- 
ing and flourishing town of Sir, which, with its 
deep and capacions creek, has become next to 
Maskatand Muttrahthe greatest rendezvous 
for native shipping on the Oimén coast. 





SPECIMENS OF THE WEDDING SONGS OF THE MUNDA-KOLGS, FROM 
THE GERMAN OF THE REV. TH. JELLINGHAUS. 


[Mr. Jellinghanus mentions that his translation 
is literal, and therefore but poorly represents the 
harmony of the original. ‘The following is a literal 
rendering of Mr. Jellinghaus’s German, made by 
a friend and rapidly glanced over by mo.—J. M. 
Mitchell. ] 


Speech of the bride, who és leaving her 
Jather’s house, to her brother. 


In one mother’s womb we were sister and 
brother, 


Druking we have drunk a whole’ cask of milk, 


Drinking we have drunk a whole cask of milk : 

Thy 16t. O brother, is the father’s wood-house ; 

My lot, O brother, is the distant land. 

The mother weeps her whole life long, 

The father weeps six months, 

The brother weeps during the (marriage) talking 
and eating, 

The sister-in-law weeps a moment, 

The fowls, calling out for mo, already begin to 
smooth their combs again. 
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2. Conversation between husband and 
wife about growing old. 
O thon, in grass-eovered hut, 
In the wood-house, my mate, 
Like the flower thon art dried up, 
Like the red flower thou art faded : 
Is it from the earth’s heat, my mate, 
Or from the heaven’s glow, 
That thou like the flower drt dried, 
That my mate like the red flower is faded 
The husband's answer. 
It comes not from the earth’s heat, 
Tt comes not from the heaven’s glow ;— 
Time goes on, my mate, 
Age is drawing near; 
Time goes on, my mate, 
Like a narrow footpath ; 
Age draws nigh, companion, 
As on a broad highway. 
As in a dull, damp upland, O mate, 
Have we becors dull, O mate; 
As in a confused waste vale, O companion, 
Have we become confused ; 
You are dull and I am dull, O mate, 
We are both alike dull; 
You are confuscd and I am confused, O mate, 
We are both alike confused. 
3. Alternate song at the wedding between 
bride and bridegroom. 
(ChieHy sung by the person who brings in the bride.) 
Bride.—Comce in, lad, come in 
To the :uda-tree’s low shade, 
To the frnit-tree’s deep recess 
Go in, Jad, go in. 
Bridegroom —I will go in, I will go in, 
Though I have not much gold, 
For the kuda-trec's low shade, 
For the fruit-tree’s deep recess. 
Hride.—Is not the vrice of the wedding-moncy 
there ? 
Then, my lad, go not ahput, loving, piping ; 
If thou hast not much money, 
Phen, my lad, my lad, go notabout piping with 
your tecth : 
Then say not to me “ Come here,” 
Then say not to me “ Go with (me) ;"’ 
My hair-top is loosed, 
My upper covering is unbound. 
Wilt thou care for me like the falcons, 
Thou who sayest to me, ‘Come to me”? ? 
Wilt thou provide for me like the great falcons, 
Thou who sayest to me“ Go with me? ? 
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Bridegroom.—A village is there, and land is 
also there, my dearie ; 

Wilt thon carry itaway rolling it up like a 
mat P 

A village is there, and land'is also there, 

Wilt thou carry it away like wood on thy 
back ? 

(The meaning is, Don’t be so covetous.) 

Thy mother’s and father’s house was like the 
possessor’s of the village (dicku),— 

Like water are they dried up; 

Thy uncles and cousins were like the wise men 
(sadu),— 

They are extinguished like fire. 

Thy father and .mother are overgrown with 
thorns, 

Thy relations are covered with stones : 

Ah, weeping comes over mc— 

They are grown over with thorns ; 

Sorrow rises up in my soul— 

They are covered over with stones. 


4, Satirical song of the bride’s relations. 


Onur lassie, our lassie (Lonea), 

Rub her and adorn her, our lassie. 

Your young man is a crow young man, is a 
crow young man ; 

Our rice, our rice is the white flower-rice, 

Our rice, our rice is the white flower-rice ; 

Our flesh is like the beautiful cotton-plant, 

Onur flesh is like the beautiful cotton-plant ; 

Eat well, O gucsts, . 

Eat well, O guests, 

And stuff it in with the bar of the oxen’s house! 

The tone and form of this song has in Mun- 
dari something very cheerfal, droll, and har- 
monions. 


5. Drurking-sung on the women who at the 
marritqe provide the rice-brandy. 


Draw ont, draw ont 

The hile sala (rice) beer; 

Strain out, strain ont 

The tals sala old beer ; 

Give some, O drawer-out, 

Toto the masurt leaf-vessel, 

Share out the beer to ime. 

Well, now, O drawer-out, 

Into the tadarz leaf-vessel 

Share out the beer to me. 

She who draws it out is drank, O aye, 
She who shares 11 out is drunk, O aye. 
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6. Satirical seng of the sister to her 
brother in love. 
My brother had gone on the way to Doisa,* 


My brother had gone on the street to Khukkra; 


My brother has now stood up, 

I have brought ott the chair for my brother, ~ 

For my brother I have brought out the foot- 
stool of pappra-wood. 

My brother hag ne desire for the chair of gandu- 
wood, 


My brother has no pleasure in the footstool of 


‘pappra-wood ; 

My brother is in his soul in love with the Brih- 
man maiden, 

.My brother’s life and desire goes out to the 
Santhal maiden. 


7. Another satirical song sung by the women 
on the arrival of the bridegroom. 
Here and there a river, a large one; 
Yonder and here a river, a small one, 
O how how he can spring over it! 
Traly he must have dogs’ feet, 
And a backbone exactly like a dog’s. 
8. Song of the relations of the bridegroom. 
Try, lad, try 
Jungle-grass that shakes ; 
Try lad, try exactly, 
Try foot and head ; 
Is the lower leaf on the tree 
Already full of holes and old f 
Look up; thatis young : 
Take it for thyself quickly. 
(The meaning is, he should not take the elder 
sister, because she-is already old.) 
9. Another satirical song about the bride- 
groom’s hair. 
Took, pray, at the jungle grass, 
Lvok, pray, at the shaggy grass: 
It looks like bears’ hair, =~ 
Look at the man shaggy as a bear. 
iQ. Counsel and instruction of the relations of the 
bridegroom to the bride on the married state. 


Warm work will it be for yon, O bride, 
Soundly will you sweat, O bride ; 

This way, that way, must the ricc-pounder fly ; 
If you do it not, who will give you to cat? 

If the father-in-law quarrels with you, 

If the mother-in-law also calls you names, 

Do not, lassie, do not, do not 

On that account give up. 
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Li. Order for the dance. 
Come, lassie, let ts go to the dance, 
Only the stone remains Tying on one spot ; 
Come, lassie, let us draw to the feast, 
We will not live like (rooted) flowers. 
When the life is out, the body will be burnt: 
When the life is out, we shall be earth. 


12. Larvest-song.—-Conversation between 
wife and hustand; the wife-speaks. 

We two, my dear fellow (Loto), 
We are bound together like twin trees; 
We two, my dear fellow, - 
Are united like trees iii an avenue. 
We two, my dear fellow, 
Shall forget the village lord, 
And together plunge (into the dance) ; 
We two, my dear fellow, 
Shall forget the holy people, 


. And together fall into the line. 


Early, when the cock crows, 

Shall we care for hunger ; 

Afterwards, when the peacock invites us, 
Shall we think of thirst. 


The husband's answer. 


You, O my wife, think of hunger ; 


You, O my partner, care for thirst ; 

In the morning when the cock crows, 

Shall we think of work ; 

Later, when the nnannck invites, 

Shall we attend to business (out of the honse~ 
in the markct-place, &c.). 

For our children and our grandchildren, 

For them will we care ; 

For our children and grandchildren, 

For them will we care. 


13. Wail of an orphan. 


‘Tho upper tela (part of the village), oh! it is 


lonely ; 
The under fula, oh! if is desert : 
O my mother, who is no more! 
The upper fola, oh! it is lonely ; 
The lower ‘ola, oh! it is desert ; 


- O my father, who is no more! 


Ah! if my mother still lived. 

Ah! if my father still lived, 

I would place myself on their bosom. 
Ah! if my mother still lived, 

Ah! if my father still lived, 

¥ would lay myself on their breast. 


* The old capital of Chutid Nigpur. 
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Motherless ! ah! I am deserted: 
O my mother, who is no more! 
Fatherless ! oh! I am left alone : 
O my father, who is no more ! 
To be motherless is a great sorrow ; 
To be fatherless, is it not deep darkness ? 
O my mother, who is no more ! 
O my father, who is no more! 
To be now a servant, that is most painful ; 
To be a hireling is also very sad. 
O my mother, who is no more! 
O my father, who is no more! 
This song is also very harmonious in Mundari. 
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14. Warning about going home quickly. 

Run, girl,-on the broad way ; 

Trip, girl, trip on the long footpath. 

Ran, girl, ran, your mother’s house is on firé ; . 

Trip, girl, trip, in your father’s house a hole 
is burnt. 


If ‘my mother’s house is burning, then will 
I go; 

If a hole is burnt in the father’s house, then 
will I run. - 





BENGALI FOLKLORE—LEGENDS FROM DINAJPUR.* 
By G. H. DAMANT, B.C.8:;; BANGPUR. 


The Finding of the Dream. 
There was once a king -who had two queens, 


named Durani and Surini; he was very much ‘ 


distressed because neither of them had borne him 
a son, so he worshipped God and both con- 
ceived, but Surini bore a son first, and when the 
ceremony of édsti was performed the name of 
Chandra was given him. After that Darin 
bore her son, and at his sdsti ceremony he was 
called Siva Dis. Now before Siva Dis was 
born, a soothsayer had come, and, after making 
magical calculations, had declared that the king 
would become blind if he saw the child who 
was in the womb of Durinti; so directly the 
child was born the king put Durant and her 
son forth from the women’s apartments, and 
made them live in a house which ho had pro- 
vided in another place, neither could he bear to 
hear her or her son’s name mentioned. 

When Siva Dis reached the age of ten or 
twelve years, both he and his mother suffercd 
great hardships from want of food, for they 
lived by begging, and only obtained just enough 
toeat. Siva Dis was very much devoted to the 
worship of Siva,and never ate or drank with. 
out first worshipping him. Siva was very much 
pleased with him, and ‘one day disguised him- 
self.as a sanydei and went to his house as a 
guest, As soon as Siva Dis saw him, he saluted 
him and wrapped his cloth round his throat and 
said with folded hands, “ My lord Brihman, this 


is @ lucky day for mo, since I have seen your 


hononred foot.” He then went to his mother 
to make some arraugement for-his guest's food, 


re 
Ae EN © Amaia, 


* Continued from Vol. IIL. p. 343. 


and asked her what they had in the house: she 
said, “ Child, we have nothing at all; what you 
get. by begging in one day is only enough for us 
two, mother and son, for one meal; it is not 
sufficient for two meals, Who suffers hardships 
like us?’ Hearing this, Siva Dis began to cry, 
and to think what he could give his guest to 
eat. Durdni, seeing her son crying, went into | 
the house and began to search amongst the pots 
and pans, till in one corner of the house, in a pot,. 
she found a little broken rice, and thought that 
if she’ had seen it before, it would not have 
been left there, —it must have been overlooked. 

‘So she took abont half a ser to the sanydsi and 
said, “This is allI have, bo kind enough to 
accept it:” so he took the rice and cooked and 
ate it, and Siva Dis and his mother.ate what 
was Icit. 

The sanydsi was pleased with Siva Dis and 
said: to him, “I will give you a sword which 
you must always keep with you; it has many 
good qualities: if you say to it, ‘Sword given 
by Siva, take me to such a place,’ it will in- 
stantly fly with you there, and you will be 
victorious in battle, and as long as it remains 
with you you will never die.” With these words 
he gavo him the sword and went away, and 
Siva Das always kept the sword by him. 

In the meantime Surini’s son, Chandra, was 
about sixteen or seventeen years old, snd could 
read and write very well. One night the king 

‘saw & very wonderful dream, and remaincd 
awake till next morning thinking abont it. At 
ono watch next day he was still in bed medi 


all 
eminem toneanaied 
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tating on it, so his men-servants and maid- 
servants and the prince came to him with folded 
-hands and invited him to rise, but he paid no 
attention to any of them, and still continued 


to think about the dream. Meanwhile the prime’ 


minister, divin, and other officers of state were 
waitiug in ccurt, and wondering why the king 
was so late in coming—they thought he must 
be angry with some of them: sc the prime 
minister said he would go and callthe king. He 
entered the palace and asked the king why he 
was so late in rising, and requested him to be 
good enough to tell him about what he was 
meditating. The king told him he was medi. 
tating on a very wonderful dream which he 
had seen in the night, and said, “ I thought 
I saw a large two-storied house surrounded on 
ail sides by all kinds of flowers. A very Beanti- 
ful woman. was lying inside it,—her beauty was 
such that it lighted up the whole house; at 
every breath she took while she slept, a flame 
like a flower issued from her nostril, and when 
she drew in her breath the flower of flame was 
again withdrawn. I have been thinking of this 
dream ever since, and it will be well for you if 
you can show it me, for if you do not I will pnt 
you to death.” The prime minister replied 
that, since the king had seen the dream, it must 
exist somewhere, and he would take the prince 
and go in,search of it, and meanwhile the king 
must rise and go to court. So the king rose 
and washed his hands and face and went to 
court, but the whole day he did nothing but 
talk about the dream, so that the business of the 
kingdom was entirely stopped. The king then 
appointed a duy, and the prime minister and 
Chandra started to find the dream, taking with 
thém abundance of provisions, elephants, horses, 
silver sticks, flags, weapons, and soldiers. They 
travelled for six months towards the south, 


wheu they came to a terrible jungle which they | 


were unable to penetrate: it was full of Rik- 
shasas, and there was no road in it. They set 
a great many latourers to work, but the more 
_ jangle they cut, the more there seemed to be 
left. 

Meanwhile Dnurini’s son, Siva Das, heard of 
the dream and asked his mother about it, and 
she told him all the king had seen, and how the 
prime minister and Chandra had gone in search 
of it. Siva Dis said that although the king 


could not bear to look on him, still he was his 


~and the prime minister now are.’ 


father, and if Chandra had gone to try and find 
the dream he would go too. Durini replied, 

“My child, you are the only wealth I have in 
my poverty, if you go away I eannot bear to 
live alone without you: moreover, how can you 
support yourself? Youcunnot go.” Siva Dis 
paid no attention to his mother’s words, but de- 
termined thai as he was the king’s son he would 
go to him and obtain his consent to search for 
the dream. Sohe went to court, but, not having 
sufficient courage to approach the king, he sent 
&@ message through an attendant to say what 
his request was. When the king heard it he said, 
“Why has Durini’s son come to me? he may 

gd ifhe likes: I sae as be sorry if he dies; he 
is no child of mine.” Siva Dis was state 
with that, and went to his mother to ask for 
her consent, and told her that his father had 
agreed to let him go; she would not -at first 
consent, but at last gave him leave to go. So 
he took his sword and went into a field, and 
sat on the’ sword and said, “Sword given by 
Siva, take me to the place ee Chandra 
The sword 
instantly lifted him up and took him to the 
place where they were, finishing a six-months’ 
journey in one day. Siva Das went to Chandra 
and saluted him, and asked whether he had 
succeeded in finding the dream; but he replied 
that they had come across the jungle, and, not 
finding a road through it, had beén uiiable to 
discover anything concerning the dream, and 
that the jungle-was fuli of Rakshasas, and the 
more they cut it the more it grew. 

Siva, Dis said he would go to the west ofthe _ 
jangle and see ifthere was any roadornot. So 
he went a little way, but saw nothing bub jungle 
on every side ; he then ent a road with his sword 
till he came to the other side, but the jungle 
grew up behind him as fast as he cut it. All 
this time Chandra was in the same place, 
still clearing jungle. When Siva Dis came 
into the open country he could sec no village 
or people, so he travelled on to the west for 
five days till he came to a village, which he 


‘entered, and inquired who was the king of the 


country and whether: there was any’ bazir. 


‘The peopie told him there was a great king 


there, and also a bazir: so he went to the 
baziir and bought a house, in which he lived, 
and after he had esten he bought a shield and 
a necklace of beads and put on the dress of an 
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upcountry man. He then went to the king’s 
palace, taking his sword and shield, and seeing 
the jemadiar in the courtyard he told him he was” 
an upeountry man seeking for service, and that 
he would undertake whatever no one else could 
do. The jemadir informed the king, and the 


latter ordered him to be brought before him. | 


Siva Dis came very respectfully, and the king, 
being pleased with his appearance, ordered him 
to be appointed to keep guard in the courtyard. 

So Siva Dis continued to eat and live there. 


Now the king had fcr a long time been subject | 


to a disease which came on once or twice a 
month, and it attacked him just at this time 
and he became senseless. A great many doctors 
and physicians had formerly attended him, but 
none of them conld cure the disease ; so the 
prime minister, remembering that the new 


servant had undertaken to do what no one else : 
could, sent for him to the king’s presence and | 


told him about the king’s illness. Siva Das 
inquired the nature of the disease, and the king 
told him that a sound of weeping was heard to 
the north, and when it reached his ears he was 
instantly attacked by the disease and became 
senseless. Siva Diis, on hearing this, waited till 
midnight, and then, taking his sword and shield, 
went twenty ios along the north road till he 
reached a high mountain, which he ascended, 
and on the.top found a beautiful girl who was 
screaming and erying, but she was really a 


RAkshasa who had assumed the form of a_ 


woman, and when her crying reached the king’s 
ears he became ill. Siva Dis asked why she 
was cryme, 

place, and when she refused to go away he 
threatened to cut her in pieces ; she grew angry 
nf that, and assumed her own shape and came 
towards him, and they fought for a long time, 
but at last he ent off one of her arms, which 
was fifty cubits in length. 

She ran away as soon as her arm was cut 
off, and the king’s disease was stayed. Siva Dis 
thought he had better take the arm with him 
and shovw it in the palace, or no one would helieve 
him: so hetook it, and seating himself on his 


sword said, ‘Sword given by Siva, take me and | 


the arm of the Rikshasa to the king’s palace.” 
He was instantly lifted up and deposited in the 


_king’s courtyard. The next morning every one- 


was astonished at the sight of the arm of the 
fuikshasa, and the king was yery much pleased 


‘ smell the scent of a wondrous man.” 
| moment Siva Dias descended beside them, 


eo and told her she must leave that ~ 


with Siva Das, and, wishing to know more 
nbout him, inquired whose son he was and where 


he lived. Siva Dds gave a true account of 


himself, and the king gave him his daughter in 
marriage. Siva Dis remained there for a few 
days after his: marriage, and then determined 
that he would proceed in seafch of the_dream, 
so he took leave of the king and travelled along 
the road for a month, and then mounted his 


' sword and flew over the sea to the country or 
| the Rakshasas. 


As he was approaching, two Rakshasas were 
bathing in the sea, and one of them said, ‘I 
At that 


and they seized him and began to smell and 
lick his body. One of them said, “I shall 
eat man’s flesh,” the other said, “ No, brother ; 
what is the use of eating one man? he will not 
fill your belly ; we will hold him to ransom and 
take him to the king, who will be pleased with 
us.’ So they agreed on this plan, and held 
him to ransom and took him to the king, and 
said, “See, we have brought this man from a 
long distance for you : be pleased to accept him.” 
Thé Rakshasa king was excessively pleased. to 
obtain Siva Das, but, liking his appearance very 


much, he refrained from eating him, and said to 
' his prime minister, “ I do not wish to eat this 


son of man; he is very good-looking and must 
be some king’s son, so I will not kill him, but 
will marry him to my daughter.”” The minister 
told the king to do as he pleased, and the 
matter was settled, and in a few days Siva Das 
married the Rikshasa’s daughter. Some time be- 
fore the marriage, Siva Dis said to the king, 
“You have promised to marry me to your 
daughter, but suppose she should kill and eat 
me?’ Theking replied, ‘‘ We are Rakshasas, it 
is trae, but we do not kill our husbands and 
suffer the terture of widowhood ; we could not 
commit such asin.” Siva Das was reassured 
at hearing this, and spent some time happily 
with his Rikshasa wife, and as he was really 
fond of her he constantly remained with her. 
One day he told the king about the dream 
which his father had seen, and how he had come 
to search for it, and asked if he knew where it 
was to be found. The king said he had heard 
that the dream really existed, but he did not 
know where it was to be found; he heard of it 
from an ascetic who lived inthe forest three 
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days’ journey to the sopth, and he could tell 
where and how it was to be found. Siva Dis 
inquired how he could approach the hermit, and 
the king told him that when the hermit went 
to the river-side to perform his devotions he 
must go to his hut and clean it thoroughly. and 
remain in hiding near, and when the hermit 


returned and saw all his house cleaned he would | 


wonder who had done it, and after considering 
a, little time he would discover who it was and 
call him by name : he must then go and prostrate 
himself, and when he was questioned relate the 


whole story. Siva took the advice of the Rak- 
shasa, and went to the house of the sage, but | 


found he was not at home, so he cleaned the 

house and remained concealed near. The sage 

returned and wondered who it was that had 
cleaned his’ house, and after considering a little 
time he discovered that it was 2 king’s son 
named Siva Das, so he called him by name, and 
Siva Das came and stood before him and saluted 
him; the sage told him to sit down, and asked 

him why he had come. Siva Dis told him all 

about the dream he had come te-seek, and said 

he had come to him as he heard’ he could give 

him some information about it. The sage said, 

‘The dream is true, but very difficult to find ; 
if you will remain here a few days, t will- tell 

you how you can getit.” Siva Das remained 

there for some time, living on fruits and roots, 

and at last told the sage he wished to hear how 
the dream could be obtained. The sage replied, 
“There is 4 pond here, and on the north side of 
of itisa phat anda temple of Siva: on the night of 
the fall-moon five nymphs from heaven, amongst 
whom is one named Tillottama, will come to 
bathe there ; they will descend from their cheriot 
ond take off their clothes and put them on the 
bank of the tank and go into the water: you 
must take their clothes and remain concealed. 
The girl who has the mole on her nose is the 
one from whose nose the flower will come out.” 
On the night of the full-moon the gage said, 
‘s Siva Dis, to-night you must go tothe pond, for 
the nymphs will descend, and I will give you 
some holy water which you must take with you, 
or they will bura you to ashes: and you must 
go very carefully.” Siva Dis took the holy water 
and went to the temple of Siva on the bank of 
the pond. In the meantime the nymphs came 
down from heaven and went to bathe in the 


j 


| 
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water. The whole place was lighted up with 


their beauty, and -Siva Dis was so enraptured 
that he forgot to take the holy water, but took 
the clothes of all five and went and hid again. 
When the nymphs had finished bathing, they 
came to the ghit and found that all their clothes 
had disappeared, so they wished that the man 
who had taken them might be reduced to ashes, 
and as Siva Dis had not the holy water of the 
sage with him he immediately became ashes. 
When the sage saw it he repcated an mean- 
tation and restored him to life, telling him that 
he would have perished entirely had he not seen 
his ashes. So Siva Diis remained with the sage 
till the next full-moon, when the sage again 
gave him some holy water and fastened it in 
his dress, and toldi him to take the clothes of the 
nymphs and go and sit in the temple of Siva ; 
and when they saw thai their clothes were gone 
they would curse him, but no harm would befall 
him; and when they asked him to give back 
their clothes he wasto refuse, and they would 
urge him and promise that if he consented he 
should marry whomacever he liked among them; 
and if he married the cne who had a mole on 
her nose and was called Tillottama the dream 
would be obtained, and lastly he was not to mind 
her being very ugly, but to marry her all the 
same. Siva Dis gaincd confidence on hearing 
this, and went to tlic temple, and the nymphs 
came downand bathed as before, and he took 
their clothes away aul went into the temple and 
clung to the idol. When the nymphs had ended 
bathing, they came up the ghat and found their 
clothes gone, so they uttered the curse as before, 
but as Siva Das had the holy water with him 
no harm happened to him. a 
The nymphs inquired who he was, and told 
him. to give up their clothes, but he continued tu 
refuse. Now they were naked and could not 
delay, because they were engaged to dance in 
Indri’s court, sothey promised that if he would 
restore their clothes he should marry the one he 
liked best among them. On hearing that, he gave 
back the clothes, and they came and stood ina 
row before him, telling him to choose tho one 
he preferred, and all the time Tillottama was 
standing there, looking very ugly. Siva Das 
looked at them, but was so bewildered that he 
could think of nothing; at last, however, as the 
sage had bidden him, he married Tillottama, 
although she looked so ugly, but the other 
nymphs said, “ We are much the most beauti- 
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fol, and yet you have married her, although she 
looked so ugly: for shame, prince! an 

Tillottama: regained her former good looks, 
and she and Siva Dis went away and remained a 
little time together, and when she was starting 
for her own country she gave him a flute and 
told him she would come to him whenever he 
played 16. 

Siva Das took the flute and returned to the 
house of the sage, and told him how he, had 
. found the dream. The sage told him not to de- 
lay there any longer. but to go back to his 
own country ; névertheléss he stopped there a 
little time, till one'day- he thought that he had 
' never put the dream to the test, and he wished 
to see it, and also to see whether the finte was 
4rue or nob. Having determined on this, he 
played on the flute, and ‘Tillottama instantly 
appeared before him and said, “‘You madman, 
have you no consideration for time ? this is the 
time for me to dance in Indra’s court.” However 
she stayed with bim a little time and then went 
away. 

Next day Siva Dis thought that, now he 
had proved the finte to be true, he would like 
to see the dream, ‘so ons day ak midnight he 
said to his sword, “ Sword Ay iyen by Siva, take 
me to the place in heayen tkhére Tillottama is 
sleeping :” so the sword took him to heaven, 
and he found Tillottama asleep, and the house 
was lighted up by her beanty as if by light- 
ning, while the flower of fre kept coming out 
from her nose and retreating again. 

. Siva Das was excessively delighted at the 
ight and seized the flower, and she woke up 
instantly, overcome with joy, and said, ““Your 
death has come, for if you come face to face 
with any of the gods you will be reduced to 
ashes and will make me a widow: you must 
leave this placeat once.” So Siva Dis descend- 
ed-to carth and went back to the sage, and 
after he had taken leave of him went back to 
the country of the Rakshasas. 

His wife and her mother were very glad to 
see him, and set food before him. The king 
of the Rakshasas had a young unmarried niece, 
whom Siva Dis married, and passed seme time 
in great happiness, but at last thought he ought 
to return to his own country: so ha went to the 
king and said he had found the dream and did 
not wish to make any further delay. The king | 
said he had no objection to his going, so Siva 


Das selected a Iucky day for his journey and 


prepared to start. He and the Rakshasas 
packed up a great many things in a small com- 
pass, and he said he supnosed they must travel 
by palki, but the Rakshasa king said they never 
wentin pdlkis, but travelled in the air. So say- 
ing, he gave his daughter a great many orna- 
ments, and bade her and his son-in-law farewell. 
They all three travelled onwards in the sky till 
they reached the city of the king whom Siva 
Dis had served and whose daughter he had 
married. Siva bought a house. in the bazar, 
and then went alone to the king, and remained 
in the palace for two days, and was treated with 
great respect, and then he told the king that he 
had found the dream and wished to go to his 
own country. The king replied that he might 
take his daughter and go; and he adorned her 
with jewellery and sent her with Siva Dis, and 
he and she and the two daughters of the Rak- 
shasas all travelled along the sky together till 
they reached the place where Chandra, the son 
of Surini, and the minister were trying to cut 
their way throngh the jungle. _. 

Chandra asked if he had found the dream, 
and who the three women were, and Siva Das 
said he had found. it, and the women were his 
wives. So Chandra concluded that the dream 
was in the power of one of them, and he and 
the minister: plotted together to kill Siva Das 
by some stratagem, and take the three women 
to the king and tell him they had found-the 
dream. Having determined on this, he one day 
invited Siva Dis to play at dice on the edge 
ofa well. Now Siva Dis.was a. very intelligent © 
man, and he suspected some design, so he said 
to his wives, “‘ If Chandra should throw me into 
the well, you must take all your. clothes and 
ornaments and throw them in after me and then 
go with Chandra, and if he attempts to misuse 
you, you must say that you have made a vow,. 
and. until that vow be accomplished you will not 
touch a man.’ 

So they went to play at dice, and while they 
were playing one of them gave Siva Dis’a push 
‘and threw him down the well. He had his 
sword and finte with him, so he ey said, 
“Sword given by Siva, protect me,” and imme- 
diately he spoke, although he had fallen half-: 
way down the well, “he rose in the air; but 
in the meantime his threo, wives “had _ come 
and thrown their orriamonts and” clothes down 
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the well, so he took them with him. Chandra 
and the minister then took the three women 
and went to their own country, and Chandra 
tried to misuse them on the -way, but they 
spoke as Siva Dis had told them, and he de- 
sisted. 

The king was very glad to hear that the son 
of Suriini had returned with the dream, and 
ordered dancing and singing; he then invited 
a great many other kings to witness the dis- 
closure of the drcam. Now before Chandra had 
reached home, Siva Dis had come out of the well 
and gone to his own house, where ho remained 
in secret. In the meantime Surint thinking 
that Chandra had married the three wives 
grected them like a mother, and sont a servant 
to call Durant. When the servant told Durini, 
she said, “‘I am only a poor woman, w hy should 
I go?” Siva Das said, “Mother, it is better 
that you should go; no man has ever seen orna- 
ments hke those Lhave brought from the land 
ofthe Rakshasas, aud no jan ean make them.” 
So he made her wear them, and sent her to the 
kine’s palace, She found the bridegroom and 
the three brides there, but when the latter saw 
her wearing their own clothes and ornaments 
they made signs to cach other that she was their 
mother-in-law, and had worn the ornaments as 
a proof of it, so they kept quite close to her 
and followed her wherever she went. Surini 
wished happiness to the bridegroom and brides, 
but when she found they would not enter ihe 
house she began to abuse Durant, enalling her 
witch, meddler, burnt forchead, andsayine, “You 
have come into my house and bewitched the 
three wives; yor cannol bear to see the pros- 


perity of others: die, unluckywreteh! his isthe | 


reason, too, the king has become’blind.”” Dirani 
said to the three wives, “lam only a poor old 
woman, do not. come with me, I have nothing 
to do with you.” They replied, “ You are our 
mother-in-lhiw.”” Durant said,‘ No, you must co 
now into the house of this other mother-in-law ; 
see how she continues to abuse me!” So the girls 
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left her and went into the house of Surint. In 
the meantime the son of Surin? was abont to 
show the dream to the king, and a great many 
other kings had assembled to witness it. The 
king said, ‘‘ Chandra, our court is now crowded, 
show us the dream.” So Chandra went into the 
house to the three wives aud said, “ Which of you 


_?mows about the dream ? show it to me.” 


The girls said, “‘ What is that ? we know no- 
vag of any dream.’’ SoChandrafied away by the 
back door. The king, seeing he delayed to return, 
sent to look for him amt-found he had ron away, 
and after hearing the whole sivry from the three 
wives he banished Surani and. her son from the 
palace, and summoned Siva Das and said to him, 
“ What do you know about the dream?’ So 
Siva Das related all his adventures from the 
beginning, aud how he had found the dream. 
Then the king took him to his heart and was 
excessively pleased with him, and changed the 
name of Durint to Surini, and took her to 
Siva Das asked his father 
to build him a two-storied house surrounded 
by beautifui flowers and adorned on the 
walls inside with carved work. So the king 
ordered the house to be begun at once and 
completed within a week, and then he said, 
“Phe house is ready, now show me the dream.” 
But Siva Das said, “ Ask all the other kings as 
before.”? When they were all assembled, he chose 
lucky moment and went into the house, and 
sat on a maguifieent bed.and began to play his 
flute; Tilottama instantly appeared, and they 
were both delighted to see each other again : her 
beauty lighted up the whole place, and after a 
little thne the Hower was seen coming out 
and entering her nose as before. Siva Das 
ealled all the kines who were assembled to 
wituess it, and when they saw it they all ex- 
claimed, “© What a wonderful sight we have 
seen !”? and praised Siva, Das. When the king 
saw it, he gave up his kingdom to Siva Das, who 
heneetseeat d lived with his toar wives in the 
greatest liappiness. . 





THE AUTHOR OF THE PAIALACHHI. 
BY J. YU. BUHLER, Pn. D. 


In my first notice of the Degikosha. entitled 
Péiatuchhi (lad. Aat. vol. (1. p. 805) 1 had to 
leave it doubtful who its anthor was. T pointed 
oul that uccording to Dharuasdgara’s and other 
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Jaina writers’ Gurvivalis Dhanap ala, a pro- 
léyé of king Munja and King Bhaja, wrote 
au Desindmanidld in the year Vikramn 1029 


at Ujjain, and that the Jdiulaehhi tad been 
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composed in the same year and in the same 
place. If I was unwilling to declare myself 
for the identity of the two works, the reason 
was that I could not trace in my MS. some 
passages which Hemachandra, in his com- 
mentary on his own Desikosha, ascribes to Dha- 
napala, 

I have, however, lately found a second copy 
of the Pdialachh?, which is more correct than 
the first. On looking over the coneluding verses 
in this MS., I find that.verse 279 contains 2 
conundrum on the author’s name, the solntion 
of which is Dhanavala, the Prakrit form of 
Dhanapala. 


The verse runs as follows :— 
kaino andhajana kiv§ kusalatti payinam 
antima vanna | 
nimammi jassa kamaso tenesi viraid desi 
279]. 
“By that poet this Dest has been: composed, 
in whose name the last syllables of the words 
‘anDHA, jal. A kiVA kusaliA cccur in their 
proper order, 7.e. Dhanavala.’” 

«* Andhajana kiva kusalatti” may be under- 
stood to mean “‘a fool ora clever man.’’ The 
author probably means to convey the idea that 
a fool.won’t find out hisname, but that a clever 
man will. 





MISCELLANEA AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


HINDUISM AND REVELATION. 


In his Sixth Anniversary Address illustrating 


the existence in Hinduism of faint traces of the 
great truths of Revelation, the Rev. K. M. Ban- 


nerjea thus writes of ‘‘the inscrutable Will of 


the Almighty that without shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sin. This too appears 
embedded in ancient Aryan traditions—in the ériti 
or ‘hearings’ of our ancestors.” That the great 
religious duty according to the precepts of ancient 
Brahmanism consisted in the offering of sacrifices, 


is @ notorious fact on which it is not necessary to- 


say much. Next to the Jews, this religious duty 
was most assiduously observed by the Bréhmans. 
Names of priests, words for fire, for those on 
whose behalf the sacrifices were performed, for the 
materials with which they were performed, abound 


in language etymologically derived from words ° 


' implying sacrifice. No Hterature contains so many 
vocables relating to sacrificial ceremonies as 
Sanskrit. Katyiyana says that heaven and all 
other happiness are the results of sacrificial cere- 
monies. And it was a stereotyped idea with the 
founders of Hinduism that animals were created 
for sacrifices. Nor were these im olden days con- 
sidered mere offerings of meat to certain carnivor. 
ous deities, followed by the sacrificers themselves 
feasting on the same, as the practice of the present 
day represents the idea. The vicarious nature of 
the sacrifices appears to have been substantially 
comprehended by the promoters of the institution 


in India. ‘The sacrificer was believed to redeem 


himself ‘by moans of the sacrifice. The anim 
sacrificed was itself called the sacrifice, because it 
was the ransom for the soul. 

Not. only was the sacrifice quite free from the 
idea of offering meat for the carnal gratification of 
any special deity, but ee sacrificial ceremony, 


most assiduously performed according to an ela- 
borate ritual, had no necessary reference whatever 
to any divine presence, certainly not the Supreme 
Divinity, for the Sankhyas and Mimam- 
Saks, who denied such a Divinity, were even. 
the more assiduous in the performance of these 
‘duties’. because of their atheism. The overt 
ceremony was performed without any covert 
notion of a presiding deity, although theoretically 
some elemental or creature divinity was somehow 
connected with it. The ceremony was indeed 
considered a mysterious opus operatum—which, 
if only gone through acéording to rule, conferred 
the blessing expected. The ritual was performed 
—the-theology was forgotten. And therefore the 
efficacy of the sacrifice was called a mdyd—or a 
mysterious power. “ We abolish, O Déath! by 
the mdyé or mysterious efficacy of sacrifice, all 
those bonds of thine thich are for the destraction 
‘of mortals -” Taitt. Aranyaka. 

Mr. Bannerjea further finds among his Aryan 
ancestors recollections, however distorted, of 
various events in sacred history from the very 
creation of the world down to the dispersion of 
mankind—as (1) the recollection of the Spirit 
brooding on the surface of the waters in thé story 
ofthe egg in the midst of chaos in which Brah- 
m 4 was produced ;—(2) of the sentence pronounced 
on the great dragon the serpent called Satan, in 
the story of Nahusha similarly cursed for his 
pride and sacrilege to become a serpent creeping 


‘on his belly—the name itself corresponding to the. 


word in Genesis which stood for that subtle enemy 
of God and man;—(3) of the righteousness in 
which man was originally created and his primitive 
longevity, in the. story of the Satya Yuga—of 
the deluge itself in the story of Satyavrata and 
his ark resting on a mountain. 


Fesruary, 1875.] 


THE TOLLS OF GOAIL HAT (vol. III. p. 342). 
The story of the Tolls of Goail Hat is also told 
about Jundgadh, but there it is the wife who col- 


lects them, calling herself Phuiba. 
C. E.G. C. 








QUERY—“ LADA LIPPER.” 

Siz,—In a memoir of Dr. John Leyden, who 
accompanied the Mysore Survey at the beginning 
of the century as Surgeon and Naturalist, I lately 
met with the following passage :— 

“‘ He particularly distinguished himself by trans- 
lating some inscriptions in an obsolete dialect of 
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the Tamul language, and in an ancient character 
called theLadaLippeeorVerraggia, which 
no European had ever been able to decypher, and 
which was hardly known even to the most learned 
Indians, but which he found out by comparing to- 
gether several different alphabets.” 

Can you or any of your readers supply informa- 
tion as to what the character referred to was, and 
where specimens of it are to be met with ? 


Lrwis RICce, 
Bangalore, 9th Decenber 1874, 


Possibly the Vatteluttu (Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 2295 vol. 
III. p. 333) may be here meant.—Ep. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


PAaNCHATANTRA (Bombay Sanskrit Series), Edited with 
Notes, I. by F. Kielhorn, Ph, D., 11.-V. by J. G. Biibler, 
PH.D. \ 


About a quarter of a century ago, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, under the patronage of the 
Hast India Company, took in hand the publishing 
of valuable Sanskrit works which had previously 
been accessible only to the few, and that often in 
an incomplete and inaccurate form. The thorough- 
ness of the work was sufficiently guaranteed by 
the names of the scholars selected to carry it out, 
and we owe much to the labours of Ballantyne, 
Cowell, Hall, Réecr, Rajendral4l Mitra, and others, 
the fruits of which are presented to us in the 
old series of the Biblioteca Indica. Some books, 
hoavever, are now out of print, and others—the 
Lalita Vistara for example—were never finished. 
Simultaneously with the retirement of the Kuro- 
pean editors from this country the serics appears 
to have ceased. It wis afterwards resumed, but 
not under the same auspices, or with the same 
happy results. It would be unfair to pass by 
unnoticed the very laudable efforts in the same 
direction made by the learned grammarian Pro- 
fessor Tférdnitha Tarkavichaspati and his worthy 
son, who have striven to bring the classics within 
the reach of the poorest. The number of works 
brought out of late years by these two scholars 
is amazing, but uceuracy has, we regret to say; 
beeu often sacrificed in the desire to bring out a 
book rapidly, ‘The editors of the Bombay Sans- 
krit Series are endeavouring, it would seem, to 
take up the thread where ib was dropped by the for- 
mer labourers in Bengal, and to give us thoroughly 
accurate and trustworthy .texts, with the addi- 
tion of concise notes in Enelish, How far their 
ciiorts have been successful we propose to ex- 
amine, confining ourselves on the present oceasion 
to Nos. 1. Lif. and LV. of the series, which com- 
prisethe Panchatentra, We would remark, however, 


| 
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that whilst the native professor and his sou have 
fallen into the Scylla of undue haste, the scholars 
here have been drawn into the Charybdis of 
excessive slowness. Five years ago, when No. 
VI. of the series was published, we were in- 
formed that the Dasukumdracharita, Kidambari, 
and Miladi Midhava were in preparation, yet up to 
the present time Part I. of the first-mentioned 
is all that has appeared. Let us hope that the 
remainder are not about to share the tate of 2 
valuable and voluminous work on Caste which was 
iu the press in Bombay more than fifteen years 
ago, but has not yet been disgorged by that 
monster ! ; 

Very little need be said regarding the text of 
the Punchatantra which Drs. Kielhorn and Bith- 
ler have now secured for us. It isa thoroughly 
good one. Misprints have crept in here and there, 
chiefly in the latter part of the work, but perfect 
accuracy in Oricntal printing seems at present 
tnattainible. The notes, too, as a whole, are all 
that could be desired, and .are trnly aerlten i 
parvo, It were to be wished that thoge appended 
to the atler volumes of the series had been drawn 
up on the same principle. A notable example 
of entirely opposite principles of annotating is 
furnished by the Bhartrihari published this year. 
Regarding some of the notes now before us we 
must, however, join issue with the learned editors, 
and we will begin with those in No. I. (Tautras 
iv. and v.) Qn page 4, the alligator, giving 2 
description of the preparations made by his wife 
for the reception of the monkey, describes her as 
aaararaeratsaeay, which might be rendered “ ar- 
rayed in pearls and rubies,” or “having pre- 
pared‘pearls and rubies.” Dr. Biihler, however, 
rendors Jaya by “splendid,” which seems wholly 
unauthorized. ‘The same word occurs in Bula 


Bicétrata, i. 5, 81: Benita BAA THT RUT TT 
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saftrar Tesraary, where it evidently means “at- 
tired” or “got ready:” In the form yrpitpea it 
is found also in Tantra ii. page 12, and means 
“spread. out,” “ arranged.” Passing on to page 02, 
where we are introduced tosome young Brahnians 
who are lamenting their poverty, the following 
line occurs—ayapsaony Prete: Gey: Us aT: 
aay wadife farsa, “a man forsaken by wealth 
immediately becomes (is-looked upon as) 4 
stranger (or outcaste),” but, strange fo say, the 
word afq: has been translated “a corpse”! 
Possibly the learned annotator had in mind the 
word aja: “to be carried away,” and concluded 
that the poverty-stricken wretch was only fit to 
be taken away to the burning-ground! We are 
inclined to think thatthe words q=say and aT 
on p. 63 are mistranslated, but this is a diffi- 
cult point. The music of India and Europe 
are so dissjmilar that it is hard to say what 
terms in the one are exactly represented by those 
ofthe other. Turning now to No. III. (Tantras 
li, and it.) we find on page 17 the expression 
Rrarisaur rendered “with the help of the fire 
imparted by the treasure,” but moze: correctly it 
should be “by means of the warmth of the 
treasure.” Again, instead of the note on page 
50, line 15, we would suggest the words “in order 
that we may fix upon a plan and the means of 
carrying it out.” On page 66) the following verse 
occurs :-— 
eQrasrnat Saree TAA, 
sem: areata, T AeA. 

$ar-q is translated “slaves,” bub we should like 
some anthority for it. Its literal meaning is 
“Jow-born,”’ but sueh a one is nof necessarily 
a slave, and we have never met with a passage 
in which the word reyuired that interpretation. 
In the Bhdgavaia Purdua, IV. 4, 22, it is used in 
its literal sense as an epithet of @g- In the passage 
quoted above, however, it would be infinitely better 
to derive the word from F, the ground, the whole 
compound thus meaning “ ground-produced,” 7.e. 
“a tree.” The vocable gay, a tree, is met with in 
the Kirdidijuniya, XV. 18, and #7=q is merely 
another form of it, on the same principle as 
way and syya-q. If rendered “ ponds, wells, 
tanks, temples, and frees,” the passage presents 
2 ore homogeneous whole than it does if “slaves” 
are introdneed. 

We proceed now to No. IV. (Tantra i.), which 
was cdited by Dr. Kielhorn. There are many 
difficult and doubtful passages in this Tantra, 
which have generally bean elucidated, though we 
cannot but demur to some of the explauations 
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offered. What authority is there, for instance, for 
translating =q¢et¢(page 16, line 9) by “appellation ;’”” 
or Feared (page 18, line 21) by “ after great 
consideration,” when it evidently means “ as a spe- 
cial favour’ ? We cannot uphold either “one who 
is a stranger to noble conduct (Sut) possesses 
manifold wealth” as the interpretation of the com- 
pound aerafesrasiayd, which really means 
“ having wonderful dignity on account of his very 
magnanimous actions.” ¢{ is here equivalent to 
aif, aud is used adverbially. lt is used in a 
similar sense in Bdla Bhdrata,i.4, 188. Then too 
Serer: (page 38, line 14) means “ convinced by 
what he had seen,” rather than “one who has 
seen conviction”! On page 45, line 12, the annotator. 
suggests that Gf should there be considered a 
noun. There is not the slightest need, however, 
of so taking it. The word aw in the sentence is 
equivalent to area (garaqa), and the compounds 
which follow are adjectives qualifying it. The 
meaning of the word in question will thus be 
“ filled with” or “thronged by.” Doubtless the 
meaning wick admirably suits the word qT’ on 
page 57, line 10, bat some authority should have 
been cited for it. It is not countenanced by 
Amara, Medini, or any other dictionary consulted by 
us. Could the wick be rightly termed YJy; how- 
ever? Those submerged in the oil of a regular 
diwé are anything but bright! It would be al- 
most better not to carry the analogy beyond the 
first line, and so confine the Tt: to the king. 
maar (page 74, line 21) does not mean “ one who 
regnires some nourishing food,” but “ one who is 
going through a course of diet ;” similarly afta 
(on the next page) is improperly translated ‘‘ the 
suppression of hunger, 7.¢. the inability to satisfy 
one’s hunger.” It means rather “the check (to your 
recovery) caused by hunger.” The lion was being 
dieted after an illness, and the want of his usual 
diet would retard his recovery. We will close with. 
one more instance, taken from page 76. We find 
there this obscure sentence, Tq WATT AAPITSET, 
which Dr. Kielhorn renders “you are not guilty 
of his majesty’s fig, ie. you are not guilty of 
his death.” This is scarcely satisfactory, and 
we suggest instead, “you have done your duty 
as regards our master’s person.” These, then, 
are the chief points on which we differ from the 
editors, and they are as nothing in comparisou 
of those of acreement. 





Tre History of Inp1a from the earhest ages, by J. 
Talboys Wheeler: Vol. II] —Hindi, Buddhist, Brahman- 
ical Revival. (London: Tritbnuer & Co. 1974.) 

“The present volume,” says the author, “ opens 
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with retrospects of the Vedic and Brahmanic ages 
by the light of the materials already brought 
under review in the two former volumes. I then 
brings every other available authority, excepting 
that of the Musalman historians, to bear upo: the 
general subject.” And after enumerating as the 
chief authorities the Buddhist writings, the tra- 
vels of Fahian and Hiwen Thsang, the Hindu 
Drama, Rajput traditions, Marco Polo and other 
travellers, and Faria y Sousa’s History, he con- 
tinues that these “have all been laid under contri- 
bution for every variety of information, and have 
been further illustrated by the experience derived 
during fifteen years’ official residence in India 
and Burma. In this manner,” he adds the at- 
tempt has been made to throw every light upon 
the history, the religion, and the civilization of 
the people of India before the coming of the Eng- 
lish upon the scene.” 

Such a work as here indicated would be hailed 
by every Oriental student with delight. But, un- 
fortunately, Mr. Wheeler scems to have no better 
conception of the magnitude of such a task than 
he has of “ every available authority” on the sub- 
ject. Hence his three expensive volumes already 
published come very far short, not only of his pro- 
mise, but of what has already been achieved by 
his predecessors. Mrs. Manning’s two volumes on 
Ancient and Medieval India are far more trust- 
worthy and valuable to the popularreader than Mr. 
Wheeler’sthree. He has notavailed himself of every 
authority, nor even of the bestof them ; and of Hiwen 
Thsang’s works, he does not appear to have con- 
sulted directly the translation by Stanislas Julicn, 
but only a translation from the French of the 
brief résumé given by M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire. 
Of Megasthenes, he is acquainted only with the 
fragments in Strabo and Arrian, which he quotes 
in the English translations of Falconer and Rooke. 
The Satruitjaya Méhdtmyam he refers to (p. 281) 
“for pious legends of Sildditya, and public dis- 
putations between Buddhists and Jaing’—an idea 
of tho contents of the book which the author 
could never have entertained had he consulted the 
work itself, or even looked into the well-known 
German analysis of it by Prof Weber. The Lula 
Vislara and Rdja Farangini he docs not even 
name ; nor is any work cited—orientul or classical 
—of which there is not an English translation ;— 
not even that invaluable cyclopawdia of Indian his- 
tory and antiquities—Lassen'’s Indische <Aléer- 
thiynekunde, 

In his remarks and generalizations Mr. Wheeler 
is singularly unhappy :—‘ few impartial observers,” 
he thinks, “will deny the fact that to all ap- 
pearance the people of India are drifting slowly 
towards the religion of the prophet of Arabia, 
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rather than towards that Christianity which is 
freely offered, but which they are not prepared 
to accept.” What could have led the author to 
make so rash s statement in face of the latest 
population returns, which show that the Muham- 
madans are increasing in a slower ratio than 
even the Hindus, while the Christians have fully 
doubled in ten years ? 

Again, commenting on the change-from animal 
sacrifices to those of rice and butter, he remarks 
that the latter “was thus associated with the 
materialistic religion of the non-Vedic population. 
This fact,” he goes on to say, “ throws a new light 
upon the legend of Cain and Abel...The flesh- 
sacrifice was accepted; but the vegetable offering 
was rejected. Sofar it would seem that the story 
was intended to enforce sacerdotal ideas. But 
offerings of grain were especially associated with 
a materialistic religion, as in the Greek worship of 
Demeter ; and this form of idolatry was condemned 
in the strongest terms by the Hebrew prophets. 
Hence the offering of Cain was rejected,” We 
confess our utter inability to follow this logic: and 
we think a more careful reading of his Bible might 
help Mr. Wheeler to see that it was the characters 
of the sacrificers that primarily had to do with 
the acceptance of their offerings. But he is 
not particular about catching precise shades of 
meaning or oxpression; thus (p. 125) he says— 
‘“¥n Buddhism there is the tree of wisdom, which: 
possibly may bear a resemblance to the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil:”—in Genesis we read 
of “the tree of tux knowledge of good and evil ;”— 
and he quite misconstrues the expressions in Hox. 
vi. 6; Micuh, vi. 6,7; Isaiah, i. 10-14, into nuquali- 
fied denunciations of sacrifices! 

His ideas regarding the origin of the Brahmans 
are neither very cleay nor well supported. “The 
Vedic Aryans,” he says, “ who colonized the Panjab 
in a remote antiquity, were worshippers of the 
spirits or clements of the universe as gods and god- 
desses, and invoked those deities in old Sanskrit 
verses known as Vedic Hymns. Abt some uubse- 
quent period the Brihmans appeared upon the 
scene.” Then “the Vedic Aryans had neither tem- 
ples, idols, nor rigid caste distinctions. But tho 
Brahmans, on the contrary, appear to have en- 
couraged the construction of temples, and to have 
sct up images oridols.” Again—‘ the Aryan reli- 
gion may possibly have heen a development of the 
ancient worship of the genit loci,—the spirits of 
the hills, forests, glens, and streams. To this 
day mauy of tho hill-tribes in Hastern India. still 
practise this simple worship.” Are these hill- 
tribes Aryans F Siva, he considers, “ was the most 
ancient and most mystic” deity in “the Brahma- 
nical pantheon,” while “in that remote age which 
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may have preceded an Aryan invasion, the Brah- 
mans were probably the priests of a phallic deity 
named Brahma, from whom they may have derived 
their distinctive name.” “Again, the Indian home 
of the Vedic Aryans was, in the Panjdb, to the 
westward of the river Saraswati. The Indian 
home of the Brahmans was apparently in “Hindn- 
stan, and extended from the Saraswati eastward to 
the banks of the Ganges in the Belg abode: 
hood of the ancient city of Kanonj.”- Further, 
“the Bréhmans had undoubtedly made their way 
into the Panjab, whilst the Vedic Aryans were 
mere colonists in the land. But the Rishis com- 
posed satirical hymns against the Brahmans.” 
What will the Brahmans themselves say to this 
and other similar assertions of the author’s ? 

The origin of Sati, Mr. Wheeler considers as a 
“Skythian usage modified by Aryan culture.” 
“The Skythian Satt was modified by the Aryan 
worship of the fireandthe sun. Agni, or fire, was 
the purifying deity. She was not only the domes- 
tic goddess of the household, but the divine mes- 
senger that carried the sacrifice to the gods; the 
purifying flame that bore away the widow and her 
lord to the mansions of the sun.” Now we very 
much doubt the Skyths ever having influenced the 
inner life of another race to any such extent: was 
sati not a political institution to get rid of the 
widows, whose plots still disturb native states ? 

He returns to the details of the former two 
volumes, and again drags the weary reader over 
the stories of Rama and Krishna, leaving him no 
wiser than before, except that “the whole narra- 
tive” of the exile of Rama “may be dismissed as 
apocryphal; as a mythical invention of compara- 
tively modern date, intended as an introduction 
to the tradition of another and later Rama,” -who 
carried on a war with Révana, whose subjects, 
“there is reason to believe, represent the Bud- 
dhists.” But Mr. Wheeler is fond of relegating 
people whom he knows little of to the Buddhists. 
He says elsewhere (p. 428) “there is reason to 
suspect that St. Thomas was a Buddhist Sr4man 
who had perished in the age of Brahmanical 
persecution ;” Chera Perumal, of whom Faria y 
Sousa mentions that he is said to heve retired te 
the Church of St. Thomas and died at Meliapur, 
“in all probability” also “turned a Buddhist monk 
in his old age.” Even Manu was a Buddhist 
(p. 82).- 

Though a gifted writer, Mr. Wheeler does some- 
times write in a style that is unnaturally inflated ; 
and the employment of similes like “the Indus 
and its ‘tributaries’ appearing ‘on the map like 
the sacred candlestick with seven branches” is 
tasteless as it is pedantic.’ He speaks also (p. 165) 
of Mayé becoming “incarnate ina dream with a 


small white elephant!” “The Kathei,” he says 
(p. 172), “have been identified with the Chatties 
of Kattaywar in Guzerat !!!” ‘The serpents men- 
tioned by Megasthenes, with membranous wings 
like bats, whose moisture will putrefy the skin,— 
“are nothing more,” he says, “than the common 
house lizards, and certainly their moisture will 
cause acute inflammation.” Plithana and Tagara 
are “two important marts on the western coast.” 
In the name of Zarmanochegas, who burnt him- 
self at Athens in the time of Augustus, the word 
“Chegas,” he says, “has been identified with 
Sheik ;” but he never says who made this or any 
other of the identifications he notices. 

He makes Sankar Achfrya a Lingdyat (p. 364), 
and does not seem to have heard that there 
are Digambara Jains (p. 361). Sometimes Brah- 
ma, Vishnu, and Siva, he tells his readers, are 
“ separately” worshipped “as the creator, the pre- 
server, and the destroyer of the universe, under 
the name of the Trimurti.”’ The Smartta sect 
wear the linga (p. 393) : and possibly the era of 
Paraguréma (a.p. 825) corresponds to the era of 
Réma’s war with Révaua (p, 423). 

“When. he comes to points of chronology Mr. 
Wheeler tosses about without helm. First Asoka 
lives in the age of the rebuilding of the Jewish 
temple,—that is, we suppose, in the fifth century 
B.c. He is so like Sandrokottos that the two: 
may be one and the same (pp. 232, 487); then he 
ascended the throne 3.c. 325,—quite forgetful 
that in the great edict Asoka mentions Antiochus 
Ptolemaios, Antigonos, Magas, and Alexander, who . 
lived nearly seventy years later, or in 258 B.c. 

We had noted many more.such rash or er- 
roneous statements in this volume; but these may 
suffice to show with what care its assertions must 
be received. The authoris a good précis-write?,and, 
with the text of Tod’s Rajasthan, Fahian’s, Fytche’s, 
or Marco Polo’s Travels, Faria y Sousa’s History, 
or Bigandet’s Legend of Gaudama before him, he 
can produce a readable and interesting réswmé: 
but his reading is too. limited, his power of obser- 
vation too superficial, and his logical faculty too 
untrained, to enable him to generalize with accu- 
racy or to investigate with approximate certainty : 
he is more of the sciolist than of the investiga- 
tor, and wants that accuracy without which even . 
such a book as this is not only wanting in what 
ought to constitute its chief value, but is positively 
pernicious. The scholar will detect its faults, bute 
it is addressed to the popular reader, who has not 
the special knowledge’ to enable him to sift what 
is matter of history fromthe misconceptions of the 
author. To those who can do this, however, the 
volume will afford pleasant and interesting read- 


/ 
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NOTES ON THE CENTRAL TALUKAS OF THE THANA COLLECTORATE. 
BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.8. 


pannel no capital city in the world is so 

closely surrounded by wild and «uncivilized 
country as Bombay. I have, both in the Thana 
and Kulaba districts, heard the fort guns in 
places which (for any sign of civilization they 
showed) might have been in the deepest recesses 
of the Sitpiris, and among people as wild, per- 


haps, as any in the Presidency. The difficulties — 


of provision and transport through most part of 
the North Koivkan aré what one might expect 
in the remotest backwoods. For these reasons, 
probabiy, less than we might expect is known 
about some places not wanting in interest in the 
country lying between the Bassein hills, the 
N. H. extension of the G. I. P. Railway, and 
the southern boundary of the State of Jawiar, 
and comprised in the British talukis of Bhi- 
vandi and W are, to which the following 
notes chiefly relate. 

Harly in the 14th century a freebooting Koll 
named Jayappa Nayak Mukhne founded 
the kingdom of Jawar; and so favourable was 
the country then, as now, to predatory enter- 
ptisc, that in 1341 the Court of Dehli recognized 
his son, by the title of Nem Shih, as Raja 
of a territory extending from the Damangaiga 
nearly to the Ulis or Bor Ghat river, and from 
the Sahyidri range to within a few miles of 


the sea, and Mlewad him to excrcise in its name - 


the Faujdiri of Bhivandt.* From that day 
to this it does not appear that the Emperors evcr 
exercised permanent anthority in these parts 
otherwise than through this mountain robber 
and his descendants ; nor can I discover that 
the Kings of Ahmadnagar, the nearest of the 
Dekhani Musalmiin states, ever brought the 
Jawir territory into subjection. But with the rise 
ofthe Maratha power came a struggle of diamond 
cut diamond.. The An grid fimily pushed so 
far north, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the fine navigable estuary of Kalyan, that we 
find lands held under their sanads ten miles 
N. B. of Bhivandi ; aud with the increasing power 
of the Peshwis times got worse and worse for 
the Rajas of Jawir; till im or “about the year 
1782 Midhavrio Niriyan Peshwii imposed an 

* Rough Notes connected with the petty estate of Jawér, 


tn the Thand Collectorate, by S. Marriott, Esq., Collector 
of the North Konkan. Submitted to Government in 1823: 


arrangement on the Raja by which he was 
allowed to retain territory to the annual value 
of from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 20,000 only.”’+ Ii 
would also appear, from ruins and tradition, that 
the Portugnese possessed at one time much of the 
southern part of Bhivandi, and on at least one 
occasion advanced as far inland as Gunj, inthe 
Wire Taluki. Everywhere along the creeks are 
the ruins of small Portuguese towers, and some- 
times wells; and at Kambe, a mile N. W. of 
Bhivandi, is a small square fort with two bas- 
tions at opposite ‘corners, well placed so as to 
command on the one side the Lakivli Creek, 
and. on the other that of Bhivandi, which is the 
estuary of the Kimwiri river. Itis said to be 
Portuguese; but [ had no time to examine it 
in search of inscriptions. A hamlet two’ miles 
off is called Firangpida.. 

The Musalmins are numerically very strong 
in all this country—a curious ciredmstance 
considering how little political power they have 
ever possessed init. But these are not, like the 
Musalmiins of the Dekhan, descended mostly 
from military adventurers. By race and habit 
pacific and industrious, they are thriving traders 
and cultivators; and, though many are patils, 
the temporary service of Government is not much 
sought after by them as compared with the 
Dekhanis, who scem to think it the only labour 
worthy ofthem. They seem to have, for Mnu- 
hammadans, some taste for education, and stand. 
alone among all casics of these tilukas in their 
abstention from drunkenness, the besetting vice 
of the Konkanis. 

At Bhivandi they have one or two pretty 
mosques, of modern date; a fine “Idgah, date 
unknown ; and @ beantiful tomb which enshrines 
the remains of a certanm Husain Shah, 
commonly called the Divin Shhh, of whom 
they tell that he was Vazir of Bijipar, but .re- 
tired into religions life in this place, and that 
after his death. the then Shah of Bijipur. built 
the tomb.} 

LT have not secn the inside of the building, as 
I could not enter i in beots withont fending 
the revereutial feelings of the Musalmans, or 


Bombay Government Records No. XAVI. New Series. 
p- 15." 


+ Thid. T This, from the dates, is improbable. 
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take them off withont hurting my own; but it 
is said to contain two Persian and two Arabic 
inscriptions, of which I append copies to tlis 
paper. There is a good tank beside the tomb, 
aud a short way south of it a small but deep and 
good well, with a Persian and a Marathi in- 
scription, of which also I append copies, estam- 
pages being nuobtainable either here or in the 
tomb. I found no Hindu buildings or remains 
of any importance near Bhivandi, nor any at all 
at the next camps to the N. E. at Parghe on 
the Agra road, and to the N. at Nanditne. But 
to the west of the latter is the fort of Ghau- 
tara, which may, for aught I know, con- 
tain something to repay an obviously very toil- 
some ascent; and at the village of WA4dowli, 
half a mile N.E. of Nanditne, I measured a 
pimpal-tree (Ficus religtosa) 46 feet 9 inches in 
girth. This is the second largest tree that 
I have measured in Western India, the largest 
being an African Baobab (Adansonia digiiata, 
Marathi Gorakh Chineh) at Junnar, with a 
circumference of 47 feet, anda hollow in it big 
enough to stable a pony in. The third is a 
common tamarind (Tamarindus Indica) mea- 
suring 45, which stands near a village on the 
right bank of the Artnavatt river, about a mile 
above the town of Sirpnr, in Khindesh. The 
pimpal, however, is beyond comparison the hand- 
somest tree of the three, and is justly held in 
high veneration by the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, which, as it shows no sign of unsoundness 
or decay, it may continue to overshadow for 
many generations to come. Four miles north of 
Nanditne is the town of Dughid, famons for 
the defeat of the Mardthas by Golonel Hartley.* 
From Deghid, riding over the battlefield and 
through the pass in rear of it, it is four miles 
to Akloli, on the Tans& river, where 
commences the group of hot springs known 
generally as those of Wazrabai, cursorily 
alluded to by Colonel Sykes under the name of 
‘*Vizrabhace.’"+ These springs occur in or near 
the bed of the Tansi river, every here and there 
along about four miles of its course, which here 
lies over a common reddish trap pierced by 
occasional dykes of intensely hard and homo- 
geneous black basalt. I had no thermometer, 
but, with the aid of one improvised of an egg, 
ascertained that none of the springs approach 
boiling-point in temperature ; and into most of 


* Grant Duff, Hist. of the Mardthds, vol. II. pp. 426-428. 
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them natives jump at once, though there are 
one er two which it is thought prudent to 
approach by first entering one of lower temper- 
uiure. The water is tasteless; and the strong 
smell of rotten eggs and gun-washings, which 
pervades the neighbourhood of the springs, 
arises, I think, less trom it than from the bubbles 
of gas which rise through it, being certainly 
strongest when and where these are most nu- 
merous. The natives believe much in the power 
of these springs for the purification from deadly 
sin and cutaneous diseases. Those at Akloli 
are Clustered round a temple of Mahideva called 
R ame swar (from which name one might per- 
haps infer that it was originally a place of Vaish- 
nava, and not of Saiva, worship). The temple 
itselfis not very remarkable or ancien. It has 
two or three good cisierns filled by the hot 
springs ; and about a hundred yards lower down 
are half a dozen others in the bank and bed of the 
river. A little way north-east of the temple, 
in a pretty spot on the river-bank, is the name- 
less tomb of a European officer, of whom no one - 
knows anything but that “he was a Captain 
Fras Saheb (query Frost or Ferrers), who came 
here with his wife and children about fifty years 
ago to have the benefit of the hot waters, and died 
here. Then the Madam Saheb-chose thia spot, 
and buried him in it and went away.” 

About half a mile down the river from Rimeé- 
war, in the village of Wadowli, are the 
springs of Wazreswar or Wazra bai pro- 
per, which are in the bed of the Tansa, and exactly 
similar to the last-mentioned or lower Rimesgwar 
group. On the side of a spur of the Ghautira 
range stands the temple of Wazra ba i herself; 
“ Our Lady of the Falchion” the Brihmans here 
say her name means,—interpreting wazrd to 
méan' “a very sharp short sword,” though I 
should have been inclined to derive it from vajra 


} (Sanskrit, a thunderbolt). 


This lady is a Yogi whé became ‘incarnate 


in this neighbourhood to destroy Daityas, and 


formerly resided at Gunj, seven miles to the 
north, but broke up heuse there under circum- 
stances hereafter to be mentioned. There is: very 
little to be Icarnt about her from the people 
around, and though there is a Mdhdtimya or 
chronicle recording some particulars about ‘her 
and the river Waitdrna, it is not kept here, 
but by her upadhyd or hereditary priest, who 


+ Geol. Papers of Western india, p. 108. 
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lives comfortably on his pay at Kuvad, some | For, in the first place, the brackets at Ambar- 


twelve milesaway. There are six inim villages 


belonging to this temple, the proceeds of which 
are mostly expended on absentee dignitaries 
of this sort. I really think that when state pro- 
perty is alienated for the support of religion, it 
would be worth while for the state to see that 
itis so applied; the temple here, a fine one 


though modern, is not half kept up; and as the - 


worship of W a zreé war consists toa great ex- 
tent in washing in good hot water, it is deserv- 
ing of support on sanitary grounds. The Gaik- 
vad has recently added to the temple a large 
- mandap of timber, with a tiled roof embellished, 
among other things, with a picture-gallery 
mainly recruited from the backs of French com- 
fit-boxes, of which the chiefand most conspicu- 
ous work of artis a portrait of Mabel Grey in 
a riding-habit. The goddess herself is a rude 
stone female figure, holding in her right hand 
the short Roman-looking sword from which she 
derives her name. Ss 
West of Wadowli is Ganespuri, which 
contains the lowest group of hot springs: the 
temperature of these is* higher than at either 
Rameéwar or Wazribii, but still not up to 
boiling-pomnt; and there is no other differ- 
ence. There is here a temple of Mahadeva, 
with cisterns like those at Rameswar. This 
temple is said to have been built by Ramaji 
Mahideva Bivalkar, Sar-Subedar of Kalyan 
under the last Peshw’, and looks much as 
if it had been. But there are two stones lying 
in front of it which evidently once formed 
part of a much older building. The one ap- 
pears to have surmounted a window or small 
door, and is covered with a very finely and 
deeply carved foliage pattern surrounding a 
sitting figure, probably of Vishnu, about four 
inches high. The other is a bracket* formed 
of a naked female figure of much grace and 
truth, in the position of the lady on the her- 
aldic Irish harp. She has a curious sort of 
chignon, quite different from the coiled pigtail 
‘of the modern Hindu beauty, but exactly re- 
sembling those of some female- figures at A m- 
barniath. -lamdisposed, however, to surmise 
that sheis not exactly a contemporary of theirs. 


* Tt is deeply pierced above, and served a: parently to 
support a flagstaff, or part of the woodwork of a well. 
Oe aaa a toran or. flying bracket under a lintel. 
—-ED. 

+ Compare the legend of W Alukedwar, Ind. Ant. vol. 


III. p. 248, and that of this same goddess (if I recollect | 
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nith are all monstrous or conventional figures ; 
secondly, though the Ganesgpuri lady would 
be quite in the fashion among those of Ambar- 
nath in the matter of coiffure, they are all highly 
adorned, and she in the garb of nature; and 
while she is just such a sonsy lass as may have 
been bathing in the sacred sprig under the 
eyes of the sculptor, they are all deformed to 
that slim-waisted, huge-breasted figure dear to 
the heart of modern Hindn artists and poets. 
From Wadowli a pass called the Gunj 
Khind leads to Gunj, inthe Wire Taluki. It 
is barely passable to light carts; but there are 
two good passes further east—those of Dongaste 
and Siprandé. AtGunj there is a small tank, 
well supplied by springs, which apparently was 
in former days faced with stone walls and good 
ghats, and surroonded by a group of Hindu tem- 
ples of more than ordinary number and sanctity. 
But “when the Firang? lok came, the gods all 
ranaway.” Wazrabai escaped through the 
hills to her present abode. Parasttrima 
was apparetitly short-winded, for he only got 
about halfa mile up the mountain close by, and 
another temple has since been raised to him at the 
spot where he pulled np. K&lka Bhawani 
plunged into the foundation of her own temple,t 
which, being perhaps protected by her snb- 
terraneous. presence, remains in better preserva- 
tion than the others. It is a small and very 
solid building with a shrine and mandap, the 
latter partly supported by pillars carved with 
figures of wrestlers, fighting elephants, &c., rude 
enough, but a good deal better than modern 
Hindu sculpture in these parts. ‘“‘ Hemid Pant 
built it” —-of course. Of the other temples only 
the platforms remain tn siti, with part of the 
superstructure scattered around in ruin. Near 
the ruin’ south of the tank is an upright slab, 
on which is carved an incident similar to that 
mentioned by Herodotus as having occurred 
before his visit to a place in Egypt when 
*‘ suynikl Tpayos enecryero avapavdov.”” ‘The carving 
is very rude, and has been, I sugpect, the work 
of « recent artist upon a patmg-store not 
originally intended for the purpose. [tis wor- 
shipped with much devotion and red paint by 


Fis senne emeiennn 
right) at Chaul, where, on the approach of the Musalmins, 
sire aot into a tank beside her temple. ‘The tank and 
temple, the latter 2 dome rather likea Musalmiin torso. 
‘are alive at this day to bear witness,” and rank among thse 
triple lions of Chanl—360 temples, 360 tanks, and 360 shoa!s 
in the river. 
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the people of Gunj ; but they could, or would, 
tell me nothing about it. I failed altogether 
in finding any inscription among the ruined 
temples, or on a fine well between them and 
the village. 

From Gunj itis about eight milestoG ates, a 
favourite camp in a beautifal grove of mango and 
jack trees on the bank of the Waiturna ; and from 
there it is three more to W are, formerly the 
royal residence of the Jaw ar Rijas. Nothing 
yemains of them but a few tombs completely 
dismantled by the Wadaris;* a mosque and 
temple of Maruti—both in ruins; and a good 
tank, the stone facings of which have been 
pretty well trampled into the mud by the village 
buffaloes. Marching back from Ware to Bhi- 
vandi by the shortest ronte, nothing worth 
recording is to be seen except a dam formed 
across the Tans& river at Dighashi by a basaltic 
dyke, which any one not well acquainted with 
the trap formations ‘would have dificulty in 
believing not to be an artificial barrier “ built 
by the hands of giants, for godlike kings of 
old.” It might be made the foundation of a 
good masonry dam easily enough, and the 
formation of the land is suitable for an irriga- 
tion scheme; but the agriculture of the Konkan 
has not got up to irrigation-point yot—at least 
on. this scale.f 

But on marching from Bhivandi” castwards 
iny inquiries were rewarded by two discoverics 
of some importance. I had been told by Mr. 
MAdhavrio Anant Gupte, Indmdir of Badhina, 
and holder of one of the Angrif sanads already 
mentioned, that “there was a temple on tha 
top of a hillin the jungle of Lon Aid, which he 
had tot himself visited, but understood to be 
of great antiquity and sanctity, and a place of 
yearly pilgrimage;’’ and being at Lonad on 
duty, I made inquiries, upon which the villagers 
showed me a fine but ruined temple of Maha- 
“deva in the village, which appeared to have 
been founded by somebody who knew how 
both to build and carve, and afterwards con- 
tinued or repaired in a period of considerable 
decadence of both arts. IT had not at the time 
geen A mbarnath, buton visiting that temple 
T saw at once that it was identical in style 
with the older part of the temple of Lond. So 


ge cet rp I I SS SSSI CT 


* Tred. Ant, vol. VEL. pp. 185 and 307. 


4 Mr. Terry found ef Ambarulth the remains of a very 
large canal, wheever built it. : 
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upon the 8rd of January I started off back to 
Lonad, determined to hunt up the temple “in 
the jungle,” and supposing thatit might prove 
to be another member of the same family. The 
villagers were ready enough to come ; and after 


about twenty minutes’ riding and climbing, we 


came, not to & Saiva structural temple, but to, 


as 1 think, a Buddhist wihéra which I have 
every reason tc believe has hitherte escaped 
Hiuropean discovery. 
one side of a gien above Lonad, facing S. by W. 
and consists of the following portions :—First. 


Tt is in a hill which forms 


an outer verandah 19 yards long by 2 wide and 
high. A good deal of the rock in front has 
tumbled-down, but it does not appear ever to 
have been supported by pillars, nor could I see 
among the débris any remnants of chisel-work 
or sculpture. About this, however, one could 
not be certain without clearing away the frag- 
ments—a work of considerable labour, and not to 
be accomplished without pick and crow. Atthe 
left end of this verandah isasmall cistern of good 
water, said to ebb and flow with the tide in the 
Kalyan creek, about 175 feet by aneroid below this 
level. It certainly did appear to have recently 
shrunk a couple of inches at the period of my visit, 
about one third of ebb-tide ; but it would require 
a day’s residence on the spot to certify this 
phenomenon, and a good many to explain it. 
Opposite the well is a large group of figures im 
high reliof. They seem to represent a king sur- 
rounded by his court ; there is nothing monstrous 
or unnatural, and very little even of ornament, 
in the sculpture. ‘The principal figures are life- 
size, four feet high as they sit. 

At the back of this verandah is a frieze sculp- 
tured in lower relief, a foot deep, and running 
the whole length of the eave. ‘There are figures 
on it of preity nearly everything that an Indian 
artist could think of, from a charging elephant 
to 2 woman on abed, exeented with much skill 
and spirit. ‘his verandal ts separated from an 
inner one [4 yards X.3 X 8 by.four pillarsand 
two pilasters. Thepillars are all three foct square: 
the two centre ones have a curious capital like 
a fluted hourglass. The onter ones and pilas- 
ters are plain, having only a sort of leaf at the 
cornerg--common enough at Ajuntd, Bhamer, 
&c.—and a circle on each side. The circle on 


ne A 


+ On subsequent investigation 1 found it was all nun- 
SCLSC, 
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the pilaster next the well has something carved 
init like a medallion, but I could not make 
out what, and suspect that this was added by 
a later hand—the simple cirele suits so much 
better with-the severe style of the pillars. 

This inner verandah opens by three doors 
into the great hall. The centre door is moulded 
and has twé pilasters, and two stools in front 
which’ seem to represent a basket: or jar car- 
ried upon some one’s ‘head, the hands clasping 
the edge to keep it steady. ~ The outlines of 
three tiny Chaitya arches are lightly chiselled 
over it, as an‘ornament. It is 73 feet high,and 
4 feet 7 inches wide. . The side doors are plainer, 
but have small standing figures at each side. 
The left one is 6 feet 10 inches high at present, 
and 8 feet 8 inches wide. 
9 in. by 3 ft. 10 in. 


NOTES ON THE THANA COLLECTORATE. 








The right one 7 feet 


The inner Hall is 14 yards long by 7 wide, | 


and about 10 or 11 feet high. A cell or shrine 
has been hewn pretty deep into the centre of 
the innermost wall, but left quite rough; and 
two smaller ones have been commenced right 
and left.of it. In the shrine and inner verandah 
are placed rnde modern imag’es of the present 
_ tenant, a “ Gamdev?t’ called Khandeswar. She 
is a Yogint, and first cousin to Wazreéwar both 
‘in nature and name (‘handa = ® sword). 
There is one rough block of stone in tke inner 
hall (uncertain what it represents if anything) ; 
and a lihga im the outer verandah. A little 
higher up the hillside to the left are two or 
three small cells, unfinished: The closest search, 
with a large grass fire burning in the hall 
and shrine, failed to show any inscriptions, 
nor was there any ancient image. The sculp- 
tuted figures, I think, are decorative, .and not 
meant to be worshipped. There isa small cross- 
legged figure under a pimpal-tree in the village 
between the Saiva temple and a small tank; 
but he does not give me the idea of Buddha. 
These temples are so easy of access from Bom- 
bay that it is to be hoped some effort will be 
made to photograph or mould the figures in the 
outer Verandah: I should think either process 
, would be easy, from the position of the sculp- 
tures.* 
/ The following are the inscriptions above 
alluded to, in the tomb of Husain Shih at Bhi- 
vandi :— 


* [have since completed a very full set of notes of these 
eculptures for the Indian Antiquary. ' 
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Sayad Kutba'din Muhammad Khin Bahador 
built this milk-well m S Shake 1684; Fasli 1181. 
(A.D. 1762) Naik Babale Patharwat. © 
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OF BHARTRIHARI’S NITI SATAKAM. 


BY PROF. C. H. TAWNEY, M.A, CALCUTTA. 
(Continued from p. 4.) 


On Wealth.* 

Down to the lowest pit with rank, and gifts | 

that all admire ; : 

Hurl virtue headlong from the steep, burn | 

pedigrees with fire; ) 

On valour let the bolt descend : for wealth alone | 

we pray, | 

Without which noble qualities are vile as | 
mouldy hay. 

With mind and senses unimpaired, 

In act and voice the same, 


He moves among us like a ghost, 
Wealth’s warmth has left his frame. 


The man of means is eloquent, 
Brave, handsome, noble, wise ; 
All qualities with gold are sent, 
And vanish when it flies. 
The king by evil counsel falls, 
By worldliness the saint, 
Brahmans by want of sacred lore, 
Bad friends good manners tutnt ; 





Indulgence spoils a son, and he 
Upon his race brings shame, 

Continual absence poisons love, 
Neglect cools friendship’s flame ; 


Carelessness ruins husbandry, 
Wrong saps a nation’s health, 

Wine chases modesty, unthrift 
And largess squander wealth. 


ee NY ET CC ET TT IS SC 
rg aca ae ee SE I tN INT NAR 


Three courses open lic to wealth, to give, enjoy, 
or lose; 

Who shrinketh from the former two, perforce 
the third doth choose. 


Less in size the polished jewel, but its rays far 
brighter gleam, 

Who regrets the dwindling sandbanks when 
boon antumn swells the strcam ? 

Glorious we hold the victor, though his life-blood 
gild the plain, : 
Such the generous soul’s undoing, thal which 

seerncth loss is gain. 





: kibioga stanzas have no heading in the Bombay edition, 
a i hha apna rred to wealth and its uses and abuses. 
Lani diag ine the following lines were ontitted hy | 
Watar will serve to put ont fira, umbrellas ’ ains! 

3 ti gainsi. the heat, | 
A shar hook suides the elophe-t, the ox and ass we peut, | 


, Lo! the same man who longs for a handful of 


meal 
As a treasure of infinite worth, 
When his hunger is sated, esteems not a straw 
All the riches and glories of earth ; 
Hence this moral we draw—in this transient 
world 
Nothing’s trifling or great in itself, 
‘Tis the mind that projects its own hnes on the 
mass, 
Now ’tis gotd, now ‘tis counted but pelf. 


King, if thou wish the earth to yield to thee 
the milk of wealth, 

Cherish its offspring, let thy care be for thy 
people’s health, 

For if thou watch todo them good with seldom- 
sleeping eyes, 

Thy realms with golden fruits shall bloom like 
trees of Paradise. 


Grasping and bountifal, crucl and kind, 
Savage and merciful, watchful and blind, 
Truthful and treacherous, policy’s art 
Changcth its shape as an actress her part. 


Fame, might, the power to give and spend, 
To nourish Brahmans, help a friend, 

These blessings arc a courticr’s lot; 

What boots lis toil who gains them not ? 


Fate writcs upon thy brow at birth the limits of 
thy store, 

In barren wilds, on Meru’s peak, “lis neither 
less HOY MLOre 3 

Then cringe thou not to wealthy men, but let 
thy looks be free, 

A pitcher from a pool is filled, as well as from 
the sea. 


Well spake the chdlakt to the cloud, 
“ By thee alone we live, 

This all men know, then why require 
Our prayers before thou give ?” 


te mt an ee =a a RT SR 


setae we cure with doctor's stuff, the serpent’ s bite with. 

ebarrnas,--~ 

Against the fool, the worst of ills, nature provides ne 
‘TTS. 


+ A bird that lives upon rain-drops. 
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O chéiak, listen but a while, and to my speech | A speechless mouth, a grasping king, a scoun- 


give ear— 

Not all alike the clouds that on the face of 
heaven appear, 

Some fertilize the earth with showers, some 
fruitless thunders harl : 


This lesson learn—a suppliant speech is wasted - 


on the churl. 


Neat follows the praise of the wicked man.* 
A cruel mind intent on strife, 
Hnvying his neighbour’s gold and wife, 
Hating the virtuous and his kin, 
Denotes and brands the man of sin. 


What though the scoundrel learned be, avoid 
him, cut him dead : 
Men shudder at the snake that wears a jewel 
in his head. 
The modest man’s accounted dull, the pure 
a prudish knave, 
Th’ austere a sourfaced hypocrite, the meek 
a heartless slave, . 
The orator is tedious, the ascetic but a fool, 
The dignified is haughty, stolid and obtuse the 
cool, 
The hero savage; thus the bad do all things 
good despise, : 
Each: virtue with its kindred vice is tairited 
in their eyes. 
Treachery diviceth households, 
Avarice is a world of vice, 
Truth is nobler far than penance, 
Purity than sacrifice, 
Charity’s the first of virtues, 
Dignity doth most adorn, 
Knowledge triumphs unassisted, 
Better death than public scorn. 


The moon when dimmed by daylight, and a maid 
whose charms have fied, 
A lake with faded lotuses, a good man ill bested, 


drel in his train, . 
Are seven thorns that fret my soul with never- 
ending pain. 


I would not be the kinsman of a monarch 
prone to ire, 

Not e’en the sacrificing priest unharmed can 
touch the fire. 


Not e’en a wonder-working saint 
Can hope to please the greai, 
The silent man is said to sulk, 
The eloquent to prate, 
Patience is held but cowardice, 
Impatience disrespect, 
Officiousness is impudence, 
And modesty negiect. 


Those do not lead an easy life who fall into the 
power 

Of one in whom the seed of vice matures .in 
perfect fiower, 

Who with a herd of fawning rogues delights to 
engird his throne, 

Whose lawless will nu bonds of faith nor ties of 
blood doth own. 


The kindness of the bad at first . 
Is great, and then doth wane ; 
The good man’s love, at th’ ontset small, 
Slowly doth bulk atfain, 
Such difference between these two 
In nature doth abide, 
As ’twixt the shadow of the morn 
And that of eventide. 


Hunters entrap the harmiless deer, 
Fishers the finny brood, 

So bad men canseless interfere 
To persecute the good. 


(Here ends the, praise of the wicked man.) 





THE DVAISSHARAYA. 


The Dvatdéshardya is one of the few 


1174. It was so called because it was intended tu 


historical works that have been left us by Hindu | serve the double object of teaching Sanskrit 


writers. It appears to have been begun by the 
celebrated Hemaicharya, the great Jaina 
scholar of Gujarat in the reigns of Siddhardja and 
Kumirapila, the latter of whom died about A.D. 


grammar and relating the storyofthe Solanki 
kings of Anhillawida Pattan: this 
double task being attempted in verses which must 
be read alternately to bring out either sense. 

ile ae tine dat nae ne bette aeRO 


* In the original dwyaneprasansd. The praise is so faint as almost to Le tantumount to nindd, 
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LakshmiTilak Kavi made a téha or com- 
mentary on,and corrected it, as we are told by 
Leéajaya Tilak Gani, a Jaina monk, who 
completed the work as we now have it at Pral- 
hadan Pat ta n—probably, as K. Forbes con- 
jectures, Pahlanpur (though possibly, Pitlad)— 
at the DivAli in the Samvat of Vikram 1312, or 
a.D. 1255. The narrative portion of the work 
does not even assume to be a connected relation ; 
itis rather a series of anecdotes; but the informa- 
tion afforded by it andthePrabandha Chin- 
td@imani, in reference to customs, manners, 
institutions, and modes of thought, may be re- 
garded as a correct reflection of the times when 
these works were written: anda curious picture 
is thus presented of superstition and moral ef- 
feteness beyond hope of reformation from within, 
even after the warning lesson taught by the sci- 
mitars of the Ghaznivide host in 1026,—though 
that invasion had probably.no small influence in 
developing such characters as Bhima Deva 
I. and Siddhardija. Butthough such princes 
might delay for a time, they could not save their 
people from the fate their grovelling subjection 
toa superstitious priesthood, with its debasing 
results, had earned for them,—a fate finally 
inflicted by the merciless Ala-ud-dinin 
1297 a.p. 

The following is an outline of the narrative 
portion of the Deuidshardya* :— 

The First Sarga. 

There is a city named Anahillapnura, 
that is as it were the svastika of the earth, the 
abode of Nyaya Dharma and Lakshmi, by reason 
of which the whole world is beantificd. Beaiti- 
fal are its women, and the kings that have ruled 
there have been handsome and stronz, obe- 
dient to parents and gurds, and possessed besides 
ofsons. Excellent arrangements are made in 
that city by the king for the snpport of scholars 
studying. Vidya. Religion flourishes in it, and 
the people are opulent and have abundant oc- 
cupation. It is surrounded by beautiful gardens 
full of trees of varied kinds. Debt is unknown 
in the city. Many munis are there, and such 
as perform austcritics. Svarga is ncar to then 

-a8 are the courts’ front of their houses, and 


oem 


® The substance of the first five Sargas has slready Deon 
gimmbhy Mr. K, Forbes in his Ités Malad, vol. J. pp. 59-50. 

_}Mularfija was theson of Réja, and grandson of Bhuvani- 
ren of Kalyin, by Lilé Dev? the danghter of the king of 
An illapor, and was adopted by Samant Singha, the last 
Chiuds prince, Muluraja succeeded bis uncle Simauj 





: 


therefore the city too is called the ‘pure.’ The 
king’s servants are clever and intelligent. All 
its women are practisers of Sati-dharma, there- 
fore the age is continually called the Satyuga- 
‘Beside the city fowSarasvati’s clear waters, 
rendering pure the earth and the air: here 
live Brahmans equal to Vasishtha or Visva- 
mitra, who could produce warriors from the 
fire-pit- 

Mularajaf was the first of the Solanki 
race in this city. He was the benefactor of the 
world, full of all good qualities and generous- 
minded. All kings worshipped him as the sun 
is worshipped. He gained the title of the “ en- 
thratter of the universe, ’’ for the subjects of all 
lands came to his country and found a happy 
residence. To-Brihmans he gave great gifts: 
his enemies, like Dheds, begged outside the town 
from fear of him. When this Rija went out 
on vijayaydtré he subdued the Raja of North 
Koégala Deéa; half the inimical kings he slew, 
the other halfhe forcedtosubmit. The wives of 
his enemies, that, like frogs in a well, had never 
in their lives seen anything beyond their own 
houses, were seized by Bhillasas they wan- 
dered in forests, and avere carried by them to the 
city to be sold as slaves.t This Rija often per- 
formed yajna: he caused the ‘Vedas and other 
books to be collected. He slept not in the day- 
time, and wag often awake at night for the 
protection of his subjects. 

The Second Surga. 

To Mulariija onee on a time Somanatha 
Mahideva said in adream: “O thou who wert 
born of the Chalukya race, be prepared to 
fight with Gri haripu and other Daityas who 
wish to destroy Prabhisa Tirtha: by my 
splendoar shalt thou overcome those Daityas.”’ 
When he awoke, Mularaija was delighted at 
the rocollection of what Mahadeva had said to 
him. In the morning the Raja entered the 
matramandape (court) with his chicf ministers 
Jambakand Jehal the Rinak of Kheralu,§ 
that he might tcll them what Mahideva had 
said. But ai that moment several crown-bearing 
princes presented themselves according to cus- 
tom, so that Mnlaraja was not able to epeak, 


—— ee 





Se 


Singha about A.p. 49. Conf. PForbes’s Rds Mata, vol. 1. 
p. 653 Gladwin’s Ayeen Alburee, vol. IL. pp, 7448. ¢ Sir W- 
KHiot, Jour. I. As. Soe, vol. IV. p. 1; Lod’s Westerh | 
Dndia, p. 150. : ue 
t Conf, 04s Mala, vol. 1. 52. 
§ A town ty the east of Siddhapur. 
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but took his sedt on the throne. 
when opportunity occurréd, the Rija told Jam- 
bak and Jehal his thought of destroying Griha- 
ripu and the other injurers of Siva’s éirtha at 
Prabhasa Kshetra. ““Griharipu,*” said he, 
“was made of consequence by me, but, as if born 
in an inauspicious hour, he has grown shameless 
and slays the people performing penances ; there- 
fore, as a man who has been entrusted by an- 
other with authority should not be killed, I put 
it to you both whether, looking at it in this 
wy, this one should not be killed P Say, there- 
fore, what is your joint opinion: should he be 
destroyed ornot P OJambak, slayer of enemies, 
who art like Vrihaspati, and O Jehal, who art 
wise as Sukra, tell, therefore, at once what is fit 
to be done.”” Jehalanswered,—'‘ Graharipu, 
who is an A bhir (or shepherd) by caste, is very 
tyrannical: therefore the order given you by 
Sivaji for his destruction is right. I think you 
should act even so. Graharipu, being ruler of 
Saurashtra Deéa, kills the pilgrims going 
to Prabhasa, and casts their flesh and bones 
entire into the way, so that though people wish 
to go to that driha, no one can do so from this 
terror; and the seat of royalty in Sorath 
D eéa, which, from the splendour of Sri Krishna, 
till now deserved praise, has become soiled by 
the tyranny of Rija Griharipu. Thisisthe 
cause ofanger. Gradharipu lives at Va- 
manasthalif—the city rendered splendid 
by the flags of Hanumin and Garnda, and in 
Durgipaltf and other places he permits 
to dwell thieves; and in his strength this Raja 
dwells at Vimanasthali withont, fear. 
He is like to Ravana, and therefore the devout 
cannot live there; like an arrow he causes pain 
in the breasts of the religious. He slays the 
armies of his enemies and is victorious; he eats 
the flesh of animals and drinks spirituous liquor ; 
and in the fight he feeds the Bhutas and Piéichas 
and all their crew with the blood of enemies. 
He despises Brahmans; this lord of the west, 
Graharipu,-has caused many Rajas of thesouth 
and of the north to flee leaving their chariots ; 
therefore now he regards no one, nor thinks of 
any, but locks loftily as he walks, as if he medi- 


© Dz —water-animals, and FCI—enemy :—The enem 


of the water-animals—a title rather thana namie. Conf. ° 
"ET oa’s Rajasthan, vol. II. PP. 447,451; Forbes’s Ras Bfald,. : 


“val. I. pp. 53, 58. Probably the Rao Dayat of tradition, 
or his son Naughan, is here meant. The latter was 
reared byan Ahir named Devat. But Amérji Ranchoiji 
Diwfn’s chronslugy places Naughan 130 o: 140 years 


Afterwards, | tated the conquest of Svarga. 





The earth is 
afflicted from the weight of his sins; and the 
men of skill in his kingdom, from associating 
with such an evil one, practise their skill in 
constructing all sorts of weapons, from which it 
is impossible to escape,—in discriminating be- 
tween religious and irreligious practices they 
do not exercise themselves. Graharipn is 
young and lusty, and full of desire: therefore, 
slaying his enemies, he carries off their wives 
to his female apartments. In military force he 
is strong, so that all Rijas have to yield to 
him. Like Yama, Grdharipno is huge in 
person, and in temper too he is like Yama,—he 
seems disposed to devour the whole world or to 
seize upon Paradise. ThisGraharipta causes 
great calamity, plundering people passing along 
the roads, and destroying great forts and places 
of safety among the mountains. He can pass 
and. repass the ocean also: therefore, as when 
Destiny is enraged with the world, people have 
no means left of escape. He is very wealthy: 
the Raja of Sindh Deéa he seized, compelling 
him to pay a fine of elephants and horses; and 
many Rijas has he subdued. Were he to make 
war on Yama, I believe his only means of escape 
would be submission. This Miechha hunts in 
Revatichal,t and slays the deer at Pra- 
bhisa,§ which should not be slain. He eats 
the flesh of cows, which should not be eaten, and 
commits other tyrannical acts. Wise men say 
that any Raja who has the power of punishing 
this tyrant and does not, becomes guilty of his 
sins ; therefore if you do not destroy him, yours 
will be the sin. Ifyou assemble not an army 
and expel -him, his strength will day by day 
increase, till at last he will be uneonqnerable 


“by you, and, on the contrary, will overcome 


ou.|| 
me O Rija, though now, you could take him if 
you chose, yet still you keep on a sort of good 
terms with him. But he is a deceiver, un- 
worthy to be trusted. ' Besides, Mahideva has 
ordered you, O- Raja, in a dream at night; and it 
is the practice of the Chalakya race to punish 
such tyrants: therefore consider this. O Raja, 
Sivaji has given to you the command, because, 
before Mularfja’s time, and yet makes his son Kheng Gr, 
the contemporary of Siddharéje, in kai gel sagt ! _ 
pe es rate cf Gs palece of Vaman Rije 


. vointed out: conf. vol. ITT. p. 188. ; 
as Girntr and the surrounding hills. § Pattan Somanhth, 


{| Conf. Ras Mala, vol. L. pp. 53-4, 


there is no other than you able to destroy him: 
therefore summon an army, and, as this vile one 
cannot be destroyed by an army alone, seek for 
some other resource also, and prepare munitions 
of war. It is fit to kil Grdharipu, who 
exacts new taxes from some people, plunders the 
property of others, slays others. The Rija who 


can punish murderers and does not, is a murderer. 


himself: be assured of this and relinquish sloth. 
As Indra slew Jambusar, as Vishnu slew Ma- 
dhava Daitya, as Siva slew Tripurdsura, so you 
must slay this Griharipu that afflicts the 
world.” 

Thus spake Jehol. On hearing this, the 
Raja asked Jambak, making a sign to him with 
the eye, whether or not it were proper to slay 
Gribharipu and the rest. He answered 
thus :-— 


“This Vaimanasthall, where Graharipu ’ 


lives, is seven kos from the Ujjayantadri* 
mountain and twenty from the ocean, and he has 
bailt another fortt one ios from the mountain 
and four (? 24) kos from the ocean;f and this 
Griharipu closes not his eyes even at night, 
so that he may not be easily conquered. And 
you think of sending an army to conquer lim: 
that is as if one were to attempt cutting down 
a great tree with a grass-cutter’s sickle, Your 
army could not encamp within even a hundred 
kos of Griharipu’s city, and when he sur- 
rounds your army, then you cannot even render 
assistunce. If, therefore, you wish to conquer 
this Graharipu, you must not only send an 
army, but you must go yourself: then will he be 
conqnered. Moreover, Lakha, the lord of 
KachhdeSga, is so great a friend of Gri- 
haripu’s that one would think they were 
brothers; and other Rajas too are his assistants, 
Turk and Miechha, that cause fear to the work {; 
and Lakha too is a great Raja that cannot be 
overcome by any. KachhdeSsa is thirty-two 
kos from Sorathdega, so that that son of 
Phul& Maharaja, Laikha, is not far 
off from Grihuripu, and there are many 
other Rajas to-aid these two inimical ones ; 
be not confident, therefore, that the leader of 
your army, going alone, will seize and bring 
him. 
“Q Raja, the enemy that has-the aid of mnoun- 
tains, or of Mewas (ferest.), or of the ovcan can- 
ea EE ICO Sean cee eS aS 


* Or Urjayantidrt -Mount Girndr. 
T Phe Uparkot of Jundgadh. 
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not be overcome; and this Graharipnu hag 
the command of the mountains, forest, and the 
ocean—all three: therefore it is difficult, and 
there is none on the earth or in the sky beside 
yourself who can subdue him. ~O Master, the 


‘moment you begin to advance against Gr&- 


haripu and the other warriors of the Abhir 
race, that moment their wives, hearing it, will 
begin to lament, because your exploits are ag 
famous as Arjuna’s.’’§ 

When he heard these words, great was the 
thirst in the mind of Mulard@ja to do battle. 
Like a flower was his person with joy : looking 
at his two hands he stood up and came forth 
from the court chamber, followed by all the 
chieftains that were seated there. 

The Bhird Surga. 

Afterwards Mularaja prepared for vijayryd- 
ira : meanwhile the Sard Ititu (Divili) too re- 
turned. At that scason a good crop was raised. 
The villagelords took a share of it from the eulti- 
rvators, for itis they who have a claim upon the 
cultivators; and the Raja took his share from 
these lords of the villages, because the Raja's 
claim is upon the village lords. 

When the rains begin, the Hansa, rising, flics 
off to the Manasarovara; and after the rains 
the inst returns to the Gafigi and the other 
rivers; and the Serd Jétu having come, so it 
happened. At that time the rice crop was 
ready, and the cultivators’ wives, guarding it, 
sang songs in the ficlls, causing to look very 
beautiful the country. Then, from the day of 
Navarétri, the Raju seated, Brihimans in the 
temples of the Devas in make the pdrdyana of 
the Veda and the Chundi Pdi. Selting up the 
waterpol, the BrAlnnans fasted for nine days, 
sleeping on the ground instead of their beds at 
night, and abstaining from intercourse with 
their wives. On the ninth day they made a 
Teast,—on the day of the Dasari they anointed 
the head of the Raja with water from the jar 
they hadset up. Atthis time il is customary to 
begin Loteach children the Vedas and other Vidya, 
because this is the monthof Sarasvati. Itis 
the custom to hold a great festival to Lad ra from 
Ashid Suddh Sth to 15th, and to raise rent 
flags upon the temples. he cowherds at this 
season drink mill and coarse sugar, ‘he young 
women in the small villages sport, bantering 





J Probably referring to Juuigudh. 
§ dids Mdld, vol. Loy. 65, 
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each other, and boys play at gedided.* Now 
the water in the rivers and tanks becomes clear, 
and the sky is freed from clouds; the dowers 
of the lotus and bdpurid are in full bloom, and 
the poets compare them in their similes to 
women’s lips. Bocause their husbands go abroad 
for their livelihood at this time, and they are 
soparated from them, many women arein great 
grief. Nowt people perform the érdéddh of 
their deccasod parents andancestors. Now the 
rice crop ripens, and, by way of compliment, 
poople send a few sere of rice and ddl to the 
Rija’s Minister. Inthe Sard Ritu, when the 
sunisinihe Stvdti nakshatru, if rain fall and 
drops of it enter the oysser’s mouth, they be- 
come pearls.f Vows that people have made, 
performing penance, commence in the rainy 
season, and last from Ashid Suddh 11th to 
Kirtik Suddh 11th. Kirtik Suddh Ist is called 
Bali Raja’s day, becansc on that day Vamanji 


gave king Bali the kingdom of Patala: there-~ 


fore whoever spends that day happily will have 
a prosperous twelvemonth, and whoever spends 
it unhappily will have an unhappy year (so 
says the Bhévishya Purdza): therofore on that 
day§ people dress themselves in fine clothes and 
ornaments, eat good dinners, and go to visit their 
friends; and itis the great day for cating pdn, 
ro that even poor people must have pdr on that 
day: the vahw (daughter-in-law) touches the feet 
of the sdsu (her mother-in-law), and the sész 
blesses the vahu. Vishnu sleeps on the sca of milk 
from Ashid Suddh 11th for four months, until 
Kartik'Snddh llth, when he arises. On Ashid 
Suddh 10th (tho Drsard), people go into the 
ficlds to look for omens : this is called stmlarghan. 
In the Sard Rite tha simbar and-other deer 
shed their horns, and balls are in inde. 

At sucha time Mularija set ont on his 
expedition ; the drums and the nobat were beat: 
tho sazkhs sounded for a prosperous omen, and 
the Brihmans began to read the Vedas. When, 
after waiting the fortunate time, Mular aja as- 
sumed his arms and mounted in hope of victory, 
the noise of musical instrnments made known 
his setting furth oven to Indra. The Rajas that 


* 1] —‘ tho huckey-stick,’ and ST 
¢ Bhidrapod vad or Sraddh paksh. 
Tt See Ronaudot, p. 97. 


§ ‘This day is called Jhdrani, that is Juhdranf—the 
day of salutation. 
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followed Mnularija also came, ready to go to 


Sorath to slay Griharipu the Daitya. The 
Gor (household-priest) caused the wership of the 
horse, elephant, &c. to be performed: the Raja 
himself worshipped. Astrologers skilled from 
their youth in jyotishyisdstra set up stakes nine 
fingsrs high in the sunshine, and began to mea 
sure the time Sodetermine the muheria. Then the 
Rija caused the stickholder to advance: a line of 
soldiers stood armed at the door: the musical in- 
struments sounded ; the Raja and his chieftains 
made presents as religious gifts to Brahmans 
and to the recorders of fame. || For forty kos 
alongthe road that M ularajatravelled, the peo- 
ple of the neighbouring villages, the city women, 
left off their house-work, left their children 
crying, to come and see the cavaleade; for as 
Indra among Devas, was Mulariéijaamong men 
in beauty, qualities, and strength. As the pro- 
assion went on, great was the throng in the 
éity;im the press many a pearl necklace was 
broken, many a flower scattered, and the women 
sprinkled ékshat] on the Raja till it seemed to 
strew the ground. The unbroken dkshat was a 
good omen. Other women bronght flowers, fruit, 
and cocoanuts, sandal, curds, derbha-grass, load- 
ed in wessels. When the cavalcade set forth, 
there was not a woman in all the city but was 
dressed in scarlet, and clittering with ornaments: 
and her person anointed, lest any bad omen 
should appear. For good luck, before the pro- 
ecssion. started from the palace for the city-gate, 
the whole way was sprinkled with hanks (red- 
dened) water. . As they set out, the horses began 
to neigh, from which favourable portent every 
oneaugured speedy success. As the king started, 
the Gor stepped forward and marked upon his 
forehead the filuk, pronouneing the words ‘ Pros- 
perity (kalydna), prosperity.’ Sathyas* made ot 
pearls were placed beside the throne of the Raja. 
Beside him the singers sang, the servants waved 
chdmaras and fans (viajhans) over his head. 
Blessing him, the astrologers said, “ May you be 


“victorious !.may you be victorious !—-may your 


enemy go to the south, to the city of Yama!" 
When he mounted, tho Rija paid obcisance to 


" From 42 ‘not,’ and Wd‘ broken,’ because composed of 
Whole rice and other grains. 


* Crosses or sraatibns, aeommon sign of rejoicing among 
Hindus, made on festal oceasiuna on the thresholds, 
&e. of most houses; it is also the usnal fomale signa- 
ture. tivo favourite Bauddha. ayvinbol, and the chinhka 
or cognizance of Suparawa, the seventh Tirthaikara 
of the Jainuas.—itds Udli, vol. £. pp. 56-7. 
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the Isht Deva. He rode upon an elephant huge 
ae a mountain. On mounting, the first object 
the Raja beheld was a jar filled with water-—a 
great omen of good. “The ennuch on the Raja’s 
left hand kept crying, “In a moment will I 
throw down the houseof Graharipu, and you 
shall with ease overthrow his castle.” As the 


procession passed through the bazar, the people | 


cast flowers, frait, dkshat, &c. in the way before 
the Raja. : 

Mulardja’s deceased father, Raja, had two 
prothers, Bija and Dandaka, * both de- 
ceased ;-—their sons did not serve Mulariaja.] 

Where the army of Mular Aja halted, traders 
plied their callings as in their shops in the city, 
and thus they pursued their way to-the river 
Jambumali. 

The Fourth Sarga. | 

A servant of Grdiharipu’s came where 
Mular&jawas encamped on the Jambu- 
wali river and said—‘O Raja, why have 
you come hither? My; name is Dranisa, 
Graharipn has sent me to inquire.” (He 
had come, however, of his own accord.) “* Have 

the Brihmans invited you, making false com- 
plaints that they suffer injury P My Raja does 
harm to no one without cause: what they say 
is false. What-enemy have you in this coun- 
try Pmy Rijais your friend. Is it to hunt on 
the Jambumili‘river or in the mountains 


that you have come? “When the Yadavas. 


came to this country they used liquor, so there 
s no sin in using liquor in this land: is that 
why you have come? Or is it because Raja 
Lakha of Jartradesa (? Jatwida) and his 
soldiers annoy you that you have come hither 
to take counsel with my prince P’> Or have you 


come merely out of friendship to visit Grihg- 


ripu’ Or isit toseeSomanitha Mahi- 
devas; or to. perform pilgrimage at Sankho- 


dhir in Sorath? If any of these be the 
reason, why have you brought so large an army ?' 
Besides, you have no quarrel with Griha- 


ripu, nor can there live who quarrel with him. 
i see anger in your eyes and you make no-reply. 
' will go ond make this known to my Rija at 
ones.” “2. 

The Riija answered him—‘ You aro bold that 
speak thus in my presence : men like you are few 
among the liquor-drinkers of Sorath. What 

. © Tol’s Travels in. Western India, p.166.22=«~2*W 
~ T Probably Sindhi, or porhups Porsian. 
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friendship can I have with Griharipu, who 
annoys Brahmans and obstructs pilgrims? He 
is worthy to be destroyed: he carries off other 
men’s wives; he destroys Prabhasa Tirths 
and plunders the country. He is rejoiced when he 
has slain with the sword those in the act of per- 
forming sacrifices. By hunting there, he has 
defiled the great place of pilgrimage— Girn4r, 
famous throughout the world. With such a 
Mlechha how can I be friendly ? GotoGraha- 
ripuand tell him to meet me on the borders | 
of Sorath with his army.” 

Graharip u hearing this, joyfully prepared 
for battle: the kings in alliance with him, and 
those he had subdued, also made ready armies 
at his command. With him weremany Mew. 
si Bhillas. His friend LAkh A.too, with 
his army. The sons of Gribaripu’s wife 
N ili aud his.other wives got ready. The war- 
riors wore iron armour. As he set forth, many 
evil portents encountered Griharipu, and 
Pretas, Piiéchas, &., that drink hnman blood, 
followed his army. His wife wrote in the Ya- 
vana languageft to her sons who dwelt at the 
Bhadar river—famous in Sorath—to cal] 
them tothe war. Griharipnu advanced with 
hisarmy to the Jambumili river. The Sin- 
dhu Riija, whose kingdom was on the shores 
of the ocean, brought an army and with it 
occupied the south, Lakhi, the Raja of 
Kachh, sent for the joshis and inquired of 
them: they predicted his death im the conflict, 
bot he set forth desiring to dic in battle and 
attain to Svarga. Likhi crics ‘Shame to him 


‘whose youthful dceds no ono has witnessed ! 


The days of my life are counted; how shall J 
know their span?’ When Mularija saw 
the cnemy arrived he prepared ais army. 
The Fifth Sarga. | 

The Raja of Silaprastha, who was with 
Mularija, twanged his bow: tho twelve 
kinds of music began to aound. Mularija 
and his younger brother Gatigfimaha, Rija 
of Gatigidhar, with his friond Rovati- 
mitra Raja, prepared for the fight. With 
Mularija were Bh tllag: there wero many 


Raéjas with him, and, regarding Griharipu’s 


army as weak, they detorminod to vive battle 
at once. There was 1 Mirwid Rijat in Mula- 
rija’s service, followed by Marwidis wearing 
t y lyojiy the son of Selh Ridhod tha ancestor of tho 
houses of Jodhpur and ldar— Rds Mal, vol. 1. p. G0. 
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long locks of hair on their unshaven heads. 
The armies discharged arrows at each other ; 


the Daityas, seizing arms in their hands, roared 


like thunder-clouds: of some the spears were 
broken ; some, though covered with armour and 
bearing shields, were struck with panic and 
tried to hide themselves. Some of the Daityas 
began to offer balidén to Durg i and the other 
deities, of warlike weapons, and to worshipthem. 
To conquer their enemies, some Daityas began 
to call on ae! u Devi with incantations. 
Then Mularija’s Gujarati warriors, who 
were skilful in the use of weapons, began to dis- 
play their expertness exceedingly. A river ofthe 
blood of warriors flowed; and many, abundoning 
life in so great a fistha, became dwellers mm 
Svarga. On the side of Mulardija a Raja of 
Ka gidesa fought well; Rajas from the north 
of Arbuda werein Mularaja’s army, their 
warriors were very valiant: therefore his army 
being drawn up in the form of chakravyuhe* 
and gdradaryuhu, the Abu people fought with 
the enemy on the banks of the J ambam ali 
sopar ate from these orders of battle. The Abn 
Raja took a banner of aotony: he was looked 
up to by the Raja of SrimAlat:—he of the 
Pramiya race slev many warriors. Graha> 
ripu had with him alikhof Miechhas. Many 
of his army were cut to pieecs: they began to 
assume the forms of oe the classes of Bhittas, 


ACR Ae on a ie in 


Mularaja struck Graharipu fromhis ele- 
phant and made him prisoner. Then did great 
rage seize LAkha, and herushed upon Mula- 
rija: at length he offered to, pay him a 
ransom of elephants and horses for the reledse 
of Graharipu; but Mularaja said a cow- 
killer such as Griharipwa was not to be re- 
jeased. Mulardjaand Lakha then fought 
with arrows, till ai last Mularaja strock 
Lakha with a spear and slew him.t Tréading 
down the Jhideja Raja, MularAja set his foot 
on his throat. 

Tle mother of Likha, beholding the body of 
her son, his long moustache ‘stirred by the 
wind, heaped curses on his destroyer :—*By the 
spider-poison (luid)§ may his race perish !? 

At that time a number of men of peta ; 
dressed as women,’ taking Griharipu’s 
children with them, went to Mularaja and 
began to beg of him saying, “ Our husband has 
mode us this present.” Then they were re- 
leased, and from that day the people of Kachh 
wear a scarf like a serhi for the fame of M ula- 
rija,and the Sorath people too retained a 
distinctive mark. | 

With great delight Muiar&ja went to tho 
irihant Prabhisa with Brahmans. He wor- 


shipped the linge at Somanétha, and then, 


returned home witha handred-and eight ele- 


phants and his army.—(Zo be'continued. ) 





ON Dr_LORINSER’S BNAGAVAD GiTA AND CURISTIAN WRITINGS. 
BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D. Pu.D., EDINBURGUL | 


I. : 

In the Indian Andiguary, vol. I) pp. 288-206 
(October 1813)} is a paper: on the’ Traces of 
Christian Writings and Ideas in the Bhagavad 
Gud, translated from tho appendix to Dr. 
Lorinser’s German version of that work. ; “Ag 
the question whether tho ideas and doctrnics | 
of the Indian poem are derived from, or have. 
beon influenced by, the New.or the Old Tesla: 
ment, is one of great interest and. Somporlanee 
in reference to the ‘science ‘of religions, I. give 
below translation of the latter part of au. article. 
by Professor Windisch of, Heidelberg on Dr. 
‘Lorinser’ s book, whieh appeared in, the Lit Lito 


~® Seo Tad. Aa Ant. vol, vol, 1. P. >. 276, , note. 
¢ Bhilmfla—his.tributary. 


} LAkbd is nlso guid to have boon slein by, Siyoji, nt 
Atkot. Other accounts suy ho was shin by Bija Solanki, 
Malarfja's unclo; dud one stuiea that Dhawal Waghelu 


rarivches Centralblatt for’ “1dth, October 1870, 
followed by some remarks with, which ‘Professor 
Weber and Dr. Bohtlingk have favoured mo on 
the subject of the dopenitence or. independence 


of Tadian waiter on Christian or other foreign: 


sources for any of iheir-ideds. _ Professor Win- 
diseh Bays :— 


 BAVe have not as yet oe of the object 


whieh the book before-us has properly in view. 
This is nothing less than to show that all tho 
nobler thoughis in tho Bhayavad Gitd are 
‘derived from Christianity, or.fyom the ‘ prim- 


eval revelation.’ ; lt is unpossible here to exa- 
mine minutoly_ Dr. Loritiser’s process of proof, 


meth wo ee 


_took the clothes from Likha’s body (after he waa slain by 


| Siva), nud. 


and deyenty villuges, iar S. 1201 == 


» oud.) going 3 Vatian with them sug he had slain 
and received from: Mulardj ijn im rew ard\W ay Thertd 
= A.D, és p-—hearly 2 
years after Mulurija’s avcessiOn. 

'§ That is, “by leprosy.’ 
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views regarding it. 


Dr. Lorinser’s book, for an indication of his | Mahibhdrata nor in later writers have I found 
He refers me to @ brief | any utterances of moral or religious import 


mention of the work in question in a rote | which could with any probability be referred. 


to an article republished in his Indische Streifen, 
vol, I. p. 288, where he speaks of Dr. Lorinser’s 
remarkable endeavour to point out in the Bha- 


gavad Gitd coincidences with and references to. 


(Ankldnge und Bozietrungen) the New Testa- 
ment, and states that although he regards this 
attempt of Dr. Lorinser’s to be overdone, he-is 
not in principle opposed to the idea which that 
writer maintains, but regards it as fully entitled 
to a fair consideration, as the date of the Bha- 
gavad Giéé is not at ‘all settled, and therefore 
presents no obstacle to the assumption of Chris- 
tian infinences, if these can be otherwise proved. 
He adds that he regards Wilson’s theory that 
the bhakti of the later Hindn sects is essentially 
a Christian doctrine, as according well with all 
that we know already aboutthe Svetadvipa, 
the Krishnajanmashtami, &. As re- 
gards the age of the Mahdbhdiata, Prof. Weber 
thinks that it should be borne in mind that in 
the-very passages which treat of the war be- 
tween the KauravasandPandavas, and 
which therefore appear to be the oldest parts of 
that vast épic collection, not only is direct men- 
tion ‘made of the Yavanas, Sakas, Pab- 
lavas, and the wars with them (see Prof. 
Wilson’s Academical Prelections on Indian Inte- 
rature, p. 178), but farther that the Yava- 
nadhipa Bhagadatta appears there as an 
old friend of the father of Yudhishthira 
(see Indische Studien, V. 152). He concludes 
that all these passages must be posterior to 
Alexander the, Great, and still continues to 
regard his calenlation that this most original 
part of the poem was written between the time 
of Alexander and‘ that of Dio Chrysostom (see 
Ac. Pret: p. 176) a8 the most probable. 

T am not aware in which, if in any, of his 
writings Professor Wilson may have expressed 
the opinion that the Indian tenet of bhakti is 
essentially Christian. I find.no express state- 
ment to this effectin his Sketch of the Religious 
Seats of the Hindus, though he there says that 
‘the doctrine of the efficacy of bhakti seemg to 
have been an important innovation upon the 
primitive system of the Findu religion.” 

On the same general subject Dr. Béhtlingk 
has favoured me with the following expression 
of his opinion. He writes : “Neither in the 


‘ 





back toany foreign source. In this department 
the Indians have themselves reflected so much, 

and presented their thoughts in such elegant 
forms, that with their richés they might easily 
supply the rest of the world. The ethics and 
the religion of different peoples are not so 
different from one another that here and there 
coincidences should not be expected to be found 
between them. The line of the Katha Upa- 
nishad,—sasyam iva martyah pachyate sasyam 
ivdjdyate punah” (like corn a mortal ripens, like 
corn he is produced again) ‘‘ sounds as if from the 
New Testament, but is not therefore borrowed.”” 

I should be giad to find that this subject 
attracted the attention of any correspondents 
whose previous studies have qualified them to 
distuss and elucidate it. 

Edinburgh, November 5th, 1874. 

H. 

Dr. Lorinser considers that many of the ideas 
‘and expressions of the Bhagavad Gitid are de- 
rived from Christianity. 

There is, no doubt, a general resemblance 
between the manner in which Krishna asserts 
his own divine nature, enjoins devotion to his 
person, and sets forth the blessings which will 
result to his votaries from such worship, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the strain in 
which the founder of Christianity is represented 
in the Gospels, and especially in the fourth, aa 
speaking of himself and his claims, and the 
redemption which will follow on their faithful 
recognition. At the same time, the Bhagavad 
Giid contains mnch that is exclusively Indian 
in its character, and which finds no counter- 
part in the New Testament doctrine. ‘A few of 
the texts in the Indian poem also present a 
resemblance more or less close to some in the 
Bible. Perhaps the most striking is the decla- 
ration of the Bhagavad Gitd, ix. 29, “ They who 
devoutly worship me are in me, and I in them,” 
as compared with Johz vi. 56, ‘Ho that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, 
and Linhim.” But it will be observed that the 
condition of oneness with the speaker is different 
in each case; and that itis that oneness with him 
only that is common to the twotexts. (See, how- 
ever, John xvii. 21-23, where the samo reference 
to the condition of the oneness is not found.) 
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since it is based upon a large number of parti- 
gular passages. According to the judgment of 
the author ofthis notice, however, the proof 
has not yet been adduced that in the Bhagavad 
Gitd we have a piece of Christianity translated 
into the form of Indian conceptions. 

“To yefer to at least, some general points of 
view, Dr. Lozinser’s failure to make use of 
Indian commentaries has had, first of all, for 
its reanlt, that he could not always apprehend the 
Indian thoughts in an Indian spirit. Secondly, 
Dr. Lorinser has paid no attention to the proper 
¥ oga literature, and in particular to Patan - 
jali’s Sdiras with their commentaries: for an 
inquiry should first have been instituted into the 
relation in which the philosophical doctrines 
contained in the Phagavad Gitd stand to this 
principal work of the Yoga philosophy. Con- 
sidering its poetical character, the Yoyavusish- 
tharémdyana might also present many important 
points of comparison. The immediate introduc- 
tion of the Bible into the explanation of the 
Bhagavid Gitd is, therefore, at least premature. 
Besices, the particular Biblical passages them- 
selves are with too great confidence designated 
by Dr. Lorinser as the sources of the Indian 
thought or expression. It cannot be denied that 
he has actually adduced some surprising parallel 
passages; but the most of the texts which he 
has cited can at the utmost claim our consi- 
de BEEP only after it has been proved in 
ansiner way that che DBhayavad Gifd and the 
Bille stand in uw near relation to each other. 
if the author should think to rely upon the 
multitude of the passages which he has quoted, 
ib should be recollected that a hundred uncertain 
rcferences prove no more than a single one of 
the same character.* Has Dr. Lorinser notieed 
that the comparison of the human soul with a 
team of horses (adduced by him in p. 60, note 
59) from the Kathe Upanishad, corresponds 
with remarkable exactness to the beautiful myth 
in Pluto’s Piedras ? This might be revarded 
as one of the most imtcresting examples of ar- 
cidontal correspondence. For the yest, it is 
much to be questionud whether Professur Welcr, 
to whom the author repeatedly appeals, shires 
his conviction. for Professor Weber's TANSLUITI P= 

tion that Christian teachers and doctrines 


ap 





peg Millan 


* This asortion reyaires some qiidifis ation. — Ep, 


t Ind. Ant. vol UL p. 286-204. Prof. Win 
ie iain Tu indisch puts lis’ 
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rived at an early period in India, and that in 
particular the worship of Krishna, and the 
legends relative to him, were formcd under the 
influence of Christianity, is very widely different 
from Dr. Lorinser’s conviction, according to 
which the composer of the Bhagavad Gitd must 
have learnt at least the New Testument directly 
y heart. This is the conclusion at which every 
one would arrive who believingly reads the Hsts 
put together in the Appendixt of—i. passages 
which vary in expression but agree in sense 
(60 in number); ii. passages in which a char- 
acteristic expression of the New Testament occurs 
ina different sense (23) ; ili. passages in which 
sense and expression correspond (16). Even 
the ideas of the Church Fathers are supposed 
not to have been unknown to the poet (see, e. g. 
p. 82, note 56; p. 179, note 6; p. 207, note 
27, &c.{ Seq much the more surprising is it, 
therefore, when Dr. Lorinser himself (p. 211, 
note 54) finds it necessary to re" to the sharp 
contrast in which Christianity and the indian 
conceptions stand to each other in regard to 
the doctrine of the human soul, and when 
he further (p. 117, note 1§) cannot avoid 
ascribing to the poet an acquaintance, though 
a very defective ‘acquaintance, with Christi- 
nity. It is impossible to combine Dr. Lorin- 
ser’s ideas into one general picture. Finally, 
as regards the thoughts in which Dr. Lorinser 
perecives traces of -the ‘primmval revelation ’ 
or apruanyal tradition’ (seo, e. y. pp. 45, 122, 
231, 250), he should first havo investigated 
whether they can be pointed out in the Veda. 
Had he done this, he would probably have 
discovered that the contrary is the case. 

“The book before us plainly shows how 
much the text and the explanation of the Bh- 
guvud Gd stand in need of a thorough ,revi- 
sion on the part of scholars who are Yamilar 
with this branch of study. Tho view of which 
Dr. Lorinser is a representative must be sub- 
jected to a closer examination than was here 
practicable.” 

In the preecdiny notices reiurence is made to 
the opinions of Prof. Weber on the influcnee 
exercised by Christianity apon Indian religions 
idvas: Iam indebted to Prof. Weber, with 
whom Thave communicated on the snbjest of 
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In the Rigveda some passages oecur which 
in part convey the same or a similar idea. 
Thus in ii. 11.12, it is said: tve Indra apy 
abhima vipréh, “‘O Indra, we sages have been 
in thee;” and in x. 142.1, Ayam Agne jarita 
ive abhid api sahasah siino nahy anyad asty 
dpyam, “This worshipper, O Agni, hath been 
in thee: O son of strength, he has no other 
kinship ;” and in viii. 47. 8, Yushme devith apt 
smasi yudhyantah iva varmasu, “We, O gods, 
are in you as if fighting in coats of mail.” Prof. 
Roth assigns to the words api smasi in the last 
passage the sense of ‘‘being in any thing,” 
being closely connected with. To the similar 
phrases apy abhime and abhid apt in the other 
two texts he-ascribes the sense of “having a 
share in,’ which is. no doubt, the meaning in 
some passages where the compound verb occurs. 
Tn any case close connection is intended. And 
in viii. 81. 32, the worshipper says to Indra, 
fvam asindkam tava smasi, “thou art ours, and 
we thine.’ | 

The following are some instances in which I 
think Dr. Lorinser’s renderings are erroneous:— 

Ind, Ant. vol. TI, p. 288: “He is far from 
darkness” (viii. 9). | 
- p. 289: Light of lights, far from darkness 
is his name”’ (xiii. 17). 

“ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all” 
(1 John i. 5). 
The words here translated “far from darkness” 
(tamasch parastéi) would be better rendered by 
‘“‘beyond the darkness.” They are not peculiar 
to this passage, bué occur also in the IJlunda 
Upanishad, ii. 2.6, and Muhdbhérata, v. 1712. 
The words tamasas pari, meaning ‘above, or 
beyond, the darkness,” occur also in Rigveda 
1.50.10: “Gazing towards the upper light 
beyond the darkness, we have ascended t6 the 
highest lumifiary, Sirya, a god among the 
gods.” In the line of the Bhagavad Gitd, the 
words famasah parastdt are immediately pre- 
ceded by ddifya-varzam,”” “the sun-coloured,” 
**heyond the darknesa.’” Tho Indian writer had 
thus no need to borrow this epithet from the 
Bible. It may be remarked, besides, that the 
verse viii. 9 contains many other epithets of 


Krishna as the sipreme deity. 
p- 291: “ But if E were not constantly en-. 


gaged in work, anwearied . . . . these. worlds 


would perish if I did aot work my wor till, 


23, 24). . 


‘your hearts in me.” 


*My Father worketh hitherto, and I work” 

(John v. 17). ° 

" This is quoted as one of the “ passages which 
contain a characteristic expression-of the New 
Testament with a different application ;” but as 
the author translates it the application seems 
to be nearly the same, as he renders the words 
utsideyur ime lokdh, “these, worlds would 
perish,” or “would sink” (versénken) ; whereas 
the whole context (vv. 21ff.) points to the in- 
fluence exercised by the example of an eminent 
man onthe people around him, and leads to 
the conclusion that the words should be render- 
ed.“‘these men would be discouraged,” or led 
into error, if I did not perform good works as 
an example for their imitation. In Rimanuja’s 
commentary the words are paraphrased sarve 
sishtalokih, &c.: “all good people.”” The senti- 
ment expressed in v. 21 is also to be found’ in 
Rémdyana ii, 109. 9 (Bombay ed.). 

p. 291: “I who am the highest way” (vii. 18). 

“IT am the way...No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” (John xiv. 6.) 

“Tam the way” (John xiv. 6). 
ang the last” (ev. i. 17). 

p. 292: ‘ Dead in me” (x. 9). 

“Ye are dead, and-your life is hid with Christ 
in God” (Col. tii. 3). 

The phrase here rendered “ dead in me” ts 
mad-gata-prénéh. Itis explained by Ramanuja 
as mad-gata-jivitdh | mayd vind dima-dhdranam 
alabhamdndh ity arthah| “Having your life 


Iam the first 


. gone tome. The sense is, not obtaining a sup- 


port for your sou] or self withont me.’’ The 
participle gata, followed by prdéna (gata-prana) 
undoubtedly -means “dead,” t¢. one whose 
breath is gone, just as gaidsu (2.e. gata + asu) does. 
But with a word preceding it gata means “ gone- 
to; ” thus hrid-gata means “gone to, or abiding 
in, the heart.’? The compound before us there- 
fore signifies ““ whose breath rests in, or depends 
on, me.” Itis preceded by mach chitidh, ‘having 
Lorinser quotes Mr. Cock . 
burn Thomson as supporting the sense he gives, 
but it is not adopted by Schlegel or Burnonf. 

p. 293: “Iam the way, beginning, and end” 
ix. 18; (the German of the two last words should 
be rendered “origin and dissolution).” 

The word here translated “way” is in both 
passages gaii, This I regard asincorrect. Gati 
roecans ‘‘ going,” and so, no doubt, stands for 
“path,” but bere, as in many other passages 
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of the Indian writings, it certainly signifies “the 
place reached by going,” “resort,” “ refuge.”’ 
RamAnuja explains gati in the second passage 
thus: gati—Sakra-loka-prabhyiti prdpyasthd- 
nam, 7.e. “the abode which is to be attained in 
(or by) the heaven of Indra.” 

It is further to be observed that whilst Jesus 
designates himself as ‘‘the way, the truth, and 
the life,” Krishna, in one of the verses referred 
to, calls himself only the “ unequalled abode or 
- pesort ;’? and in the other “the resort, the sus- 
tainer, the lord, the witness, the abode; the 
refuge, the friend, the source, the dissolution, the 
stay, the receptacle, the undecaying seed ;’’ 80 
that, in aay case, the resemblance would be but 
partial, while some of the ideas in the Bhagavad 
Gitd are foreign to the New Testament. Most 
of the verses cited from that poem by Dr. Lo- 
rinser as parallel to texts in the Bible appear to 
me either to exhibit no very close resemblance 
to the latter,-or to, be such as might naturally 
Lave occurred to the Indian writer, and to offer 
therefore only an accidental similarity. Dr. 
Lorifiser considers (see the note in Ind. Ani. vol. 
"TI. p, 286, and in p. 56 of the German original) 
that two Sanskrit words denoting faithfnl and 
reverential religions devotion (sraddha and 
Dhakti), which often occur in the Bhagavad 
Gtid, do not convey origizal Indian conceptions, 
but are borrowed from Christianity. This may 


or may not be true of bhakti; but ésraddhd 
(together with its cognates, participial and 
verbal) is found even in the hymns of the 
Rigveda in the sense of belief m the exist- 
ence and action of a Deity, at least, if noé also 
of devotion to his service. In pp. 103 ff. of the 
fifth volume of my Original Sanskrit Texts 2 
number of passages are cited and translated 
in which the word occurs, together with a great 
variety of other expressions, in which the wor- 
shipper’s trust in and affectionate regard for 
the god Indra are indicated. He is called a 
friend and brother; his friendship and guidance 
are said to be sweet; he is spoken of as a father, 
and the most fatherly of fathers, and as being 
both a father and a mother; he is the helper of 
the puor, and has a love for mortals. In other 
texts adduced in the same volume from those 
ancient compositions, there may be found. (inter- 
mingled no doubi with many ideas of a dif- 
ferent and much less elevated character) the 


-most lofty conceptions of the power, omni- 


gcience, and righteousness of the same god, or of 
other deities,—conceptions which, I apprehend, 
are quite sufficient to show that, however tlie 
question regarding the introduction of Christian 
doctrines and sentiments mto Indian writers in 
later times may be determined, the people of 
Hindustan were not deficient in high and de- 
yout religions sentiment from the earliest ages.* 





De. BUHLER ON THE CELEBRATED BHANDAR OF SANSKRIT MSS. AT 
JESSALMIR. 
Tromsiated from the Transactions of the Berlin Academy, March 1874, 
BY SHANKAR PANDUBANG PANDIT, M.A., DEPUTY COLLECTOR, SURAT. 


Prof. Weber presented a short letter from 
Prof. G. Bihler, dated Bikanir, 14th February, 
on the subject of the collection of MSS. in the 
Temple-Library in Jessaimir. T 

_InJessalmir, which was founded about the 
middle of the twelfth century, after the destruc- 
tion of Lodorva, the old capital of the Bhat- 
ti Rajpiits, there is a large colony of Jains. 
According te tradition the forefathers of these 
people came from Lodorve along with the 
Rajpits, and from thence brought with them 
to Jessalmir a most holy image of Paras - 
nath (Périvandtha). For this image a temple 
was built in the fifteenth century under the pon- 

* Part of this-article is a reprint from wvik of 


the preface to the anthor’s Religious and oral Senti- 
ments freely tronslated from Indian Writers (pamph. 


tificate-of Lina Bhadrasiri, to which were 
gradually added six other temples dedicated to 
different Térthankaras. Through this temple 
and the wealth of the Jain community, which 
has spread its trade and banking business over 
the whole of Rajpitana, Malva, and Central 
Indias, Jessalmir has obtained a high fame as 
one of the principal seats of the Jain faith. 
Hspacially, however, is the renown of the Bhin- 
dar or Library everywhere celebrated, which, 
according +o the statements of the Gujaratis, 
surpasses all similar Bhindars inthe world. It 
was therefore one of the chief objects of my 
journey to obtain admittance to this Bhandir, 


D. - : = 
+ Seo Dr. Biibler’s letter of the 20th January in the 
Indian Antiquary, vol. IIL. p. 89 (March 1874).—~ Ep. 
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and to make its contents accessible to science. | dra-Haripadla, the Chakrapdgikdvya by 
After some trouble I succeeded in solving the | BhattaLlakshmidhara. Among these 


mystery, and it turns out that the magnitude of 


the Vikranénkacharita is of the greatest im- 


the Bhandir has been very much exaggerated, ; portance. It is a historical work, that gives 


but its contents are nevertheless of great value. 
According to an old list, which was prepared 
about 90 years ago by a Yati, the Brihajjndne- 
koga contained then 422 different works. It 
is clear, hovever, from what I observed, that 
the list is made with great carclessness, and 
the number of books which existed at that time 
amounted to from 450 to 460. These MSS. are 
mostly written on palmyra leaves, and go back 
to avery ancient date. At present there is only 
a remnant of what was at one time a splendid 
collection. The Bhandadr still contains about 
40 pothis or bundles of well-preserved palmyra 
MSS., a very great mass of loose and broken 
palmyra leaves, four or five small boxes full of 
paper MSS., and a few dozen bundles of paper 
leaves torn and disordered. The completely 
preserved palmyra MSS. which are all written 
with a pen, not with a stylus, contain very few 
Jain works. Of these there are only a Dhar- 
mottaravritti,a Kamalasilatarka, a Pratyekabud- 
dhacharita, a Viseshdvatyaka, and a few frag- 
ments of Siitras, as well as a great part of 
Hemachandra’s grammar (Adhy. 1—v.), 
and a commentary on the Anekdrthasangraha, 
which, like the commentaries on almost all the 
works of Hemachandra, is composed by 
the author himself. The title of the latter 
work is Anekérihakatravarakaumudt. Its discov- 
ery is so far important as the genuineness of 
the anekdriiakosas hitherto doubted, is thereby 
placed beyond question. 

“The remaining palmyra MS&. contain Brah- 
manical books belonging to the Kdvya-, Alan- 
kdva-, Nydya-, and Chhandas-édstras. Of ‘the 
great Kdryas there are the Raghuvainga as well 
as the Nuishadhiya, the latter of which has also 
an old and very rare fikd by Vidyidhara. 
(Conf. also Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. frem 
Cujardt, No. 1. p. 90, No. 124.) Then there 
is also a Bhattikévya with the ahd of Ja ya- 
manhgala.* 

Besides we found the following larger new 
works: the Vikraménkacharita by Bilhana 
or Vilhana, the Gaudavadhasdra by Upexr.- 

* Is this the name of its author? It.is to be observed 


that many of the commentators of the Raghuvaths 
She commectary under the namo of Jayomaagald, ie 


| 


the history of Somegvara I, surnamed 
Ahavamalla, SomeSvarail.or Bhu- 
vansikamalla,ftand of Vikramadadit- 
vadeva,surmamed Tribhuvanama lla.t 
Ali the three are well known to have reigned in 
the 11th century at Kalydnakataka inthe 
Dekhan, and to have belonged to the family of 
the Chalukyas, commonly known as So- 
lankis. Bilhana also relates his own 
history at pretty considerable length, and says 
that Vikramiadityadeva made him his 
Vidyadpati. He wrote the work, as it appears, 
in his old age, but still under the reign of 
Vikramaditya, and consequently gives 
only a part of the history of that prinve. The 
work is divided into 18 sargas, and contains 
2040 élokas. Bilhana has taken the Raghu- 
vamsa for his model, and changes his metre in 
almost every sarga. He says that he writes in 
the Vaidarbha style, but he uses very high Jan- 
guage. His hyperboles greatly mar the effect 
of his poetry. Nevertheless there are some pas- 
sages that are really poetic and correspond to 
our tastes. Besides accounisof Vikrama’s 
many warlike expeditions, already known to 
us through many inscriptions, there are many 
other notices that are highly interesting. Thus 
we learn that Some&vara IL was the elder 
brother of Vikrama,and was dethroned by 
the latter. Bilhansa describes Some svara 
as a madman, who bore a deadiy hatred to- 
wards his more talented brother, and who, after 
his fight from Kalyana, sought to destroy 
him. It was with difficulty, and only at- the 
express command of the family god Siva, that 
Vikrama resolved to fight against his bro- 
ther. In the battle he was victorious, and he 
took Someévara prisoner. Another inter- 
esting passage is the description of a Svayat 
vara, which was heid by the daughter of the 
Karahatapati, and in which she chose 
Vikrama as her consort. Bilhana, while 
describing his own history, regrets that he should 
not have been able to visit Bhojaof Dhara. 
The liberality of Bhoja and Munjais 





author under that of Jayamangala _ ; 
+ Seo Ind. And, vol Ppldicty. ee 
Ibid. pp. 81-83, 168; vol. Il. p. 297-8.—Ep, 
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wraised. While I refer to Bhoja, it mar be | 
mentioned that we have received froma Brah- 
man a Karare of Bhoja which is dated in the 
Saka year 964 (s.p. 1042), as also that the Jes- 
salmir Bhandir coniains a fragment of a ro- 
mance by the great Pramaza piince, entitled 
Sringdramanjarthathdnaka. 

As the Vikraindénkachariia appeared to be so 
very important, I resolved to copy it myself; and 
this undertaking, as well as a full revision of it, 
was finished in seven days, through the friend- 
ly assistance of Dr. Jacobi, my companion.* 
The MS. is excellent, corrected throughout, and 
annotated. It bears no date, but according te 
a subscription it was purchased in Samvat 1543 
through Khetmall and Jethsingh. 

The Gaudavadhaséra is a Prakrit poem of 
considerable extent; it celebrates a king Y ao - 
varman. The MS. contains also a com- 
mentary and a Sanskrit Chhdyé@. The work is 
not divided into sargas, but into kulakas. 

The Chakrapanikdvya, which celebrates Vish- 
nu, is not of great length, and Brobeny dates 
from the 11th century. 

The Bhandar further contains four ndiakas, 
viz. the Prabodhachandrodaya, the Mudrérék- 
shasa, the Venisamhdra,and the Anargharaghava, 
the last of which is farnished with a commentary. 
The prose works are represented by Suban- 
dhu’s Vdsavadattd. 

The Alankdra is represented by very im- 
portant works. Of works that sare already 
known there is Dandin’s Kévyddaria in a 
copy dated Sativat 1161 (4.p. 1105). There is 
also the Kéryaprakésa of Mammata, with a 
commentary by Somef&vara which I believe 
is new. Besides there is the Udbhatdlankira, 
the Alenkdrasdstra of Vamanmacharya and 
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cton a portion of the fiudratilankdra, as sso 
an dlankdradarz;ana (184 Hokas) in Prikrit. 
The frst three authors are cited by Mammata. 

AMS. of the Udbhatdlankdra is dated Sathvat 
; 1160 (..p, 1104), the oldest MS. of the colles- 
tion. Tor Chhandch, there is, besides H ema- 
chandra’s Chhanddnusdsana, Jayadeva's 
long-sought work with a fiid by Harshate, The 
nydya-works are numerous and mostly new. A 
complete copy of the Kandalé is interesting. 
The Sinkhya philosophy is represented by the 
Antruddhabhdshya, the Saptati, and the Tatt 1. 
kaumadé, 

Among the paper MSS. is a very beantiful 
collection of the Jaina Sfltras from the 
15th century. It contains little that is new, at 
least to me. 

The chief value of the iaivacy lies in the 
palmyra MSS., the neatmess and the high 
antiquity of which make it raost desirable that 
all the known works should be accurately 
collated through Pandits. All these MSS., 
with the exception of the Raghuvaméa, belong 
to the 12th and 18th centuries. 

From Bikanir} I have brought with me an 
almost complete Nétyasdstra of Bharata, the 
Seiubandha, the complete commentary on the 
Satapatha Brdhmana, the Prétigdkhya of the 
Atharvaveda, together with a kindred Pancha- 
patulikd and about a dozen other novelties. f 
have besides made a very considerable purchase 
of Jaina MSS. Bhatnir has given very little. 
The beautiful palmyra MSS. which Cunning- 
ham mentions were absolutely untraceable. For 
chess I have found a new work, the médna- 
sollésa of the Chilukya prince Somadeva, 
which deseribest alk the pleasures of Indian 


| princes, and chess among thent. 
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SNAKE-WORSHITP. 
At this place, a large village in the part of 
Kathiawid under Dhandhuka, is a thinak of 


CharmAlis, a local name for the Ndga. It was 


not here'‘when{I encamped at this vilinge last year. 
I am told the history of it is as follows :— 

A woman in the neighbouring village of Aldu 
mortally wounde:’ a cobra, and then, for fear of 








“ vot ITt. pp. 89 
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the Dh&adhal Kathis (whoarethe worship- 
pers in particular of the cobra, the other branches 
preferring the Sun), got him conveyed on a cot to 
a field outside K has, where he was found by the 
people in a dying state, but with hopes of re- 

viving him they carried him to the place where 
the shrine now is, and spread sand for him, and 
put a canopy over him to shicld him from the sun. 


homer erent enter onan ch ACE CLEC A IB 


t To this obviously belongs the fragment 754 
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7o4a ia Charm, 
Catalogue of Sunskrit 3{SS. of the Royal 
Biblioth. hera, pp. 172-173 ; the chapter on chess is wanting 
there. Weber. 
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But in two days he died. Then they bethought 
themselves of worshipping him. ‘But others ob- 
jected that unless he rose from the dead he 
could not be held to be a god to be worshipped. 
So they waited and were duly rewarded. For, 
they tell me, from a hole hard by came forth a 
fine ndga exactly like the deceased, and when it 
was said he must have a consort, two ndgans 
followed him eut in succession. Then they began 
to collect money to build the present shrine, 
which is still unfinished, not having a roof over 
it. It resembles a wide squat chimney, and con- 
tains, besides a live cobra wrapped in a blue cloth, 
a red-danbed stone said to resemble the hood of a 
cobra, which appears to be the actual object of 
worship, and a small pan for fire. This inner 
shrine is being encircled by four stone walls which 
are at present only breast-high. On-its south- 
west corner was lying an earthen representation 
ef the hood, coloured red, and much more like 
the original than the’ stene in the inner shrine. 
This shrine, though new, appears to be of great 
virtue, to judge from the number of strings which 
are hung on a horizontal rod above it, being—like 
2 large heap of cocoanuts in one corner—the votive 
offerings of persons who, have been cured of some 
pain, not necessarily snake-bite, on vowing to visit 
the shrine, and tying one of these strings round 
the place affected in token thereof. 
C. E. G. Cnawrorn. 
Camp, Khas, 31st January 1878. 





KALIDASA AND SRI HARSHA. 

In my articleon KAlid&saa, Sri Harsha, 
and Chand (Ind. Ant. vol. IIL p. 81), I referred 
to a verse quoted by Sri Harsha from KAli- 
désa,and inferred from it the chronological 
priority of the latter to the former. With regard 
to this, Mr. B. Narfyana Iyang4r, writing from 
Shimoga, has been kind enctgh to draw my atten- 
tion, mm & private letter, to the circamstence 
mentioned by Pandit lavar Chandra VidyAsigar, in 
his Sanskrit Language and Literature, that the 
following lines, which occur in the Kwmdra Samb- 
hava of KAliddsa, also occur in the Siva Purana, :-— 


acana* ft ae Geared TET areat y 
aaaeet TH wae YAU: |) Kumara, I. od 
WHT Afraagly sea ATA || Kumara, 1 


faypat dre at || Kumdra, ae 5d, 
Mr. Narayana Lyangar states that these lines occur 
in fhe 14th chapter of the Uttara Khanda of the 
Siva Purdna. 


* Sic in Mr. B.N 
Kumdea have j 
+ Pandit Vidyledgar’ seems from this to maintain that 


a letter. Our copies of the 


I have not seen Pandit Vidyds&gar’s Discourse, 
which is in Bengali. But Mr. Niérfyana Iyangar 
has kindly sent me a translation ofthe Pandit’s re- 
marks on these coincidences. He appears to hold 
that the Siva Purdna probably borrowed these 
lines from Kalidasa, and not wice versd. He bases 
this opinion principally on the style of the lines, 
as compared with other parts of the Purdna. He 
adds also : ‘I conceive that a considerable portion 
of what are known by the name of Purdnas are 


| not old (prdchina). Unless, therefore, implicit con- 


fidence can be placed on the Purdnas, it is difficult 
to believe that the Siva Purdna is older than, Vi- 
kramAaditya’sf time.” And he proceeds to point 
out further that stanza 39 of the fourth canto of the 
Kumira Sambhava also occurs in the Yogavdsish- 
the. 

Now in the discussion of the questious to which 
these coincidences give rise, it would be of im- 
portance to know the context in which the lines 
quoted oceur in the Siva Purdna. Especially is it 
so with regard to. the last two lines ; fer in each of 
them we have only one half ofa stanza, and what 
the other is in the Siva Purdna does not appear. 
Bot having obtained a copy of this Siva Purdna, I 
am in a position to point to another circumstance 
of moment in the inquiry. Not-one of the lines 
above quoted is to he found in this copy,—which 
belongs to the library of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Unlockily, I have as 
yet.iailed to procureanother copy. But the absence 
of the lines even in this one is encugh to cast 
suspicion oxi their genuineness. It willbe observed, 
too, from the extracts to be given presently, that 
this copy contains lines corr esponding to some of 
those quoted above, and to the same effect. And 
this affords some guarantee that the other lines 
have not been omitted in this copy by inadvertence 
or the like. 

The last line of the 9th chapter of the Siva 
Purdna, which, if any, ought to contain the lines 


above set out, says { 2 ay fafscar tf weer aye 
Gray: and the 10th chapter opens thas :-- 


Wa at FT aay wea Tet aot aT: y 
THe ares Teh Abe: 
I MiTAC TET AelaTT aE: 4 
Nae aed oer: FH Test waaiAe y 
Wat Sreaneary ae oet wWieay yy 
Nee TT AMT: TOT: y 

| ar: ATT: ater Sarpy y 


Kalidasa dourished in the in the time of Vikraméditya. 


ft It may be mentioned that j in ae wing lines some 
obvious corrections have beer. mad. ones 
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SH SY: |] WI: aad Tew aqySrayz |} 
HAR aya WAKA || 
[LSIaT Fe Rat TAT} 
yaa ta wat Feat war shearer + 
Tt will be observed that the linc’ under discus- 
sion must occur, if anywhere, somewhere. between 
the first and the last of the lines here given. But 


they do not occur there, nor indeed in the whole 
of the section of the Siva Purdna treating of the 


‘story of the Demon Taraka. It will be observed, 


too, that the last line of those just cited expresses 
identically the’ same idea as that contained in the 
line from Kumdra IT. 55. If we-look to other 
parts of this chapter, we find that while there are 
no lines identical with any in the Kumdra Sam- 
bhava, there are several expressing similar ideas in 
other words. Thus compare the following :— 


Siva Purdna. 


ea WaTNS aa: STAAL 

ast es Rone ent a q Fa ears 7 
Kumédra Sambhava. 

ret THEY AS | 


at sian + ara FI 

And these others, where the point is brought ont 
in an exactly similar way in both. Kama says in 
the Siva Purdra :— 


reset wera ane Treas at Ait 
And Indra replies :-— 
: TRS ATACE Teast AOS AAT} 
Now in the Kumdra Sambhava, too, Kama says— 
grat exearftr Rrrmrart Sjeghet a ar aPaT 
And then, Indra answers :— 


Narateen apratt rere art art: TarTReTT 


Examples of this description might be multiplied, 
but these are enough for the present purpose. 

Unfortunately I am unable to compare. another 
copy of the Purdza with this one, bat it is an 
oldLMS., bearing a date which is unluckily not 
quite clear, but. which, I think, is most probably 
Sarhvat 1716, and which, if torrect, would make 
it more than two centuries old. 

The result is that when, in the paper alluded to 
above, I spoke of Sri Harsha as quoting the line 


Reva dtay way FyTaATAT from KAfidasa, f 


did not say anything that need yet be withdrawn. 


For it is at least questionable whether that line 
does really occur in the genuine text of the Siva 
Purdna. I may add that as to this line in parti- 
“éular, the evidence. at present available is stronger 
than that as to the other lines cited at the begin- 
ning of this paper. | 
Kismvits Trrpat Terana. 


THE RING FINGER. 
To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary.”’ 

Srmz,—In a paper prepared for the London 
International Congress of Orientalists of 1874, 
Professor Hunfalvy pointed. out that “in every 
one of the ten Turanian languages,—from Fin- 
land in the west to Manchuria; the northern 
portion of the Chmese Empire, in the east,—the 
ring-finger is knewn as the finger without a name ; ”’ 
and the Pail Mall Budget further points out that in 
the Dravidian languages the word for this finger in 
one of similar meaning, viz. ‘ andmikd,’ the nameless 
thing, adopted from thé Sanskrit and derived 
from ‘ndman,’ a name, with the privative, ‘a’ 
prefixed. No tenali¢ explanation has as yet been , 
suggested as to the reason for such aterm being - 
applied to the ring-fiziger. 

The following verse on the subject,—one of those 
traditionary verses which, like that which enu- 
merates the names of the “ nine gems” of literature 
who flourished at the court of the emperor Vikra- 
maditys, are known to all but cannot be traced to 
an authentic source,—is current among the Pan- 
dits of this part of the country. 

The little finger is called in Sanskrit * kanish- 
thikd.’ One name in Sanskrit for the finger nexs 
to the little finger, on either hand indifferently. is 
‘upakanishthikd, and the versein auesticn isalways 
quoted as purporting to furnish the requ nired expla- 
nation as to how the term ‘ andmikdé’ came to be 
substituted for and preferred to ‘ upakantenthikd.” 

It is almost needless to point out that the con- 
struction of the verse itself shows that this is not 
the case; for, the enumerator of the poets did not 
give the name of ‘andmikd’ to the ring-finger 
because, after K&lidfiss: whose name fell to the 
little finger as being the name of the greatest of 
all poets, there was no poet whose name was 
worthy to be mentioned and to be allotted to the 
next finger; but, in consequence of his sce being 
unable to allot the name of 4 poet to the ring- 
finger, the nameof* andmikd,’ which had previously 
been given to that finger, thereupon decame'a 
term possessed of a significant meaning. 

The verse, however, is of interest as showing 
that long ago curiosity was felt by the natives of 
this country as to the explanation of the name of 
“the finger without a name.” 

To understand the verse, the native method of 
counting on the fingers must be borne Invmird. 
The hands are held up with the palm towards 
the face, and the little finger, usually if not always 
of the left hand first, is bent down. then the 
next finger, and so on to the thumb, and then with 
the right hand in a similar way :— 

att 


afafrartteqateera: | 


8&6 





arent agora 
mite oat MT | 

hen formerly the poets were being enu- 
merated, Kaliddsa was made to preside over the 
little finger; and, because even im the present day 
there is no poet equal to him, the (name of) 
ee became possessed of a significant 

meaning.” 

In Professor Monier Williams’ Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary ‘andmikd, the ring: finger, 13 given as & 
derivative from ‘adman,’a name. Bearing in mind, 
however, the peculiar difficulty, aliuded to in the 
extract referred to above, of bending the third 
finger of either hand, I would submit for consi- 
deration the possibility of the etymology being | 
rather ‘ nam aka, fem. ndmikd, with the negative 

‘a, from ‘ nam,’ bend, like ‘hdraka, kdrikd,’ from 

‘keri 3’ ’ pdchaka, pichikd,” from ‘ pach;’ ‘ddyaka, 
ddyikd, from ‘dd ;’ &. A Vedic word ‘andmin,’ 
unbending, is piven in the dictionary 


J. F. Freer, Bo. C.8. 
Camp Miraj, 3rd Feb. 1875. 





THE GURKHAS. 

The Gurkha is of Tibetan origin, but his pure 
Tatar blood has mingled with that of Hindu 
colonists, who helped io found principalities in 
Nep&l under Rajput chiefs. One of these, was 
Gurkh&, an insignificant State lying west of the . 
Trigul-Gafigd. In 1765 Prithi NarAyan, the then 
ruler of this small territory, began to supply his 
retainers with European firearms, and to drill them 
after the English fashion. Prithi soon proved a 
formidable antagonist to the neighbouring princes 
of Katmandu, Lalitapatan, and Bhaigaon, in Nepal 
Proper. He ultimately overpowered them, and 
the year 1767 saw him master of the whole 
country, whose inhabitants received the designa- 
tion of their conquerors. The latter advanced 
rapidly westward, till, twenty-three years later, 
the fall of Almora made them masters ofall the 
districts east of the Rimgafigd. To use an Orien- 
talism, a rock soon appeared in this river of success, 
the Emperor of China, in his capacity of defender 
ofthe Buddhist faith, sending seventy thousand 
men into Nepal to avenge the plundering of the 
sacred Lama's temples. The Chinese marched up 
to the very gates of Katmandn, and its defenders 
were glad to get rid of their Mongol visitors by 
paying a tribute to Pekin, besides disgorging 
plunder. Garhwiil, however, still bélonged to the 
beaten Nepalese, and in 1803the Dan also acknow- ! 
ledged their supremacy. The famous earthquake 
of chat year, vulgarly regarded ag annduncing the 
British advent in the Upper Dodd, was also consi- 
dered as heralding the Gurkh& conquest, Colonel 
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asus. | Burn marching into Sabdtanpur only a few day Burn marching into Sahitanpur only a few days 


before the men of Kitmandu occupied Dehra. At 
first the Gurkhds ruled witha rod of iron, and 
the once fertile Din seemed likely soon to become 
a wilderness, the inhabitants emigrating, and cul- 
tivation disappearing rapidly. An improvement, 
however, was inaugurated in 1810, which may be 
ascribed to the determined character of the Gurkha 
governors, who, though personally prone to 
oppression, did not suffer their subordinates to 
molest the people. A band of marauding Sikhs 
had the temerity to set the new government at 
defiance, and, as of old, sacked a village, lifting 
the cattle and enslaving the women. Two hundred 
Nepalese followed in pursuit, and every man, 
woman, and child owning the Sikh name was 
massacred in cold blood, except a few of the hand- 
somest females, whose beauty purchased them 
their life. Slavery flourished throughout the Din 
till we rescued its people from the Nepalese thral- 
dom. Defaultets in cases where sentence of fine 
had been passed invariably expiated their fault 
in & lifelong bondage, together with their families, 
Parents sold their children, uncles their nephews, 
and elder brothers their younger sisters. The 
number of Garhwalis sold by auction during the 
brief period of Gurkha supremacy has been esti- 
mated at so high a-fignre as 200,000, the} prices 
ranging from ten tos hundred and fifty rupees 
a head, while a camel fetched seventy fiye, and a 
common horse three hundred.—Friend of India, 
Aug. 20, 1874. 





THE TEMPLE AT KANARAK. 

The Rev. T. Bailey, inthe beginning of 1873, 
attended the large festival at Kanarak. It was 
twelve years since he had seen the famous temple 
there, and he was struck with the changes time 
had made. Many of the figures have fallen down, 
and the growth in the interstices of the stones is 
‘much more luxuriant. At the present rate of 
decay, a very few years will suffice to obliterate 
much of what has been esteemed the glory of an- 
cient Hindu art, but which in reality surpasses in 
indecency anything to be seen probably in any 
other part of the world. About 200 yards from 
the temple lies the huge stone with the celebrated 
sculptures of the Nava Graha, or nine Brahmanical 
planets, upon it: these latter also are disfigured, 
and will soon be obliterated, by the custom of the 
people smearing vermilion on whatever they deem 
to be sacred. The tailure of the Government 
either to remove the stone bodily, or to cut off 
the slab with the sculptures upon it, is distinctly 
ascribed by the natives in all the region to the 
miraculous interposition of the god.—Friend of 
India, 10th Dec. 1874. - 
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THE URAUNS. 

The Urauns have hitherto, for the sake ofcon- 
venience, been classed with the Kolhs, but we find 
that they are not connected with the Kolarian tribes 
who took possession of Chutiaé Nagpur ; chey show 
by their language and their own traditions that 
they are cognates of the Dravidian race, and a 
branch tribe of the Rajmahal hill-people. They are 
the last of those aboriginal tribes who sought 
shelter in the forests of the Nagpur plateau, and 
they have now been on the spot more than 1700 
years. Itis evident that during such a period 
many of their original habits have either been lost 
or modified by constant contact with the Mundas 
and the Aryan conquerors, who have been “ lording 
it’ over them ever since the confederate govern- 
ment of the Kolhs had to give way to the mon. 
archical constitution -forced upon them by the 
ancestors of the Nigavangis. It is therefore not at 


all surprising to find their language stocked with 








Hindi and Munda words, and to see them celebrate 
the Munda festivals and execute the dances and 
many ofthe songs of the latier. They are some- 
what inferior in physique to the Mundas, but their 
limbs are more pliable and enduring and full of 
vigour. An Uraun thinks it quite natural to dance 
the whole night on the Akhra (dancing-place) and 
to go tohis wors at once on leaving it im the 
morning. They are of an cxeeedingly cheerful 
disposition and as truthful as the Kolhs. There is 
only one drawback to this amiabie picture of the 
Urauns, and that is their insatiable thirst. Drunk- 
enuess is the national vice of the tribe. Every- 
body drinks, and formerly it was not at all an 
uncommon thing to finda whole village completely 
drunk ; now-a-days they repair in‘ groups of two 
or three to the grogshops, established in every 
respectable Uraun village, as early as eight o'clock 
a.M., in order to take their morning cup.—freead 
of Tadia, 10th Dec. 1874. 
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Records oF THE Past: being English Translations of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. Published under 
the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archwology. Vol I. 
Assyrian Texts, Vol. II. Egyptian Texts. 

These little volumes of translations are of very 
great antiquarian interest, from the remote anti- 
quity of the texts they translate, as well as their 
unique character. The columes are brought out 
under the general editurship of Dr. S. Birch, but 
the translations are “ printed as received, and each 
translator is only responsible for his own portion 
of the work;” and to make the volumes “as 
popular as possible, and make the information as 
simple as it can be. given; the translations are 
only accompanicd by such notes as are absolutcly 
required to explain intelligibly a fow of the muro 
obscure passages.” We gould have wished that 
the nvtes had been far more numerous, and that 
the cditor had added references from one paper 
to another and tried to obtain more uniformity of 
spelling: og. Myr. Sayco has ‘ Carchemish’ at 
p. 14 (vol. I,), and ‘Tstar aud Nin-cigai’ (p. 135); 


whlie Mr. 12. Fox Talbet lias at p. 53 ‘ Narkaniush,’ - 


and ‘Ishtar’ and §Nin-kiegal’ (p. 144). 

The principal translators in the first volume are 
Rov. A. IL. Sayee, LT. Fox Talbot, George Smith, 
aud Sir IL Rawlinson; aud, as might be expected, 
the work of each is a model for the translators of 
ancient inseriptions ; cach line of the original is 
translated by itself, but so Gxpressed that we read 
on line after lino withont much feeling the great 
difticulty which the translator has thus had to 
grapple with. 


The Assyrian volume consists of inscriptions 
of Rimmon-Nirari, Khammurabi, Samas-Rimmon, 
two cylinders and the private Will of Sennache- 
rib, Annals of Assurbanipal, the Behistun In- 
scription, Exoreisms, Private Contract Tablets, 
Legend of Ishtar, and Astronomical Tables. OF 
the Exorcisms, whiel: are all very much alike, we 
may quote one— (On) the sick man by means of 
sacrifices may perfect health shine like bronze ; 
may the Sun-god give this man life; may Jlero- 
dach, the eldest Son of the deep, (give him) 
strength, prosperity, (and) Wealth: may the king 
of heaven preserve, may the king of earth pre- 
serve,” 

Tho Legend of Ishtar, the goddess of Love, 
descending to Hades is curious, though the narrs- 
tive does not state the object of her descent. We 
quote Mr. H. Fox Talbot's version ¢2 eslenso :—- 

“ Golunen I..1'To the land of Hades, the region 
of (....) 2Ishtar, daughter of the Moon-cud 
San, turned her mind, 3 and the daughter of San 
fixed her mind [fv go there]: 4 to the House of 
Eternity : the dwelling of the god Irhalla: 5 to the 
House mon enter~—but cannot depart from: 6 to 
the Road men go—but cannot return. 7 The abude 
of darkness and famine, § where Earth is their 
food: their nourishment Clay: 9 light is not 
seen : in darkness they dwell : 20 ghosts, like birds, 
tlutter their wings there; on the door and gate- 
posts the dust lies nndésturbed. 

612 When Ishtar arrived at the gate of Hades, 
13 to the keeper of the gate a word she spoke: H 4D 
keeper of the entrance ! open thy gate! 18 ‘Gpsn 
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thy gate! again, that I may enter! J6If thou 
openest not thy gate, and I enter not, WI will 
assault the door: I will break down the gate: 
18 ET will attack the entrance: I will split open 
the portals. 3#I will raise the dead to be the 


devourers of the living! 20 Upon the living the | 


dead shall prey !’* #1 Then the Porter opened his 
mouth and spoke, 22 and said to the great Ishtar, 
23 Stay, Lady! do not shake down the door! I % will 
go, and tell this to the Queen Nin-ki-gal.’+ * The 
Porter entered, and said to Nin-ki-gal, 26 ‘These 
curses thy sister Ishtar futters,]¢ #7 blaspheming 
thee with great curses’{... |]. 

«28 When Nin-ki-galheardthis,[....] she 
grew pale, like a flower that is cut off: % she 
trembled, like the stem of a reed: 31 ‘I will cure 
her rage,’ she said : ‘I will cure her fary: 32 these 
curses I willrepay to her! %3 Light up consuming 
flames ! light up blazing straw! 34 Let her doom 
be with the husbands who deserted their wives! 
35 Let her doom be with the wives who from their 
husbands’ sides departed ! 36 Let her doom be with 
youths who led dishonoured lives! 37 Go, Porter, 
open the gate for her, 5% but siripher, lise others 
. at other times.’ °9 The Porter went and opened 
the gate. 40‘ Enter Lady of Tiggabacity!’§ It is 
permitted ! 41 May the sovereign of Hades rejoice 
at thy presence! || “*The first gate admitted 
her, and stopped her: there was taken off the great 
Crows from her head. #3‘ Keeper! do not take off 
from me the great Crown from my head!’ 4 ‘ Ex- 
cuse it, Lady! for the Queen of the land com- 
mands its removai.’ ae 

« 45 The second gate admitted her, and stopped 
her: there were taken off the earrings of her ears, 
# ‘Keeper! do not take off from me the earrings 
of my cars!’ 47 ‘ Excuse, it, Lady! for the Queen 
of the land commands their removal !’ 

«48 ‘Tho third gate admitted her, and stopped 
her: there were taken off the precious stones from 
her head. 4%‘ Keeper! do not take off from me 
the precious stones from my head!’ 4 * Exense 
it, Lady ! for the Queen of the land commands their 
removal? : 

“$i The fourth gate admitted hor, and stopped 








Parente Ie | kl PS 


* This very violent language is evidently introduced by 
the writer of this Tegend im order to justify the subse. 


guent wrath of Proserpwo. 


+ Nin-ki-gal answers to tha Proserpine of tha Latins. 
Iter name means “ goddess of the great region,” tc. Hades. 
She is alse identified with Gula or Bahu (fhe Dubw or 
** Chaos’? of Gen. i. 2), ‘Phe Lady of the louse of Death, 
and wifo of Hea or Nin-a’su. - 

T fhe end of this and several following lines is. braken 
off, which mekes the translation uncertain. 

§ A principal seat of Iuhtar’s worship. 

it Tronieal. 


‘the and of this Hne is lost, and al! the remaining lines 
, of column i. ara similurily mntiluted ; Che meaning in au 
abridged furm is this;—Namtiur is commanded iv afflict 


| 


{ 





| 
| 
: 
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her: there were taken off the small lovely gema 
from her forehead. 52‘Keeper! do not take off 
from me the small lovely gems from my fore- 
head I’ 68 ‘Excuse it, Lady! for the Queen of the 
land commands their removal !’ 

“54 The fifth gate admitted her, and stopped 
her: there was taken off the central girdle of her 
waist. 55‘ Keeper! do not take off from me the 
central girdle from my waist!’ 5 ‘Excuse it, 
Lady! for the Queen of the land commands its 
remeval !’ 

“8? The sixth gate admitted her, and stopped 
her: there were taken offthe golden rings of her 
hands and feet. 58‘ Keeper! do not take off from 
me the golden rings of my hands and feet!’ 
69 ‘Excuse it, Lady! for the Queen of the land 
commands their removal !’ 

“@ The seventh gate admitted her, and stopped 
her: there was taken off the last garment from 
her body. 8! ‘Keeper! do not take off from me 
the list garment from my body! 6 * Excuse it, 
Lady! forthe Queen of the land commands its 
removal ? 

“ 63 After that mother Ishtar had descended into 
Hades, % Nin-ki-gal saw her, and stormed on 
meeting her. ®& Ishtar lost her reason, and heaped 
curses upon her. 6 Nin-ki-gal dpened her mouth 
and speke, 67to0 Namtar her messenger 2 com~ 
mand she gare: & Go, Namtar! [some words lest} 
69 Bring her out for punishment.’ ¥ 

“ Column IL— 1 The divine messenger of the 
gods lacerated his face before them.* 3 The assem- 
bly of the gods was full,t 3 the Sun came along 


_with the Moon his father. 4 Weeping he spoke 


thus to Hea the king: 5 ‘Ishtar descended into 
the earth ; and she did not rise again : @ and since 
the time that mother Ishtar descended into Hades, 
4 the bull has not sought the cow, nor the male 
of any animal the female. ® The slave and her 
master [some words lost]; ® the master has ceased 
from commanding: 10 the slave has ceased from 
obeying.” "Then the god Hea in the depth of his - 
mind laid a plan: 3@he formed, for her escape, 
the figure of a man of cluy.f 1 ‘Go to save 
her, Phantom! present thyself at the portal of 





Ishtar with dire diseases of the eyes, the side, the feet, the 
heart, and the head. ‘Fhe story then says that after the 
goddess of Love had descended into Hades, the world soon 
felt, the fous of her miluence. But these lines, which are 


mach brokeu, ure better preserved in tho second column, 
where they are repeated, 


* A sign of violent. grief. Forbidden in Deul. xiv. 1, 
few, xix. 28. Lhe blecding face betokened a Messenger of 
Evil News. : - 

+ Line injured: sense doubtful. a 


= Tho original has assiann, which | fiave derived from 
the Chaidee word sin, ‘clay. Bui. this is ynere conjecture. 
The meaning evidently.is, that, Hea moulded a figure 
and brentived life into it. Hew wus the god to whoin ull, 
clever inventions were atiributed. “ Lurd of deep thoughts” 
wae one of his mest usual titles. 


att 
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Hades; '#the seven gates of Hades will open 
before thee, 15 Nin-ki-gal will see thee and be 
pleased with thee. 18 When her mind shall be 
grown calm, and her anger shall be worn off, 
17 awe her with the names of the great gods! 
28 Prepare thy frauds! Qn deceitful tricks fix 
thy mind! 1° The chiefest deceitful trick! Bring 
forth fishes of the waters out of an empty vessel! * 
2 This thing will please Nin-ki-gal: 2! then to 
Ishtar she will restore her clothing. A great 
reward for these things shall not fail. 23 Go save 
her, Phantom! and the great assembly of the 
people shall crown thee! 24 Meats, the first of the 
city, shall be thy food ! 25 Wine, the most delicious 
in the city, shall be thy drink ! 26 To be the Ruler 
of a palace shall be thy rank! 27 A throne of state 
shall be thy seat! 2% Magician and Conjuror shall 
bow down before thee.’ 

“29 Nin-ki-galf opened ber mouth ‘and spoke; 
to Namtar her messenger a command she gave: 
31‘Go, Namtar! clothe the Temple of Justice !f 
82 Adorn the images (P) and the altars (P) ! 83 Bring 
out Anunnak§! Seat him on a golden throne! 
34 Pour out for Ishtar the waters of life, and let 
her depart from my dominions ! 5 Namtar went, 
and elothed the Temple of Justice; %¢he adorned 
the images and the altars; 5? he brought out 
Anunnak; on a golden throne he seated him; 
58he poured out for Ishtar the waters of life, and 
let her go. Then the first gate let her forth, 
and restored to her—the first garment of her 
body. 49'The second gate let her forth, and re- 
stored to her—tho diamonds of her hands and fect. 
41 The third gate let her forth, and restored to 
her—the central girdle of her waist. 42 The fourth 
gate let her forth, and restored to her—the small 
lovely goms of her forehead. **The fifth gaic 
let her forth, and restored to her—the precious 
stones of her head. # The sixth gate let her forth, 
and restored to her--the earrings of her cars. 
45The seventh gate Ict her forth, and restored to 
her—the great Crown on her head.”]j 

Having devoted so mach space to the first 


volame, we enn hardly do justice to the second 


somewhat larger onc, devoted to Egyptian texts, 
with an interesting preface by the general editor, 
who also contributes the translations of the In- 
scription of Una, and four texts under the gencral 
heading. of the Annals of Tethmes. The other 
papors aré Inatractions of Amenemhat, by G. Mas- 
laa” ah am a 


* Tho present legend was prohably a kind of Mirncle Play 
which was actually performed iu one of the temples, Jng- 
gling tricka,-which have beon known in the East from tinie 
immemorial . (vide Pharaoh's migicians), were probably 
introduced for tha wtunsemant. of the audienee. Ont y one 
is rekied here, but there nay have been anuny more. 

t Phe things commanded are now supposed to have been 
successfully performed. , 

¢ This seems to be tho final scene of the Play, reprosent- 


pero; the War of Rameses IT. with the Khita, by 
Prof. Lushington; Inscription of Pianchi Mer- 
Amon; by the Rey. Canon:Cook ; Tablet of Newer- 
Hotep, by P. Pierret ; Travels of an Egyptian, by 
Fr, Chabas ; Lamentations of Isis and Nephithys, by 
P. J. de Horrack ; Hymn to Amen-Ra, and Tale of 
the Doomed Prince, by C. W. Goodwin ; and Tale of 
the l'wo Brothers—in which a story very like that 
Joseph and Zuleika forms the -turning point— 
by P. Le Page Renonf; with Calendar, Table of 
Dynasties, Weights and Measures; and a list of 
further texts for translation—the Assyrian ar- 
ranged by G. Smith, and the Egyptian by P. 
Le Page Renouf,—which lists sufficiently indicate 
ths large extent of these literatures as already 
known tous. A third volume is also announced, 
containing among other interesting texts the 
Deluge Tablet and the Assyrian Canon of Berosug. 
by George Smith. : 





Essays on the Lanauaces, LITERATURE, and RELIGION of 
Nepat and Tiser: together with further papers on tha 
Geography, Etymology, and Commerce of those countries. 
By B. H. Hodgson, Esq. Reprinted with corrections and 
additions from “ Tlustrations of the Literature and 
Religion of the. Buddhists,” Serampore, 1841; and 
“Selections from the Records of the Government, of 
Bengal,” No. xxvii. 1857. London : Trfibner and Co. 
The anonymous editor of this volume informs 

us that the articles in it are reprints of the papers 

as first reprinted in the Phenix, consisting of the 
original essays in the “Tlustrations” and volume of 

“ Selections,” with mnnmerous marginal notes, 

introduced into the text, from Mr. Hodgson’s own 

copies of these two volumes. To the papers that 
appeared in the Pheniz only eight pages, complet- 
ing the paper on the ‘commerce of Nepil,’ have 
been added. Hence the present volume wants 
three of the papers that appeared in the “ Mustra- 
tions,” viz.—' IX. Remarks on an Inscription inthe 

Rancha and Tibctan characters’; ‘XK. Account of a 

visit to the ruins of Simroun’; and ‘ XTT. Extract 

of Proceedings of the Royal Asigtic Society’: and 

of those that appeared. in the “ Selections” —‘ IV. 

Route from Kithmindu to Darjiling’; ‘ V. Route 

of Nepalese mission to Pekin’; ‘XII. 1, 'Some 

account of the systems of Law and: Police as re- 
cognized in the state of Nepal ; and, ‘2,On the Law 
and Legal Practice of Nepal os regards familiar 
intercourse between a Hindu and an outcast.” 

These are scrions deficiencies, and ali the more so 

me yes eta Ce bed. Here he seems to 

ne part of wu judge, pronouncing the absolution of 

i There are 13 more lines, but: they are much broken, and 
they appear not to relate to the ebove legend. At any 
tate: they belong to another Chapter of it, which has not 


been hitherto alluded to. A satisfactory translation of 
them can therofure hardly be given. 
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that the wanting papers are several times referred to 
in this reprint. Mr. Hodgson’s papers 2& of such 
sterling value that we cannot but look un the 
appearance of this volume with disappointment: 
iy must stand in the way of the publication ofa 
more complete collection, and, besides the dis- 

zantage ofa double pagination for the two parts, 
it is disigured by very numerous press errors, 
onl: w portion of which are noticed in the three 
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pages of ‘Additions and corrections’ prefixed. 
The Index of three pages is also utterly inadequate 
to enable the reader io refer with facility to the 
very-minute and varied information in the volume. 
We trust some worthier and more complete reprint 
of allthe invaluable essays of the veteran who first 
made available the Buddhistic literature of Nepal 
and Tibet to European scholars, will yet be pub- 
lished. 
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THE BUDDHIST WORKS IN CHINESE IN THE INDIA OFFICE LIBRARY.* 
BY Rev. SAMUEL BEAL. 


There are 72 distinct Buddhist compilations in 
112 volumes among the Chinese bocks in the 
Library of the India Office. Of these 47 are 
translations from the Sanskrit. e 

1. There are two copies of a work styled th 
Mo-ho-pan-nyi-pan-king (i.e. the Mahdparinb- 
hana Sutta). I was anxioas to determine whether 
this work resembled the Sitra known by the 
same name in the Sonthern School (Ceylon, 
Burmah, &c.); and, if not, to investigate, so far 
as possible, the degree and character of the 
divergence. 

The general ontline is this; Buddha, ona 
certain occasion, proceeded to Kinsinagara, and 
entering a grove of séle trecs, there reposed. 
He received a gift of food from Chanda, an 
artizan of the neighbouring town. After par- 
taking of the food he was seized with illness. 

fe discoursed through .the night with his 
disviples, and disputed with certain heretical 


teachers. At etrly dawn he turned on his right. 


side, with his head to the north, and died. The 
sdla trees bent down to form-a canopy over his 
head. The accennt then proceeds to relate the 
circumstance of his cremation, and the subse- 
quent disputes, between the Mallas and others, 
for his ashes. 
In these main features the Northern sitra is 
_in agreement with the Southern,t bat when con- 
sidered in detail the divergence between the two 
is great. The whole of the first and some 
portion of the second books of the Chinese 
editien is occupied by the narrative of Chanda’s 
offering; the details are most minute and weari- 
some, consisting ofsections ofa regularly recur- 
ring order. In the subsequent books the narrative 
ig occupied with laboured proofs that Nirvana is 
not the cessation of being, but the perfection of 


* Slightly abridged from Mr. Beul’s official rep rf.- 
+ Mr. Turner published a brief outline of the Mufupari- 


it, and that the four characteristics of Nirvana 
are these :—Personality, Purity, Happiness, and 
Hiernity. Gne shicf peculiarity of this book 
is the particular stress it lays on the fact that 
it was the first mude of allthe Viipuly a class 
of Buddhist works, and for that reason it some- 
times gives oxpression to doubts whether or no 
it would be acknowledgéd as belonging to the 
canon. The history of Isnddha's controversies 
with the hereticaldoctors KaSyipa, Basita, 
and others, is of an interesting nature, the point 
of the argument in every case boing to prove 
that Nirvina is the one true and universal con- 
dition of being, in opposition to all pre-existing 
theories respecting a future life in heaven, ur 
that unintelligible state of existence supp: od 
to be enjoyed in the Arupa worlds. 

From the consideration of this Suéra it seems 
likely that the plan adopted in the later 
(Northern) school of Baddhism, in the composi- 
tion of their works (the Mahdyana and Vdipulya 
Sitras), was to tako the shorter and more 
ancient scriptures as a germ, and, by the inter- 
polation of dialogues and discussions, and at the 
same time by tedicus cxpansion of trivial events 
occurring in the course of the narrative, to 
produce a work under the same name of a totally 
different cltaracter. This method of develop- 
ment, I think, may be observed in nearly all the 
works of which we possess both Northern and 
Southern versions. , 

2. The above romarks apply with equal 
foree to the Fun-wang-king. This is a Northern 
version of the rahkmajdia Siiro, a work well 
known through the pages of the Ceylon Friend, 
in which Mr. Gogerly published a briof transla- 
tion of it. The Chinese version was made by 
Kumarajiva about 420 a.v., bat if has nove 


a eet ane 
nibbana Sulte, froa the Pali, in the Asiatic Society's 
Jowenal uf Benga. 
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of the characteristics of the Pali work bearing 
the same name. As an instance of the dissi- 
milarity, the Chinese version speaks of the 
origin of the name Brahmajdla as connected with 
the curtain (net, jéla) that surrounds the domain 
of Brahma or Indra,* aud compares the gems 
that adorn that aet to the countless -vorlds of 
space, over all which Vairojana is supreme.., 
Whereas the title is explained in the South as 
“a net in which Buddha caught the Brahmans.” 

The Chinese translation is only a portion of 
the entire work, and recounts the rules which bind 
the Bodhisatwa, in the same way as tlie - 
Pratimoksha deals with the rules of the Bhik - 
shus. All this is so foreign to the drift and 
object of the Southern Sutra, that it is plain 
there is but little connection between the two, 
except in the name, which was borrowed 
probably to give popularity and anthority to the 
expanded work. 

3. The library possesses a Chinese copy of 
the Abhinishkramana Sutra, under the name 
of Fo-pen-hing-tst-hing. The chief interest 
attaching to this book is the number of 
episodes (Avaddnas) and Jdtakus contained in 
it. Some cf these will be found to explain the 
temple sculptures at Sinchi and Amravati and 
Boro Bodor. -I am inclined also to think that 
many of the newly discovered sculptures found 
by the Archwological Surveyor of India ait 
Bharahut will be explained to some extent in 
‘this work. It scems probable that the book 
ander review is only the expansion of the fo-pen- 
hing-king, tho earliest known translation of the 
lite of Buddha. (This work was preduced in 
China about 75 a.p.) My reason for this 
opinion 13 (1) the similarity of namo ; the addi- 
tion of the symbol “ ési””? to Vo-pen-hing would 
indicate that the new work was founded upon 
the more ancient onc. (2) I find from the 
Buddhist Hneyelopwdia Ta-yaru-chu-lin, that 
passagos quoted from the Fo-pen-hing really 
occur in the Fo-pex-hing-tsi-king. If my opinion 
is correct, it will tend. to a sotilement of the 
question of the date of the legends and stories, 
which are mixed-up in such a remarkable 
mauner, in the history of the foundér of Bud- 
dhism. | ° 

4. Perhaps the most interesting result of the 


examination of these books is derived fram 2 
eT Ce |e en eae 
* Tho expression aindrajdilaiaa well-known one to signify 


“Surelery.” Lf.tho net of Ludra be the “curtain of slars’’ 
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work entitled King-isng-yo-shwo. In this book 
there are fifty Stitras, translated at different 
dates and by various scholars, all of them from 
Sanskrit or Pali. The dates extend from a.p. - 
70 to a.pv. 600. Among these Siitras is one 
called the Chen-tseu-king; this I found to be a 
translation of the Sima Jéiaka, which is in fact 
apart ofthe story of DaSaratha and Rama. 
This Jitaka has been briefly translated from the 
Singalese by Spence Hardy (Hastern Monachism, 
p- 275), and I have identified it with ‘he 
Sanchi sculpture found in Plate xxxii., fig. 
1, of Tree and Serpent Worship. The Chinese 
version of this Jitaka is full and complete, and 
I hope soon to be able to publish it. A singular 
circumstance connected with the title of this 
Sutra or Jitaka is this:—In the history of 
Fa-hian’s travels (p. 157) it is stated that 
when m Ceylon, he witnessed on one occasion a 
religious festival during which pictures of 
Buddha’s previous births were exhibited and 
hung up on cagh side of the road. Among 
others he speaks of the “birth as a flash of 
light’’ (the Chinese word is ‘ chen’). Bémusat 
and his annotators having adopted this ren- 
dering in their version of Fa-hian, I was led to 
do the same in my own translation, although I 
had grave doubts at the time, and tried to ex- 
plain the character of this birth by the history 
of the Fracolin given by Julien (IT. 336). I 
now find that the Jitaka alluded to by Fa- 
hiau was the Sdma« Jdfaia, of which the book 
under review gives an account. It is interesting 
to know that this Jitaka was so familiar to the 
Buddhists in Ceylon at the time of Fa-hian’s 
visit (cirea A.D. £10), as 1b was undoubtedly to 
the builders and sculptors at Sdnchi, some 
centnrics (perhaps) before. 
A.third Siitra in this work deserving notice 
is the Ta-shing-sse-fa-king, which is the anme 
as the Arye Chatushka Nivahara Naina Mahepoua 
Sitra, a2 translation of which has been made 
by M. Léon Feer (Etudes Buddhiques, p. 1e1). 
On comparing the Chinese with this version, [ 
find the two agree in the main. There are ono 
or two passages, however, nach more distinctly 
given in the Chinese translation. For example, 
at the opening of tlie Sitra, as transiated by 
M. don Feer, there is an obsenre passage 
whieh he rendérs “ nayant tous pour vélement 





. a 
that onelose the almosphere (as it were), we do net wonder 
that the idea of jugglery should be assoulated with it. 
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qu'un grand amulette” (Maha varma sannad- 
dha); in the Chinese the passage runs thus— 
‘ Rai-pi-kin-ku-ta-sze-shai-kwan,’ that is, “all 
of them completely armed with the helmet of 
their strong religious vows,” a passage which, 
although somewhat obscure, is yet common 
enough in Buddhist books, denoting the power 
of the vow made by the Bodhisatwas not to 
give up their condition ull they had accom- 
plished the salvation of men (and others). 
Another passage, p. 134 (op. cié.), is thus 
given by M. Feer—‘Le fils d’un dieu reprit 
Manjucri en faveur de Brahms quia les cheveux 
noués au sommiet de la téte, et qui reside parmi les 
fils des dienx,’’ etc., but im the Chinese version 
the rendering is “The Deva once more replied, 
Well said! Ayushmat, the Bodhisatwa 

ought to be nntiring im the work of his religious 
' duties, as in old time was the Brahmarija Si- 
khin and his associates,” etc. The conduet of 
Sikhin is frequently alluded to in Buddhist 
books; he is generally mdeed spoken of as one 
of the old Buddhas, but his exact religious con- 
duct is the theme for constant laudation in the 
Abhinishkramena Sitra. There are several dis- 
erepancies between the Chinese text and the 
translation from the Thibetan, which I cannot 
enter into ai any length; the following will 
serve as examples :—iv. I: “ Meditation,’? Chi- 
nese *‘ Faith.”’ iv. 2: ** Sagesse,”” Chinese “reli- 
ance on a virtuous friend.”’ v.: “‘ Production de 
pensée 4 laquelle i] serait dangercux pour les 
Bodhisatwas de se confier,” Chinese “The 
Bodhisatwas onght to strive after a beart not 
eapable of the four defilements.”” vi. 3: “La 
pensée qui consiste 4 ne pas espérer en la matu- 
rité parfaite.”” Chinese, “*A heart that does not 
anxiously look for the reward of good actions.” 
ix. 2: “ Production d’un pensée pour que cenx 
qu: transgressent,”" etc., Chinese “ Having been 
wronged by any one, not to remember the wrong 
done.” i. 3: “En quelques contrées vastes 
et ciendus,” etc., Chinese “Not to remit any 
effort although dwelling in the midst of plenty 
{five desires}.”” x. 1: “Quand on est dans une 
maison,” Chinese “When leading a sceular 
life.” x,2: “Amoindrir les qualités de lagi- 
tation,” ete, Chinese ‘“*To practise the Dhi- 

ta, rules.” xi. 4: ** Quand om a lid ga penséc 

a la promulgation de Ia loi,” ete., Chinese 


‘* Gut of a glad heart ever to speak well of the 
ee ne, 
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conduct of a master of the law (spiritual mas 

ter).”? xvii. 2: “Le tresor caché de lenergie,”’ 
Chinese “The treasure of dialectics, or of 
logical discussion.”” xvii. 4: “ Le tresor caché 
de le, bénédiction compléte en richesses inépui- 
sables,” Chinese “The treasure of worship- 
ping or paying reverence to the highest riches, 
i.e. the Three Gems, Buddha, Dharma, Sangha. 
[I may‘observe here, throughout the translation 
from the Thibetan, the expression ‘“‘ bénédiction 
compléte”? (vi. 4, xvi. 4, xvii. 4, xxx. 2) 
corresponds to hwwui-hiang in the Chinese, 
which isa phrase employed to denote an act 
of external worship, or sometimes mental adora- 
tion. | 

The Chinese version throws some light on 
the difficult passage xxii. 4: ‘Ne plus espérer 
en la transmigration, & canse du désespoir de 
réussir dans la réalisation parfaite de toutes les 
qualités ;” Chinese “‘ Not to resent as a personal 
injury (with a view to retaliate) because a 
friend has not been invited with others to par- 
take of charity or hospitahty.”’ 

There is a Chinese version of the “ Chatur 
Dharmaka,” according to the Great Vehicle. 
A translation of this also has been made by M. 
Léon Feer, from the Thibctan.* The Chinese 
version dates from the Tang dynasty, and was 
made by Devakara , apricst of mid-India. It 
agrees very closely with the Thibctan. 

I now proceed to give a list of othor Siitras 
found in the work under review. 

(2) Fo-shwo-fan-pth-un-sing-king (Buddha 
declares the ceuses which produce birth). This 
may be the same as the Niddna Sétra. The 
scene is laid by the banks of the Nairafijana 
river, under the bodhi tree; Buddha, lost in 
contemplation, dwells upon the falsity of all 
sources of joy and sorrow in the world. On 
this Mahi Brahma, lord of the Sa-va world, 
suddenly leaves the heavens and appcars before 
Buddha. Buddba recounts to him the causes 
of existence (Nidinas); these are the same as 
those commonly found in Buddhist books, be- 
ginning with ignorance (avidya) and ending 
with old age, disease, and death. Whereupon 
Mahi Brahma worships at the fect of Baddha 
and departs. 

(b) TF u-shwo-la-sing-i-king (Buddha relates 
the great and seerct principles [treth] of birth). 
The scene of this sermon is the village of Kuru , 


* Op. ctt. p. 68. 
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Ananda having been troubled with thoaghts 
respecting the origin of life, resolves to go fo 
Buddha and request an explanation. Having 
arrived and saluted the All- Wise, hespake thus :-— 
“ World-adored, as I dwelt alone and revolved 
in my mind throughout the night the causes of 
life and death, I was greatly troubled. Would 
that you would deign to solve my doubts and 
explain my difficulties.” On this Buddha pro- 
ceeds to show how the perpetual recurrence of 
birth and death, and all the phenomena of life, 
result from ignorance of the causes of these 
things. Thus old age and death result from 
birth ; destroy the seed of birth and there can be 
no old aye ar death (and so throaghont the 
sermon). 

(c) Fo-shtto-u-kwo-king (Buddha-recites the 
history of U-Kwo) (defend-country). This Si- 
tra recounts how Buddha, when residing at 
Kuru, departed on a round of visits for the 
purpose of preaching, Having come to the 
village of To-lo (Tara?) he was requested by a 
young Brahman called U-Kwo to admit him 
into his society as @ novice. Buddha inquired 
if-he had his parents’..permission. On being 
told’ he had not, Buddha declined to receive 


him. On this‘ U-K:wo departs to his home, and: 


after a great deal of entreaty he persuades his 
parents to p2rmit him t become a Bhikshu. 
This having been aceomplished, U-Kwo after a 
time returns to his native village, and whilst 
there, is the means of converting the king of 
Kuru by his teaching. On this the king be- 
comes a Upasaka. 

(d) Fo-shwo-wou-shang-king (Buddha preach- 
es on irapermanency—anicya). --This sermon 
was delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetavana; 
Buddha declares in it that there are three things 
in the world that are universally abhorred, viz. 
—old age, disease, and death. Had it not been 
for these, Buddha would not have come into 
the world. He then recites some verses to the 
same effect. After which, all the andience, 
filled with delight, worship him and depart. 

(e)' Fo-shwo-tong-lei-pien-king (Buddha de- 
elares the .changes of the future). This Sitra 
was delivercd at Sravasti, in the Jetavana, in 
the presence of 560 Bhikshus, and all the Bo- 
dhisatwas. Buddha describes the way in which 
religion (the law) will be destroyed by the 
neglect-of first principies—morality, subuiss.on, 
self-discipline, and soon. He telis them that 
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there will be jealonsies and divisions amongst 
his followers after his own departure, and warns 
them against the ruin which will result. 

(f) Shi-shen-nieh-taou-king (The Sitra 
which relates to virtuous principles or a vir- 
tuous Karma). This Sitra was delivered in 
the palace of SAgara, a Nagaraja, in the pre- 
sence of 800 Great Bhikshus, and 23,000 Bo- 
dhisatwas Mahisatwas; Buddha declares that 
all the differences which exist in life, and com- 
parative conditions of happiness, result from 
the previous conduct of the persons concerned. 
He then lays down ten virtuous principies, 
by acting on which there must result conse- 
quent perfection and supreme wisdom (bodhz). 
The ten virtues are purely moral and personal, 
relating to benevolence, love of men, self-denial, 
energy, snd watchfulness against ertor. 

(g) Fo-shwo-fa-yin-king (Buddha declares 
what is the seal of the iaw). This sermon was 
deliveréd at Srivasti, before all the Bhikshus. 
In it Buddha declares that the secret, or the 
seal, of the Jaw, is to perceive the unreality of 
all phenomenal existence, and, by a conviction 
of this, to arrive at deliverance. [Deliverance is 
spoken of as threefold, and.is thus denoted, ,°,.] 

(hk) Pu-sa-sing-ia-king (The Sidtra of the 
ground of the birth of the Bodhisatwa). This 
Stitra was delivered at Kapilavastu, under a 
nyagrodka tree, in the presence of 500 Bhikshus. 
A young nobleman, called © hamah, comes to 
Buddha, and begs him to explain the nature ofa 
Bodhisatwa’s conduct. On this Buddha 


_| lays it down that the fundamental principle of a 


‘Bodhisatwa’s character is perfect patience and 
forbearance, and this patience exhibits itself under 
four aspects. (1) When reviled, the Bodbisatwa 
reviles not again. (2) When smitten, he re- 
ceives the blow without resentment. (8) Wher 


treated with anger and passion, he retarng love 


and good-will. (1) When threatened with death, 
he bears no malice. Budlle then recites some 
verses (yryas) to chesamie elfect. Again, he says 
there are four things that distinguish every 


BudLisatwa. (i} Heloves the seriptures, and the 


war of salvation practised by the Bodhiz vtwas ; 
with his utmest mind he defends the cause of 
religion, and desires to instrnct men therein (22) 
He removes himself from the company of all 
females, and will have no business with them. 
(3) He ever loves to bestew charity on Shaman 
ond Brahmichiri. (4) He avoids over-sleep, 
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lest his heart should become indisposed to re- 
ligion. Buddha, then recites some verses to the 
same effect. On this, Chamah removes from 
his neck a beantiful string of pearls and precious 
stones, and offers them to Buddha. Buddha, by 
his spiritual power, causes them to ascend into 
the air, and form a canopy over his head.. And 
now, from.each precious stone, there appears as 
it were a man, tothe number of 500, each wear- 
_ ing asimilarnecklace. On this, Chamak asks 
whence these persons came—to which Buddha 
replies, They come from nowhere; they are un- 
real and apparitional only, as a figure in a glass, 
or the reflection in a lake: and such is the nature 
of all phenomena, they are unreal, projected on 
the surface of the one reality, Supreme Wisdom 
(Bodhi). Sueh is the belief of the Son of 
Buddha, i.e. Bodhisatwa. On hearing this, 
Chamah, the four kinds of disciples, and all 
the N i gas, rejoice and accept it. 

(1) Fo-shwo-chuen-yeou-king (Buddha delivers 
the Sitra which relates to the revolution of 
existence). This. Sitra was delivered in the 
Kalandavenuvananear Rajagriha, in the presence 
of 1250 disciples and innumerable “Bodhisut- 
was. Bimbasara Raja having approached 
the - place where Buddbs was seated, saluted 
him and stood on oneside. On this Buddha ad- 
dressed him thus, “ Maharaja, suppose a man in 
a dream beheld a lovely maiden, bedecked with 
jewels; and suppose he dreamt of joys and 
pleasures. partaken with her, world there be 
any solid trath in such fancied enjoyments ?’’ 
“No,” answered the Raja, “ for it would be only 
adream.’ “ Andifa man were, nevertheless, to 
hold the fancy that there was such a real maiden 
as he had seen in his sleep (or that the maiaen 
were @ real one}, would this be a merk of 
wisdom?’ “*No,” answered the king, ‘for 
that dream-thought had no substance and was 
utterly vam.’ “Such,” continued the Buddha, 
“as the nature of the teaching of the heretical 
doctors of relig’.n. They use words to describe 
things which exist rot They receive certain 
impressions from withont, and then they lay 
held of these vain impressions and call them 
realities. They are thus bound by their ow. 
fictions, and, being bounc, they become subject 
to all the evil consequences of their own inven. 
tions, viz.—covetous desire, anger, doubt (raga, 
maha, trishna), .and perpetual cycles of birth 
and death. By giving up such imaginary names 


and laying hold of one reality, a mian escapes 
these consequences and is set free.” 

(3) To-fang-tang-siecu-to-lo-wang-king. This 
is another translation of the previous work ; the 
title is a singular one,'and may be translated 
thus—The Mahd-vdipulya-Siira-réja-Sitra. 

(4) Shan-king-fa-siang-king (The Sttra which 
relates to the thoughts present to those who 
practise Dhyina). Delivered at Sravasti, in 
the Jetavana ; Buddha spoke thus to the Bhik- 
shus: “Ifaman,in the snapping of a finger, 
can realize in his mind the thought of death, 
andremember perfectly that all which exists must 
die, this is no small progress to have made— 
this is not the hesitation of the foolish, or the 
charity of the Arab (sith kwo yin). How much 
more if he can grasp in a moment the thonght 
of the sorrow, the impermanency, the vanity, 
the folly, etc., of earthly things—how much 
more has such aman advanced in the power of 
Dhyana.” 

(1) San-kwei-wu-kiat-sse-sin-im-li-kung-tih- 
king (The Sétra that describes the great merit. 
attaching to the three refuges—iunsardna, the 
five moral rules, a loving heart, and rejecting 
the evil). Delivered at Sravasti, in the Jeta- 
vans, for the sake of Aniruddha; Buddha 
speaks of a rich Brihman, called Virama,and 
explains that, tuougi he gave away. all his 
wealth in charity, his merit would not be 
nearly so great as une who professed belief in 
Buddha, Dharma, andSangha, and 
undertook to observe the five ruies of a disciple. 

(m) Fo-chwo-hi-yeou-kan-liang-kung-tih-king 
(Buddha delivers a discourse concerning the 
supreme source of merit), This sermon is 
directed to show the infinitely superior character 
of merit resulting from a profession of belief 
in the three gems to all others. 

{n) Li-hu-hiui-pu-sah-sho-man-li-fo.fu-king 
(Questions asked by a Bodhisatwa, called Li-hu- 
hwui, as to the right way of paying worship to 
Buddha). This Sitra was delivered at Sravasti, 
in the Jetavana. The interlocutor is the Bo- 
dhisatwa named in the title. He asks Bud- 
dha to explain the right method of worship. 
On this Buddha tells him that he should, with all 
his heart, pay adoration to ali the Buddhas of the 
ten quarters, and afterwards prostrate himself 
on his knees, hands, and head to Buddha him- 
self, beseeching him to bring about the salva- 
tion of all men, and cause an end to be put to 
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all heretical teaching. He then proceeds to 
direct him to worship each of the Buddhas of the 
different regions of space,- beginning with Ak- 
shobya of the eastern region, down to Vairo- 
jana, who is placed in the nadir. 

(0} Fo-shwo-t1-shing-pih-fuh-siang-king (Bud- 
dha declares what are the hundred marks of 
merit belonging to the Great Vehicle). This 


Stitra was delivered at Sravasti, in a palace called , 


Po-Minu. The interlocutorisManjaéri. Init 
is given the names of the 80 inferior signs 
and the 82 greater signs on Buddha’s person, 
also 80 symbols or figures found on the soles 
of his fect. | 

(p) AMan-chu-sse-li-man-po-ti-king (Manjusri 
inquires as to the character of Bodhi). This 
Sitra was delivered in Magadha, on Mount 
Gaya, in the presence of all the Bhikshus, and 
those Brahmans who had been converted by 
Buddha; the subject of it 1s the nature of that 
condition of mind ealled the “ heart of Bodhi” 
(esprié de Bodh). 

(7) Wou-tsen-hwui-pou-sah-king (The Stitra 
of Akchyamati Bodhisatwa). This Sttra was 
delivered at Rijagriha, on Mount Gridrakuta, 
in the presence of 1250 Bhikshus. The inter- 
locutor is Akchyamati, who inquires of 
Buddha the nature of the heart of Bodhi (as 
in the previous Sutra). 

(rr) Deeshing-sze-fu-king (The Stitra of the 
four rules of the Great Vehicle). This is the 
same as the Mahdyana-chaturdiarmeka Sutra. 
It was delivered at Sravasti, in the garden of 
Jota (and has already been referred to). 

(x) Lo-shivo-ta-shing-sze-fa-king (Buddha do- 
elares the four laws of the Great Vehicle), This 
Stitra has already been referred to. 

(1) Lu-shiro-pow-sa~-sheou-hing-sze- poke. 
Another translation of the above. 

(it) Ko-showo-tstug-nich-chung-king (Baddha 
narrates the obstacles in the way of a pure 
kurma). This Sitva was deélivered when Bud- 
dha was ‘dwelling at Vaisali, in the garden of 
the aira trees, in the presence of 500 Bhikshus 
and 32,000 Bodhisatwas Mahiisatwas. ITtrelates 
to a conversation between & courtesan and a 
Rodhisatwa called Vimalanirbhasa (son- 
hu-iwong). The former, having used her magic 
arts, prevails over the Bodhisatwa. After this, 
being seized with intense remorse, he comes to 
Buddha; the latter comtoris him by an as- 
surance that all such things are as a shadow 
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and a dream, on which the Bodhisatwa is re- 
assured. ManjuSsri then enters intoa dis- 
cussion with Buddha relating to the character 
of the Great Vehicle. 

(v) Tehing-u-ta-shing-kung-tih-king( Buddha 
praises the superior excellency of the Great 


_ Vehicle). In this Stitra Buddha describes the 


superiority of the Heartof Bodhi, and from 
that proceeds to define the infinite virtue of the 
Great Vehicle. (This Sitra was translated from 
Sanskrit by Hiwen Tsang.) 

(2) Tu-shing fair g-hwang-tsung-chi-king (The 
Sidtra which describes the nature of the Dha- 
rani, used in the Yoga system of the Great 
Vehicle). This Sitra was delivered at Rija- 
eriha,.on the Gridrakufa mountain, in the pre- 
sence of 62,000 Great Bhikshus. It contains 
eertain Dharani. 

(vw) Wou-shang-i-king (The Sitra of the 
highest reliance). This Siitra, which is in two 
parts, contains an account of the relative merit 
of various actions. It was delivered in the 
Kalandavennvana, before 1250 Bhikshus and 
various Bodhisatwas. 

(y) Fo-shiro-lu-niu-yin-king (The Sttra in 
which Buddha describes the conduct of an aged 
woman). ‘This Sitra was delivered by Baddha 
at a place called Lo-Yi (musical sound), before 
SG0 DBhikshus and 10,000 Bodhisatwas. He 
describes the conduct of an aged woman who 
desired to offer hima religious gift. Havmg 
only two small coins (mites) she purchased with 
them a, little oil; taking this to a sacred place, 
she used it in a lamp, to burn for his honour. 
The lights of all the Brahmans were extin- 
guished, and hers alone burnt incessantly. 

(2) Fo-shwo-chen-tseu-king (Budde, relnies 
the history of Sima). This isthe Sina Jdtaka 
referred to betore. 

(aa) Tin-wong-tai-tsew-Pi-Lo-King (The 
Siitra of Pi-Lo, the eldest son of a heavenly 
king-—(Devarija), This Sitra gives an aceount 
of Devarija-kumura-Pi-Lo’s visit to Buddha, 
during which he recites the history of the Great 
Brilhman, which is identical with the Avadina 
translated by Stas. Julien, callod “ Ze roi et le 
yrand tambour” (Les Avaddnas, tome I, No. 1). 

(bb) Fo-slaco-O-che-shai-wong-shau-hu-hking 
(The Stitra of Ajatasatru’s assurance). This 
Sutra was delivered at Rajagrihs, on the top 
of the mouniain Gridrakuta, and contain§ an 
accountof A jatasatru’s visit to Buddha, and 
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the assurauce that he would hereafter become - 


a Chakravartii Raja. 

{ec) Fo-shwo-tai-tseu-Muh-pih-hing (Buddha 
declares the history of Prince Muh-pih). This 
Sttra was delivered at Sravasti, in the Jeta- 
vana. Buddha recounts the history of the 
prince Muh-pih, the son of Varaniraja. He 
was a beautiful child, but unable to speak ; 
having consulted the astrologers, they resolved 
to put him to death by burying him alive; 
when on the point of being thus sacrificed, he 
opened his mouth and spake: he declared that, 
owing to rash words in a former birth, he had 
suffered punishment in hell. He had resolved, 
therefore, to remain silent, rather than risk a 
like punishment. (This Sftra is one of the 
2arliest translated into Chinese, a.p. 100.) 

(dd) Fo-shwo-’ng-wong-king (Buddha de- 
clares the history of the five kings). There 
were once five kings, one of whom was wise, 
the other four were foolish. The wise king 


wishing to convert the others, asked them their | 


several ideas of happiness. The first said, 
“Nothing would delight me more than during 
the sprinz-time to wender through gardens and 
parks, to see the flowers and watch the foun- 
tains. This would be pleasure.’’ The second 
said, “ Nothing would delight me more than as 
a king to mount my royal horses, to dwell in a, 
lordly court, and ever to be surrornded by my 
faithfnl subjects paying me reverence.” The 
third said, “Nothing would delight me more 
than the joys of wedded life surrounded by my 


children, beautiful and fall of grace, ever do. - 


string to give me happiness.” The fourth said, 
“ Nothing would delight me more than to dwell 
ever with my parents, in company with ny 
brothers and sisters, with the dainlicst food, 
clothed in the costliest raiment, and enjoying 
the indulgences of sense.’”? The four having 
thus spoken, the wise ‘king replied, “ All ihoso 
things are vain and perishable; for my part, I 
_would desire nothing so much as a condition 
that admits of neither birth nor death, joy nor 
sérrow, nor any other extreme;” on which the 
others replied, “And where shall wo find a 
teacher whe will explain how this condition 
may be reached?” Whereupon the wise king 
conducted them.to the presence of Buddha, at 
the Jotavang Vihira. Buddha then cntors on 
a discourse in which he describes the eight 
kinds of sorrow which are ‘incident to all condi- 
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tions of life. In the end the four kings are 
converted. 

(ce) Fo-shwo-kin-che-’ng-fuh-ti-hing (Buddhe 
declares the five conditions of happiness be- 
longing to the virtuous man). This’ Stitra was 


_also delivered at Sriivasti, inthe Jetavana Vihara. 


Buddha declares that the virtuous: man is in 
this life rewarded in five ways,—first, with 
long life; second, with great wealth ; third, with 
graceful form ; fourth, with honour and renown ; 
fifth, with much wisdom. He then proceeds to 
explain the character of the truly virtuous man. 

(ff) Fo-shwo-U-lan-pwan-king (Buddha de- 
clareg the Avalumband Sire). This Sitra was 
delivered at Srivasti, in the Jetavana Vihira. 
Maha Mugalan, bythe exercise of his spiri- 
tual power, beholds his mother suffering as a 
Preta frora starvation ; on proceeding to her side 
and offering her food, she was unable to receive 
it, as ib was changed into burning ashes in her 
hand. On this he went, with many tears, to 
Buddha, and declared his great sorrow. Where- 
upon Buddha ordains a service to be held on 
the 15th day of the 7th month, for the purpose 
of providing food for all those suffering torments 
ofhungeras Preias. Mugalan, with great joy, 
performs this service, and so provides his mother 
with food. 

(99) Ta-fong-Invang-fich-hwa-yen-king-sieou- 
sse-fun (The charity section of the Mahdvdi- 
pulyévatamsaka Sitra). This Sitra was delivered 
at Rajugriha, on the Vulture-peak mountain. 
It is a part of one of the most popalar Sttris 
known in China, viz. the Fu-yen-king. 

(hh) Fo-shwo-yin-un-sang-hu-king (Buddha 
narrates the history of Sangharikshita). 
This indeed is a trunslatioa of the Sangha Rak- 
shita Avadéna, known to us through the 
version given by Bournouf. (Introd. to Ind. 
Bud. p. 318, ff.) The Chinese translation agrees 
in the main with this version. It opens with an 
account of the N iga, which assumed a Anman 
forma and became a Bhikshu; having gone to sleep, 
accidentally, his truc nature tvas discovered: after 
having been instructed in the law, he was dis- 
missed to his Drugon Palace by Buddha; here 
he was visited by Sancha Rakshita, and farther 
instructed in tho sacred: books. The narrative 
then proceeds with the adventures of S an gha 
Raikshita after having been dismissed from 
the Dragon Palace. (Tho details are nearly the 
saine as-those giver. by Bournouf.} | 
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5. Ishall now proceed to translate a short 
Sitra called “Buddha’s dying instruction” 
(Fo-wei-kian-hing). The interest of this work is 
derived from the fact that itis generally bound up 
in China with the Siira of Forty-Two Sections, 
the first Buddhist work translated into Chinese. 
It will be seen that it is ofa primitive type, 
and deals entirely with moral questions. It 
also speaks of the Pratimoksk.1, not as that-work 
is known to us, but as certam rules of a simple 
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prohibitive character, affecting the life of the | 


disciple. It would appear from: this that the 
bulky work now known as the Pratimoksha is 
a later compilation, drawn up in fact after the 
introduction of conventual life among the fol- 
lowers of Buddha. 

‘<The Sitra of Buddha’s dying instruction,” 
translated by Royal Command, by Kaméara- 
jiva, a Doctor of the Three Pitakas, m the 
reign of Yaou (Hing), Prince of T’sin* [897 to 
415 a.p.], 

“Sakyamuni Baddha, when he first 
began to preach, cortverted Ajuata Kaun- 
diny& (0-jo-kiao-tchin-ju) ; so, on the occasion 
of his last discourse, he converted Subhadra 
Having thus done ali that was appointed him _to 
do, he reclined between two sdia trees, about te 
enter nirvdna. It was now in the middle of the 
night, perfectly quiet and still; on this occasion, 
for the sake of his disciples, he delivered a brief 
summary of his law. 

‘‘Bhikshus, after my death, regard, I pray 
you, with mach reverence, the book of the 
Pratimoksha us a ight shining tv the darkness, 
or,a precious pearl fonnd by a poor man. 
Let this book be your teacher and guide, even 
as I should be, if I remained inthe world. Keep 
the pure rules of discipline, viz. these—not to 
enter on any business engagements, whether 
buying or selling, or exchanging; to avoid all 
see es of land or houses ; all rearing of cattle, 

or dealing in servants or slaves, or any living 
thing ; to put away all money, property, or 
jewels—as a man would avoid a burning pit. 
Not to cat down or destroy trees or shrubs; not 
to cultivate land, or dig the earth; not to 
engage in the; decoction of medicines; not to 
practise divination, or casting lucky‘or unlucky 
days; not to study the stars or the. movements 
of constellations ; not to predict times of plenty 

oF r scarcity ; not to enter un calculations of any | watch woll She hear’ _ not to enter on calculations of: any 
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sort; all these things are forbidden. Keep the 
body temperate im all things, and the vital 
fanctions in quiet subjection. Have nothing to 
do with worldly engagements, either in seeking 
places of authority, or pronouncing incantations, 
or courting the rich, or planning for the welfare 
of your worldly relatives. But, by self-con ‘rel 
and right modes of thought, aim at-emancipa- 
tion; conceal none of your faults, but confess 
them before the congregation ; be moderate and 
contented with the food, clothing, medicines, and 
bedding allowed you [Jul. 1. 152], and be 
cautious against hoarding up that which is 
allowed. These are the rules of discipline, 
the observance of which is the true source of 
emancipation, and hence they are called ‘The 
Rules of the Pratimoksha.’ Keep then these 
precepts in their purity, O Bhikshus! Let 
there be uo careless negligence in this matter; 
the man who carefally observes them shall have 
power to fulfil all the duties of religion; the 
man who disregards them shall experience none 
of the rewards which a virtuous life is- able ta 
afford. And for this reason it is I bid you 
remember that the knowledge and practice of 
these rules is the first and chief necessity for 
attaining religious merit and final peace. 

a be Bhikshus, ye have attended tc. this 
point, and have observed the precepis reli- 
giously, then proceed to keep the five organs of 
sense in due check, not permitting tLum a loose 
rein, or to engage in the pursuit of pleasure 
(the five pleasures) ; just as a shepherd with his 
crook prevents the cattle from straying into the . 
neighbouring pastures. But if you revtram not 
your senses, bub permit them the indulgence of 
the five pleasures, and put ne check upon them, 
then, as a vicious horse unchecked by the bridle 
hurries on and throws its rider into the ditch, 
so shall it be with you ; your senses, getting the 
mastery of you, shall eventually hurry you on 
to the place of torment, where you shall endure 
untold misery forthe peried ofan age (seculum), 
without any mode of escape or deliveranee. 
The wise man, therefore, restrains his .senses 
and permits them noi free indulgence—he keeps 
thenr fast bound, as robbers are held in bonds, 
and doing so he soon feels their power to hurt 
utterly destroyed. The heart (sin} is lord of 
these senses ; govern, therefore, your heart well ; 
watch weli the heart, for if ia Lke a noxious 





- # 7’sin, a feudal state occupying the region of the rivers Wei and King. "5 Prim, a foudal state occupying the region of the rivers Wei and King. See for the date Jul. T, p.322. 
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euuea: a wild beast, a cruel robber, a great fire,- 


and worse even than these. It may be compared 
to a man whois holding in his hand a vessel 
fall of honey, and as he goes on his way his eyes 
ar2 so bent in gazing on the sweet treasnre in 
his dish, that he sees not the dreadful chasm in 
his way, down which he falls. It is like a mad 
elephant unchecked by the pointed crook—or 
like the ape which is allowed to escape into the 
tree, quickly it leaps from bough to bongh, 
dificult to re-capture and chain up once more. 
Restrain, therefore, and keep in complete sub- 


jechion your heart; let it not get the mastery; . 


persevere in this, O Bhikshus, and all shall be 
well. 
“« With respect to food and drink, whether 
you have received common or dainty food, let 
if not excite in yon either nndue gratification 
or regret; and the same with clothing and 
medicinal preparations—take sufficient and be 
satistied ; even as the butterfly sips the honey 
of the flower and departs, so do ye, O Bhikshus, 
seek not more than is, necessary: be satisfied 
with what is given to you, justas the wise 
man calculates the strength of the ox he uses, 
and gives it as much food as is necessary for it. 

** Be careful, O Bhikshus, to-waste no time, 
but earnestly to persevere in acquiring a know- 
ledge. of the true law. On the first and 
last nights of the month continue in the repeti- 
tion of the sacred books withovi cessation. 
ft is sloth and love-of sleep that causes a whole 
life to be thrown away and lost. Think of 
the fire that shall consume the world, and early 
seek deliverance from it, and give net way to 
sleep. -.A man who indulges in immoderate 
sleep can have no inward satisfaction or self- 
respect; there is always a snake of dissatisfac- 
tion cored up in his breast: whereas he who 
denies himself this mdulgence is like the man 
who rises early, and, sweeping out his house, 
expels all that is hurtfal, and so has ‘continual 
safety and pesee. Above all things, let modesty 
govern every thonght and every word of your 
daily life—a man without modesty is in no 
way different from the brute beast. 

“ Bhikshus, if a man should do you sucu 
Anjury as to chop-your body in pieces limb by 
limb, yet you ought to keep your heart in per- 
fect control; no anger or resentment should 
affect you, nor a word ‘of reproach eseays your 
lips ; for if you once give way toa bitter thought, 


| 
| 
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you have erred from the right way, and all 
religious merit is. lost. Patience is a virtue 
(this ts the literal translation of the passage ‘Jin 
che wei tth’}; to keep the zules of moral re- 
straint withont wavering, tc exercise patience 
without tiring, this is the characteristic of the 
great man. Ifa man, because he does not enjoy 
everything as he would wish, loses patience, he 
is hke a man who will not enter on the path of 
salvation because he cannot immediately quaff- 


‘the sweet dew (¢.e. attain immortality).”’ 


The text then proceeds to speak of the 
advantage of moderation in all indulgences 
(pleasures), the happiness of a solitary life ; “ for 
they who live in mixed society «re like the birds 
that congregate together in a tree, always 
afraid of the traps of the fowler ; or like the old 
elephant in the mud unable to extricate himself. 
Continual perseverance is like a little fire that 
keeps on burning, but he who tires in the 
practice of religion is like a fire that goes -out- 
Such is perseverance (virya). 

“You ought, also, never tq forget self-exami- 
nation and reflection; if you neglect this, then 
all progress is at an end—in the practice of 
this you put on, as it were, a helmet of defence, 
so that no sword can hurt yon, and no enemy 
get. the advantage over yon (nim, i.e. érdddha). 
You ought to keep your mind fixed in contem- 
plation’ (¢hydna)-—by perseverance this power 
of fixed contemplation is always ready, even as 
water kept in the house is always ready for laying 
the dust ont of doors. And so he who continues 
in the practice of dhydna shall undoubtedly attain: 
wisdom (prajna); and this is the Deliverance 
spoken of in my law. And true wisdom is this : 
to cross the sea of old age, disease, and death 
in a strong and trustworthy boat. It is 3 lamp 
shining in darkness,a medicine for all diseases, 
abatchet to eut down the tree of sotrow, and 
for this reason yon ought to aim.above all things 
to attain this wisdom, and so bring to yourself 
lasting ‘béer.:fit. A man who has this wisdom 
is perfectly ilmminated, and needs no other 
eyes. 

“ Again, Bhikshus, if yon would obtain final 
release, you must put away from you all the — 
foolish books (trifling discourses) met with in 
the world. Think only on the words I have 
given you, whether in the mountain pass or the 
depth of the valley, whether beneath the tree or 
m the sclitary cell; think of the scriptures 
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(law), and forget them not for a moment, per- 
severe in studying them alone; J, as the good 
physician, knowing the disease which affects 
you, give this as a medicine fit for the case: 
without this you die. 
knows the way, I direct you where to go and 
what path to take: without a gnide you perish. 
And now, if you have any doubts respecting 
the four great truths which lie at the bottom of 
my teaching, ask me, O Bhikshus, and explain 
your-doubts; for while you doubt there can be 
no fixity.”’ 

This exhortation .the world-honoured one re- 
peated three times, but neither of the Bhikshus 
propounded any question, for so it was they 
had no doubts, 

Then Aniruddha, reading the hearts ofthe 
congregation, addressed Buddha, and said: 
“ World-honoured, the mcon may scatter heat 
and. the sun cause cold—but there can be no dif- 
ference as to the truth and meaning of the 
four great doctrines which Buddha has placed 
at the bottom of his system. There is the great 
trath of ‘sorrow’ (dukha}. Sorrow caa never 
co-exist with joy, or produce it. ‘Concourse’ 
(tke expressicn ‘concourse,’ generally translated 
‘accumulation,’ evidently refers to the ‘ rush’ or 
‘ concourse’ of thoughts and events, experiences 
and anxieties, ax the true cause of sorrow), this 
is the true cause (of sorrow); besides this there 
is no other. The‘ destruction of sorrow’ is just 
the destruction of cause, ‘no cause, no fruit; 
and ‘the way’ is this very way by which the 
cause may be destroyed, and this is the ‘true 
way,’ and there is no. other. World-honoured 
one, the Bhikshus are firmly fixed in these 
doctrines: there is not the shadow of a donbt, 
there is no question or difference of opinion in 
the’ congregation respecting them. The only 
thought which affects the congregation is one 
of grief that the world-honoured one should 
be about to depart und enter Nirvana, just 
as we have becun to. enter on the practice 
of this law and understand its meaning; just 
as in the night a flash of lightning lights up the 
way for the weary traveller and then is gone, 
and he left to wander in the dark; this is the 
only thought which weighs on the mind of thc 
congregation.” 

- Notwithstanding the assurance of Anirud- 
dha, the world-honoured one wishing that 
every member of the congregation should be 


Or, like the gnide who. 


strong in his belief, and attain perfect assurance, 
again out of his compussion addressed them, and 
said :— 

“Bhikshus, lament not at my departure, 
nor fee] any regret; for if I remained in the 
world through the xalpa (i.e. to the end of the 
world), then what wonld become of the charch 
(assembly) P it must perish withont accomplish- 
ing its end! and the end is this: ‘ by per- 
sonal profit to profit others.’ My law is per- 
fectly sufficient for this end. IfI were to con- 
tinue mm the world, 1+ would be for no good; 
those who were to be saved are saved, wlicther 
gods or men; those who are not saved shall be 
saved, by the seeds of truth I have sown. From 
henceforth all my disciples practising their 
varions duties shall prove that my true body, 
the Body of the Law (dharmekava), is everlast- 
ing and imperishable. 

‘Be assured of this, the world is transitory ; 
dismiss your sorrow, and scek deliverance; by 
the light of wisdom destroy the gloom of al! 
your doubts. The world is fast bound in fetters 
and oppressed with affliction; I now give it 
deliverance, as a physician who brings hearenly 
medicine. Put away every sin and all wicked- 
ness; remember that your ‘body’ is but a 
word coined to signify that which does not 
really exist—ford across the sea of death, old 
age, and disease—Who is the wise man that 
does not rejoice in the destruction of these, as 


‘one rejoices when he slays the enemy who 


would rob him ? 

“ Bhikshus, keep your mind on this; all other 
things change, thischanges nct. No more shall 
I speak to you. T desire to depart. I desire 
Nirvana. This is my last exhortation.” 

6. Another Sitra worthy of notice is the 
Chong-Inn, or Pranya-mul-sdstra-trika, by 
Nagarjuna. I shall proceed to give the 
translation of the 25th section of this work on 
Nirvana. 

(1) If all things are unreal, 

Then how is it possible to remove 

From that which does not exist 

Something which being removed leaves 
Nirviina ? 

This section argues tlat-if all things are alike 
empty and unreal, then there is no such thing 
as Lirth and death ; conseqnently there can be 
no removal of sorrow, and the destruction of 
the five elemeats of existence (limited existence) 
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by removal of which we arrive at Nirvana 
(what is called Nirvana). 
(2) But if all things are real, 
Then how can we remove 
Birth and death, real existence, 
And so arrive at Nirvana ?P 

This section argues that we cannot destroy 
that which has in itself real existence, and there- 
fore, if all things have this real being, we cannot 
remove birth and death, and so arrive at 
Nirvana; therefore, neither by the theory of 
Bhava, nor by the theory of Sunyata (empti- 
ness), Gan we arrive at the just idea of Nirvana. 
(3) That which is not striven for, or “ ob- 

tain ed,” 
That which is not “for atime” or “ eternal,” | 
That which is not born, nor dies, 
This is that which is called Nirvana. 

** Not to-be striven for,” that is, in the way of | 
religious action (achdérya), and its result (fruit). 
‘Not obtamed’’ (or “arrived at’’), that is, 
because there is no place or point at which to 
arrive. ‘*Not for a time’’ (or not by way of 
interruption [per salium]); for the five skan- 
dhas having been from the time of complete 
enlightenment proved to be unreal, and not part 
of true existence, then on entering final nirvana 
(anupadisesha nirvana)—What is there that 
breaks or interrupts the character of previous 
existence P ‘Not for ever,” or “everlasting,” 
for if there were something to be obtained that 
admitted of distinctions whilst in the possession | 
of it, then we might speak of an eferni nir- | 
rina; but as in the condition of silent extinc- | 
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tion (nirvina) there can be no properties to dis- 
tingnish, how can we speak of it as “ everlast- 
ing?” And so with reference to Birth and 
Death. Now that which is so characterized is 
what we call Nirvdze. 

“Avain, there is a stra which says, Nir- 
tine is the opposite of ‘Being’ and‘ not 
Being’ itis the opposite of these two combined > 
it is the opposite of the absence of ‘ Being’ and 
. the absence of ‘not Being.’ So, in short, that 
which admits of nd conditions such as are 
attached to limited existence. that is Nirvina.”’ 
(4) Nirvana cannot he called “Bhava;” 

Forif so, then it admits of old age snd death, . 

In fact, both “being ” and “not being” are ~ 
phenomena, 

And therefore are capable of being deprived 
of characteristics. | | 





This means that as all things which the eye 
beholds are seen to begin and to end, and this 
is what the Sloka calls “Life” and “ Death’ 
(or birth and death). Now if Nirvina is like 
this, then it would be possible to speak of re- 
moving these things and so arriving at some- 
thing fixed—but here is a plain contradiction 
of terms—for Nirvana is supposed to be that 
which is fixed and unchangeable. 

(5) If Nirvana is Bhava (existent), 
Then it is personal ; 
But, in fact, that which cannot be individua- 
lized 
Is spoken of as not persénal. 

This means that as all phenomenal existence 
comes from cause and consequent production, 
therefore all such things are rightly called: 

“ personal.” 

(6) If Nirvana be Bhava, 
Then it cannot be called “ withouts sensation”? 
(anuvedana) ; 
For non-Being comes not from sensation, 
Ad by this obtains its distinct name. 

This means that as the sitras describe Niv- 
vana as being “ without sensation”’ (anaveduna), 
it cannot be Bhava; for then abhava wonuld 
come from sensation. But now it will be asked 
if Nirvana is not Bhava, then that which is 
“not Bhava’”’ (bhava), surely then is Nirvana. 
To this we reply— 

(7) If-Nirvina be not Bhava, 
Mauch less is it nothing (abhava) ; 
For if there be no room for “ Being,”’ 
What place can there be for “not Beiny.”’ 

This means that ‘not Being’ is the opposite 
of “ Being.” If, then, “Being” ‘be not admis- 
sible, how can we speak of “not. Being ?”’ {its 
opposite). 

(8} lf, again, Nirvina is Nothing, 
How is it called “ without sensation” (anu- 
vedana) P 
For it would be wonderfal indeed if every- 
thing not capable of sensation 
Were forthwith spoken of as Nothing. 

If, then, Nirvina be neither “ Being * nor 
“non-Being,”” what is it ? 

(9) By participation in cause and effect 
Comes the wheel of continual existence, 
By non -participation in cause and effect 
‘Comes Nirvina. 

' As by knowing a thing to be straight we also 
know that which is crooked, so by the know- 
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ledge of the elements of finite existence comes 
the knowledge of continual life and death. .Do 
away with those, and you do also away with 
the other. 

(10) As Buddha says in the Sitra, 

Separate “ Being,” separate “ not Being,”’ 

This is Nirvina, 

The.opposite of “ Being,’ the opposite 
of “ not Being.” 

** Being’ here alludes to the three worlds of 
finite existence. The absence of these three 
worlds is “not Bemg.’’ Get rid of both these 
ideas, this is Nirvana. But it may now be ask- 
ed, if Nirvana is not “ Being’’ and if itis not 
“absence of Being ’”’—then perhaps it is the 
intermixture of the two. 

(11) If itis said that “Being” and “notBeing,”’ 

By union, produce Nirviina, 
The two are then one; 
But this is impossible. 

Two unlike things cannot be joined so as to 
produce one different from either. 

(12) If it is said “ Being” and “ not Being,” 

United, make Nirviina, 
Then Nirvina is not “ without sensation,” 
For these two things involve sensation. 
(18) If it is said that “Being’’ and “not 
Being,’ 
United, produce Nirvana, 
Then Nirvana is not Impersonal ; 
For these two things are Personal. 
(14) “ Being” and “not Being,” joined in one, 
How can this be Nirvina ?P 
These twothings havenothing in common. 
Can Darkness and Light be joined ? 
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(15) If the opposite of “Being” and * noi 
Being”’’ 
Is Nirvana, 
These opposites— 
How are they distingnished ? 

(16) If they are distinguished, 

And so, by union, become Nirvana, 

Then that which completes the idea of 
“ Being” and “not Being,” 

Also completes the idea of the opposite of 
both. 

(17) Tathagata, after his departure, 

Saysnothing of “Being’’ and“ not Being:”’ 

He says not that his ‘‘ Being’’ is not, or 
the opposite of this. 

Tathagata says nothing of these things or 
their opposites. 

The question of Nirvana sums itself up in 
this, that whether past, or present, or to come, 
it 18 one and the same condition of non-sensa- 
tional existence. Tathagata is ever the 
same: if he be removed, then Nirvana itself 
becomes a mere fancy. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
Nirvana is identical with the nature of 
Tathagata, without bounds, and without 
place or time. 

From this section of the Chong-lun we can 
understand the character of the entire work. 
It advocates the theory that the irue condition 
of Being (Nirvdne), or the nature of Tatha- 
gata, is to be found in the conciliation of dif 
ferences. Neither Eternal nor non-Eternal, 
personal nor impersonal—but above and beyond 
all such verbal limitations. 





EXTRACTS FROM TARANATHA’S HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA. 
BY W. L. HEELEY, B.C.S. 


The existence and importance of Tairina- 
tha’s work were first made known to Western 
smdents by Vassiliev, who used it frecly 
in his work on Buddhism; * and the book itself 
was translated by Schiefner from the Tibetan, 
and published at St. Petersburg in 1869: but 
it seems to me by no means to have attracted 
the attention it deserves, and I have no doubt 
that the extracts which I have now translated 
from Schicfner’s German will interest many 
readers, and serve to lead them to the book it- 


self. Tairanditha steadily cites his authori- 
ties and shows an historical feeling very alien 
to the Oriental world generally; and his tacts 
have therefore considerable historical weight. 

His lists of kings are full and contain many 
names not otherwise known. For the period after 
Hiwen Thsang his historical date are particularly 
valuable, as we are there ieft very much in the 
dark by historians, and future writers on medi- 
eval India will have the task of comparing his 
statements with ithe monumental and nnumisma- 


* Published in Russia in 1857; date of Sehiefner’s Gorman translation, 1860. 
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tic. evidence on which our knowledge of that 
period is mainly based. 

_ VTaranatha’s real name was Kun-snjing ; 
he was born in 1575, and composed his work 
in 1608. He was a monk of the Jonang 
school, which after Tsongkapa’s reforms 
was numbered among the heterodox schools, 1.e. 
those opposed to the prevalent sect of the “ Yel- 
low mitres,” though at a later period, after 
Taranitha’s death, it was attached to that sect. 

I begin with the last chapter of the book, as 
perhaps the most generally interesting. 

1.—On Buddhist Art. 

“In former days human masters, who were 
endowed with miraculous power, produced asto- 
nishing works of art. Itis expressly stated in 
the Vinaya-dgama and other works that the 
wall-paintings, &c. of these masters were such 
as to deceive by their likeness to the actual 
things depicted. For some centuries after the 
departure of the Teacher many such masters 
flourished. After they had ceased to flourish, 
many masters appeared who were Gods in hu- 
man form; these erected the eight wonderfal 
chaityas of Magadha,— the Mahabodhi, 
Manjusridundubhiésvara, &.,and made 
many other objects. In the time of nee Asoka, 
Yaksha* artisans erected the chaityus of 
the eight great places, the inner enclosure of 
Vajraisana,d&c. Inthetimeof Nagirjuna 
also many works were performed by Niga 
artisans. Thus the works of the Gods, Yakshas, 
and Nagas for many years deceived men by 
their reality. When in process of.time all this 
ceased to be, it seemed as if the knowledge of 
art had vanished from among men. Then for 
a long course of years appeared many artistic 
efforts brought to light by the striving of the 
individual genius, but no fixed school or succes- 
sion. of artists. Later, in the time of kin g 
Buddhapaksha, ‘the sculpture and paint- 
ing of the arist Dimbasira were specially 
Wondertal and resembled those early works of 
the Gods; the number of his followers was ox- 
ceedingly great, and as he was born in Maga- 
dha the artists of his school were styled Ma- 


#* Ty eee lace ASokais deseribed as having sub- 
dued India yy the aid of: an armyof Yaksha mercenn. 
ries ; Mega is inclined to connect the name Yaksha 
with the ¥ nei- chai, and suggests that they were Bak. 
trian ks. The author, however, clearly tregis the 
Yukshas as supernatural beings—a race of demigods, in 
ed ie see m bigs perth - bate in the Purd- 

3 g cal may be said for Vassiliev’s conjecturo, 
if wo bear in mind that Tranfiths, aleo ascribes “a special 
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dhyadega Artists. In | ae a ok is | ee a, ae eis 
lived an especially skilful delineator of the gods, 
born in Marwir, named Srifigadhara; he 
left behind him paintings and other master- 
pieces like those produced by the Yakshas. Those 
who followed his lead were called the Old West- 
ern school. In the time of kings Devapala 
and Srimant Dharmapala livedin Va- 
rendra [Northern Bengal] an especially skil- 
ful artist, named Dhimian; his son’was Bit- 
palo; both these produced many works in 
cast metal, as well as sculptures and paintings 
which resembled the works of the Nagas. The 
father and son gave rise to distinct schools; as 
the sun lived in Bengal, the cast images of gods 
produced by their followers were called gods of 
the Eastern style, whatever might be the birth- 
place of their actual designers. In painting, the 
foliowers of the father were called the Hastern 
school; those of the son, as they were most nu- 
merous in Magadha, were called followers ofthe 
Madhyadesa school of painting. So in 
NepAl, the earlier schools of art resembled the 
Old West school, but in the course of time a 
peculiar Nepilese school formed itself, which in 
painting and casting resembled rather the Hast- 
ern schools; the latest artists have no special 
character. In Kags mir too, there were in for- 
mer times followers of the Old Western school 
of Madhyadega ; later on, a certam Hasuraja 
founded a new school in painting and sculpture, 
which is now called the Kasmir school. Wher- 
ever Buddhism prevailed, skilful religious artists 
were found, while wherever the Mlechchas 
[Mahamadans | ruled, they disappeared ; where, 
again, the Tirth ya doctrines [orthodox Hin- 
duism | prevailed, unskilfol artists came to the 
front. Although in Pukam [Burma] and the 
southern countries the making of images is still 
going on, no specimens of the works appear to 
have reached Tibet. In the South three artists 
have had ie fulowers: Jaya, Parojay a, 
and Vijaya.’ 
W—Pduini. (From Chapter X.) 

“A companion of king Nanda was the 

Brahman Pinini, who was born in the west 


artistic style to the Nagas, who were without doubt a purti- 
enlar fraternity in Kasmir, supposed to be under the special 
protection of the snake-gods. Works like the temple of 
Amravati, which shows an ubvious Kagmir influence, were 
probably aseribed to Naya architects; and if the Grico- 
Baktrian school, traces of whose ‘influence are visible in many 
parts of India, represented the Yaksha, art, it. remains only 
tu ascertrin what works wure ascribed to the Devas, and who 
they were. 
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in Bhirukavana,. When he asked a chi- 


romantist whether he possessed the power of. 


acquiring grammatical learning, and the chiro- 


mantist answered in the negative, he made the © 


suitable lines on his hand with a sharp pair 
of scissors, and. resorted -to all the masters of 
grammatical: lore on the earth, pursuing that 
study with the greatest eagernéss; and as he 


was still discontented, he throngh perseverance 


succeeded in summoning his protecting deity to 
his help. When the deity showed his face and 
uttered the vowel-sounds a, 4 and vu, Panini 
attained a knowledge of all the sounds that are 
to be found in the three worlds. The Hetero- 
dox [Brihmanists] maintain that this deity 
was lévara, but have no special reasons for 
their belief ;, the Orthodox [Buddhists] on the 
contrary assert that if was Avalokites- 
vara, and refer to the prediction from the 
Monjuérimillatantra “The Bralkman’s son P 4 - 
nini will undoubtedly, through the perfect 
insight of a Sravaka, according to my pre- 
diction, invoke by his Som cmuons the majesty 
of the Lord of the world.” This Paninieom- 
posed the grammatical Sitra called the Pdni- 
nivydkarand, composed of 2000 Slokas, namely 
1000 élokas on the formation of words, and 
1000 of explanation. This is, moreover, the 
root of all. grammars. Before him there were 
no Séstras on the formation of words reduced 
to writing, and as no system existed which 
brought the subject under distinct points of 
view, individual grammarians, who brought 
special facts of language into connections of two 
and two, were esteemed as remarkably learned. 
Though it is said in Tibet that the Indravyéka- 
rana is- older, yet, as we shall show below, 
though it may have penetrated. earlier into the 
Celestial country, in India Panini’s grammar was 
the earliest. And though pandits assert that 
the Chandravydkarana, translated into Tibetan, 
agrees with Panini, and the Kaldpavydkarana, 
with the Indravyddurana, it 18 ‘universally main- 
tained that Pénini’s grammar. in the eopiousness 
of its explanations and the systematic complete- 
ness of its views, is something quite unique.” 
Ill.—Kélidésa. (From Chapter XV.) 
“Kaliddsa’s biography is as follows :-—At 
the time when the Brihman Vare ruchi was 
in honour at the court of Bhimasukla, king 
of Varanasi, the king proposed to give his 
daughter Visanti te Vararuchi to wife. 


eee 


Vasantti, however, out of pride, considering 
herself the more learned of the two, refused to 
be Vararachi’s servant. On this Vara- 
ruchi determined to outwit her, and said to 
the king ‘Invite my learned. teacher, who is a 
tundred-fold cleverer than I, and give your 
daughter to him.’ He saw a cowherd of Maga- 
dha, with a handsome figure, sitting on the end 
of a branch and cutting the lower part of the 
branch with an axe; judging that this man 
must be unusually stupid, he had him called and 
after some days’ rubbing and scrubbing, he care- 
fally clothed him in the dress of a Brahman 
Pandit, got him as far as the expression om 
svasti, and told him in case he found himself be- 
fore the king and his court to throw flowers at 
the king and say of? svasti, but if any one else 
addressed. him, by no means to answer. But in 
carrying this out when the rustic threw the 
flowers at, the king he said Ugafara. This the 
Acharya (Vv araruchi) made out to be a blessing, 
thus explaining the sense of the four syllables— 
‘Umaya sahito Rudrah, Saitkarasahito Vishnuh, 
taiikiragilapinischa rakshantu Sivah sarvada ; 

which is, being interpreted, 

‘May Rudra with Uma, Vishnu with Saiikara, 

And Siva holding the sounding trident ever- 

more preserve (you) |’ 

“Upon this Vasanti began to ask him the 
meaning of different words, and when he gave 
no answer, Vararnuchi asked ‘How can yon 
expect my learned teacher to answer a woman’s 
questions ??; and when he had thus turned 
all their heads, he went away to the sonth. 
While the bridegroom was carried in triumph 
to all the tenrples, he spoke never a word, till 
seeing at; last on the onter wall of a temple the 
pictures of various animals und among them 
that of an ox, he was delighted, ant put on 
the aspect and manners of a cowherd. Then 
Vasant? said ‘Alas! it isa cowherd! and 
saw that she had been playec upon. She 
thov-ht that if he were clever she might teach 
him the science of language, but on trial she 
found him very dull of comprehension. She 
became ecornfol, and sent her husband every 
day to gather flowers. In a certain locality 
of Magadha there was a figure of the goddess 
Kali, the work of a divine artist. To this 
figure he carried every day an abundance of 
flowers, bowed before it and prayed full of 
thought. When Viisanti‘on one occasion 
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brought an offering to the goddess, and her 
husband had gone out at daybreak to pluck 
flowers, an attendant of hers concealed herself 
by way of a joke behind the pedestal of the 
goddess. She was chewing pdn at the time, 
and when the cowherd as usual came to pray 
she handed him a piece of the betel she was 
chewing, which he took and swallowed, believ- 
ing that the goddess herself had really given 
it. There and then he attained an unlimited 
intellectnal power, and became an eminent 
authority in logic, in grammar, and in poetry. 
As he happened to hold in the right hand a 
day-lotus (padma) and in the left a night-lotus 
(utpala), Visanti asked him which he pre- 
ferred, the beautifol day-lotus with its thick 
stalk, or the little night-lotus with its delicate 
stalk; he replied: ‘In my right hand the day- 
lotus, in my left the night-lotus; whether with 
coarse or delicate stalk, take which thon wilt, 
O lotus-eyed!’ As the lady uow perceived that 
he had gained intelligence, she held him hence- 
forward in high honour, and as he had shown 
so much reverence to the goddess Kali he 
ceotained the name of Kalidasa, or the slave 
of the dark goddess. After this he became the 
erown-jewel ofall poets, and composed the Eight 
Messengers, the Cloud-Messenger (Meghadiia) 
and the others, the Kumdrasambhava, and the 
other poetical Sastras. Both he and Sapta- 
varman belonged to the sect of the Herero- 
dox [7.e. non-Buddhists |.” 


A GRANT OF KING DHRUVASENA I. OF VALABHI. 





LV.—-Authorities. (From the conclusion.) 

‘‘ If any one ask cn what authorities this work 
depends, let him know that although many 
fragmentary histories of the origin of the (Bud- 
dhist) religion, and stories, have been composed - 
in Tibet, I have not met with any complete and 
consecutive work; I have therefore, with the 
exception of a few passages, the credibility of 
which proves their truth, taken nothing from 
Tibetan sources. As, however, I have seen and 
heard the comments of several Guri-Pandi- 


tas on a work in two thousand slokas composed 


by Kshemendrabhadra, a Pandita of 
Magadha, which narrates the history as far as king 
Ramapala, I have taken this as my founda- 
tion, and have completed the history by means 
of two works, namely the Buddhapurina com- 
posed by Pandita Indradatta ofa Kshaitriya 
family, in which all the events up to the four 
Sena kings aré fally recorded in 1200 édokas, 
and the ancient History ofthe Succession of 
Teachers (Achiryas) composed by the Brahman 
Pandita Bhataghati. In chronology too I have 
followed these three works, which agree except 
in some minor particulars. Their narrations. 
have, as is obvious, a special reference tothe 
rise of religion in th~ kingdoms of Aparan - 
taka [India proper], but I have uot been 


‘ able to describe its history in Kaémir, Udydna, 


[Swat], Tukhara, Koki [the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula|, and on the different islands,.as I have 
never seen or heard of any. books on the subject.’ 


Dy 


BY J. G. BUHLER, Ps.D. 


The grant of Dhruvasens I, a transcript 
and translation of which are given below, was 
found a few weeks ago by the Kolis ab Walla 
and came into my hands together with another 
Sdéstusissued by Dharasenall. Likeall do- 
cuments of the Valabhi kings, it is written on 
the inner sid: s of two copper plates, which are 
joined by copper rings. The plates in question 
had, when I received them, only one ring left; 
the second, which prabably bore the seal, had 
been torn off. The size of the platés is eleven 
inches by sight. Their preservation is tolerably 
good. The left-hand upper corner of the firss 


| 
| 


breadth has been broken up into four frag- 
ments. Fortunately these have been preserved. 


‘The second plate is slightly damaged at the. 


lower end,—it would seem, by the same accident 
which injured the first plate. This: injury is 
more serious than the other, because it prevents 
me at least from making out several words. 
When I received the plates, they -rere covered 
in some parts with caked mud, and fur the greater 
part with a thick layer of brillant verdigris. 
At tha edges the copper is disintegrated. A pro- 
longed immersion in lime-juice removed the dirt 
und rerdiqris so tar that the letters, with very few 


plate has, however, been suiashed—probably ; exceptions.areplcinly recognizable. Thepublished 


by an uninecky blow of the finder’s pickaxe. 
A piece four inches im length and one inch fn 


Valabhi sdsune2 make it possible to deterinine 
the valae of the characters which have remained 
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indistinct. The last figure of the date is, however, | any other Walla plate have seen. The & iia 


very troublesome. The letters of this grant have 
a much more antique appearance than those of 


throughoutthe oldform ofthe Girn4r inscriptions, 


not that resembling the modern Gujarati letter. 


Transcript. 
Prate I, 
eae TTT AT GST TATA ATT TA CIES UCC ICHICE DIU ICE DanC PC CUS ce (i 
fram Faeacrats—_— wy — 


FHUTHASA A TATHSE TASS: | TAT 
qaqa —\— 

ST UGC GIRDLE ICD CIC COMICAL as 
sft: afitarrientere:—2— 

ae GT: TACT ATTA RAHAT: TAA 
ag asta [ir] —2— 


maireeCaM ea a: STATA THETA 


afar: | —&— 

qcaMeat: Saas: TATE 
TATE —&— 

acAuSaeae: aeaehaeerarrad w- 


uae ra fie—o— 
FICCUE fae NC KCHC CM be 
TAaI—o—— 





——aa— - 


ne 
1. The Virfima under the ninth, and the twelfth 
akshara, aro doubtful. 


% ond 3. First ten akeharas half obliterated by the 


preak in the plate. AlSYT is a mistake for ATA, re- 
peated in all the grants. 
8, Last akshara half obliterated. 


WRAT: ATASATARI MSS: (AE TF TAT ARAYA TE 
TI—to— 


| Tite, --L8— 


qa somes gearntat TET 
AAR —LQ— | 
Rie: TAT: TERT Ka ATE 
eg 
HATA ALOT ATTA A HAAR TAT 


At: HAST —LE— 


aay wAarTHAAS ATA Sea aT — A 
querer Teas Ta HT Area: TAT —LE— 


i 
UA: is a lapsus styl for Usa: as other crants 
read. 

ll. Last at:shara nearly obliterated. 

14. The sign uscd before ku‘ali is, as in the correspond- 
ing passages of other grants, the Jibvimiliya: see Jour. 
Bomb. Br. BR. As. Soe X. 21. 

1. Last akshurs half gone. 


Prats I. 


SCRIP ICOCICCIR EC Ce OCC: TIE iiss 

pfiaaracrrelaaaenaaraert: (aC T- 
fq—R— 

Aaiohutearne yoddermmait a a- 


SIT: VAI: VAIN: YLATESz- 
aq e— 

azaat Sy tre aT RATS AT aT Te MTT 
art—k— | 

wat aerate GerTaagarEr F rest 
WANT —&— 
* ~ ° Lat ~ 
fatcarays pas SIT ed ere SCAT ea 
[:] Yqi—~—s-— 

Ll. Bivat akshara half gone, as well ay tlic lust. 

2. Last two aksharas very indistinct. 

3. Second akshara hulf obliterated, Aksharuz 26 an- 
certain; ets cral Setters lost. 

4. Lower purt of first akshara lost. yatta: alapsus 
styli for YaTTTs, us the curresponding passages of many 
grunts show. 

5. Vast three aksharas very indistinct, though not un- 
cerkuil. 


minke aac Pa REL ere Sere AS EO nar ae ainerentiline emt 
tenet etree rte 


teat et at Se NAO 


qenerparat FraRTaa Aggy RATATAT 
—_{— 
acon aT eae ae ATTA 
sqzy uy —\— 
TART: Fa SrMAT STA ATAU 
eq a TT —Lo— 
Ai: Hemah: ara Sa: Sea A Aaa: 
Har wad jy] Gea —V— 
gceat a a eta TGA Tal WAST Ege A 
Ria farratT—_R— 
[aa] Sear Ta MEAT eT HRA AROS ATA AT 
arate —La— | 
qalolaliygere... ditraager feted f- 
RaT We aT He AAS 
6. The g of saya indistinct But the reading is sup- 
ported by the corresponding passage of my grant of Dha- 
rasena IT. 
%. Visarge after akshara 25 lost. 
11., Seventh akshara uncertrin. If it is Go the W after 
2 is superfinous and ungrammatical 
18. First akshara obliterated. the-next two indistinct. 


14 Second and fourth akshuras obliterated. Aksharas 
10-14 wucertuin on account of the break in the plate, third 


figure uncertain, f{ uncertain. 
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. Translation. kritika,t the Maharaja, the illustrious Dhrnu- 
Hail! From the camp of victory, pitched at | vasena, (always) meditating onthe feet of the 


the village of Khuddavediya. (There lived 
formerly) the illustrious Senapati Bhatarka, 
who obtamed an empire through the matchless 
power of his friends that humbled (his) enemies 
by main force,—who gained glory in a hundred 
battles fought at close quarters,—who acquired 
royal splendour through the strength of a multi- 
tude of friendly kings, faithful by virtue of their 
uifection gained by gifts, and honours, the results 
of (Bhatarka’s) glory, and by (his) uprightness. 

His son (was) the devotee of Mah eSvara, 
the illustrious Senapati Dharasena, whose 
bending head was reddened and sanctified by the 
dust of his(father’s)feet,—the brilliancy of whose 
foot-nails was obscured by the glitter of the crest- 
jewels of his prostrate enemies,—whose wealth 
afforded sustenance to the distressed and helpless. 

His younger brother (was) the devotee of 
Mahesvara, the illustrious Maharija Drona- 


simha, comparable to a lion, whose spotless 


crest-jewel (received) additional lustre through 
his doing obeisance at his (brother’s) feet,—-who 
like Yudhishthira (observed as his) law the rules 
and ordinances proclaimed by Manu and other 
(sages),—who enforced the rales on (religions) 
obedience,—whose royal splendour was sancti- 
fied by the great gift, his solemn coronation per- 
formed by the supreme lord, the Lord para- 
mount of the whole earth, in person. 

His younger brother (was) the devotee of 
Bhagavat, the great feudatory prince, the great 
cuamberlain, the greai s-eneral,* the great Karta- 





* Dandaniyaka may mean—Mayistrate, Faujdar, or 
General. Here it has probably the latter sense. 

¥ Kartaékritika is derived from Kritéikrita, “done 

and not done,” or “done in vain.” Itis evidently a technical 
term denoting some kind of officer, and has therefore been 
left untranslated. I think the five titles given to Dhrava- 
sena, hei the five mahégabdas mentioned so often in ancient 
granta. 
t The Bhattaraka or ‘high lord’ intended is probuily th 
elder brother Dronasimha. ; 
Chita has been translated according to Colchrooke 
and FitzEdward Hall, though the correctness of the trans- 
lation is very doubtful. Compare also Juur. 12. As. Soe. 
N, 8. I. p. 285. 

|| The second part of this name contains apparently a 
derivative from the nasalized forin of the Prakrit rukkha, 
‘tree,’ and the whole appears to be an cynivulent of our 
modern Piplou, Pipalgérn, or Pipalgabhan. 

{ The text is probably faulty, but the sense of tho 
passage is clear from the co nding passage of Dhara. 
sena’s grant : Samastaréjakiydn taprakshepant yuu? 

_* The _componnd Jeft untranslated refers probwbly to 
some right granted to the donee. Regurding the word 

Dit which it cuntairs, see Jour. BR. As. Soe. 1. cit. p. 264. 

+ ‘The literal translation of the compound is ‘toyether 
with revenue blown and grown.’ The latter two words 

seen: to have @ technical sense, Vita, ‘blown,’ may possibly 


supreme BDhattarakat,—by the strength of 
his arm sole conqueror of hosts of hostile ele- 
phants,—the refuge of suppliants,—learned in 
the trath, the Séstras’ meaning—granting, like 
the tree of Paradise, the fruits of their wishes to 
his loving friends according to their desires. 

(He), being in the enjoyment of good health, 
addresses (these) commands to ait his own of- 
ficials, heads (of villages), (heads) of towns, 
fortune-tellers,§ ‘warriors, and others :— 

“Be it known to you that in order to increase 
the spiritual merit of my parents, and in order 
to ebtain-aecording to my desires blessings in 
this life and in that to come, I have granted the 
village of Pippalarunkhari, || (situated) at 
theextremity of Antu punjya, whichisnottobe 
meddled with by our officials, together with,..* 
and together with all revenuest derived there- 
from, according to the analogy of the familiar 
instance of the ground and the cleft,t to the 
worshipful Buddhas endowed with perfect in- 
telligence, who have been consecrated at V ala- 
bhi inthemonastery erected by (my) own sister’s 
daughter, the Bauddha devotee, Duddi, 
and to the communion of the reverend ascetics 
(dwelling there), for the purpose of repairing the 
fallen and broken (portions) of the monastery, 
and for procuring frankincense, lamps, oil, and 
fic wers (for worship), and for procuring food, 
medicine for the sick, clothing, and so forth—the 
grant to hold good) as long as moon, sun, ocean, 
and earth endure. Wherefore nobody shall 





mean ‘dry or dried,’ just as upav&ta (sce Petersburgh Dic- 
tionary s. ynce ar) and refer to the dry grussand wood. The 


compound savitabhitapratyfya is used also in my grant 
of Dharascna If, and the facsimile of the grant trans- 
lated by Prof. Bhindérkar (Ind. Ant. vol. I.) has sabhi- 
tavétapratyfya, though the transcript published im the 
Jour. Bonb. Br. ft. As. Soc. X. p. 80 omits the two 
participles. : 

I The bhimichehhidranyfya is the ‘reasoning from_the 
familiar instanee of the ground and the cleft or elefts 
therein,’ or the inference that the whole includes the parts, 
just as apices of land includes the various clefts therein. 1f 
itis stated in this und other grants that a village or the like 
is given bhimichchidrunyfyena, it means simply tht it is 
made over with all its appurtenances, produce, rights, &e. 
Thave heard this Nyiya employed by Sastria conversa. 
tionally, bué.am not now able to produce a quotation from 
a Sanskrit work in support of its explanation. 

- § The word of the whole passage ure strangely trans- 
posed,—I should say, through the fault of the very 
ignorant engraver. I think, however, that my arrangement 
of them will meet with approval, as it is clear that the 
village is given tothe monastery of Dudddin Valab hi, 
with the threefold object of providing the cost of repairs, 
of enateriauls for worship, and of food and clothing for the 
ageeticn, The compound dh padipatailapushpopayogt is 
remarkable. It cau only be understood ag in avyayibhiva. 
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cause let or hindrance to the owners of that 
(village) when they collect what grows there. 
The (kings) of our own line also, bearing in 
mind that humanity is frail and power tr&nst- 
tory, should recognize this our grant. He who 
takes it away, or permits it to be taken away, 
shall be gnilty of the five mortal sins and of 
the minor sins. And with reference to this 
(matter there) is also a verse proclaimed by 
Vydsa: He who resumes land given by himself 
or by others, takes upon himself the guilt of tlie 
slayer ofahundred thousand kine.” My ownsign- 
manual (that) of the great fendatory- prince, the 
great chamberlain, the great general, the great 
Kirtakritika, the Mahiraja, the ilustrions 
Dhrtuvasena. . Written by 
Kikkaka. Onthe third lunar day of the dark 
half of Ma gha, Samrat 216.” 
Remarks. 

The value of the grant lies in its great age. 
None among the published plates go further back 
than to Dharasena II, the great-grandson 
of Bhatarca, while here we have a docu- 
ment proceeding from his third son. Its date, 
I think, disposes of the theory that, the plates 
being dated according to the Saka era,* the be- 
ginning of the Valabhi era, 318-9 a.p., coincides 
with the coronation of Dronasitiha. For, as the 
first two signs on this grant, 210, are perfectly 
certain, if dated in the Saka, era (even allow- 
ing for argument’s sake the last figure to be 


* ,4 


9), it could not be older than 297 a.p. Hence 
it would be dated twenty-one years before the 
beginning ofthe Valabhitra, I think that there 
is @ good chance that many more Valabhi 
plates will shortly become accessible. I refrain, 
therefore, for the presert from any positive sug- 
gestion on the ywes’ o vezata to what era the 
dates of the granis really refer. 

_ Professor Bhandarkar has published seas 
from two plates which show thatthe Valtabht 
kucgs, though worshippers of Brahmanical dei- 
ties, extended their liberality to the Baud - 
dhas. Hence the grant of Dhruvasena 
I, will excite no sur vrise, though it may appear 
strange, accordin ; to Enropean ideas, that, 
Dhruvasena’s sisier’s daughter should have 
been a Bauddha devotee and should have founded 
a Buddhist monastery, while her uncle was 4 
Vaishuava., Indian history farnishes, however, 
many instances of great toleration on the part 
of kings, both in ancient and modern times. 
Another interesting fact which this grant reveals 
is that up to Dhruvasena’s time the Valabhi 
kings were not entirely independent, but that 
they continued to acknowledge some other 
sovereign as lord pararhount. No independent 
ruler would assume the titles Samanta, 
Pratihara, and Dandandyaka. It 
would seem that Dronasimha’s coronation 
had not cut off the. connexion of his house with 
the supreme power, but onl; altéred its name. — 


NOTE ON RAJATARANGINT I, 176. 
BY BF. KIELHORN, Ps. D.. 


TMS ANTS TAT TET | 

| Safer Terao | , 

Thus the passage is read both in the Calcutta - 
and in the.Paris edition. So far as Iam aware, 
all scholars who have had occasion to refer to it 
(Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, IL. p. 486; 
- Bahtlingk, Péxini, vol. I. Introduction, P. Xv; 
Goldstiicker, Panini, p. 238, note; Weber, In- 
dische Studien, vol. V. p. 166) agree in con- . 
sidering it to' be corrupt; all of them have 
changed wagres to ss-aze, and in addition to 
this, Professors Lassen, Bohtlingk, and Weber 
have substituted qapyy for aanvyy- 

The translations which have been proposed | 
. e the following :--- 





| 


ee ge See 





ce ne yn PR oe cen ge 


Prof. Lassen: ‘Chandra and other teachers 
introduced, the Mahabhashya, after having 
received his (viz. Abhimanyn’s) orders to 
fetch it. 


Profs. Béhtlingk and Weber: ‘The teacher 

| Chandra and others introduced the Mahia- 
“bhishya, after having received his (viz. the king 

Abhimanyn’s) orders to come there- (or to 
_ him).’ 

Prof. Goldstiicker: ‘ After Chandra and the 
other grammarians had received from him (the 
king Abhimanya) the order, they established « 
text of the’ Mahdbhdshya, such as % could be 

' estublished by means of his’ SIS. of this werk 
| (li terally: they established a Mahibhashya 





* Conf. Ind. Ant, vol. L-pp. 45, 60, and vol. III. pp. 985, 303.—Ev. 
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which possessed his—the king’s—grammatical 
document, or, after they had received from him 
the order and kis MS. they established the text 
of the Mahabhishya).’ 

None of these translations appears to me to 
be tenable; for, to omit. other considerations, I 
do net believe that the words @=-afeay ataraenTa 
can convey-the meaning ascribed to them by 
Lassen, Bohtlingk, and Weber, nor am I aware 
that the word ayayq is ever used in the sense of 
‘a grammatical document’ or ‘a manuscript,’ 
claimed for it by Prof. Goldstiicker. 

Left entirely to conjecture—for MS. copies 
of the Rdjatarangint do not seem to exist in 
this part of India—I propose to read the above 
passage 

_ Sree STN, | 

Wat WeTMTz | 
and to translate thus: 

‘At that time Chandrachirya and 
others brought into use the Mahibhishya, after 
having received its doctrine or traditional in- 
terpretation (37747) from another (part of the) 
country.’ . 

In support of this alteration and transla- 
tion I must refer to the verse from the Vikya- 
padiya, 


TILT SHAT ATA TENT: | 

O TT Waa ASaTASA: TA: 
which I have reprinted in the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. If. (Oct. 1874) p. 286. Those scholars 
in India and Europe to whom MSS. of the 
Rdjatavangini are accessible will easily be able 
to ascertain how far my conjecture may be 
supported by the authority of. the MSS., and 
none can be more willing than myself to adont 
whatever other intelligible reading may be sug- 
gested by the latter; of hasty conjectures we 
have, I think, in Sanskrit enough already. 

IT cannot conclude this short note without 
protesting against the statement, which I find 
repeated over and over again, that at-some time 
or other the éezi of the Afahdbhdshya had been 
lost, that it had to be reconstructed, &c.' All we 
know at present.amounts to this, that for some 
period oftime Patanjali’s great work was 

not studied generally, and had consequently 
ceased to be understood. We may perhaps allow 
a break go far as regards its traditional interpre- 
tation, but for the present we are bound tc 
regard the text of the Mahtbhdshya as. given 
by our MSS. t be the same as it existed about 
two thousand years ago. 

Deccan College, February 1875. 


ROUGH NOTES ON KHANDESH. 
BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C. S. 


“The following notes on Khindesh are 
founded upon the same data as those contributed 


by me to the Antiquary respecting the races’ 
of the Pund and Solapur Collectorates, viz. - 


personal observation and communion with the 
people thémselves,-and are of course very much 
open to correction from any one who may 
have had“ better opportunities of forming an 
opinion. 

The term K li n desh is of doubtfal deriva- 
tion. 
of Khan used by the Sultans of Burhitpur, and 
has’ also been derived from Kanh-desh, ‘land 
of Krishna’ (conf. Kanbpur) ; from Tan-desh, 
‘the land of thirst,’ in allusion to its arid plains 
and scanty rainfall; facetiously from Kintadesh, 
‘the Jand of thorns,’ in which it certainly 
abounds ; and finally the author of the Ayini 
Akbart and other Musalmin writers allade to it 
as ‘Khindesh, otherwise called Dindesh,” 
which might be derived from “Dingdeéa,” 


It has been supposed to refer to the title 


‘ the mountain and the plain,’ into which it 
is recognizedly divided iu modern conversa- 
tion; e.g. of two villages of the same name in 
the Pimpalner Taluka, one lying in the hills 
is distinguished as Ding-Sirwara, and its more 
level . neighbour as Des-Sirwira. I am in- 


‘clined mysclf to helieve in the derivation from 


Kanh, and to suppose that it was afterwards. 
altered by the Musalmins to the modern 
form. Krishna, under the name of Khandohi, 
is at this day, and would scem to have long 
been, a favourite divinity in the country. And 
the taste of polite Musalmins for alterations 
slight i in sound: hut important in sense is well 
known to scholars: ¢g. the Hindu Vetil- 
wari, or Devil’s village, in this very country, 
is known to Musalmins as Beit-ul-bari— the 
place of the house of God;’ and ihe village of 


Bhosri, ncar Puna, remarkable for some minia- 


ture dolmens and stone circles and for its 
name —natterly untranslatable in polite page: 
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was civilized by them into Bhojapur, 
town. of the burden.’ 

The late district of Khandesh contained 
almost to an acre the country known in native 
conversation and to physical geography by that 
name—extending from the Satmala, Chan- 
dor, or Ajanté range (the firstis the native name, 


Europeans use the other two) on the south 


to the S4t puris on the north, and from the 
Hati hills (which form the western face of the 
range that culminates at Gavilgadh) on the 
east to the Sahyadri on the°west. These 
two latter boundaries are both broken at their 
northern extremities by the Tapti and its allu- 


vial plain, across which I would draw at each. 
end an imaginary line—on the east a few miles. 


east of Burhanpiir, though that city is now 
included in modern and official Niméar; and on 
the west at the Haran Pal of the Tapti, a little 
west of Kukarmunda, though the boundary of 
the present district lies thirty miles further into 
what id really a part of Gujarat. 

The country so described forms the first and 
easternmost member of that great fan-shaped 
drainage area the ribs or radii of which have 
for a centre or handle the Arabian Sea, and 
‘which cay be said to extend from the above- 
mentioned S 4 ¢m 41a hills, south of which the 
sacred Gatiga or Godavari flows eastwards 
into the Bay of Bengal, to the mountains which 
divide the Red Sea from the Basin of the Nile. 
The modern district, however, of which only I 
have any experience, has been shorn not merely 
of its ancient capital of Burhanpur and the 
upper plain of the Tapti, but of three gouth- 
western tilukas—Nandgam, Malegim, and 
Baglina—added in 1869 to the Dekhan Col- 
lectorate of Nasik. In recompense for this, .it 
not only includes the Nowapur Pefi—in lan- 
guage, soil, and position, a part of Gujarat—buit 
stretches an arm across, the Satpuriis at its 
north-west corner to grasp the Akrani Pargani, 
whose waters flow into the Narmada. 

There is no modern race that has made 
Khandesh its own, and the term Khandesi 
expresses merely the accident of birth. Lying 
between Central India, Gujardt, and the 
Dekhan tableland, regions having each its 
distinctive population, the basin of the Tuapii 
has been colonized by immigrants from all these, 
so as to produce a wonderful mixture of tribes, 


‘the | 


a homogeneous race, and using a patois like 
the speech of Sir Hudibras, 
“A particoloured dress 
Of patched and piebald langnages.”’ 

_ it is a common thing there to hear a native 
address his neighbour in Marathi, finishing 
the sentence in Hindostant; and he will very. 
likely be answered in.a speech characterized by 
the use of the Gujarati genitive in ‘na.’ The 
Marathi, of course, prevails in the south-west, 
where the Maratha cultivators, called here 
Dekhanis, form the bulk of the population. 
In the north-west Gujarati is the prevailing 
element, and in the north-east the colloquial 
speech of the poorest ciltivators is much like 
the patois called Nemadi—a cross betwixt Mar&- 
thi and bad Hindi; but the Gujar element is 
there also very strong among the richer cal- 
tivators, and affects their speech, as might be 
expected. 

The use, however, of Marathi by the officers 
of the Peéwas’ and our Government and in 
Government schools is giving it a, considerable 
ascendency ; though Gujarati is here, as through- 
out the north of the Presidency, the langnage 
of commercial correspondence; and the Musal- 
mans ofcourse stand, as usual, aloof, and disdain 
to learn the speech of idolaters—contenting 
themselves with a vocabulary as scanty as the 
ideas it is expected to express, and an atro- 
ciously corrupt pronunciation of what they are 
pleased to call Hindustini. The most marked 
local tendency of all these langnages, however, 
is to drop every possible consonant. . Liquids 
go first, of course, as in Ko’t for Koli, Mé’s for 


+ Mdié ; bat they are often followed by sibilants, ~ 


as in rai’la for rasfa, and by gutturals, as in 


' Waijo for Wdgdeo. Of course the lower you 


go in the social scale tho stronger is this pro- 
vincialism, which I cannot help endeavouring — 
to trace to the influence of the aborigimal races, 
among whom it is most marked. 

(4.) Brah mans. 

(B.) Shankarjiatya, or mixed castes, 


chiefly traders and artizans. 


Thése two classes mach resemble their con- 
geners in the Dekhan. In the third class, how- 
ever, (C}, that of military and cultivating races, — 
we find a curious inversion of the conditions of 
the Marathi and Rajpit. For though the 
Marathis of Khindesh are not so exclusively 


prevented by the laws of caste from fasion into | military in disposition as the Rijpfits of the 
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Dekhan, they show a great approach to that | practice of infanticide, of which these last are 
character, especially in the northern part of the | accused. 
district, where they are least numerous; and The Paznis claim to be a branch of the Re- 
throughout it they are knownas De khanis,in | was, which the latter do not admit. Neither of 
exactly the same way as the Rajpits of Junnar, | these eat mest; a third caste, the Do dhe Gu- 
&c. are called Pardesis.. Although one cam | jars, do—in some villages, at any rate. 
hardly say that their character is modified, still The Therol Kunbis profess to be immi- 
its shrewd unscrupnlonsness is perhaps more | grants from a placecalled Therol, in Hindustan, 
often highly developed among these descend- | which I have never been able to identify. 
ants of emigrants and invaders than farther | Thereisaplace of this name on the Pirna river 
south ; while the Rajpiits, on the other hand, | in the Edalabid Peta of KhAndesh itself, They 
who are pretty numerous north of the Tapti, are | also eat meat, and are not 50 atrongly distin- 
generally peaceable agriculturists, much more | guished from the Mar&this as are the three 
nearly resembling the Gujar Kunbis, who | castes of Gujar Kunbis. 
dwell beside them, than the smart and hardy de- The late-Major Forsyth, in his Report upon 
cendants of imperial armies in the Dekhan, or | the Settlement of Nimdr, published by the Go- 
the martial Kshatriya of Hindustan. Many of | vernment of the Central Provinces, allndes cur- 
them are pdfile and chaudris of villages; and | sorily to this caste, but also mentions another 
of these a few enjoy among their own people | of the same name, descended from a colony 
the titles of “‘ Rawat” and “ Rawal,” andsome- | said to have been imported by the Peswis 
thing of the status of petty chieftains. These, | from the Dekhan “in 600 carts ;” of whom some 
of course, retain something of the military | seitled in what is now British Nimér, and some 
character of the race. These cultivating Raj- | near Kargiind, in Holkar’s territory. These were 
puts are never called Pardesis in Khindesh. | probably Tiliri Kunbis, a race well‘known 
The Solaakhi, orChalukya clan, is the most {| in the North Konkan, but not (as far as I am 
numerous. The name is here pronounced and | aware) found above the Ghats. I have already 
written ‘Salnike,’ which is also the Marithi | mentioned* that some villages on the Tapti are 
name of the common Maind (Graculus religiosus), | inhabited and cultivated chiefly by Nahivisor 
but whether there is any connexion between the | barbers, and some on the Girnd by Parits or 
bird and the clan I do not know. washermen. In both cases they are supposed 
The Gujar Kunbts are very numerous | to be immigrants from Hindustin or Central 
throughout most part of Khandesh, and in the | India, and in both they have become much as- 
north-west the land is almost entircly in their | similated to their agricultural neighbours. None 
hands. They are skilful agriculturists, and, | of these cultivating races care much about the 
being fully a, match in acuteness and roguery | service of Government, either military or civil. 
for their countrymen the W i nis, arc more free A peculiar race called Alw4lis cultivate 
from. debt—-and indeed more apt to have others | the Al (Morinda citrifolia) and nothing else. I 
in theirs—than any other body of cultivators | donot know much of them personally, but there 
that I know. There are several castes of thom | isa fall account of them in Major Forsyth’s 
not easily distinguishable, but the following are | Report already quoted. The M 41isare the same 
the chief divisions :—The Rewas derive their | hero as in the Dekhan, and there are uo Liigi- 
name from the godcess-river Rewa or Narma- yat or dain cultivators in Khindesh. 
di, whom they reverence exccedingly, They Rathod Rajpaits from Mirwir; Mak- 
are, I believe, identical with the caste called rinis; Arabs; Rohillis,.and Pathans 
‘Lewa’ in Ahmadabéd, but inguirics made | from the Panjib and Afghanistin arc found in 
in 1872 proved them to be free from the | the employ of merchants as treasure-guards. 





THE DVAIASHARAYA., 
(Continued from p. 77. 
a The Sizth Sarga. childhood this prince was very clevor, and was 
Some time afterwards a son was born to Mu- | fond of going to the Rudra Prasida,t where the 
lardja, named Chamand Réja. From his | cldors assembled, that he might hear the Mahé. 


as eee ee eee 
Ind. Ant. vol. IIL, p. 76. ’ t The Rudra Mali Temple at Siddhapur: 
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dhdrata. Once on a time, the prince, making 
his salutation to the Raja, sat down‘in the court : 
at that time the Raja of An gadeéa brought 
a chariot to present to Mularaja. On his in- 
forming the stick-bearer, he came and told 
Mulardja of the offering the Aa ga Raja had 
brought to propitiate him. He described the 
presents of elephants, jewels, &c., and praised. 
the jewels for their richness which the Raja, 
who lived on the sea-shore, had brought with 
him. “O Rija! the kingof Vanavasadesa 
has brought a present with great submission : 
in his country much gold is found. O King! this 
Raja of Devagiri has come agreeing to pay & 
proper yearly tribute. The Raja of the great 
city of Kolhapur has brought the Padmaraya 
and other jewels asa gift: the Kasmir Raja 
has brought musk—much esteemed in his coun- 
try. The Raja of Kurudeéa has brought a 
five-coloured chattra that may be used either in 
the heatorin the rains. Painchadla Raja of 
Kampilya city in Panchaladesa has 
brought cows and slaves. Dvarapa Raja of 
Lata, who enjoys the south countwy, has brought 
slaves and an elephant—one ofa bad. character.” 
When he had said this, the Raja, looking at the 
Kunvarji, asked—‘‘ What kind of an elephant is 
this that is of a bad character ?’” The Kunvarji 
rising looked “at the elephant, and, examining 
it according to the édstras for that purpose 
composed by Brihaspati, said—“ Its tail is ike a 
dog’s: whatever raja keeps it in his court de- 
stroys both himselfand his race. The reason why 
the Rajaof Litadeéa has sent such an incar- 
nation of death must be that he is envious, 
having heard of your fame, Send therefore an. 
army to destroy him. I too am ready to go.” 
When he heard this-the Raja replied—“ Son! 
the muhurta is not good now; wait a little.” 
Then they gave back the elephant to them that 
brought it, with contempt of the Lata people, 
who returned home without honour. 

The next day Mularaja with his son and an 
army started to attack Litadesa. Mularaja 
advanced tothe banks ofthe Schabhravati (zpyact) 
(? Narmada), che limits of his kingdom. The 
womenof Sairyspur who were washing in that 


river, seeing the troops of Mularaja,. fled away. © 


The women of Latadega were thick- waisted, and 
therefore not good-looking, and dirty as if they 










were always beside the cooking-fires. On the 
banks of the Schabhravati is the city of Bhri- 


gukachha (Bnarach), of which the people, in 
dread of Mularaja’s army, fled in all directions. 
The Raja of Lata, bringing his army, prepared 


for x contest. To attack him Chimand Raja 
advanced. The Lata Raja was not valorous, so 


Chimand Raja knew there would be no trouble 


in overcoming him. To his son’s assistance 


Mularaja sent certain Rajas and troops. The 

Kuhvar’s army defeated that.of Lata. The 

island (dvipa) kings were on the side ofthe Lata 
Raja. In this contest the Kufvarji overcame, 

slaying his enemy. He returned to salute his 
father because of his victory. Mularaja embraced 
the Kuavar affectionately. Then came Mularaja 
and the KuhvartoAnahillapura. Mularaja 
sent for his principal ministers, the gors, the 
pandits and the astrologers, in order to perform 
the inauguration of his son. They answered that 
Chamand Raja was worthy of the throne, and 
that the muhurta was favourable. Then the 
Raja caused the Kunvarji to be inangurated.* 
After this Mularija presented many kinds of 
gifts to the Brihmans at Sristhala (Siddhapur), on 
the banks of the Sarasvati, and then mounted 
the faneral pile. 

The Seventh Sarga. 

After this Chamand Raja managed the 
affairs of the kingdom well. He increased his 
treasures, his army, and his fame. Chimand 
Rija was deficient in nothing, and he preserved 
the land-gift thathis father had bequeathed to him. 
To Chamand ason named V allabha Raja was 
born : he too became skilled in kingcraft and fit 
forthe throne. This prince even in his childhood 
began to learn wisdom (vidya) : in his amusements 
with the boys he played at apprehending thieves 
as well as at-gedi deda, and practised martial ex- 
ercises with a little bow and arrows. Vallabha 
Raja grew up condescending and brave: there- 
fore the king was greatly pleased in heart, and 
the enemies, who had looked forward in expecta- 
tion of living in quiet after Chimand Raja's 
decease, lost that hope. Chimand Rija had 
another son, named Durlabha Raja: he too 
became so full of exploits, that for fear of him no 
Asura could lift up his head. When the Joshis 
examined this Kunhvar’s janmotr?, they pro- 


‘ nounced with confidence that the prince would 


# In a.p. 997. 
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be celebrated for great exploits: that he would 
congner his enemies, encourage the practice of 
wisdom, and become a Maharajadhiraja. 

Dorlabha Raja and his elder brother Vallabhs, 
Raja pursued their studies together, and had 

great affection for each other, setting their father 
before them as an example. Afterwards Cha- 
mand Raja had a third son, named Naga 
Raja. 

Once on a time Chimand Raja, inflamed by 
sensual passion, did wrong to his sister Chachini 
Devi: to expiate this sin he placed Vallabha 
Raja on the throne, and went on a pilgrimage 
to Kaéi. By the way the Raja of Malwa took 
from him the umbrella, chémar, and other 
insignia of royalty. Chamand, having accom- 
plished his pilgrimage to Kaéi, returned to 
Pattan, and said to Vallabha Raja—“ If you are 
my son, go and punish the Malwa Raja.” In 
obedience to this order, Vallabha Raja, taking 
his army, advanced towards Malwa. 

On his way to Mélwa several kings, bringing 

nts in their hands, came to meet Vallabha 
aja. They said tohim—“ Going by this route 
theP ara parariverandtheSindhuSindhu 
river mustbe crossed : therefore be pleased totake 
the way of K untaladesa,* and you will not 
have to crossthese rivers.”” Then he went by that 
road. Afterwards, as fate had decreed, Vallabha 
Raja was afflicted in his person with the disease 
called stiald (small-pox), which ne physician 
was able to cnre. Then Vallabha Raja, aban- 
doning the hope of battle, began to pray to 
Parmesvara and to perform religions rites. The 
Pradhan and the Senapati then said to Val- 
labha Raja—“ Let us now return to Anabilla- 
pur:” and Vallabha Rija replied—“If at this 
time you do not manage with great care, you 
will canse the loss of the throne of Anahillapur 
to my race. Wherefore, without allowing’ the 
news of my. death to get abroad, do you go 
back to Anshillapnr.” Saying thus, Vallabha 
Raja sent the army back and diéd there (a.p. 
1010). 

With great sorrow the army returned home, 
and entered Pattan, and with deep grief related 
the whole maitér to Raja Chéimand. For his 
son the Hija lamented much. Then, in order 
to depart to Sunkla Tirtha to perform penances, 
the Raja seated Durlabha on the throne, and 





a 


* Part of Beléi or Advfnt ? see As. Res. vol. LX. p. 435. 





retired to Sukla Tirtha,t on the banks of the 
Narmada, where he died. 

After that Durlabha Raja managed the affairs 
of the kingdom after a good fashion. . This 
Durlabha Raja bravely conquered the Asuras, 
and, performed religious acis, building temples, 
&c 


Sri JineSvara Suri gave instructions to 
this Durlabha Raja: therefere, being informed 
in, the rudiments of the Jaina religion, he tra- 
velled in the good way of pity for living things. 
. After this Durlabha Raja’s sister, as a Swa- 
yamvara, chose Mahendra, the Raja of Marwad, 
for her husband. 

According to the practice of his ancestors, 
this Durlabha also employed himself in defeat- 
ing his enemies, &e. Once it happened that 
Durlabha Raja went in great splendour into 
Marvaddeéa, tothe Raja of Nad uldeéa, and to 
the city of MahendraBRAaja. Then Mahendra, 
Raja advanced many os to meet him, received 
him with due respect, and laid presents before 
him. Durlabha Raja wished to marry Mahendra 
Raja’ssister. Durlabha was exceedingly hand- 
some: the Swayamvara-mandapa was erected for 
the nuptials of Mahendra Raja’s sister: 
into the mardapa Durlabha entered and seat-_ 
ed himself, wherefore the Swayamvara-mandapa 
appeared very splendid. Many other kings 
also graced the mandapa with their pre- 
sence. Into that assembly came Durlabha 
Devi, the sister of Mahendra Raja, to select as 
bridegroom him that pleased her. She was 
attended by a chobddr’s wife, who, naming the 
Rajas, enabled her to recognize them.. When 
they saw Durlabha Devi, each of the Rajas 
wished in his heart that the damsel would 
speedily select him. In this assembly were the 
Rijas of Ah gadeda, of Kasi, of Ujjaina, 
of Vaidideéa, of Kurudeéga, of MA- 


-thuradeéa, of Andradeéa. The Chob- 


dar’s wife kept ‘telling the Kuiivart of the ac- 
tions of all these Raijas; afterwards she said 
to her,—“ This is the king of Gujaratde éa, 
in whose country Lakshmi and Sarasvati dwell 
together in union: this king’s name is Dur- 
labha Raja-—the meaning of which ig that 
she who has performed much penance will ob- 
tain him. Your name too is Durlabha 
Devi, therefore there is a union of the 





{ Near Bharuch. 
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names of you both, which according to the jyo- 
tishyasdstra is very fortunate.” 

Then Durlabha Devi threw onthe Ra- 
ja’s neck the varmdld that she held in her hand. 
Then were all the other kings enraged at Dur- 
labha Raja. The Brihmans now advancing 
performed, according to the Séstra rules, the 
marriage ceremony. 
horses, &c. with much wealth, to the Cha. 
lukyaas peherdmant. Afterwards Mahendra 
Raja married his younger sister to Naga 
_ Raja,.the younger brother of Durlabha. 

With their brides, Durlabha Raja and Naga 
Raja set off towards Pattan, Mahendra Raja 
attending them for many a kos. 


The Rajas who had come in the hope of gain- 


ing Durlabha Devi in marriage had already 
taken the road, in order to fight with Dur- 
labha Raja. They came prepared for battle. 
The armies of enemies rosé up on all sides as 
fre in the forest; but Durlabha Raja was no- 
ways dismayed. Ashamed of fighting with 
. these shameless ones,—instead of fighting with 
them, Dutlabha at that time merely warded off 
their weapons. Some of the kings, however, 
Durlabha Raja smote with arrows. The Raja 
of Angadesa gave up the fight and submit- 
ted to Durlabha Rija; the Malwa Raja threw 
down his weapons; the Raja of Hundedga 
fled away ; the Mathura Raja went to call to 
his aid the Turks and mountaineers: the Raja 


of AndradeSa was wounded; the Vaidia 


Raja, the Kuru Raja, and the Kasi Raja, 
with others, fled: with blackened faces. Thus 
gaining the victory, with great splendour Dur- 
labha Raja entered Pattan.. 

The Eighth Sarga. 

After this Durlabha’s younger brother, 
Naga Raja, badasonnamed Bhima.* Mor- 
tals owe three debts,—First, Brahmakshana ; 
second, Devakshana ; third, Pitrikshana. Brah- 
makshana is paid by chastity and the cultivation 
of wisdom ; Devakshan by the performance of 
fire-sacrifice ; Pitrikshana by begetting a son :—- 
so is it written in the Karma Khanda. When 
. therefore B hima was born, on acconnt of the 
debt to the Pitris having been paid, Durlabha 
_ Raja and Naga Raja joyfully held high festival at 

the court. At the time of the eapietal s birth 
a voice from the ‘sky ‘proclaimed— « Whatever 
Raja does not keep friends with this Bhima 


Mahendra Raja gave™ 


will Bhima imprison, or slay, or fight wich; 
to himself will he subdue certain lands and seas. 
This Bhima will practise science extensively, 
and the people who are of Ndstika (atheistical) 
opinions, or who réckon that neither good nor 
evil arises from religion or irreligion, will he 
utterly destroy.” 

Verv dear was this Kuavar to Durlabha 
Raja: therefore he used to make him lie on his 
own couch, to give him mangoes and fruits to 
eat, and to play with him; the half of the 
revenues of his kingdom ie used. to spend on 
the Kunvar. On his neck the Kuawar wore an 
ornament of gold set. with diamonds—very 
beautiful to behold. When the Kuhwar grew 
up, he used to. go to the chase, but he would 
only, cut the horns ‘and hoofs of the deer, not 
take their lives. He so learnt the pugilistic art 
that no pugilist was able to fight with him. 

Once on a time Durlabha Raja said 


in great joy—*O Bhima! take you the man- 
‘agement of this kingdom and fight with its 


enemies ; EF will now go to a place of pilgrim- 
age and perform penances for the’ happiness 
of my soul.” When the Kuavarji heard this, 
he answered. with tears in his eyes ~ “In 
your lifetime I will not consent to royalty; 
besides, you talk of performing penances, but 
the fruit of penance is royalty, which to the full 
extent you have obtained and may obtain,— 
therefore there needs not to perform penance.. 
And if perchance it be from desire of svarga 
that you wish to perform penarce, know then 
that according to the .Kshetra Dharma, by 
turning not back from the enemy you have 
gained ‘the victory,—you will therefore without 
doubt obiain svarga : in this view too itis 
unnecessary to perform penance.” Hearing 
these words the king replied,—“ It is written in 


.the Smriéis that when 2 son becomes of age to 


manage royalty the father should resign to him 
the throne and go to perform penance ; there- 
fore now that I am grown old, I am not fit to 
retain royalty, but if Ni ga Raja will manage 
the kingdom, then too it is well.” Naga Raja, 
hearing these words, said—“ As when Yudbish- 


“a, 


thira went to perform penanee, his younger 


brothers went with him, so I too, refusing 


royalty, willaccompany you.” Afterwards Dor. . 


labha Raja and Naga Raja, persuading Bhima, 
performed his installation. Then fell a rain 


# This is summarized in Rés MGi4, vol. L. pp. 70, 71. 
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of flowers from the sky. After that Durlabha 
Raja* and Nagardja made svargavdsa at Pattan. 
Bhima-Deva ruled well, and refused pardon 
to the-criftie of incontinency. He apprehended 
thieves cleverly, and punished them, so that 
the offences of depredation dimirished im his 
reion. This Bhima was called Raja of Rajas, 
and entertained such exceeding pity for life that 
even the wolf in the forest was restrained from 


taking life. Some kings fleeing from fear of 
their enemies lived under the protection of 


Bhima, some took service with him. The Raja 


of Pundrade&a sent presents; the Raja of 


Andradeéa sent him a necklace: Bhima’s 
fame spread into Ma gadha de8a also, there- 
fore the poets of that country began to celebrate 
. his exploits in the Migadhs language. In other 
langages also were books written relating the 
story of Bhima. From these books haying 
been spread abroad in distant countries, the 
fame of Bhima became known familiarly to 
men in remote lands. 

Once on a-time some one said to Bhima— 
“Q Réjal on the earth the Sindh Raja 
and the Raja of Chedideéa,* in their pride, 
alone regard not your fame, and causc beoks to 
be composed setting forth faultsin you. The 
Sindh Raja says too that he will strike Bhima. 
This Raja of Sindh has conquered the Raja of 
Sivasana-and made him his subject. The 
strength of this Sindh Raja and the projects of 
his heart cannot be estimated. Many lords of 


fortresses and rijas of islands have become } 


ee 


subject to the Raja of Sindh. When his army 
sets out on mulakgiri, no Raja can restrain him, 
and Sindhdega and Chedidega are under his 
sole control.’ Hearing these and other things 
from the mouth of this spy, Bhima, sending 
for his minister, began to ponder over this 
matter. 

The king, having collected an army, set forth. 
Then Bhima went to the Panj&b, near to 
‘Sindh, where five rivers flow together; like a sea 
<vas the stream of these five rivers,—therefore 
the Raja had to consider how the whole army 
could be crossed over to the opposite bank. It 
was because of the strength of these floods, strong 
as afortress, that the Sindh Raja slept in peace, 
having corquered his enemies. Then breaking 
down hills, with the great stones thereof they 
began tobuildabridge. When they had begun 
the bridge, then the waters of the stream di- 
viding began to take another channel, as milk 
upon the fire boils over. For the bridge they 
used green trees and dry, stones and earth. 
Bhima ‘was pleased when he saw the work of 
the bridge finished, and to make all happy he ~ 
distributed sugar and food to all Then cross- 


‘ing the bridge they went to Sindh. The king 


of Sindh came to oppose them in battle: a fight 
of missiles ensued; the Chandravansi Bhima 


‘fought well, he took prisoners many of the 
warriors of the Sindh Rija. In this way con- 


quering in Sindh, he subjected to himself the 
Sindh Raja, whose name was Hammuk. 
(To be continued.) 





SWORD-WORSHIP IN KACHAR. 
BY G. H. DAMANT, B.A“ B.C.8.,, RANGPUR. 


The most venerated of all the deities worship- 
ped in Kichar is a goddess called Ran Chan- 
di. She was the tutelary deity of the old Rajas 
of Kachirr, and is held in the highest respect 
not only by the Kacharis, but also by the Bengalis 
‘and other Hindus who have settled in the dis- 
trict. One of the queens of the last Raja, Govinda 
Chandra, who died in 1830, still survives,and she 


nos 





* “The same story that ig told Hemiach of. 
Chamand BA ja-is repeated by the’ author ve tho 
Prabandha Chintdmawt in reference to Durlabha 
Baja, who is -stited to buve- preceeded on a pilgrimage 
to Banbras after having resigned the throne to Bhima 
D eva, and to have-been obstructed in his-passage through 
Mélwi by Munja Raja, who then ruled there, and 
whacompélied him tolay aside the ensigns of royulty. 
Dorlabhs, it is said, pr ed on his pilgrimage m the 
attire of 2 monk, and died at Baniras,—uaying, however, 


keeps up the image and worship of, fin Chandi. 

we ee ee eee 
The image has never been shown to any one 
except the reigning Rija and the officiating 
Brihman, as the goddess ‘had ordered that she 
was not to be exhibited, and would strike 
dead any one who saw her; and her reputation 
has doubtless been greatly magnified by the 
mystery which has surrounded her. 





" caused Bhima Deva to besome acquainted with ‘the ineulting 


conduct of the Raja of. Malwa. From that time, if is 
added, there aroso a root of enmity between the lord of 
Gnjarat and the Malw& king?’ Jig Mala, vol. Lp. 71. 
Conf.Tod, Western-India, pp. 170-1. Durlabh Sen ascended 
the throne in a:D. 1010, and Bhima Dova m 1021 

* Chedi, says Forbes, has bev. conjectured to be.the 
modern ChanGail in Gondwind, I¢ was the country 


of Siéepila, the saieg of Krighna, Rés Mdld, vol. I. p. 82. 


Conf, Tod, Western India, p. 331. 
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A few days ago, atter representing to the 
Brihmans that we were the Raja for the time 
being, the Deputy Commissioner and I succeeded. 
in seeing the celebrated goddess. She was kept 
in a smali thatched house fenced in on every 
side, and no one but ourselves and the pujdéri 
Brihman was allowed to come near. The images 
were brought out, and we found there was a 
brass image of Rin Chandi and another of 
Shama, and two swords which were supposed 
to be incarnations (if such a phrase may be used) 
of the goddesses. Theswordslooked very ancients 
one of them was pointed, and the other cut of 
straight at the point: they appeared to me to have 
been intended for sacrifices. They were entirely 
of iron, with no ornaments about them. but evi- 
dently kept with great care, and painted with 
red and white. 

The story of Ran Chandi, as told me by 
the Kichiris, is as follows :— 

There was once a Kiichari Raja named N ir - 
bharNardyan, who was lenowned as a just 
and wise prince, but he only worshipped Vishnu 
and never offered sacrifices. all one night Ran 
Chandi appeared to him m a dream and said, 
“‘To.morrow morning early you must go to the 
bank of the river Sfadma (the place is now calléd 
Chandighat) and there you will see a living urea- 
ture ;seizeit fiarlessly by the headandtake itaway 
in whateve ;form it may assume,and worship it 
‘and offer acrifices to it: by doing this yon will 


become great, and your children will reign after- 


you.” Next morning the king, as the goddess 
had commanded, went to the river-side and 
there he saw a terrible snake playing in the 


water: he was alarmed at the sight, and instead 
of seizing it by the head he canght it by the tail, 
and the goddess took the form ofa sword and was 
worshipped under the name of Ran Chandi. 
But the king, thinking that the taking of life 
was the greatest sin he could commit, offered 
nq sacrifices to the goddess, and she became 
angry with him and strack all his musical 
instruments, guns and cannons dumb, so that 


, their sound could not be heard, and again ap- 


peared to him in a dream and said, ‘‘ You will 
enjoy your kingdom no longer; so to-morrow 
cause instruments to be played and guns to be 
fired in everyehouse, and in whoscever’s house 
you héar the sound of instruments and ‘gans, 
mount him on the throne and yourself cease 
from reigning.” Sothe Eing did as he was 
ordered, and as he only found one man in whose 
house he could hear the sound of instruments 
and guns, he made him ascend the throne, and 
himself retired from the kingdom. This man, 
whose name was Uday Bhim Narayan, 
pleased the goddess so much by offering her a 
lakh of sacrifices and continually worshipping 
her, that his posterity, down to the time of Raja 
Govinda Chandra, have always sat on the throne 
of Kachar. 

The goddess Shama, who ia supposed to be 
embodied in‘ the other sword, is said to have 
been captured from a king ofthe Deh ans, the 
hereditary bondsmen of the. Kacharis, by Raja 
Boulla, a kong who reigned at Maibong, a place 
in the North Kiachédri hills. near Asalu, where - 
ruins still exist, from Khaispur, the former 
capital of the Dehans. 





INSCRIPTIONS AT BAIL-HONGAL, IN THE SAMPGAUM TALUKA OF THE 
' BELGAUM DISTRICT. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C. 8. 


"The temple at Bail-Hongal, standing to the 
north:of the town ontside the walls, is now & 
‘Litga shrine, but appears to have been originally 
a Jain building. It has two inscriptions con- 
nected with it:— -_ 

No. 1. .The first inseription is contained on 
a stone tablet standing on the right front of the 
temple, ¢: e. on the left hand of any one facing 
the temple. The emblems at the top qf the 
stone are :—In the centre, a liiga and priest; 
on their right, the sun; and on their left, a cow 
and calf with the: moon beyond them. «The 


inscription is in the Old Canarese characters 
and language.- There are traces of.aboat 73 
lines averaging 46 letters each. The ‘stone 
seems to be a schistose limestone, and ‘the sur- 
face of it is foll of small fissures and is very 
much worn away. With great labour the con- 
tents of the first twenty Hnes or so might -ba 
made out, bat no connected transcription could 
possibly be made of the remainder: only a few 
letters are-legible here and there. itis @ Ratta 
inscription, that family being mentioned mrt by 
the older form of the name,—Rashtrakita. In 
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line 11 it refers itself to the time of the Chaln- 
kya king Trailékyamalladéva,—either SiméSva- 
radéva I. (Saka 962 ? to 9917) or Tailapadéva 
III. (Saka 1072 to 1104), both of whom bore 
that title; as I have shewn in my paper on the 
Rattas that the chieftains of the Saundatti 
branch of that family were independent from 
about Saka 1050, I conclude that the Trailékya- 
malladéva here mentioned is Séméévaradéva 
I. However, I could not trace in this inscrip- 
tion the name of the particular chieftain whose 
grants are recorded; but the titles applied to 
him are very similar to those of the Kalholi 
inscription. 

No. 2 is another inscription in the Old Cana.- 
rese characters and languages, consisting of 5] 
lines of about 39 letters each, and contained on 
a stone tablet which was lying in the hedge 
surrounding the town, but which I have had 
set upright on the left front ofthe temple. The 


emblems at the top of the stone are :—In the 
centre, a seated figure of Jinéndra; on its right, 


a standing figure, full front, with the moon 


above it; and on its left,a cow and calf with 
the sun above them. The stone is blacker and 
harder than the preceding, but the inscription 
on’ it is still more hopelessly effaced, and no 
transcription can be made of it. Itis evidently 
2 Ratta inscription, as it mentions a king Kar- 
tavirya who was roling “with the diversion of 
joyfal conversations.” Its date is given in line 
36, and is the Saka year 1086 (a.p. 1164-65), 
being the Tarana saitwatsara. Accordingly the 
Kartavirya here mentioned is the third of that 
name in my list of the Rattas,—the Kattama 
for whom I had not previously succeeded 
in obiaming a date. Further on the inscrip- 
tion mentions 2 Jain Basadi, and probably re- 
cords the building of the temple to which it is 
now attached and the allotment of grants to it. 





KAMANDAKI ON THE POISONING OF KINGS. 


Whilst the eyes of all India are tumed to- 
wards Baroda, and the inquiry which is now 
being eonducied there, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to reproduce, in an. English garb, the 
rules laid down two thousand years ago by 
Kamandaki for the guidance of kings in the 
matter of poisoning, His ideas are exceedingly 
quaint, and have probably been disregarded for 
some centuries even by the most orthodox and 
conservative. The extract is taken. from the 
seventh chapter of the Nitiséra. It is a pity 
that this work is not brought more prominently 
forward, and adopted in some measure as a 
substitute forthe Panchatanira. The Niti of the 
lJatter was no doubt taken fromKamandaki, 
and reset by VishnuSarman in baser metal, 
more calculated, however, to please the weaker 
and more sensual minds of atater generation. 

The only printed text of the Nitisdra obtain- 
able in India is that edited in 1861 by Babi 
Rajendralila Mitra. That scholar states in his 
preface that his text was prepared “from a 
modern but very correct manuscript obtained: 
at Benares,” collated with “ an utterly un- 
reliable’? manuscript in ‘the Library of the 
Asiatic Society, and with a commentary which 

was “of great use in setiling the reading and 
meaning of a great number of technical terms,” 


With all respect for the learned Bibi, it would 
appear, however, thatthe MS. first named was 
not so very correct as he considered it to be; 
for over and over again the reading of the com- 


‘mentary is vastly superior to that adopted in 


the text, which is sometimes almost meaning- 
less. It is time, however, to return to the more 
immediate subject of this paper, and allow the 
Pandit to speak :—~ 

“A King should everywhere be careful re- 
garding his conveyance, couch, water, food, 
clothes and ornaments, discarding that which 
has been poisoned. 

After bathing in water that is an antidote to 
poison, adorned with the poison-destroying gem, 
let him eat that which has been thoroughly 
examined, surrounded by physicians acquainted 
with poisons and their antidotes. 

At the sight of a poisonous snake, the Ma- 
labar Shrike, the Parrot, and the Maind are 
terribly alarmed and scream out. 

When beholding poison, the eyes of es par- 
tridge lose their natural eolour, the curlew be- 
comes clearly inebriated, the cuckoo dies; and 
im every case languor supervenes. 

The king therefore should cat that which has 
been inspected by one of the above. 

Snakes do not appear when peacocks-and the 
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spotted antelope are let loose, so they ought al- 
ways to be at large in a honse. 

Some of the food intended to be eaten should 
first, by way of test, be put mto the fire, some 
be given to the birds, and the effects should 
then be observed. 

' If the food has been poisoned, the smoke and 
flame of the fire will be darkened and there 
will be a crackling noise,—the birds will die. 

[The effects on the eater are] absence of per- 
spiration, intoxication, sudden coldness, absence 
of colour; and the vapour arising from poisoned 
food is thick and dark. 

Condiments speedily dry up, and when boil- 
ing assume a dark frothy appearance, changing 
also in smell, feeling, and taste. 

When a liquid is defiled by poison, its lustre 
may be either increased or lessened, an up- 
right streak appears, and a circle of froth. 

In the midst of poisoned juice [as of sugar- 
cane, &.] a perpendicular dark-coloured streak 
appears, in milk a copper-coloured one, in in- 


toxicating beverages and water one black as. 


the cuckoo and irregular. : 
Under the influence of poison, a fresh [green } 
article of fuod quickly withers, and without cook- 


ing looks ag if it had been boiled, and assumes 
a dark hne,—so the learned say. 

Some say that a dry substance decays and 
loses its clearness of colour—that a hard [or 
pungent] thing may become soft [or mild], 
and vice versd, so as to destroy small creatures. 

Clothes and carpets infected with poison 
become covered with black circles,—and thread, 
hair and wool are destroyed. 

Metals and gems become coated with dirt and 


and, and their strength, brilliance weight, 


colour, and feeling are affected. : 

An experienced man should-—note the follow- 
ing as indications of poisoning:—a dark hne 
on the face, change of voice, repeated yawning, - 
stumbling, trembling, perspiration, agitation, 
staring vacantly in the air, restlessness when at 
work, and changing abont from place to place. 

The king should not touch medicines, be- 
verages or food until these who prepared them 
have tasted them :—his ornaments and every 
article of attire should be brought by his own at- 
tendants, after being well examined and mark- 
ed; and he should coenne everything received 
from another source.” 

TALIB-UL-ILM. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


SUPPOSED ASIATIC ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE AMERICAN POPULATION. 

Sir,—-The remarks by Mr. Walhouse on the 
above subject in the February part of the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. IV. p. 46, suggest to me to com- 
municite the following. 

Last year I exhibited to the Asiatic Society 
a perforated stouo which was obtained at the 
Mopani coalemines, in the district of Narsing- 
pur, Central Provinces. In my account of it 
I pointed out its resemblance to some figured and 
described in a work on lacustrine dwellings in the 
lake of Nenfchitel by M. Desor. Reeently 1 have 
found that a still stronger resomblancce exists 
between it-—both in size and the special characters 
of its perforation—and some ancicnt stones which 
have been found in abundance in Virginia and other 
parts of North America The latter have beon 
very fully described in a journal called the Amer- 
ican Naturalist, but T have not the exact refer- 
ence by me at present. 

T am inclined to believe that when more aticn- 
tion has beers paid than hitherto in India to the 
distribution of stone implements having special 


characters, many useful inferences may be drawn - 
astothe migrations of the primitive races who 
manufactured and ured them. Only within‘ the 
past fow days I have received three celés from 
Dhalbbum (a zamind4ri in Chot&é Nagpur}. Two 
of these are of the shouldered type hitherto, I 
believe, supposed to occur exclusively in Burma 
and the adjoining countries. 

As in the case-ofthe Burma implements which. 
have been described by Mr. Theobald, the Rev. 
Mr. Mason, and Dr. Anderson, my specimens are 
supposed to be thunderbolts, and a mythical story 
connecting one of them with a particular thunder- 
storm has becn scent to me. 

V. Bau. 

Camp vid Sabatier 23rd February 1875. 





BOTANICAL QUERY. 
To the Editor of the “ India Antiquary.” 
Sre,—I shall be much obliged for information . 
as to the botanical name of a treo found cecasion- 
ally growing wild in tho Mathuré district, and 
thoro called Liliydvi. The name is rot given in 
Brandis’s Forest Flora, nor, so far as 1 can as- 


~# Vide Proc, As. S. Berg. April 1874, p. 96, Pl. ¥. 
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certain, is the tree there described. It grows to 
a moderate size—say 30 or 40 feet in height, has 
slightly drooping branches, with opposite lanceo- 
late leaves, and is in full flower at the end of Feb- 
ruary, when it presents a handsome appearance; 
the flowers being largish in size, dull-red and 
yellowish in colour, and dragon-mouth in form, 
with three drooping and two erect petals; the 
calyx gamosepalons. 
F. S. GRowse. 
Mathurd, N. W. P., 
February 25, 1876. 


Query. 

Can any reader of the Antiquary favour me with 
the scientific names of— 

(1.) The Kine tree. Thisisa large tree com- 
mon in the North Konkan. It has a dark heart- 
wood, sometimes fraudulently® substituted for 
blackwood. 

(2.) Khurdsant. This is a small oilseed belong- 
ing, I rather fancy, to the order Composite, much 
grown upon the lofty plateaux of the Méwals, 


‘and also in the Konkan, especially by the forest 


tribes. W. F. Srxcrare. 
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Re tictovs and Moray SENTIMENTS freely translated from 
Indian’ Writers, by J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 
Edinburgh, 1874. (12mo, pp. vil. and 33. ) 

This pamphlet contains part of a much larger 
collection of maxims which the gifted author is pre- 
paring for. translation into prose. Ofthe seventy- 
two published, fifty-eight have already appeared in 
these pages (fnd. Ani. vol. IIT. pp. 182, 241, 
ooo ff.). In the appendix Dr. Muir has added 
faithful prose versions of all the passages, “ with 
the view of obviating the suspicion,” he says, 
“which some may entertain, that in the metrical 
versions I have erabellished the sentiments of the 
Indian writers, or imparted to them a closer re- 
semblance to their Biblical counterparts than the 
tenor of the originals will justify.” 

The following are the additional sentiments :— 

28. Narrow and large heartedness. Panchatantra 
Y. 38 (and in other books) ; conf. Luke, x. 29 ff. :-— 

Small souls inquire “ Belongs this man 

To our own race, or class, or clan P” 

But larger-hearted men embrace 

As brothers all the human race. 

The next is analogous to that given (vol. ITT. 
p. 183) from the Mahdbhdrata, T11. 13445, and will 
remind the reader of Coleridge’s verse,—“He 
prayeth well who loveth well,” &. 

43. Austerities and rites are unavailing without 
purity. Vriddha Chaénakya, XV. 1:— 

Those men alone the secret know 

Which everlasting bliss will bring 

Whose hearts with pity overflow, 

And love to every living thing :— 
Not those a beggar’s garb who wear, 
With ashes smeared, and matted hair. 


The following three are closely related in idea :— 


49. The gods give eisdom to those whom they 
Javour, and conversely. Mabibh. V. 1222 and TI. 
2679 Fe ; 

The gods no club, like cowherds, wield 

To guard the man they deign to sbieid : 

On those to whom they grace will show 

They understanding sound bestow ; 


But rob of sense and insight all 

Of whom their wrath decrees the fall. 

These wretched men, their mind deranged, 

See all they see distorted, changed ; 

For good to them as evil looms, 

And folly wisdom’s form assumes. 

Verse 2679, as the author remarks, “‘ reminds 
us of the well-known Latin adage, ‘ Quos Deus vult 
perdere prius dementat. The same thought is 
stated in the following Greek lines, quoted by 
Grotius in his Annotationes on the Epistle to the 
Romans, x1. 8 :-— 

Srav yap opy7 Saidver Brdary tivd, 
rote Tb mp&rov é£apapeirar hpevav 
roy voy roy er Oddy, eis 8€ rH yelpw rpéret 
yvapny, ty’ eidf pndey Sv dpapraver. 
,Compare Hzod. vii. 1, 3, 4, and 13; and Rom. xi. 
18, Alsol Sam. ii.25. The converse is expressed 
in the Mahdbh. V. 1222”—given in the first four 


- lines above. 


50. A doomed man is killed by anything. Ma- 
habh. VIL, 429 :— 

When men are doomed without respite, 

Even straws like thnuderbolts Will smite. 

d1. The same. Mah&bh. XII. 7607 :— 

A. man until his hour arrives, 

Though pierced by hundred darts, survives; 

While he whose hour of death is nigh 
. Touched only by a straw will die. - 

61. Men love enjoyment, not virtue, &e. Subha- 
shitarnava, 43 :-— 

In virtue men have small delight ; 

To them her fruits alone are dear ; 
The fruits of sin:they hate and fear, 

But sin pursue with all their m:ght. 

62. Hifects of habitual sin and virtue respectively. 
Mahabh. V. 1249-3. (Conf. Matt. xii. 43 #.,2 Tim. 
iit. 13) :— 

Sin practised oft,—experience shows,— 

Men’s understanding steals at length ; 
And understanding gone, the strength 
Of sin unchecked resistless grows. 


Avpriz, 1875.) 


Bué virtue ever practised lends 
The understanding firmer sway ; 
And understanding day by day 
More widely virtue’s rule extends. 
63. Secret sin not unobserved. Manu, VILI. 84 
(conf. Mababh. I. 3015; Manu VIII. 91) :— 
‘“* None sees me,” so, when bent on sin, 
The fool imagines, vainly bold: 
For gods his evil deeds behold— 
The soul, too, sees,—the man within. 


The following maxim will be recognized as very 
different in its teaching from anything Biblical, 
and it is on one of the points that differentiate 
Christianity from other systems. 

64. Hopelessness of reclaiming the bad. Bhi- 
minivilasa, I. 93 :— 

Whoe’er the bad by kindness tries 

To gain,—but vainly ploughs the skies, 

The viewless wind with water laves, 

And paints a picture on the waves. 


The criminal law does not quite recognize the 
next as teaching the whole truth. 

68. Sin removed by repentance. 
229-231 :-— 

Whenever men with inward pain 

And self-reproach their sins confess, 
And stedfast, never more transgress, 

Their souls are cleansed from every stain ; 

As serpents shed their worn-out skins, 

These men are freed from cast-off sins. 

69. Noble Characters. Sa&hityadarpana, 322 :-— 

A. man whom wealth ha§ never spoiled, 

A youth by reckless vice unsoiled, 

A ruler wakeful,—self-controlled, 

Be these among the great enrolled. 

70. The prosperity of othere not to be envied. 
Mahdibhérata, XTI. 3880-1 :-— 

On thee to smile though fortune never deign, 

Her favourites’ happier lot with calmness 
bear ; 

For prudent men from wealth they do. not 
share, 

But others’ own, enjoyment ever gain. 

71. The saint should patiently await the time 
of his departure. Manu, Vi. 45, and Mahébh. 
XIT. 8929 (conf. Job, xiv. 14) :— 

Let not the hermit tong for death, 

Nor cling to this terrestrial state : 
As slaves their master’s summons wait, 

So let him, called, resign his breath. 


The next and last was well worth quoting on 
account of the parallel the lines offer to Horace’s 
well-known verso—QOdes, LV, ix. 25 

72. “ Vivere fortes ante Agamemnona,” &e. Bil- 
hana in Siriigadhara Paddhati, Séminy akavi- 
pramsa, 13 (12) -— 


Manu, XI. 
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Without a bard his deeds to sing 
Can any prince be known to fame ? 
Of old lived many a valiant king 
Of whom we know not even the name ! 

Comment is needless : the sentiments are ren- 
dered with great fidelity into easy verses, that will 
be read with much more interest than any mere 
prose version, however terse and pithy. 

A portion ofthe preface has already been given 
(pp. 79-81). In it Dr. Muir observes that “it is 
worthy of remark how many more parallels to 
what have been commonly regarded as exclusively 
and peculiarly Christian maxims and precepts are 
presented by Indian than by Greek and Roman 
literature.”” Greek and Roman literature, however, 
is largely historical, and it is principally to phi- 
losophical writers and poets we must look for 
moral maxims. And the whole body of such 
classical authors who lived before the influence 
of Christianity began to‘ tell on Roman thought, 
and whose works have come down to us, onght 
first to be compared in extent with the huge 
tomes of Sanskrit philosophy and mythology ; 
for, the larger the field over which the human 
mind has exercised its energies, the more traces 
may naturally be expected of its ethical beliefs. 
And secondly, is if nota mistake to suppose that 
sentiments such as those versified by Dr. Muir are 
to be regarded as exclusively and peculiarly Chris- 
tian? If the Bible were to be looked on merely 
asa revelation of certain moral truths, it might 
be startling to find many of them anticipated in 
other quarters. But the case is very difforent: 
there were ethics before there were Christian 
ethics, and, as has been well remarked, “it would 
be a grievous deficiency” if Christianity, “as 
regards the whole anterior world except the 
Jewish, stood in relation to nothing which men 
had thought, or felt, or hoped, or believed ; with 
no other co-efficient but the Jewish, and resting 
on no broader historic basis than that would 
supply.” Christianity accepts these moral maxims, 
these presentiments of the truth, as being, so far 
as they are entitled to have weight, confirmations 
of it, witnessing to its suitableness to the moral 
wants and aspirations of humanity. But the coud- 
licst maxim possesses no vital power save in its 
coherence to a body of truth. Such sayings as 
these coilected by Dr. Muir, or by Von Bohlen 
(Das Alfe Indien, vol. I. p. 364), abound in every 
code of morals, but they want the eoberence 
which peculiarly distinguishes the ethical system 
of the Bible. As Lactantius remarks (Inst. Div. 
vn. 7): ‘“Nullam sectrm fuisse tam deviam, nec 
philosophorum quendam tam imanem, qui non 
viderit aliquid ¢ vero. Quodsi extitisset aliquis, 


{ qui veritutem, sparsam per singulos, per scctas 
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diffosam, colligeret in unum, et redigeret in corpus, 
ig profecto non dissentiret a nobis, Sed hocneme 
facere, nisi veri peritus ac sciens, potest: verum 
- autem non nisi ejus scire est, qui sit doctus a 
Deo.” 

But the Christian Scriptures, while necessarily 
exhibiting a theory of morality, differing however 
in its completeness and unity from that of any 
other system, present themselves not as a revela- 
tion of morals, but of life and power, bridging 
over the gulf between the saying and the acting 
out of noble sentiments, and claiming to be able to 
trausform even the bad. 


a 


La LANGUE ET L4 LITTERATORE HINDOUSTANIES EN 1874. 
Revue Annuelle. Par M. Garcin de Tassy, Membre de I’ In- 
atitut, Professeor 41’ Ecole spéciale. des langues orientales 

vivantes, &c. (Paris : Maisonneuve & Cie., 1875.) 

We welcome with much pleasure the latest 
number of this interesting annual review, which 
M. Garcin de Tassy has compiled for a long series 
of years with such regularity and assiduity as to 
deserve the thanks not only of his own pupils, for 
whom it appears to be chiefly designed, but even 
of people in India who wish to possess a compact 
account of the chief publications issued, and of 
the literary movements which have occurred 
during the past year, connected with the Hindn- 
stani language. 


. Jé is well known that for several years a contest . 


has been going on in the upper provinces of India, 
where Urdn and Hindi are most current, as to 
which of these two rival idioms deserves the 
preference. The illustrious professor continnes 
to defend Urdu against Hindi, and adduces authori- 
_ ties to support his opimion. There is no doubt 

that whatever part Government has taken, or may 
in future take, with-reference to these two Ian- 
' guages, its influence can never extend further than 
its own documents, and that those who have hi- 
therto used Hindi in the Devanigari character, 
or Urdu in the Persian, sill continue to do so in 
spite ofany Government orders to the contrary. 
Such things must be decided by the people them- 
selves. + 

Besides extracts from Indian newspapers con- 
cerning the rivalry of the sister idioms, the review 
contains others on the present state of literary 
composition, chiefly poetry, and accounts of Liter- 
ary societies such as the Aligarh Institute, and 
the Anjuman of the Punjab, which held a meeting 
called Musha’ara when pieces of original Urdu 
poetry were read by their authors under the 
presidency of Mr. Holroyd, the Director of Public 
Instruction, and under the patronage of the Panjab 
Government. 


Of the books published during the past year, 
the most notable are the Tarikh-t Hindusidén, or 
History of India, by Munshi Muhammad Znké 
allah Khfn, at present Professor in the Muir 
College ab Allahabid; Fardna-t Hdmid, the ro- 
mantic adventures of Hamed, by Sayyid Ghulim 
Haydar Khén, who is pointed out by the Native 
press as one of the best authora of India; Tibb-i 
Rahim, “the medicine: of Rahim,” containing 
540 pages, and which has been adopted as a 
text-book by the Medical Collegeof L&hor. The 
other works are of minor importance, or mere 
translations from the’ English, and a few are 
controversial works of small bulk published as 
usual both on the Muhammadan and on the 
Christian. side. 

it appears that the fines lately inflicted on some 
booksellers of LAhor for dealing in obscene books 
have so frightened the rest, that Pandit Krishna 
Lél, a member of the Literary Society of the Panjab, 
who was desirous to buy some books: he required, 
says he could not in all the shops he visited find 
anything but almanagks, or works referring to 
laws and regulations. 

“India together with Burmah possessed in 1873 
not less than 478 journals; namely, 255 in the 
Native languages, 151 in English, and 67 bilingual 
ones, ¢.¢. Hnglish and vernacular. In Bombay 
there were more than in the Bengal Presidency, 
as the former had 118 and the latter only 99. 
There were 84 in Madras, and 73 in the N. W. 
Provinces, 40 in the Panjab, and only 3 in 'Raj- 
paitana.” 

Besides the old journals in Urdn, nearly twenty 
mew ones are enumerated this year, but the most 
remarkable musi be the Shams unnahdr, “ Sun of 
the day,” edited by Mirza Abdulali at Cabui, as 
that place never before produced anything like a 


| newspaper,—an evident pioneer of civilization, to 


which even Afghanistan must shortly open. In 
that turbulent country neither authors nor 
patrons of literature deem to ‘exist, but in India 
we have several Native princes who take a lively 
interest in-the advancement of the country; the 
Mahérajas of Paitiala, of Jaypur, of Kashmir, and 
of Travankor are mentioned as founders of schools 


and encouragers of literature. - 


According to his usual custom, the venerable 
professor terminates his review for the year with 
a necrology, which consists, happily, of only four 
names :—H. H. Azimshéh Bahidur, prince of 
Arkat, who died at the age of 72; Raja Kali 
Krishna Bahidur died at Banfras on the 18th 
April, aged 70; our lamented townsman Dr. Bhiéu 
Daji on May 30; and Biba Pydéri Mohan B&nariji. 
November 10th, 1874. 

E. R 
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GLIMPSES OF OLD INDIA AS SEEN THROUGH THE PAGES OF MANU. 


BY THE HON’BLE Mz. JUSTICE J. B. PHEAR, CALCUTTA. 


The scheme of the Dharma Séstra, which we 
commonly term the Institutes of Afanu, is as 
follows :—The divine sages (whoever they may 
have been) approach Mann, described as the 
“greatest and most sublime of mortals, as he is 
reclining absorbed in the contemplation of God, 
and ask him to apprise them of the sacred laws 
which are to be observed by all classes in their 
several degrees, and also the duties of the mixed 
classes. It is evident that an advanced stage 
of social development must have been reached 
before a request. of such a shape as this could 
have been preferred. 

Manu at once proceeds to explain the crea- 
tion of the world, commencing with a descrip- 
tion of the nature of God, then narrating the 
production, or manifestation in 4 corporeal form, 
of Brahma, who first made the heaven above, 
and the earth beneath; and afterwards the 
great soul, consciousness, and the five percep- 
tious,* altogether seven divine principles. 

He goes on to say that Brahma assigned to 
all creatures distinct names, distinct acts, and 
distinct occupations, as they had been revealed 
in the pre-existing Veda; next that he milked 
out the three primordial Vedas from Gre, air, 
and the Sun; gave divisions to time, distin- 


guishéd between right and wrong, and assigned ° 


to every vitul soul occupation and quality, which 
remained to it for ever through all forms of 
existence. In these passages, as they stand in 
_ Sir W. Jones’s version of Manu, there is no little 
inconsistency ; and the last of them assumes the 
doctriné of transmigration of souls, which is not 
expressly enunciated until the end of the Sdstra. 
But by the kindness of Babu Rijendralila Mitra 
I have been furnished with a translation of the 
28th Sloka, which under the gloss of Kullika 
Bhatta amounts merely to a declaration of the 
permanency of species in animal nature, what- 
ever be the specific.character of the soul which 
animates the individual. 

Manu nexs declares that Brahma, having 
made all creatures and him, Manu, was ab- 
sorbed in the Supreme Spirit ; and he concludes 
. by saying that Brahma enacte’ the code of 
laws, aud taught it to him: that he, Manu, 








* Smolling, hearing, socing, feoling, 
+ Tho figures in these references are = ee tho 


—_— 


taught it to Bhrigu, and that Bhriga would 
repeat it to the sages. 

Thereupon, Bhrigu takes up the discourse 
and gives a fresh dissertation on the scheme or 
method of creation and on natural ph ysophy, 
in which is manifested some knowledge of the 
revolution of the Moon and of the Earth: and 
a curious speculation on the relation between 
ether the cause of sound, air the cause of scents 
and touch, light, water, and earth. This ended, 
Bhrign addresses himself to the enunciation of 


the Sastrd in-eleven chapters. 


The contrivance thus adopted for giving an 
ante-creation authority to the law, and to make 
out that it is the word of God dating from be- 
fore all time, is not without ingenuity. But, by 
strange inadvertence, both Manu and Bhrigu 
betray the, relatively speaking, modern character 
of their stand-point, by appealing to the author- 
ity of the wise (p. 3, 17)}, and to the recognized 
validity of good usage based on immemorial 
customs (15,110). In truth, 1¢ is not difficult to 
perceive, even throngh the English translation, 
that the Dharma Sdstra of Mann, as we now 
have it, is the work of many hands, done at 
various dates. Interpolations, repetitions, and 
additions seem to be apparent in all parts of 
the book. Its value, however, in regard to my 
present purpose is not greaily affected by this 
circumstance; for it probably may be assumed, 
without much risk of error, that masmuch as 
the character of the book is dogmatic, and not 
in any degree historical, the facts of sneiety 
which are disclosed in it, and which sustam the 
fubric of instruction and commandment, did not 
materially differ from those which the last com- 
piler or editor saw around bim. I shall therefore 
suppose that such a piciure of civilization -and 
conditions of society as can be got from its pages 
will more or less correspond with a real original, 
and may be taken qs rodely representing an 
Indja of a comparatively early period. 

The philosophy of the time to which the 
book may be thus referred, with respect to 
the origin of all things, is a strange mix- 
tare of refined abstraction and absurdity, . Re- 
tarning to the first page, we find that Manu 


number of the pace and verse in the quarto edition of Sir 
W. Jones’s 7'ranslation of Manu, 1794, 
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describes the creation of the world, thus (p. | narrative, however, at this stage, is far from 


‘'L, 5): 
‘¢ This universe existed only in darkness, 


imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable, un-— 


discovered, ag it were " wholly imamersed im 
sleep. 

“Then the self-existing power, himself un- 
discerned but making this world discernible, 
with five elements and other principles appeared 
with wndiminished glory, dispelling the gloom. 

He, whom the mind alone can perceive, 
whose essence eludes the external organs, who 
has no visible parts, who exists from eternity, 
even He, the soul of all beings, whom no being 
can comprehend, shone forth in person. 

“He, having willed to produce various be- 
ings.from his own divine substance, first witha 
thought created the waters, and a in them 
a productive seed. 

“That seed became an egg bright as gold, 
plazing like the Inminary, with a thousand 
beams; and in that egg he was born himself, 
Brahma, the great forefather of all spirits. 

“From that which is, the first cause, not the, 
object of sense, existing, not existing, without 
begirining or end, was produced the divine male, 
famed in all worlds under the appellation of 
Brahma.” 

In these perhaps somewhat laboured passages 
Mann taught that God, the Author and Origin 
of all things, is to be conceived of as the great 
First Cause, a spiritual bemg, self-existent alone 
from eternity to eternity, without form or parts, 
incomprehensible and unknowable to man; and 
that in him the universe was involved as it 
were an idea, before it was caused by himself 
to be a discernible reality. 

According to the foregoing account the Cre- 
ator commenced the work of evolving or 
manifesting the world by willing the production 
_of the waters from his own divine immaterial 
substence; upon them he developed himself, 
from the same substance, into the male form 
Brahma, the great forefather of all spirits, 
cognizable by man and famed in all worlds. 

Brahma, after pausing @ year on the waters,* 
proceeded with the work of creation in a course 
which seems at first hmited .to the production 
of certain abstract priuciples, or perhaps germs, 


of a metaphysicul and moral kind. Manu’s 


ga a A a 
* Por which re ason he is sometimes termed Nérdyana, 


moving on tho waters.” 


‘being ‘clear. 


‘and to uneven valleys.’’ 


As has been: already remarked, 
he makes Brahma assign (p. 4, 21) “ to all 
ereatures distinct names, distinct acts, and 
distinct occupations, as they had been revealed 
in the pre-existing Veda,” without any previous 
mention of either the creatures themselves or 
the Vedas; for it is in the succeeding verses 
that he first says, “ Brahma, the supreme 
ruler, created an assemblage of inferior deities 
with divine attributes and pure souls, and 
prescribed the sacrifice from the beginning.” 
And “from fire and'from the Sun he milked 
out the three primordicl Vedas, named Lig, 
Yajus, and Saman, for the due performance of 
the sacrifice.” After this, again, he states that 
Brahma “ gave being to time and the divisions 
of time, to the stars also, and to the planets, to 
rivers, oceans, and mountains, to level plains 
Then follows the 
establishment by Brahma of certain other meta- 
physical principles and moral qualities. And 
lastly (p. 5, 31), ‘that the human race might 
be multiplied, he caused the Brahman, the 
Kshatriya, the Vaidya, and the Sidra to 
proceed from his month, his arm, his thigh, and 
his foot,” and this having been effected, he 
brought about the production from himself of 
Mann, or, to use Mann’s own words, of ‘*me 
the framer of all this world.” 

Manu next goes on to say :—“It was I who, 
desirous of giving birth to a race of men, per- 
formed very difficult religious duties, and first 
produced ten lords of created beings, eminent 
in holiness, Marichi, Atri, &c. They, abun- 
dant in glory, produced seven other Manus, 
together with deities,” great sages, eenil, giants, 
savages, demons, serpents, snakes, birds of prey, 
separate companies of Pitris or progenitors 
of mankind, meteorological phenomena of all 
kinds, comets and luminaries, apes, fish, birds, 
cattle, deer, men, ravenous beasts; inscets. 
‘‘Thos,” Manu proceeds, “was this whole 
assemblage of stationary and moveable bodies 
framed by those high-minded beings, through 
the force of their own. dey otion, aud at my 
command, with separate actions allotted to each. 
Whatever act is ordained for cach: of those 
creatures here below, I will now declare to you, 
together with their order in respect to birth.” 


a ed cs 
t.¢. aveording to Kulliika’s gloss “ the spirit of: God 
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And accordingly a very short abstract ofnatural 
‘history follows. 


It is worthy of remark that the ten lords, 
whom Mann here. says he produced’ a3 the 


origin of the human race, are to this day re- 


cognized as Hindu law-writers of authority ;. 
and maxims attributed’ to six or eight of them 


are constantly quoted-and relied upon in our 
law-cburts. Most of them’ too,-if not all, are 
even mentioned in the Vedas / The compiler of 
the Dharma Séstra, or at any rate the author of 
this passage, thus writing in the name of Manu, 
furnishes strong evidence of his work being 
published at a time posterior to the age of these 
sages,—aindeed so long posterior that he could 
venture to speak of them as the first created of 
human beings. Also the creation, which Manu 
here asserts he effected, seems inconsistent with, 
the prior creation effected by Brahma —though 
I believe that there are pandits learned enough 
to find an explanatign—and is especially irre- 
concileable with the apparently previous pro- 
duction by Brahma ofthe Brahman, the Kska- 
triya, the Vaigya, and the Sidra. Ié seems 
certain that there is more than one interpola- 
tion at this part of the introductory chapter; 
and it is not quite easy.to determine which is 
the earlier doctrine in the conflict. Considera- 
tions, however, which may hereafter be referred 
to, lead tc the conclusion that the caste creation 
is of the later date. 

After the dissertation upon the animals comes 
this passage (verse 51), apparently in immediate 
relation with the 38rd verse, which produced 
Manu :—“ He whose powers are incomprehen- 
sible, having thus created both me and this 
universe, was again absorbed in the Supreme 
Spirit, changing the time of energy for the time 
of repose.”’ 

Six verses devoted to an almost unintelligible 
discussion of the effect of Brahma’s repose seem 
also to be by a different hand, and finally Manu 
says :—"‘ He (Brahma), having enacted this code 


of laws himself, taught it fully ‘to mie in the. 


beginning ; ; sfiorwards I taughs to Marichi 
and the other holy sages.’’ “This *“Bhrign” 
(one of the tex sages) “will repeat the divine 
code to you withont intermissior ; for that sage 
learned from mie to recite the whole of ib.” 

At this point the cosmogony of the Institutes 
ougr naturally to terminate; but Bhrigu, tak- 
ing up the narrative from Manu, gives a supple- 
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ment to it, and then enuriciates in great detail 


-the whole body of the divine igw, directory 
even of peraonal atts and conduct for everyday 


hfe. 

The Hindu philosophers of Mann’s time evi- 
dently felt the difficulty of passing from the 
abstract or spiritual God, which alone satisfied 
the intellect, to the personal agent, and ruler, 
who was apparently needed for the creation and 
The 
first part: of the exigency was satisfied by the 
temporary manifestation of Brahma, and the 
second by the creation of suboz:linate deities (or 
as we might term them archangels) to watch 
over and have charge of the several depart- 
ments (so to speak) of the world. These are 
(p. 185, 96; ‘p. 189, 4; p.-260, 86) spoken of 
as eight in number, the guardian deities of the 
world, or chief guardian’ deities; and so on. 
And indirestly their several functions are 
described in Mann’s ninth book (p. 384). Be- 
sides these, there were inferior (p. 60, 72; p. 62, 
84, &e.; p. 73, 164; p. 62, 81; p. 77, 193) 
deities and spirits ; and the -quasi-deified great 
progenitors of mankind. 

The sole object of worship, however, was the 
one God revealed in the Vedas; all others were 
but created : beings. The Dharma Séstra’is 
careful to leave no room for doubt on this 
point (p. 356, 85). “ Of all duties the princi- 
pal is to acquire from the Upanishads a true 
knowledge of onc Supreme Ged: that is the 
most exalted. of all sciences, because it ensures 
immortality. In this life, indeed, as well as the 
next, the study of the Veda to acquire a know- 
ledge of God is held thé most’ efficacious of 
duties in procuring felicity to man ; for in the 
knowledge and adoration of ons God, which 
the Veda teaches, all the rules of good conduct 
are comprised.”’ 

The Veda was declared to be the direct (p. 18, 
1], and p. 357, 94) vevelation of God (Sruti), 
which could not have been reached by mere 
human faculties, and of supreme authority. It 

was to be viewed as the (p. 355, 97) sole source 
of all knowledge, sccular as well as divine, con- 
taining everything necessary or possible for 
manto know. All outside it, o. not derived 
fromr :t in' the Dherna Sistra by the perfect 
wisdom of Manu, was humun, vain, and false, 
and would soon perish (p. 357, 96, and p. 
858). Belief and knowledye of the Veda would 
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bring man near to the divine nature even in 
this world, and to beatitude in the next; while 
unbelief was deadly sin; and wheever, in reli- 
ance upon heretical books, questioned the divine 
authority of the revealed Veda and of the Diar- 
ma Sdstra was to be treated as an atheist, and 
driven. from the society of the virtuous (p. 18, 
11). 

The jealous care with ‘which the study of the 
Veda was reserved to those privileged to use it, 
and the reverence with which it was to be ap- 
proached and taught, accorded naturally with 
the sacred and exalted character thus ascribed 
toit. It was the especial function of the Brah- 
man to master, to dwell upon, and to study the 
holy book; the two other twice-born classes, 
however, were also privileged to have direct 
access to it. The strictest precautions were 
taken against the possibility of any free inter- 
pretutions beg arrived at even by these (p. 
32, 116). Self-teaching was forbidden, under 
penalty of the severest fature punishment. And 
only those who sought knowledge with a right 
(p. 31) spirit were allowed to receive instruc- 
tion. It was sin to teach for pay (p. 72, 156) ; 
knowledge should be imparted gratuitously, as 
the gift.of God, to those only who were worthy 
of it, A Stidra might not be taught either 
temporal or divine knowledge, on pain of 
damnation both of teacher and pupil (p. 99, 
80). And if by any means a Stidra acquired 
knowledge of the Veda, and presumed to teach, 
his pupil became involved in deadly sin (p. 
72, 156), A woman also might not be taught. 
Tt was settled law that she had no business with 
. the texts of the Veda (p. 247, 18). 

Throughout the earlier part, and even in the 
body, of the Instétutes, the Dharma Sdstra of 
Manu is spoken of as the inspired exponent of 
the Vedas almost of equal (see p. 18 ef al.) 
anthority with them, and constituting with them 
the repository of all knowledge ; ‘but in the last 
chapter of the book is a passage (p. 359, 109) 
wherein the Veddingas, Mimaiisa, Nydya, Dhar- 
ma Sdstra, and Purdnas are called the extended 
branches of the Vedas ; and it is expressly direct 
ed that questions not capable of being solved by 
reference to the revealed law of the Veda shall 
be setiled by a synod of Brahmans properly 
instructed and informed in this body of learn- 
ing. In this list the Dharma Séstra, probably 
of Mann, occupies only the fourth place. Also 
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in another (p. 207, 189) passage Mann and 
Vasishtha are spoken of as former law- 
givers, and it can hardly be doubted that by the 
time the Institutes had taken their present form, 
there existed a philosophical and religious lite- 
rature which was not all considered equally 
orthodox. There were also “heretical hooks” 
(p. 18, 11, and p. 72, 155), and even Sfdra 
teachers, which called for authoritative denun- 
ciation. 

The religion inculeated in the Dharma Sas- 
tra, which probably we may safely assume to 
have been the active religion of the betier- 
educated ‘classes, was in its essential features 
of an advanced and exalted character. The 
outlines of it may be sketched as follows :— 
After death comes a future state of existence, 
for which there is a region of bliss, and regions 
of torment. (See p. 74, 172, et ubique, and p. 
165, 53.) In one verse (p. 99, 87) twenty-one 
different hells are named. Evy cy man’s fature 
destination is matter of individual responsibility 
solely. Alone‘he must traverse the valley ofthe 
shadow of death. “in his passage to the next 
world,” says the Sésirc (p. 119, 239), “ neither 
his father nor his mother, nor his wife nor his 
son, nor his kinsmen will remain in his company: 
his virtue alone will adhere to him. Single is 
each man born, single he dies; single he receives 
the reward of his good, and single the punish- 
ment of his evil deeds; when he leaves his corpse 
like a log, or a Inmp of clay, on the ground, his 
kindred retire with averted. faces; bat his virtue 
accompanies his soul. Continually, therefore, 
by degrees let him collect virtue, for the sake of 
securing an inseparable companion; since with 
virtue for his guide he will traversea gloom how 
hard to be traversed !”’ 

Happiness or misery in the next world follow 
by a strict law of retribution as a consequence of 
the hfe spent in this (p. 345, and p. 355, 81). 


| Memt and right conduct meet with immediate 


reward. The righteous man enters at once 
upon everlasting beatitnde (p. 352, 54). The 
evil doer passes for a space into the regions of 
torment, and having there undergone ‘his as- 
signed punishment is born again into this world 
in some living form, animal or human, varying 
with the circumstances of his former misdoings. 

The mode in which the process of transition 
is explained, involves some minute analysis. 
The Living body is constituted (p. 346, 12) of a 
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material substance animated with a vital spirit ; 
to these a conscious or reasonable soul is united 
on the .birth of every. living being, and the 
supreme spirit or divine essence pervades all. 
On death the material body is dissolved, and 


| 
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perseverance (p. 106, 137, p. 109, 159) and self- 
dependencestrongly insisted upon, restraint ofthe 
passions constantly enforced (see pp. 29 and 30), 
and the practice of the virtues, gentleness (p. 87, 
159), diffidence, modesty, and humility com- 


the two essences, reasonable soul and supreme | manded (p. 38,163). .“ The scorned may sleep 


spirit, closely scrutinize and examine the vital 
soul; if it turn out that the vital spirit had 
practised virtue for the most part and vice in a 
small degree, then the two essences remain with 
it, and, clothed in a new body of pure material, 
enjoy delight in celestial abodes. But if the 
vital spirit had generally been addicted to vice 
and seldom attended to virtue, then it will be 
deserted ky the pure elements, and in a body 
formed for the purpose will sniffer the pains to 
which Yama will doom it, and then again the 
two essences will rejoin it. 

Yama is theone of the eight guardian deities 
or principal angels, whose province it is to 
award to every ill-doer the due punishment 
to be undergone by him in the next world. 
He is the minister of God, meting out termin- 
able and purifying correction to the ‘offénders 
against divine law in strict accordance with the 
measure of their offences. 

The merit, right conduct, or virtue which 
- alone will carry man to the region of bliss is 
continually the subject of expatiation threugh- 
out the Institutes. A few references will serve 
to indicate its nature. It must be founded on 
the knowledge of one God-(p: 356). ~The essence 
of conduct -is the motive which prompts it 
(p. 119, 284). Truthfalness, devotion, and purity 
of thought, word and deed transcend all cere- 
monial cleansing or washings of water (p. 136, 
106, ef sey.). Vice is worse-than death (p. 165, 
53). Intell. ctual service of God is better than 
sacrifice or oblations (p.. 91, 22 ef seg.), for 
scriptural knowledge is the root of every cere- 
monial observance. <A true believer can extract 
good out of evil (p. 47, 238). By forgiveness of 
injuries the learned (in the scriptures) are 
purified .(p. 136, 107). Courtesy and considera- 
tion for others are repeatedly enjoined (p. 106, 
138). “‘ Let a man say what is true, but let him 
say what is pleasing ; let him speax no disagree- 
able trath, nor let him speak agreeable falschood ; 
this is 2 primeval role. Let him say ‘well and 
good,’ or let him say ‘ well’ only, but let him 
not maintain frnitless enmity and altercation with 
‘any man.’’”’ Again, we find the importance of 
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with pleasnre; with pleasure may he awake; 
with pleasure may he pass through this life; 
but the scorner utterly perishes.”’ And the effects 
of sin commitied may be got rid of by true re- 
pentance (p. 339, 228). ‘‘ By open confession, 
by repentance, by devotion, and by reading the 
scriptore, a sinner may be released from his 
guilt. * * In proportion as a man who has | 
committed a sin shall troly and voluntarily 
confess it, sq far is he disengaged from that 
offence like a snake from his slough; and in 
proportion as his heart sincerely loathes his 
evil deed, so far shall his vital spirit be freed 
from the taint of it. If he commit sin, and 
actually repent, that sin shall be removed from 
him; but if he merely say: ‘I will sin thus 
no more,’ he can only be released by an acinal 


-abstinence from guilt. Thus revolving in his 


mind the certamty of retribution in a future 
state, let him be constantly good in thoughts, 
words, and actions.” 

Ifthe Hindn religious writers had stopped at 
this stage, and left the form and manner of the 
retribution in the hands of God’s minister, 
Yams, their system would have ranked de- 
servedly high. But, fortunately for the histori- 
cal inquirer, they were no& mere speculative 
philosophers or moralisis. It was their object to 
develope a code which should be operative and 
have practical effect upon society. Therefore, 
Manu seemingly: felt it necessary, in order to 
influence men’s conduct, to declare that the 
vital spirit after. death will, be united to a 
material body very sensitive of pain, and td 
attach to every class of transgression a specific 
material punishment. I will not now follow 
him into the details of this portion of his task, 
for they are very loathsome and repulsive. In 
the course of it, however, he takes us very mach 
behind the scenes of everyday life, and I shall 
speak of the apparent results presently. Ho 
also discloses the leading featare of Hindn 
philosophy, namely, its realism. The con- 
sequence is almost invariably knit to the anteced- 
ent by a sort of lee tulionis. So far as possible 
the punishment is made analogous to, or cor- 
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respondent with, the evil action. The man 
svho permits an unworthy guest to be present 
at a éréddha which he celebrates (p. 68, 183), 
must swallow in the next world as many red- 
hot iron’ balls as the mouthfuls swallowed atthe | 
feast by that guest. If one, through ignorance 
of the Jaw (p..110, 167), sheds blood from 
the body of a Brahman not engaged in baitle, 
as many particles of dust as the blood shall roll 
up from the ground, for so many years shall the 
shedder of that blood be mangled by other ani- 
mals in the next birth. The action imevitably 
brings its own retribution. Another reroark- 
able ‘feature of the system is the transfer of me- 
rit and demerit {p. 171, 94). Ifone man wrongs 


another, he takes upon himself the sins of the | 
appears to ascribe each class to a separate crea- 


latter, while the injured man on his side acquires 
all the good conduct which the injurer had pre- 
viously stored up for a future life. And a 
singular advantage or efficacy was attributed to 
just punishment in this world at the hands of 
he civil power: for Manu says (p. 230, 318) 
“men who have committed offences and have 
received from kings the punishment due to 
them go pure to heaven, and become as clear as 
those who have done well.”’ 
Although the Institutes afford us many items 
of information relative to the existing sfate of 


society, in view of which they were composed, 


these are-insufficient to enable us to reproduce 
it as a whole. We get bat glimpses of it. 
Amongst other things, the people are represent- 
ed as made up of (p. 289, 4) four principal 
classes or groups—termed the pure castes— 
namely, the Brihman, the Kshatriya, 
the Vaisya, and the Sidra. The sepa- 
rate creation attributed to each of these may be 
taken to indicate that, so far back as popular 
tradition reached, these classes had maintained 
themselves in substance hereditarily distinct, 
and also separate in occupation, pursnits, and 
employment. 

The separation of the people into these four 
classes was certainly an existing fact even in 
the Vedic period, for it is mentioned in the 


hymn to Purasha,—one of the hymus of the’! 


Rig Veda, where each of the c..sses is allegori- 
cally represented 3 constituting that part of 


Purusha (or Brahma), from which Mann af- . 


terwards, and later still other Smritis and Purd- 
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which asserts expressly that originally there 
was no distinctien of castes, the existing distri- 
bution having arisen out of differences of cha- 
racter and occupation,—a view of the matter 
which is, no doubt, substantially correct. In 
the Vishnu Puréna, too, occur several instances 
of the different sons of one pareni coming to be 
of different castes by reason of their several 
occupations. The whole of this interesting to- 
pic is exhausted by Dr. Muir (Sanskrit Teats, 
vol. I. 2nd ed. p. 160), who says “we may 


| fairly conclude that the separate origination of 


the four castes was far from being an article of, 
belief universally received by Indian antiquity.” 
So far as I can judge from the English version 
of the Institutes, the passage in which Manu 


tion is a comparatively late interpolation, incon- 
sistent with the general tenor of the original 
text. The division of the social fonctions of 
these classes is described for us in Manu’s 
Dharma Sdstra several times over (p. 12, 88 
ef seg. and p. 286), plainly pictured from the 
reality; and doubtless there was then no me- 
mory of any different state of things. The 
description itself discloses an advanced stage of 
civilization, and we have not the means of judg- 
ing how that sitnation had been arrived at. 
However, it may probably not be unreasonable 
to assume that the Brahmans were @ sacer- 
dotal class, sprung originally from one family, 


or group of families, like the tribe-of Levites——. — 


among the Jews; the Kshatriyas an heredi- 
tary aristocracy, the rulers and administrators 
of the Jand, somewhat resembling the Patrician 
Order at Rome, or that which the nobles of the | 
fendai times came to be; the Vai syas all the 
remaining free Aryans, who—engaged inthe more 
respectable and well-to-do Gecupations of work- 
ing life, such as trade, agriculture,’ é&c. in fact 
the capitalists of a primitive society—succeeded 
in maintaining privilege of birth; and the S 4 - 
dras,2 compuratively servile class, composed of 
all lower ranks of Aryans,’ and perhaps of sub- 
ject aborigines. It may not here be out of place 
to remark that as the stream of Aryan immni- 

gration into In“ia uowed on from the north- 
wes., it no doubt, 2 course of time, became 
more and more intermixed with the existing 
population of the couz try, and from this obtain- 


nas, said that they were sereral'y produced. In | ed, among other things, the ingredient of the 
| dark skin. ‘The result of the mtermixture 


the Reoncenatae however, there is a passage 
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would be reckoned as Aryan, or rather as Hin- 
du, in comparison with the aborigines, and a 
gradation of colour and features would be effect- 
ed suchas is now to be seen in passing from 
Peshiwar along the Gangetic trough to Orissa. 
Also, by survival of the fittest, the darker tints 
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ently marked to constitute a characteristic, and 
a community of occupation or sitnation, the ele- 


"ments are present out of which a caste with its 


own peculiar customs and traditions will grow ; 


- and castes do in this way originate and grow 


under: our eyes, even in these modern times. 


accompanying an Aryan physiognomy’ would ' It is obvious that the mixed castes of Mann are 
come to prevail in the tracts of the tropical del- | essentially different in kind from the great tribal 


tas. But it is not likely that any large propor- 


tion of this more extended growth would be 
recognized as belonging to the older privileged 
orders. It seems more reasonable to suppose 
that it would remain, asa rule, undistinguish- 
ed from the general mass of the unprivileged, 
and would go to swell the body of Sfidras. 
There appears to have been, too, a lower social 
stratum still (p. 268, 179), not dignified by the 
designation of caste, the members of which were 
slaves to the Sidras. Or, perhaps, some Si- 
dras managed to attain to a position of wealth 
and freedom, and then could command the ser- 
vices of other Sidras, as if themselves actually 
members of a higher class. Besides these four 
principal castes, and in a sense comprehended 
within them, was a very considerable body of so- 
called mixed castes (p. 290 et seq.), which, Mann 
is at great pains to explain, arose from the 
irregular intermingling of the others: but he be- 
trays the true cause of their formation and per- 
petuation when he says that they may all be 
known by their occupations (p. 294, 40). We 
see that in all countries during the earlier stages 
of civilization there is a universal. tendency in 
the various businesses and occupations to be here- 
ditary ; as the father is, so is the son, and it is 
soldom that any one takes up, or indeed has 
the opportunity of engaging in, a business differ- 
ent from that followed by his father ; marriages 
also commonly take place within the limits of 
the families which pursue the same avocation, 
and every man is known or spoken of by the 
name of his calling. From this cause such de- 
signations as Smith, Pinder, Hayward, Pedlar, 
Taylor, Glover, and so on, became surnames in 
England. In India, even at this day, the fami- 
ly has not yet disintegrated into its constituent 
members. Individuals are held together in a 
family, and families are connected together in 
zroups by the operation of forces gf conserva- 
tion which have long ceased to exist in the 
Western Aryan races. Given a community of 
origin, whether personal, local, or other, suilici- 
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castes of Brihmans, Kshatriyas, &.; 
they are, in truth, rather Srb-castes than mixed 
castes, and bear the same relation to the trrbal 
‘eastes which the genera of plants in systematic 
botany do to the classes,’ Also, it seems pro- 
bable that the very reasons which gave rise to 
the sub-caste designation. would-generally in the 
long ran cause it to prevail over the tribal. 
With the great body of the people the family 
and its employment musi have been of a greatly 
more distinguishing importance than the tribe. 
Tt would be mainly the upper classes of society 
who, wanting in the partieolar discriminating 
element furnished by the employment, would 
keep up the distinction of tribe. 

It might perhaps be imagined that the reli- 
gious rite of institution, and the privilege at- 
tached to its observance of wearing the thread, 
which marked off the three Aryan tribal divi- 
sions from the Sidras,:and constituted the 
quality of twice-born, would have been clung to 
and never lost. Neverthéless, this was not so: 
for Manu himself says (p. 294; 48): “The 
following races” (afterwards naming them) “of 
Kshatriyas, by their.omission of holy rites, 
and by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually sank 
among men to the lowest of the four ‘classes.”’ 
And, again, he says three verses lower : **' Those 
sons of the twice-born who are said to be ,de- 
graded, and who are considered as low-born, 
shall subsist only by such employments as the 
4;wice-born despise.” He alse discloses the 
fact that the converse process was going on in 
his time, when he declares (p.-294, 42) “ By 
the force of extreme devotion and of: exalted 
fathers, all of them ”’ (the issue of certain speci- 
fied marriages) “may rise to high birth;’ and 
in another passage (p. 297, 64): “ Shonld the 
tribo sprong from a Drahman by aStidra 
woman produce children by the marriages of its 
women with other Bribmans, the low tribe shall 
be raised to the highest in the seventh gencra- 
tion.” It was a principal object with Manu to 
glorify the Brahmans, and to preserve tho 
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purity of the iwice-born classes by restraining 
mixed marriages as far as possible; it therefore 
lay upon him to make out that cross-breeding, so 
to speak, was the sole and efficient cause of all 
easte distinction. But it seems apparent, cn 
his own showing, that there were natural forces 
in action under which sub-castes gradually 
arose, grew, and altered their relations inter se. 
The course whick society had hitherto run can 
be readily imagined : there had been a period of 
time during which the Aryans had developed 
into three broad hereditary classes,—a sacerdotal 
class, an aristocracy, and a free piebelan class, 
while a fourth class comprised all who were 
foreign, subject, or not free. Bunt the develop- 
ment did not end here; this arrangement could 
mot possess finality. For instance, an ever- 
increasing exclusive aristocracy could not possi- 
bly, im its integrity, maintain its place, and 
accordingly the Kshatriyas had, as we may 
infer from the passage just now quoted, early 
broken down. Something of the like kind had 
. also evidently happened to the Brihmans, for 
many passages of the Institutes (p. 59, p. 64, 
89, 3, and P. 299} are directed to the saving of 
class to Br 4 h mans,as well as to the members 
of the other twa twice-born classes, who under 
emergency might betake themselres to secular 
er abnormal pursuits. Then followed a second 
period, when the smal! sub-castes had come to 
be the real practical social divisions, and the 
former broader divisions were comparatively 
disregarded. Indeed, as time went on, these be- 
came obliterated or merged into one; on the one 
hand, sub-castes dropped wholly out of them, 
as in the case of Kshatriyas mentioned by 
Manu, and were indistingnishable by privilego 
from the sub-castes of the Sidra class. On 
the other hand, sub-castes, which managed to 
nsurp or gain privilege, took carc to attach 
themselves to the class of highest reputation, 
namely, the Brihmans. Thero was no lon- 
ger cause effective to keep separate the three 
privileged classes of Brahmans, Ksha- 
triyas, Vaisyas, when each had beon 
broken into sub-castes, and neit]» r of them, ox- 
ceptin a degree the Brfhman, retained any 
exclusive area of employment. ‘All that was 
then left was the line of demarcation between 
those who claimed to be privileged and those 
who were not privileged. In tho end all the 


* p. 296, 63, the Five Commandments of Manu. 
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former came to be reckoned Braihmans, and 
all the latter Sidras, the Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas having disappeared as distinct class- 
es. And this pretty well represents the state 
of things subsisting in India in the present day. 
A very large portion of the Dharma Sdsira 
is devoted to the instruction of Brahmans 
in their proper daily conduct througkont the 
whole period of lite, from thé cradle to the 
grave; and probably the picture thus sketched 
ont may rightly be taken to represent the ideal 
perfection of man of that day. It is not, how- 
ever, altogether a pleasant one to contemplate. 
Although humanity, trathfalness, honesty, 
cleanliness and chastity* are in so many words 
inculeated as the cardinal duties incumbent upon 
all men, the Lawgiver is not content io leave 
the understanding and discharge of them to 
his hearers’ judgment ; he prescribes the utmost 
details of conduct to which they lead, and thus 
takes occasion to make us acquainted with much 
that is gross and offensive. Indeed, the disci- 
pline and petty observances to which the model 
Brahman was subjected during the two first 
stages of hig life, z. e. the periods of studentship 
and of housekeeping, must have gone far to 
make him ready to embrace the asceticism which 
was prescribed to him as his last stage, had he 
been there left to himself; but, unfortunately, 
Mann followed him to the jungle and made his 
last days even a worse state of slavery to 
mortifying rule than his previous life had been. 
Tt is almost impossible to believe’ that any 
general body of men, such as a whole tribal 
division of the people, could have actually lived 
their lives in any close conformity with the 
minute injunctions of the Dkarma Séstra: and 
with the conscientious the failure to carry out 
the practice enjoined must have greatly weak- 
ened the desire and endeavour to realize the 
principle. The resulu which was apparently 
aimed at, irrespectivo of the means, is in- 
structive. The child of the Brahman class 
was to be placed under a spiritual preceptor, 
whom he should reverence almost as a deity, 
ccrtainly with a respect superior to that which he 
owod to his own paronis (p. 46, 225 f.). “A 
teacher of the Vede is the imago of God, a natural 
father the image of Brahma, a mother the imago 
of the carth. . . . Let cvery man constantly do 
what may please his parcnis, and on all occasions 
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what may please his preceptor: when those. 


three are satisfied, his whole course of devotion is 
aecomplished, Due reverence to those three is 
considered as the highest devotion, and with- 
out their approbation he must perform no other 
duty. .. He who neglects not those three 
when he becomes a housekeeper will ultimately 
obtain dominion over the three worlds, and, his 
body being irradiated like a god, he will enjoy 
supreme blussin heaven. By honouring his mo- 
ther he gains this world, by honouring his father 
the intermediate, and by assiduous attention to 
his preecptor even the world of Brahma.” With 
his preceptor the student remained a varying 
time, bnt at any rate until he was prepared to 
keep house on his own account. During the 
whole of this time he was bound to submit him- 
selfto a Spartan discipline (p. £5, 220). He 
rose before the sun, his diet was spare, and only 
sucaas he could obtain by begging (p. 40, 183). 
He was to abstain from every possible form of 
physical enjoyment {p. 39,175 ef seq.), and to 
keep aloof from all the pleasures of the world. 
In the presenec of his preceptor his demeanour 
was to be downeast and humble (p. 46, 218). 
“ As he who dies deep with a spade comes to a 
spring of water, so the studeat, whohumbly serves 
his teacher, attains the knowledge which Hes 
deepin his teacher’s mind.’’ And when thedays of 
studentship are ended, and the young Brihman 
has entered npon housekeeping duties (p. 97, 63), 
he mnst cultivate and maintain an impassive 
and digmtied bearing; he must be strictly pure 
and formal in his daily life; he must, betore all 
things, be liberal in his hospitality to: Brih- 
mans (p. 60, 72, p. 64 ef seg., p. 92, 29) and 
unittvited guests, and te those dependent on 
him, for duty’s sake. To these omst be post- 
poned his own familiar friends, because kindaess 
rendered on the incitement of friendship or self- 
ishness brings no fruit in the next world (p. 
66, 113, p. 69, 139). Hflis very salutations must 
be in conventional words, according to the class 
of the person greeted. Finally (p. 145, 1, p. 
146), “Shaving thus remained im the order of a 
housekeeper, as the law ordains, let the tavice- 
born man who had before completed Ins stu. 
deniship dwelbhin a forest, his faith being firm, 
and his organs wholly subdued. When the 
father of & fimily perecives his muscles become 
flaccid aad his hair grey, and sees the child 
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of his child, then let him seek refuge in = 
forest.” 

We have thus presented tous in a sad and 
gloomy aspect that which the Hindu Aryan con- 
sidered the perfection of human life. If there 
ig any truth in the modern theory, that the 
tone of man’s thoughi-and the working of his 
imaginative faculties is largely influenced by 
the naturai phenomena amid which the cradle 
of lis race was placed, we ought to attribute to 
the Sanskrit people original experiences akin ta 
those of their Teutonic cousins, rather than 
those whieh conferred upon the Aryans of 
Southern Enrope their present characteristic 
heht-hearted levity.* 

At the time ofthe Iustituies, Sanskrit, ac- 
cording toa gloss of Kullika, was not generally 
understood by men, and seemingly not at all by 
women (p. 33, 123). Probably, if it ever was 
a, vernacular in the polished and scieutifieally 
constructed form under which we know it, it 
had then ceased to be so. No doubt, the language 
commonly spoken varied with the district, and 
was a dialect of a Sanskrit original. 

There were, however, forcign languages pre- 
valent, non-Aryan, ie. distingnished from that 
of the Aryans, and it is very noteworthy that 
Manu seems to reckon some who spoke these as 
descendants, thongh oui-castes, frum the four 
classes”’ (p. 29-8, 45). 

That the people were poor, even as compared 
with Hindus of the present day, is abundantly 
clear. Fora while their industry was mainly 
pastoral, and their acquired wealth took the 
shape of herds. In one portion of the Institutes, 
whon property is.spoken of (as when a pre-— 
sent to a Brahman is mentioned, or when. a . 
partition between brothers is to be effected), 
cattle has the principal place and importance 
attributed to it. But ata later period agricul- 
iure and trade acquired considerable develop- 
ment. There is a2 Deuteronomy in the Dharma 
Sdstra, and a comparison of the two expositions 
brings this advance to view. — 

The people lived m large families under one 
roof, or in one dvelling-place, as they do now; 
and there is little indication of Juxury about them. 
Talking birds were to be found in a king’s 
palace (p. 177, 149), and a wealthy householder 
might have a riding-horse or carriage and orna- 
monts (p. 264, 150:) “A field, or gold, a jewel; 
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a cow, or a horse, an umbrella, a pair of 
sandals, a stool, corn, cloths, or even any very 
excellent vegetable’ (p. 48, 246) is the list of 
articles any one of which was a fitting present 
to be made by a young man to his preceptor at 
the close of his student’s*career, and it may 
therefore be imagined to comprehend most of 
the valuables of the time. The Dharma Sésira 
nowhere. contains any direct allusion to music 
or to any of the fine arts, and in this respect 
is in strong contrast with the Hebrew Bible. 
Gold-workers, however, are spoken of; and 
rings and jewels are slightly alluded to. In 
one passage (p. 183, 129) the hand of an artist 
is said to be always pure, an evident concession 
to the exigencies of his employment. Manners 
were very primitive, and not a little coarse. 
Sexual sensuality must have prevailed largely, 
if one may judge from the repeated prohibitions 
of it to be met with in the Sdstra under every 
variety of form. Clothing was scanty, and it 
was necessary to authoritatively command the 
student to appear decently apparelled in the 
presence of his preceptor (p. 42,193). Domes- 
tic utensils seem to have been of the most simple 
kind, of various metals, z.¢. of copper, iron, 
brass, pewter, tin,. and lead, and generally of 
earthenware (p. 137,’ 114), out the latter was 
not glazed. Leather even was used (p. 188, 119). 
Minute directions are given by Manu for the 
cleansing of these articles; and the natural in- 
ference to be drawn from the character of these 
is that great simplicity of life prevailed in all 
classes. 

From Manu’s prescription for a feast proper 
to be given to Brihmans on: the occasion of a 
srdddha, we learn what in those times was con- 
sidered choice food, and also the order of serving 
the viands (p. 80, 225). The most prominent 
dish in the first course.was a large howl of 
rice; this was accompanied by sonp (or broth) 
and vegetables, and was eaten with milk and 
curds, clarified butter and honey. After this 
caine spiced puddings, milky messes of various 
sorts, roots of herbs and ripe fruits; and then 
savoury meats and sweet-smelling or aromatic 
- drinks. Venison, mutton, the ficsh of wild 
boars, of wild buffaloes, and even of rhinoceros, 
‘was greatly esteemed as food (p. 86, 268 et sez.). 
And it seems pretty clear that in carlicr days 
there was no restraint upon cating meat; though 
in the time of Mann it was not considercd law- 


ful to eat any flesh which had not .--en sacri- 
ficed (p. 116; 213). Manu says (p. 129, 48) 
“fiesh-meat cannot bé procured without injury 
to animals, and the slaughter of animals obstructs 
the path to beatitude; from fiesh-meat there- 
fore let man abstain.”” But we must probably 
look beyond the religious precept in order to 
find an effective cayse for the abstinence of a 
whole people. 

Rural life, as opposed to town life, has great 
prominence given to it-in the Insitutes. The 
village, girt with a belt of common pasture- 
gronnd, and cultivated ihets beyond, constituted 
the unit of agricultnral occupation or posses- 
sion (p. 220, 237). The land within the village 
boundaries belonged generally to the village; 
thus we have Manu saying (p. 221, 245): “Ifa 
contest arise between two villages concerning a 
boundary, let the king ascertain the limits in the 
month of Jaishtha, when the landmarks are seen. 


‘more distinctly; and Killuka’s gloss ‘or land- 


holders’ after the words ‘two villages’ serves 
only to make this fact more plain; doubtless, in 
his time some villages had lost their independent 
communal character, and come to be reckoned 
as the property of an individual owner, and 
hence the necessity for the enlargement of the 
sentence. But the arable fields, wells, tanks, 
gardens, and houses were appropriated to the 
different householders of the village and treated 
as their private property (p. 223, 262). The 
mandirs and public pools or tanks stood on the 
common ground (p. 222, 248). 

The subjection of women to men was almost 
servile in its character (p. 141, 147, p.. 245, &e.) 
Manu himself declares over and over again that 
“ woman is never fit for independence,” though 
the general tendency to look upon them as mere 
chattels met with reprehension from him; and 
he found himself obliged to forbid their being 
bought (p. 58, 52, p. 257, 98, but wide p. 216, 
204 and 205) and sold in marriage, and (p. 192, 
29) vindicated such righis of property as they 
had against spoliation at the hands of the male 
members of the family. A woman was liable 
to be personally chastised like a child by her 
husband (p. 228, 299), and was forbidden to 
be instrncted. She is represented in the Sdstra 
as completely animal in her passions, and entirely 
unable to resist temptation (p. 247, 15); where- 
fore she must be guarded, amused, and gratificd 
at home, so that she may not go astray (p. 53, 
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55 et seq.). She is not to be trusted with a 
secret (p. 177,150), and gets.no benefit from 
either the instructional or the expiatory portions 
‘of scripture (p. 24/7, 18), so that a bad woman 
is bad indeed. 


Nevertheless, there seems to have been a | 
nearer approach to social intercourse between | 


men and women than is the case now. And 


courtesy of demeanour towards the latter was ! 


enjoined. Way should be made for a woman 
when she is met in a road (p. 55, 188). And 
at meal-time precedence, even before guests, 
should be given to a bride and to a damsel 
(p. 66, 114). This spirit seems hardly to have 
survived to the present day. At the village 
tanks and wells, and at the stand-pipes of 
Calentta, the women coming for water are kept 
in the background until the men who may be 
there have served themselves—a marked con- 
trast in the eye of the foreigner to that which 
occurs atthe fountains and pumps of the country 
villages in Europe. 

It is noticcable that a great quantity of hair 
was not considered a beauty in a woman {p. 52, 
Sand 10), and that the flexuous metion of 4 
young elephant’s limbs was thought the model 
of graceful gait! 
ranked as a deformity. 

Marriage was a contract of mutual fidelity 
(p. 258, 101) and was indissoluble (p. 251, 4), 
and the essenze of it did not consist in the 
ceremony, but in the husband's vift. Marriages 
of edults, dictated by inclination on both sides, 
could take piace; p. 219, 224;  p. 
p. 257, 93 and 95), thongh Manu also says 
ip. 25, 794) “a managed thirty years may 
marry a girl of twelve dear to his -heart, or a 
man of twenty-four years a damscl of eight: 
but ifthe duties wonld otherwise be impeded 
Ict him marry immediaicly.”” A woman was 
forbidden to remarry (p. 148, 162). Indecd, 
with the system of the joint family and agnatic 
snecession remarriage of the woman is impos- 
sible, except with a brother or near relative 
of her late husband. Manu, however, admits 
that it had formerly been different.f Mon, on 
the other hand, conld marry more than once 
(p. 53, 12). Several passnges in the Dharma 

Sdéstra (p. 144, 168; p. 255, 80) would support 
the inference that the second wife could only 
be taken when the first was dead, or when an 
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event had happened upon the occurrence of 
which the husband conld supersede her; but 
there are also other passages which certainly 
authorize polygamy (p. 256, 85 and 86), at any 
rate ifthe wives other than the principal wife 
ate of a lower class. And throughout the 
book it is assumed that a man of the twice-born 
classes may have a legitimate wife of a lower 
class in addition to the wife of his own class, 
a fact which of itself aimost demonstrates that 
Manu’s attempt at maintaining a rigid line of 
demarcation between each of the four classes 
was most hollow. <A different ceremony was 
prescrib.d for the marriage according as the 
union was that of a Brahman man with a 
Kshatriva woman, a Kshatriya man with a 
Vaigya woman, and so on (p. 57, 43 ef seg.). And 
unless the nuptial rites were blameless, it could 
not be expected that the offspring would be so 
(p. 56, 42). . 

_ Although Manu in several passages combat- 
ed the general tendency to reckon woman as a 
mere chattel, he held tothe doctrine that the 
husband was the marital owner of the wife, and 
from this by elaborate scholastic reasoning he 


' dedueed the conc'usion that all her children are 
Hair with a red tinge wus ; 


necessarily her husband’s, whoever the real 


i father might have been (p. 251, 48 ef seq.). 


And upon the snine ground, whatever a woman 
earns during marriage is acquired by her for 


| the benefit of her husband (p 242, 416); although 


it is at the same time abundanily clear that a 


woman might have separate property of her 


own derived from other sources (p. 58, 52), at 
any rate after her husband’s death, which the 
king was bound to assure to her in default of 
efficient protectors at home. ) 

The three so-called twice-born classes, that is, 
the pure Aryans of unmixed descent, endea- 
voured, so far.as was possible, to maintain their 
race-distinetion by observance of the solemn 
rite of institution (p. 21, 36 to p. 25, 68). It 
consisted in the investiture of the recipient with 
a girdle, leathorn mantle, staff, sacrificial cord, 
and lofd, hallowed by the gayatrt, or mystic 
scntcnee from the Veda, (p. 27, 77), and other 
ceremonies (p..22, 38). Unless this rite was 
performed in the case of a priest before the 
sixteenth year, of a soldier before the twenty- 
second, and of a merchant before: the twenty-. 
fourth, it could not properly be performed at 


t p. 253, 66, aud sce p. 73, LGG- 
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all; and the uninvested youth became an ont- 
east, degraded from the gayatri and despised ; for 
the second birth, or peculiar stamp, of the 
superior race consisted in this institation (p. 25, 
68) by force of an ordinance of revealed law 
(p. 89, 172). ‘*The young man is ona level with 
a Sddra before his new birth from the revealed 
seripture.”” Women secured their second birth 
in a similar manner. “The same ceremonies,” 
says Mann (p. 25, 66), “ must be duly perform- 
ed for women at the same age and iz the 
same order, that the body may be made perfect ; 
but, withont any texis fiom the Veda, the 
nuptial ceremony is considered as the complete 
institution of women, ordained for them in the 

‘edz, together with reverence io their husbands, 
dwelling first in their father’s family, the busi- 
ness of the house, and attention to sacred fire.”’ 
Kullika’s gloss excepts from the ceremonies 
for women ‘that of the sacrificial thread,” and 
probably this exception corresponded with an 
increased inferiority in the situation of women 
subsequently to the time when the original 
passage was written. The omission of the 
Vedic texts was the natural conseczence of the 
exclusion of women from the dirccs application 
of the revealed scrip.ure. 

The observance of this rite seems to be 
historic, or rather memorial, in its intrinsic 
characteristics. It is analogous in this respect 
tothe Passover of the Jews; and we are carried 
back by it ta a time when the Aryan entered 
the land a stranger or new-comer, with his loins 
girt, and staff in hand, clad in leathern jacket, 
the pioncer of a new civilization. How or when 
the rite sprang into being, or grew into political 
and relizidus importance, we have not the mate- 
rials in Manu wherefrom to forma judgment. 
But it is possibly not without significance that 
in the leadings passages which describe the cero- 
mony we find the three classes spoken of or 
referred to quite as often as priest, soldier, and 
merchant as Brihman, Kshatriya, and 
Vaigsya. In the time of the writer they could 
scarcely have been viewed as the subjects of 
separate creation. : 

Funeral ceremonies and feasts receive most 
elaborate treatment in the Dharme Sdsira 
(p. 67, p. 80, 226) and we thus become acquaint. 
ed with the surprising extent to which priesteraft 
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was carried, and the great hold upon the people 
which the Bra hman class succeeded in cb- 
taining by reason of their practical monopoly of 
learning and education. 

The people in general must have been ex- 
ceedingly credulous and superstitious; for the 
authors of the Sdstra themselves give sanction 
to many ignorant beliefs. They taught (p. 21, 
30) that there were fortunate and unfortunate 
days of the moon, lucky and- unlucky hours, 
and that the stars exercised gocd or bad in- 
finences according to their qualities. Also that 
an auspicious name was valuable (p. 21, 33, 
p. 52,9 and 10). To sacred texts and to gems 
of certain kinds extraordinary virtues were as- 
eribed (p. 27, 76 to 85). They were prescribed 
as charms (p. 187, 217 and 218) and as anti. 
dotes to poison. Thunder and lightning were 
looked upon as portents (p. 103,115, p. 102, 
106). Signs and omens were to be regarded. 
On the appearance of a beast used in agriculture, 
a frog, a cat, a dog, a snake, an ichneumon, or 
arat, the reading cf the Veda must be inter- 
mitted for-a day and a night (p. 105, 26): and 
much more of the like kind. Strangely enough, 
any one who observed a rainbow in the sky was 
forbidden to draw the attention of any other 
person to it! 

There is little or nothing which deserves the 
name of natural science in the Institutes: an 
interpolation in the narrative of the ercation 
(p. 6, 43 to 49) pretends to be a gencrai classi- 
fication of animals and vegetables, but it is of 
a very crude character and betrays no real 
observation of fact. Gold and silver were 
supposed to be products of fire and water com- 
bined (p. 137, 118). The celestial phenomena 
go almost withont notice, The only exception 
is to be found in the following remarkable pas- 
sage, which occurs scemingly as an interpolation 
in Bhrigu’s preface (p. 9, 64 et seq.) : “ cighicen 
nimeshus* are ono keshthus, thirty kashthas 
one dala, thirty Lalas one muhuria, and just 
so-' many muhurtas let mankind consider as the 
duration of theirday and night. The snn causes 
the distribution ofday and night both divine and 
human: night being for the repose of beings, 
and day for their exertion, A month is a day 
and a night of the Pitris, and the division being 


- into equal halves ; the half beginning from the 
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full moon is their day for actions, and that 
beginning from the new-moon is their night for 
slumber. A year isa day and a night of the 
gods, and again their division is this: their 
day is the northern, and their night the south- 
ern, course of the sun.” One can hardly avoid 
the inference that the writer of this was aware 
of the relative motions of the sun, moon, 


and earth; and also of the earth’s revolution | 


about her axis. The effort at a systematic scale ; i 
the set which love of pleasure occasions (p. 168, . 


of time-measures is very noteworthy, the more 
soas laterin the book (p. 206, 131 et seg.), 
and also entirely out of place, appears a Similar, 
though very much longer, scale of weights 
based on an imaginary atomic unit, namely, 
‘the very small mote which may be discerned 


in a sunbeam passing through a lattice, and | 


is the least visible quantity” (p. 206, 132). 
The hereditary transmission of disease had been 
observed (p. 52, 7). Andin Bhrignu’s account of 
the creation there is an attemptat explaining the 
phenomena of sound, light, and sc on. From 


iatelicct called into action by the will of Brab- | 


ma emerges the subtile ether to which philo- 
sophers ascribe the quality of sound (p. 10, 75); 
from ether transmuted in form proceeds air, 
the vehicle of all scents, and endued with the 
quality of touch. Then from sir changed rises 
light, making objects visible, and having the 
quality of figure; and from light changed comes 
water, with the quality of taste; and from water 
earth, with the quality of smell. Besides this 


there is a curious speculation’ upon a pectliar | 
branch of physiology, which is, however, nothing | 
the public maticrs demanding his attention, he 


better than pure guess-work (p. 57, 49). 

The government of the conntry, and the ge- 
neral political administration, was in the hands 
of the hereditary aristocracy, i.e. the’ Kshatriya 
class. There was an absolute king of this class 
who reigned of divine right (p. 153, 8, and 
' p. 160, 8), and was represented as being formed 
(p. 185, 96; p. 159, 4) by the ruler‘of the 
universe out of particles drawn from the eight 
guarlian deities, and as therefore pure and sur- 
passing all mortals in glory. “ Evon though a 
child (p. 160, 8), he must not be treated lightly, 
from the idea that he is a mere mortal: no; he 
is a powerful divinity who appears In a human 
shapo.’ His highest attribute is criminal jus- 
tice (p. 162, 28, and p. 191, 16), which is 
again in fact itself a deity. He governed by 


the did of a council (p. 163, 36; p. 163, 54) of 
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seven or eight sworn ministers. But (p. 165, 
87; p. 166, 58) it was right that he should be 
influenced by the opinions of discreet Bran- 
mans, and in particuler he ought to take the 
most distinguished of them all as his confiden- 
tial adviser. Manu is very earnest and specific 
in warning a king against ‘the common vices of 
those possessed of srresponsible power, and it is 
somewhat startling to find funtiing character- 
ized as one of the four most pernicious vices in 


-~ 


50). The stability of the royal authority does 


| not appear to have been great, notwithstanding’ 


the divinity of the king’s person; for Manu 


| enjoins extraordinary precautions for ihe pur- 


pose both of ensuring the security of the king’s 
residence (p. 167, 69 e¢ seg.), and of guarding 
him from possible violence or treachery on the 
part of his immediate attendants (p. 187, 217 
to 223). The daily rontine of the royal busi- 
ness 1s given in some detail by Manu, broken 
by a dissertation upon military and other mat- 
ters. It may be abstracted thus :—The king 
rose in the last watch of the night, and after 


making oblations, and paying due respect to 


the priests, he entered his audience-hall decent- 
ly splendid’ (p. 177, 143). There he showed 
himself to the people for their gratification, and 
then retired with his ministers to seme private 


i Place, in order to consult with them uanobh- 


served, and speciul care was taken that no 
one should be within hearing who was con- 
sidered “‘ apt to betray secret counsel.” Hav- 
ing thas consulted with his ministers upon all 


next took his exercise ; and then after bathing 
he entered at noon his private apartments for 
the purpose of taking food. The meal over, he 
diverted himself with his women in the recesses 
of his palace; and having thus “idled a rea- 
sonable time” he again ‘adivosted himself to 
public affairs. Probably, his apparel within 
the palace was somewhat scanty, for it is said 
at this point that “he dressed himself com- 
pletely” and proceeded to review his troops. At 
sunset he performed some religious duties, after 
which he received in a private inner apartment 
informers and emissarics employed by him to 
gather intelligence socretly. And this business 
being despatched, he went, “ attended by women, 
to the inmost recess of his mansion for the sake 
of his evening meal. Thore, having a second 
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time eaten a little, and having been recreated { (p. 173,114). Besides these, ‘there was a civ! 


with musical strains,’ he went to rest early, in 
order that he might rise refreshed from his 
jJabour. 

Of the ministers the two principal persons 
were the Foreign Minister and the Commander- 
in-Chief (p. 167, 64, 65). Home affairs appear 
to have been chiefly transacted by the king in 
person. The qualifications for the post of 
foreign minister and the principles of foreign 
policy are dwelt upon in the Institutes at great 
length, and the art of war is expounded very 
fully. Even the order of the march and the 
best mode of commencing a general action are 
laid down. ome*.ery prudent advice is given 
relative to the conduct of a war; actual fight- 
iug was to be resorted to only as the last ex- 
. pedient: “Let him;” says Manu (p. 184, 197), 
speaking of the king, “secretly bring over to 
his party all such as he can safely bring over; 
let bim be informed of all that his enemies are 
doing ; and, when a fortunate moment is offered 
by heaven, let him give battle, pushing on to 
conquest, and abandoning fear: yet he should 
be more sedulous to reduce his enemies by ne- 
gotietion, by well-applied gifts, and by creating 
divisions, using either all or some of those me- 
thods, than by hazarding at any time a decisive 
action, since victory or defeat are not surely 
foreseen on either side when two armies engage 
in the field: let the king then avoid a pitched 
batile ; but should there be no means of upply- 
ing the three expedients, let him, after due pre- 
paration, fight so valiantly that his enemy may 


be totally ronted.”” Mann goes on (p. 184, 201)° 


to enjoin that in a conquered country the re- 
ligion should be respected, the established laws 
maintained, and the rights of property so fur as 
possible be undisturbed. It is evident that war 
and the enlargement of dominion formed a sub- 
ject which had engaged the attention and been 
studied. successfully by men of advanced intclli- 
gence in the time of Manu. 

It is unfortunate that the executiye adminis- 
tration of the internal affairs of the kingdom did 
not offer the like attraction to the author or 
compiler of the Institutes. We hardl y get the 
smallest glimpse ofthe Civil Servico s ystem. 
Detachments of troops commanded by trust- 
worthy officers were quartered in military stations 
over the country, in order to protect the people 
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head or governor to every:town, orzather village, 

with its district; and overa group of ten towns 
or villages was a superior officer to whom these 
were subordinate; higher again was the lord 
of one hundred towns, and so on. To the head 
ofa village was assigned for his maintenance 
the food, drink, wood and cther articles which 
were by law daily due from the inhabitants to 
the king (p. 173, 118). The head of a group 
of ten villages was entitled to.“ the produee of 
two plongh lands” (that is, of so much land as 
required two ploughs for its cultivation) ; ‘‘ the 
lord of twenty that of five plough lands; the 
lord of a hundred that ofa village or small 
town ; the Jord of a thousand that of a large 
town” (p. 174, 119). -It-is by no means clear 
what were the exact functions of the officers in 
this graded system. No doubt it devolved up- 
on them to maintain general peace and order 
(p. 173, 116), but what sort or staff of police 
force each had at his command for this purpose 
is not apparent. The affairs of the townships 
and districts (whatever this word ‘affairs’ may 
comprehend) were transacted by them (p. 174, 

120). , And probably the king’s revenue was 
collected by them. Seemingly this machinery 
was somewhat of a rongh and ready character, 
and approached that patriarchal form which is 
generally very delightful to the governors, and 
imagined by them to be perfectly adapted to 
secure the happiness and welfare of the.governed. 
Wido latitude of discretion, only controlled by 
the will of a superior officer, did not, however, 

in those days lead to the most happy results.. 
Manu himself says (p. 174, 123): “Since the 
servants of the king whom he has appointed 

guardians of districts are generally knaves, who 

scize what belongs to other men, from such 

knaves let him defend his people; from such 

evil-minded servants as wring wealth from snb- 

jecis* attending them on business, let the king 
confiscate all the possessions, and banish them 

from his realm.’’ With the object of keeping 
the local officers to their duties, and protecting 
the people from oppression at their hands, there 
was on ¢ntirely separate body of inspectors,. and 

also in every large town a superintendent of 

affairs (p. 174, 121), elevated in rank, formed in 

power, distinguished “as a planct amongststars,’’ 

—a, sort of exalted commissioner of division. 
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It may with much probability be inferred 
from data, whieh are to be found in the instruc- 
tions for carrying on war, and which I have 


not quoted, that the kingdoms (so to speak) in | 


view of which the compilers of Manu wrote, 
more nearly resembled large rdjs than separate 
countries in the modern sense. Indeed, it is 
very noteworthy that the foregoing sketeh cor- 
responds closely with the state of things which 
prevailed quite in historical times among the 
non-Aryan people, the Koihs and Oraons of 
the Chutiya Nagpur plateau. There, as the 
consequence of the conditions under which each 
village was founded, * it had a priestly bead 
{pahan), @ secalar head (mandar or mahioi), 
and. often a third officer, all hereditary, and 
entitled by right of office to a certain portion of 
land, the origin of the existing Bhuniya tenures. 
The mahton, to use Mann’s language, transacted 
the affairs of the village. Three or four, or more, 
of these villages in a group were subordinated to 
the mahion of mos. influence within them under 
the name of manki, and ultimately the biggest 
manki in a district became the raja or king, the 
ordinary people ofthe villages paying him a sort 
ofrentin kind, or money, and the headmen doing 
public service in consideration of their free land. 
To return to Manu. The king’s revenue was 
derived from several sources. in the first place, 
certain rations of food, drink, &c. were rendered 
to the king daily by every township (p. 173, 


_.118; p. 229, 397), and constituted the muinten- 


ance of the head or governor of the town or 
village. There wus alsoa laud revenue amount- 
ing to an eighch, ora sixth, or a twelfth part of 
the grain produce, anda sixth part of most 
other things (p. 175, 130) ;. also one-fiftieth part 
of certain capital stock, as cattle, gems, gold, 
silver, &c. In times of emergency (p. 304, 118) 
the revenue might be raised to even one-fourth 
of the produce. Besides these there were ad 
valorem taxes upon marketable (p. 240, 398) 
commodities, ferry and other tolls, market dues, 
&c., and ast.all poll-tax upon the classes who 
paid nothing else. And fines imposed in the 
administration of criminal justice went to in- 
crease the public revenue. 

But if the information which we can gather 


_ from Mann relative to the civil and fiscal admin- 
' istration of the country is meagre, the case is 


quite otherwise with regard to the department 
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of municipallaw. In addition to a divine code of 
morals, the compilers of the Institutes have given 
us a criminal and a civil law at great length, 
and have also afforded us some insight into 
the mode in which it was administered. There 
was @ High Court (p. 190, 10), commonly called 
the Court of Brahmi, constituted of aChief Judge 
appointed by the king, and three Assessors. The 
Chief Judge might be drawn from any of the 
twice-born classes, though he ought the more 
properly to be a Brahman (p. 191, 20), but the 
king was prohibited from appointing a Sadra to 
this office. The trial was had in open court, 
and was effected by the examination of witnesses 
in the presence of the parties coneerned (jp. 
199, 79). In sivil suits the plaintiff first made 
his complaint, and then the defendant was sum-- 
moned to answer it. lt wasapparently incumbent 
npon the plaintif to pat in a written plaint 


(Cp. 196, 58), and if he delayed to do so, he was 


Hable to be ccrporally punished, or'to be fined. 
In a suié to recover property, if the defendant 
denied the trath of the plaintiff’s claim, then 
the iatter had to establish it by the mouths of 
three witnesses (p. 196, 69) at least who could 
speak to the facis. In the event (p. 195, 53, 
54 et seq.) of the plaintiff, by his wimesses or 
otherwise, varying the case upon which he based 


his suit, or asserting confused and contradictory 
facts, or disclaiming a witness whom he had in- 


tentionally called, or calling a witness who was 
not present at the time and place of the occur- 
rences to which he was to depose, or improper- 
ly conversing with his witnesses, or refusing to 
answer @ proper question, and so on, the judge 
was bound to declare him non-snited. On the 
other hand, (p. 196,58) if the defendant did 
not plead within six weeks of being summoned, 
ke was condsmned fordefault. And (p. 196, 59) 
both a plaintiff who made a false claim, and 
a defendant who falsely deniod .the truth of 
a claim, were alike fined double the amuunt of 
the claim. After the examination ofthe wit- 
nesses, the judge heard argument on both sides 
(p. 199, 3, and p. 194, 44); and, finally, baring 
arrived at the irath of the facts by a mest caress! 
consideration of the demeanour of the jarties 


(p. 192, 25 and 26) and their witnesses, and of 


their testimony, he decide: l the matter in contesi 
strictly according to tha law which was apoli- 
cable to the case (p. 192, 24), 
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This procedure and doctrine as to the dnty 
of this court leaves hardly anything to be desired, 
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interrogated im a judicial Inquiry, answers one 
question falsely.” The standard of trnthfal- 


and seems to be indicative of an advanced stage | ness could hardly have been high where con- 


of civilization, 2 high appretiation of established 
lazy, and a considerable amount of juridical 
enliure. It is to be feaicd, however, that the 
integrity of the kings, judges, and the veracity 
of litigants and witnesses was not of the same 
exalted character. Passage after passage in 
the Institutes is devoted to impressing upon the 
king and his officers the awful nature of the 
obligation to judge the people righteously, and 
the tremendous consequences here and hereafter 


of disregarding it. And whole pages are ex- 


hausted in contrasting the fates of those who 
are the witnesses of truth and the witmesses 
of falsehood. Thus we have {(p. 199, 81)—“A 
witness who gives evidence with truth shall 
attain exalied seats of béatitude above, and the 
-highest fame hete below: such testimony is 
revered by Brak m4 himself. The witness who 
spéaks falsely ‘shall be. fast bound in the cords 
of Varuna, and be wholly deprived of power 
‘during a hundred transmigrations : let mankind, 
therefore, give no false testimouy. By trath 
is @ witness cleared from sin; by truth is justice 
advanced: trnth must therefore be spoken ‘by 
witnesses of every class. The soul itself is its 
own witness; the soul itself is itsown refuge : 
offend not thy conscious soul, the supreme 
eternal witness of men! The sinful have said 
in their hearts, ‘None sees us.’ Yes, the gods 
distinctly see them, and sq does the spirit 
within their breasts. The guardian deities of 





the firmament, of the earth,’ of the waters, of 


the hnman heart, of the moon, of the sun and 
firo, of punishment after death, of the winds, of 
night, of both twilights, and of justice, perfectly 
know the state of all spirits clothed with bodies.’? 
And in calling upon a S tidra to give his evidence 


the judge is enjoined to exhurt him to trath in 


a homily of some length, which contains pas- 
sages such as the following :—“ The fruit of 
every virtuous act which thou hast done, O 
good man, since thy: birth, shal depart from 
thee to dogs if thou deviate in speech from the 
trath” (p. 201, 90 et seqg.). 
tormented with hunger and thirst, and deprived 
of sight, shall the min who gives false evidence 
go with a potsherd to beg food at the door of 
his enemy.” “ TWeadlong in utter darkness shall 
the impious wretch tumble into hell, who, being 


ry 
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““ Naked and shorn, 


tinnal exhortation of this kind was needed. 
And perhaps the effect of this teaching may 
have been marred by the qualification (p. 202, 
103 and 104) that “In some cases a giver of 
false evidence from a pions motive, even though 
he know the truth, shall not lose a seat in heaven : 
sach evidence wise men call the speech of the 
gods. Whenever thé death of a man, either of 
the servile, the commercial, the military, or 
the sacerdotal class, would be occasioned by 
true evidence, falsehood may be spoken: it is 
even preferable to truth,”-—a qualification not 
unknown to tender-hearted British jurymen, 
though seldom admitted even by them, so dan- 
gerous is the doctrine felt to he. 

itis worthy of note thai in the Instifutes the 
creditor 1s expressly authorized to recover his 
property (p. 195, 49 and 50), if he can, by his 
own arm, without having recourse to a court of 
law, and if on his doing so the original wrong- 
doer complains, the latter becomes Hable to be 
fined {p. 212, 176), and also {p. 204, 117) that 
“whenever false evidence has been given in any 
suit-the king must. reverse the judgment, and 
whatever has been done must be cons-dered as un- 
done,’ two facts which go far td suggest that 
the regular action of the courts was not alto- 
gether satisfactory in its results. - And this seems 
to be confirmed by the alternative, which it was 
thought necessary to allow them, of reaching 
their decision by the short ont ofa solemn oath, 
or of ordeal: “ In cases where no witness can 
be had between two parties opposing each other, 
the judge may acquire a knowledge of the truth 
by the oath of the parties, if he caunot perfectly 
ascertain it’ (p. 203, 109). “ Qr, let him cause 
the party to hold fire, or to dive under water, 
or severally to touch the heads of his children 
and wife. He whom the blazing fire barns not, 
whom the water soon forces not up, or who 
meets with no speedy misfortune, must be held 
veracious in his testimony on oath” (p. 204 
114). 

In all this it is more than probablethat we 
have a relatively modern meéthod of pleading 
and trial superimposed upon a primitive pro- 
eceding; for in the nex$ topic to which we come, 
namely, municipal law, it appears plainly manifest 
that something of the like kind has taken place, 
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a new material has been added to, and mixed up 
with, an old. 

The remark has already been made that there 
is a deuteronomy in the Institutes : this does not 
occur in the shape of an acknowledged second 
utterance of the law, but by way of interpola- 
tiow in, and gloss upon, that which was the ear- 
lier delivered. It is not easy, without making 
very large quotations, to show how this is appa- 
rent. The original writer had set ont with de- 
claring that the whole law was comprised under 
eighteen titles (p. 189, 3), which he named in 
order, and “that those eighteen titles of law are 
settled as the groundwork of all judicial proceed- 


ing in this world” (p. 190, 7). This declaration : 


was followed by the due enunciation of the law 
accordingly, in the course of which the beginuing 
and euding of cach title was expressly mentioned 
in so many words. All this still stands. But sub- 
sequent writers have introduced into the body of 
some of the titles much new matter, supplemental 
of the old, and have also interpolated between 
neighbouring titles topics and authoritative state- 
ments relevant to neither; and after the last of 
the titles, i.e. Gaming, have added a considerable 
body of law which could not by any contrivance 
be builé up upon the limited groundwork of the 
titles, notwithstanding that the author of them 
had solemnly announced their ail-comprehen- 
siveness. Jt isin many instances amusing to see 
the shifts in the way of analogy to which the 
later lawgiver has been reduced in order to 
connect a matter of law with a particular title ; 
and it is especially instructive to compare the 
improvements and additions with the meagreness 
of the code as it must have originally presented 
itself. The very titles themselves betray the— 
comparatively speaking—early stage of civiliza- 
tion at which they were framed to represent the 
entirety ofthe civil and criminal law. The 
lending of money on interest, hiring out of a 
useful chattel, deposit of an article for sate cus- 
tody, sale of property without title, remunera- 
tion for work done by several jointly, recovery 
of money or goods given for that which is not 
rendered, wages when work is not done, non- 
fulfilment of an agreement by a trader, rescission 
of contract of sale after transfer of subject, 
dispute between herdsmen and cattlc-owners, 
confusion of boundaries, assault, defamation, 
robbery with violence, adultery and unchastity, 
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the relation between husband and wife, inherit- 
ance, and gaming, all taken in the narrowest 
sense, covered every cause of dispute and every 
form of crime. On the other hand, in that 
which appears to be added matter, we find the 
lawgiver dealing with lost property, standard 
weights, suretyship, market ouvert, adulteration, 
liability of master for servant’s acts, burglary, 
cutpurses, injuries done by unskilfnl physicians, 
frandalent goldsmiths and corn-factors, rights 
of water, detective police, &c. The prison and 
the pillory come in as nety modes of punishmenc 

and by specification of certain forms of imposture 
and cheating, and of the places in which vice 
flourishes, we are introduced to a scciety which 
had reached an advanced position in the course 
of development. In short, between the dates of 
the first and ofthe final delivery of the law, 
society had passed from the condition of which 
the pastoral village is the type, to that of an 
agricultural community in which town life, 
with its industries and its vices, has begun its 
course of growth. 

We have a pretty accurate clue in the 
Dharma Séstra to the general geographical 
situation of the people for whom it was com- 
piled. In @ well-known often-quoted passage 
it is written (p. 19, 21): “ That country which 
lies between Himavat and Vindhyai, to 
the east of Vinasana and to the west of 
Prayaiga* is celebrated by the title of 
Madhyadega. As far as the Hastern and 
as far as the Western occans, between the 
two mountains just mentioned, lies the tract 
which the wise havenamed Aryavarta. That 
land on which the black antelope naturally 
grazes is held fit for the performance of sacri- 
fices; but the land of the Mlecuhas differs 
widely from it. Let the three first classes’ in- 
variably dwell in those before-mentioned coun- 
tries; buta Sidra distressed for subsistence 


may sojourn wherever he chooses.’ The mid- 


dle district here spoken of appears to correspond 


roughly with the Doab of the Ganges and 
Jamna, together with the tracts between the 


‘latter river and the Sutlej, and was probably 


the principal centre of Aryan activity. The 
Aryans had also evidently pushed themselves 
down the valiey of the ‘Ganges as far as the 
Bay of Bengal on the one side, and down the 
Indus as far as the Indian Ocean on the other: 
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but they hed not progressed far south towards 
the centre of the Indian Peninsula; and doubt- 
less the Himalayas completely shut them in on 
the north. Apart from the above-cited express 
statement, we meet with very few collateral or 
incidental facts in the Institutes calculated to 
support any inference as to the physical condi- 
tion of the country occupied by Manu’s people. 
High ground is seldom alluded to. In one 
place the king is recommended to fix his 
abode in a champaign country, abounding in 
grain, and’ having, if possible, a fortress of 
mountains (p. 167,69). On the other hand, the 
writer more than once displays a familiarity 
with low-lying lands. The simile “ As he wha 
digs deep with a spade comes to a spring of 
water’’ bespeaks a prevailing state of things such 
as obtains in the valley of a great river (p. 46, 
218). And the direction (p. 221, 245)—“Ifa 
contest arise between two villages concerning a 
boundary, let the king ascertaim the limits in 
the month of Jyéshtha, when the landmarks are 
seen more distinctly,’’ seems to point to a Jand 
which is flooded during the season of the rains. 
All this accords very well with the supposition 
that those to whom the Dharme Sdstra was 
addressed lived principally, if not almost ex 

clusively, in the upper half of the Gangetio 
trough. Although it is stated that the Aryans 
might dwell anywhere between the two oceans, 
the Eastern and the Western, and therefore it 
may be inferred that they had im some degree 
extended themselves to these limits, still it is 
very clear that they had little or nOUMAg do 
with the sea. ‘‘ A navigator . the ocea..”” was 
the subject of abhorrence (p. 72, 158), and was 
ranked with a house-burner, a poisoner, and a 
suborner of perjury. Sea-borne goods are how- 
ever mentioned; and ina passage of the—com- 


‘paratively speaking—more modern portion of 


the law relative to the charges which might be 
made at ferries, and for the conveyance of 
yoods by water, we have: “ For a long passage 
the freight must be proportioned to places and 
times, but this must be understood of the pas- 
sages up and down rivers; at sea there can be 
no settled freight” (p. 241, 406). But the fact 
seems to be that the Indian Aryans in Mann’s 
age were essentially an inland people, and had 
not yet reached the shores of Bengal and Orissa. 
They had heen settled long enough to suffice 
for tke growthin diferent localities of tribes 
or sub-races respectively marked and distinguish- 
ed by known characteristics—an element in the 
development of casteahyady dwelt upon. Thus 
the men of the Brahmarshi district (perhaps the 
neighbourhood of Dehh to the south) had ac- 
quired a special reputation for courage, and it is 
not unlikely that they then represented the 
oldest and best Aryan blood.* Nepal (p. 82, 235 
and 234, and p. 158, 120) was famous for its 
blankets ; but whether it was reckoned a foreign 
country or not, or whether the Aryans had 
obtained any hold over it, there is no infor- 
mation afforded us from which we,can judge. 
There were cities governed by Sidra kings 
(p. 96, 61), resembling perhans a small rdj, in- 
dependent of the Aryan, but possessing a co- 
ordinate civilization. The Aryans themselves 
must also have been split up mto various king- 
doms, or r@s : for in Manu’s dissertation on the 


| art of war the king is instructed how to’ con- 


duct himself in certain contingencies towards 
neighbouring powers (p. 167, 64), and in the 
event of his being pressed on all sides by hostile 
troops he is told to seek the protection of a just 
and powerful monarch (p. 181, 174). 


A LEGEND OF OLD BELGAM. 
BY GILMOUR WCORKELL, Bo. C.8. - 


The accompanying popular account of the 
foundation of Belgam and its subsequent 
capture by the Musalmin powers, although not 
historically accuratc, may not be without some 
interest to the student of the early history of 
the Southern Mahratta Country. 

No donbt the Belgizn which along with 


what is spoken of further on as Oid Belgam, 
of which we still find the remains of the 
embankment of the mud fort close to the second 
milestone on the Dharwad road ; and about one 
mile from ‘Belgiith on the Kh&napur road we 
pass along the dand of a large tank, of which 
the name was: NWagarakere, and it is, 





Sipar was called eb Sees was | doubtless, identical with the lake of N&ga- 
* p. 188, 193; p.19, 19 ;and sa ca vol. I. p. 3-40. 
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sarovara, given as the scene of the sudden 
death of king Santa. Old Belgim is said to 
have been founded by a Jaina king; but the 
earliest notice that we have of it is to be found 
in the Gulhalli inscription.* Tt was then (cirea 
A.D. 1160) the chief town of the district known 
as the Velugr&imma Seventy, and was gc- 
verned, under the Chi&lnkya kings, by the 
Kidamba chieftain Sivachitta or Pérma- 
dideva. Shortly after this date it was ac- 
quired by the Ratta chieftains, who made it 
their capital instead of Saundatti. It will 


be seen thai one of these Ratta chieftains, M al-. 


likarjuna by name, is mentioned in the 
accompanying legend, but it is erroneously 


” gtated therein that he was the last of his race 
to exercise sovereignty; Mr. Fieet’s researches - 


show that Mallikarjuna’s elder brother, Kar- 
taviryalV., with whom Mallikarjona 
had been associated in the government as 
Yuvaraja, was still ruling after Malikir- 
juna’s death, and that Lakshmidéva I.,t 
the son of Kartavirya IV., enjoyed regal 
powers before the supremacy of the Rattas 
ecased. When this event occurred, Belgam, 
together with the adjoming country, appears to 
have fallen under the sway of the Ya dava 
kings of Devagiri. What was next the 
fate of the country is not yet known definitely ; 
further researches on this subject are needed to 
enable us to complete a sketch of the history of 
this period. 

The legendary account—however far from 
the truth—of the deposition of the Ratta 
chicftain Mallikirjuna brings us in the 
next place to consider the Musalmin period. 
The first mention of Belgim in Ferishtah] is 
under the date aD. 13875. Asad Khan 
Mourished in the first half of the 16th century, 
as is shown by the Persian inscription on the 
mosque which he erected in the Fort of Bel- 
gim,§ wherein the date given is equivalent to 
A. D. 1519; and Ferishtah || states that Belgim 
was takon from the Riya of Vijayanagara in 
a.D. 1471. 

The etymology which is given of the name 
pee ne ee ee eee eee 

* Edited by Mr. J. F. Flect, Bo. C.S., in Jour. Bomb. Br. 
R. As. Soc. vol. DX. p. 296. 

+ Kirtavirya and his brother Mallikarjuna, sons of Lak. 
shini Bhupati, are both mentioned in the Belgfizh inserip- 


tion duted Saka 1127 (a.p, 1205); and Lakshmideva H. 
in one at Saundatti,dated S, 1151 (4.0. 1229). Conf. Report 
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Belgam is more ingenious than trust- 
worthy ; but I would suggest that it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that Bel,— 
which is a corruption of Velu or more properly 
Venu,® the first portion of the name,—may em- 
balm for us the name of some ancient Jaina 
king of whom or whose deeds we possess ne 
farther record. Venu is,in fact, the name 
of one of the kings of the Yadava race. 
I advance this opinion with all diffidence, in 
view of the elaborate explanation and ety- 
mology of the name given by Mr. Stokes at 
p. 18 of his Historica? Account of the Belgauii 
District. 

With respect to the 108 Jain temples, which 
are said to have been built by the pious king in 
expiation of the accidental cremation of sv 
many Jaina sages, it cannot now be determined 
where they stood; but even at the present day 
within the walls of the Fort of Belgam there are 
two entire Jainatemples anda priest’s house, and, 
built into the ramparts of the fort, we find 
many remnants of beautifully carved stones 
which once undoubtedly adorned the pillars 
and facades of old Jaina temples. ° 

I cannot at present localize the forest of 
A nagola, but hope at some future time to be 
in a position to do so. 

Yaltrisa small village lying at the foot 
of the hill on which is built Yalargad,a 
strong hill-fort lying almost due south of Bel- 
fim. The river SandarSana is in all pro- 
bability a branch or tributary of the modern 
Malaprabha, which in its early course 
runs in a southerly direction passing nearly 
equidistantly between Santi-Bastvid and 
Yalirgad. | 


The Legend. 


There was a poet, by name Sarasija- 
bhavanandanga, belonging to the ancient 
Jaina caste, an inhabitant of Belgaim. He 

lias composed in the Old Kanarese langunge a 
short history of kings. Having, by means of 
rhetorical figures and an ornate Sanskrit ex- 
pression, applied such epithets as ripen as if 








of the Archeological Survey tv the Belgas and Kaladygi 
Districts, pp. 2, 13.—Eb. 

t Mr. Stokes’ Historical Account of Belgaum, p. 15. 

§ Ibid. p. 24. | Ibid. pp. 19, 22 

T Venugrimaor Vel ugrima is the name of Bel- 
git in the inscriptions already referred to.—-Ep. 
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they were plentifal grain in the Karnitaka 
country, he has compiled an account of 
Belgamh. In it we obtain full information of 
those kings who formerly were, their names, their 
good qualities, their castes, anc the virtnous 
deeds that they performed. And .nemorials of 
the acts which were done by those same kings 
are to be met with, even in the present day, in 
Belgam, and are as written below :— 

Sapur and Belgam were formerly 
collectively called Jirnaégttapura, and 
there lived there the governor of the city 
of Simantapattana, whose name was 
Kuntamaraiya, a Jaina by caste, very 
religious ard compassionate. ' So the people 
had great joy and happiness. One day (it hap- 
pened that) onehundred and eighi Jaina sares,— 
who had come from the South Couniry into 
the forest of Anag ola, of which thename was 
formerly Hrasvagiri—remained there all 
night, because their rules did not permit them to 
advance a single footstep during the darkness. 
When thisnews reached Kuntamara jy 2, the 
king, with the expressed assent of his wife 
Gunavatt, went out to the sages and, having 
performed respectful obeisance, besought them 
as follows :—“ O-mighty saints, take pity upon 
me and bestow your favour upon me, so that 
my reign miay become famous.” But, ag their 
custom was never to say anything at night, 
they held no converse with the king. Accord. 
ingly the king returned home in great despond- 
ency, fand, as he was going,) sparks of fire 
feli from the torches, and the dry forest was 
set on fire, and all those sages were burnt to 
ashes. 

On the following day, in the early morning 
the king again went into the forest and saw 
that all those Jaina sages had been consumed. 
When they saw this, both husband and wif 
Were much terrified, and began to consider. 
Aecordingly, there and then, he proposed a 
plan to Gunavati, whereby those Jaina sages 
' might atiain the state of final emancipation,— 
a8 follows: ‘Let us bring stones and build 108 
temples, and, when we have performed wor- 
ship to them, I shall accomplish the propagation 
of offspring.” When he had so said, they 
returned home, and, and in accordance with the 
above plan, he caused to be bnilt 108 Jaina 


temples at that very place where there are even 
at the present day some Jaina, temples in the 
Fort of Belgam. After he had been initiated 
into the mysteries of the Juina faith and 
had reigned for some time, Gunavat? at 
length became pregnant. And now, although 
he had been very anxious that his wife shorld 
have children, his dread of not having any 
offspring vanished. On this account he gave 
to Belgai thenameof VamSapura. Now 
the word in Maratht for Vania is Bél. In this 
manner we arrive at the name Belgath. 

Afterwards there lived in Old Belgam, 
Sinta the son of Kuntama the king of 
Savantavadt, famous, deeply learned in 
the mysteries of the Jaina religion, thoroughly 
skilled'in the worship ofthe gods of his fore- 
fathers, very brave, and lauded by princes who 
are born in the races of the Sun and Moon, a 
supporter of the rules of faith of the Kshatriyas, 
a protector of Jaina sages, very skilful in ‘be- 
stowing on the temples of Jinendra that wealth 
which consists in courtesans, &c. He had 
fourteen ‘wives. The chief of these wives, by 
name Padmavati, was veryfamous. She had 
a son by SAnta named Anantavirya. One 
day, attended by his retinne of maid-servants, 
&e, he (Santa) went to the river Sudar- 
Sananear Yalir for the purpose of playing 
m the water, and in the lake of Nagasara- 
vara he met his death by athunderbolt. Then. 
three ministers of state came from Sivanta- 
vadi and crowned Anantavirya king. 
He also reigned according to the customs of his 
fathers. One day many sages, among whem 
Sudaréana was the chief, arrived. When 
he had made respectful obeisance to them, 
Anantavirya inquired concerning his an- 
cestors, and those sages recounted from their 
Purénas the above story in which has been 
related the fate of king Santa. 

Afterwards there was aking of his race and 
Imeage by name Mallikirjuna. During his 
reign a famous Musalmin by name Asta Khin 
(Asad Ehin) came from Bengal, and, having 
acquired the kingdom by treachery, he deposed 
him (Mallikirjuna), overthrew those one handred 
and eight temples, and built a fort. Even at 
the present time we find stones (belonging to 
those in the Fort). 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF ASVAGOSHA, NAGARJUNA, ARYADEVA, AND VASUBANDAU. 
Translated from Vassiliefs work on Buddhism, by Miss E. Lyall. 


Agvagosha* (in Chinese Ma-mize, ‘ voice 
of the horse’) was a disciple of the venerable 
Paréva. Paréva, on arriving in Central India 
from the North, learned that the clergy of 
that district dared not strike the Ganié,t a 
privilege, as we know, which had been granted 
to the religions which prevailed or which had 
obtained preponderance, The cause of this humi- 
Hiation was A svagosh a, who, belonging to the 
most learned Tirthikas, had demanded that the 
Buddhists should not be permitted to strike the 
Ganté so long as they had not refuted him. 
Parsva ordered it to be struck; he entered into 
discussion.with ASvagosha, and first asked 
him this simple question :—‘ Whaiis to be de- 
sired in order that the universe may enjoy peace, 
the sovereign long life, the countries abundance, 
and that people may no longer have to submit to 
miseries?’ A turn so unexpecied, to which it 
was necessary to reply, according to the laws of 
discussion, confounded Aévagosha, and after the 
meeting he became a disciple of Pargva, who 
counselled him to teach .Baddhism, and then 
returned to his native town. Asvagosha re- 
mained in Central Indias, and made himself cele- 
brated by his superior talonts. 

It happened that the king of Little Yu-chkyi,in 
Northern India, invaded Magadha, and demanded 
the cups of Buddha and A&svagosha tobe 
given up tohim. The nobles grumbled against 
the king because he had sct much too high a 
value on the latter; in order to convince them of 
their merit, the king took seven horses, and after 
having starved them for six days, he led them 
to the place in which Aévagosha was teaching, 
and ordered fodder to be given to them, but 
when the horses heard the preacher they shed 
tears, and would not cai. Asvagosha becaine 
eclebrated because the horses had understeod 
his voice, and because of this he reecived the 
name of ASv agos ha (voice of a horse). 

2. Nagarjuna was born in Southern 
India. He was descended from a Brahmanical 
family; he was naturally endowed with emi- 
nent qualities ; and whilst yet a child he taught 
thé four Vedas, each of which contained 40,000 


* Tho biographies of the first threo were translated into 
Chinese under the dynasty of Yuao-tzine, A.p. 384-417, by 
Kuméragya (Koinfrasiln?); and the last, that of Vasa- 
bandhu, appeared under the Chene dynasty (4.p. 557-588), 
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gdthas (each of which is composed of £2 letters or 
syllables). He travelled into various kingdoms, 
and learned all the secular sciences, such as as- 
tronomy, geography, secret and magical powers ; 
then he entered into friendship with three very 
distinguished men, and, haviug obtained nower 
tc render himself invisible, he glided mth them 
into royal palaces, where he began to disgrace 
the women. Their presence was discovered by 
the print oftheir feet; the three companions of 
Nagarjuna were hewn to pieces, and he himseif 
was saved only by first making a vow to adopt the 
spiritual state (Buddhist). Accordingly, having 
arrived on the mountains, at the siipa of Bud- 
dha, he uttered his vows, and in ninety days he 
learned the three Pitaizas, the deepest meaning of 
which he penetrated. Then he began tosearch for 
the other Si#tras, but he found them nowhere; it 
was Ouly on the summit ofthe Snowy Mountains 
that a very old Bhiksha gave him The Sutra of 
Uahdydna, the depth ofthe meaning of which 
he comprehended, without being able to discover 
the detailed explanations ofit. All the opinions ut 
the Tirthikas and Sramanas seemed te him wortb- 
less; in his pride he supposed himself a founder 
of a new religion, and invented new vows and a 
new costume for his disciples. Then Nigaraja 
(King of the Dragons) concentrated himself in 
him, took him with him to his palace at the 
bottom of the sea, and showed him there seven 
deposits of precious objects, with the Vaipulya 
books and other Sutras of a .deep and mys- 
tical meaning; Nagarjuna read them for ninety 
consecutive days, and then returned to the 
earth with a casket. There was at this time 
in Southern India a king who knew very little 
of the true doctrine; Nagarjuna, wishmg to 
attract all his attention, appeared before him 
for seven years with a red flag, and when the 
king, in course of a prolonged conversation with 
him, asked him, as a proof of his universal 
knowledge, to tell him what was going on in 
heaven, Nigixjuna declared that there was 
war between the Asuras and the Devas, and to 
confirm his words there fell from heaven an 
arm and some mutilated limbs of the Asuras. 
by the celebrated Chene-ti. From these M. Vassilief derives 
the following abridgod lives (pp. 210-223 of the Russian ed.). 
} A sort of bell for calling to xrcligious exercises. 
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Then the king was convinced, and ten thousand 
Brahmans gave up wearing their hair in knots 
(that is to say, they were shaved), and made 
the vows of perfection (that is, of the spiri- 
tual calling). Then Nagarjuna spread Baddb- 
ism widely in Southern India: he humbled the 
Tirthikas, and to explain the doctrines of the 
Mahayana he composed the Upadesz, of 100,000 
githas ; besides that, he composed Chyuane tane 
fo luo lune, ‘The Sublime Path of Buddha,’ 
consisting of 5,000 géthas; Da tzzi fane brane 
lune, ‘The Art of Pity,’ consisting of 50 gdthas 
{5,000 7), It was by means of these that the 
doctrine of the Mahiyana spread on all sides 
in Southern India. Besides these he compos- 
ed U vet lune, ‘ Meditations on Intrepidity,’ in 
160,000 gdthas.* A Brahman who had en- 
tered into discussion with him produced a magie 
pond in the middle of which was a water-lily 
with a thousand leaves, but Nagarjuna produced 
a magic elephant which overturned the pond. 
«\t length, upon a chief of the Hinayina show- 
ing a desire that Nagirjana should die, he shut 
himself up in his solitary chamber and disap- 
peared. For a hundred years temples were 
raised in his honour in all the kingdoms of 
India, and people began to worship him as they 
dit Buddha. As his mother had borne him 
unier an olijis trec, he received the name of 
Avjuna, and as after that a Naga (dragon) had 
taken part in his conversion, the name Niga was 
added, whence has resulted the name Nigar- 
juna (in Chinese Lune-chv, dragon-tree; the 
Thibetans translate it ‘converted by a dragon’). 
He was the thirteenth patriarch, and adminis- 
tuved religion more than three hundred years.t 
3. Deva (Aryadeva}-was descended from a 
Brahmanical family of Seuthern India. He 
“rendered himsclf celebrated by his general 
knowledge. There was in his kingdom a golden 
image of Mahesvara two sagenest high ; whoever, 
in asking a favour, turned himself towards it, 
had his prayer granted in the present life. ATl 
who presented themselves were not admitted to 
the image, but Deva insisted that he should 
be allowed to enter, and when the angry spirit 
began to roll his eyes, he pulled one of them out. 
Another day MaheSvara appeared to him in 


* We do not now find all these works of Nagirjuna 
either in Chinese or Thibetan, though there are others 
that go under his name. : 

t This note is found in the Chinese biography. 
t The ‘ sagens’ us a Russian measure of 6 ft. 9°2 in, 
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a festival and promised him that the people 


should believe his words. Deva came to the pa- 
goda of Nagarjuna,§ advanced into the spiritual 
state, and then began to enlighten the people. 
But that did not satisfy him; he was possessed 
with the desire to convert the king himself. For 
that purpose he went to the bedyguards, and 
after having gained their attention he asked 
permission to enter into discussion with soms 
heretics, every one of whom he overcame. Deva 
composed Bo-lune erl-chi ping, ‘The Hundred- 
fold Meditation,’ and €i be lune (400 géthas) for 
the overthrow of error, but a Tirthika laid 
open his stomach and he died. As he had 
before this giver one of his eyes to Mahesvara 
when he met him at the festival, he- remained 
blind of an eye, and was surnamed Kanadeva. 
4. Vasubandhu was born in the kingdom 
of Purushapura, || in Northern India. In 
the history of the god Vishnu the following is 
related :—V ishnu was the younger brother of 
Indra, who had sent him into Jambudvipa to 
conquer the Asura: he was born as son to.the king 
Visudeva. Atthis time the Asura existed 
under the nameof Indradamana (conqueror 
of Indra), a name which he had received because: 
of his war against Indra. In the Vydkarana* it is 
said that the Asura asserts that itis not a good 
thing for people to amuse themselves by giving 
opposition tc the gods who find enjoyment in 
well doing. This Asura had a sister named 
Prabhivatit (sovereign of light), who was very 
beautifal. The Asura, wishing to injure Vishnu, 
placed his sister in a prominent position, and 
himself told her that if any one wished to 
marry her she was to propose that he should 
seek a quarrel with her brother. Vishnu came to 
this place ; he fell in love with Prabhavati, and, as 
all the gods had married daughters of the Asuras, 
he proposed marriage to her: he was im conse- 
quence forced to fight a duel with the Asura. 
Vishnu, as the body of Narayana, was 
invulnerable; the Asura also continued to 
live though Vishnu had cut off ns head, hands, 
and other Hmbs, which returned anew to their 
places. The fight continned till night, and the 
strength of Vishnu was beginning to fail, when 
his wife, fearing Iest he should be beaten, took 


§ Yet we do nat know that Nigérjuna was still alive.. 
though the usual legends mako Aryadeva the personal 
disciple of Nagirjuna. i Fu-lou-cha-fu-lo. 

“ Ine-to-lo-to-ma-na ; to-ma-na signifying vanquisher 
Po-lo-yo-n0-dt. 
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an Ulpala leaf, and tearing it in two pieces, — 


threw them on different sides, and began: to 
walkin the middle. Vishnu, understanding 


the meaning of this action, tore the body of the | 


Asura into two pieces and passed between them: 
then the Asura died. He had formerly obtained 
from a Rishi the privilege that if any of his 
limbs should be cut off they should reunite, but 
the Rishi had not promised that his body would 
be joined together again if it should be torn 
asunder. As Vishnu had shown here the cour- 
age of a man, the kingdom was thus named 
Purusha. There was in this kingdoma royal 
chief who was a Brihman of the Kausika* 
family. He had three sons who bore the single 
name Vasubandhu, which was common 
to them, and which signifies ‘celestial parent’ 
(Tiane-tzine). Itis the custom in India to give 
all children only one name, which is common to 
them, and besides that, in order to distinguish 
them, another one is added as a special distine- 
tion. The third son Vasubandhw had ad- 
vanced into the spiritual calling at the Sarvasti- 
vida school. He becamean Arhana and was 
named Bi-lin-chi V ats ya(ba-po); Bilinchi 
was his mother’s name, and Vatsya signifies 
‘son;’ but it is thus that the children of servants, 
eattle and specially calves are called. The eldest 
son Vasubandhu advanced equally in the spiritual 
ealling at the Sarvistivada school, and although 
he might haye escaped suffering he could not 
understand the idea, and wished to put himsclf 
to death; but the Arhana Pindola, who 
dwelt in the eastern Videhadv:pa, having seen 
him, came to him and instructed him in the 
contemplation of the void of the. Hinayina; but 
Vasubandhu, not being satisfied with that, sent 
2 messenger into the heaven named Tushuta to 
make special inquiricsof Maitreya, and after 
having received from him an explanation of the 
void of the Mahiyina, he returned to Jarmbu- 
ivipa, where, having given himself up to study, 
he received the gift of foresight, and because of 
that he was surnamed Asafiga (U-thyo, ‘unim- 
peded’). He still wont sometimes into Tushita to 
Maitreya to make particular inquiries about the 
meaning of the Sdiras of the Mahiyina; but 
when he explained to others what he had learn- 
ed they did not believe him, and be was obliged 
to ask Maitreya to return to the earth, to which 
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he consented. For four months Maitreya was | was occupied with 
Bae OE 


found in the temple of preaching, addressing the 

people upon the Sitra of Seventeen Worlds, and 

explaining the meaning of it clearly ; nobody 

but Asaiiga could see him,—the others could 

only hear the preaching,—and every one believed 

in the Mahayina. Maitreya taught Asaiga 

the Samadhi ofthe solar ray; then everything 

became intelligible to him, and he composed in 

Jambudripa the Upadesa upon the Séiras of the- 
Mahayana. 

The second son Vasubandhu adranced 
also in the spiritual calling at the Sarvistivada 
school: in the extent of his learning, the num- 
ber of the subjects which he understood, and his 
knowledge of books, he was unequalled. As his 
brothers had received other names, the name of 
Vasubandhu remained to him alone. 

Towards the five-hundredth year after the 
nirvdva of Buddha, the Arhana Katyayana - 
patra, who had advanced in the spiritual calling 
at the Sarvistivada school, lived. He was parely 
Indian, but in course of time he came into the 
kinedom of K ipin e(Kotene, Cabnl), which ison 
the north-west of India, where atthe same time 
there were.5U0 Arhanas and 50) Bodhisatvas ({*). 
He began to compose the Abhidharma of the 

Sarvistivada school, which consists of 8 grautus. 
A declaration was published everywhere that 
those who knew anything of the Abhitharma of 
Buddha should tell what they knew of it. Then 
men, gods, dragons, Yakshas, and even the 
inhabitants of the heaven Akanishta com- 
municated everything that they knew, were 
it only a phrase of a verse. Katydyana- 
puira, with the Arhanas and the Bodhisatvas, 
ehose ont of all what was not contradictory 
to the Sitras and to the Vinaya; they formed 
of it a composition which they divided mto 
cicht parts, in which there were 50,000 Slokas. 
Thon they wished to compose the Vaibhdshya to 
explain the Abhidkerma. At this time ASva- 
gosha was living in India, a native of the 
Po-dyi-do country in the kingdom | of Sra- 
yasti; he understood eight parts of the 
Fyékerana, the four Vedts, the six sciences, and 
the three Pitakas of eighteen schools : 80 Kat- 
yiyanaputra sent anambassador to Sravasti 
to invite Aévagosha to correct the writing of the 
proposed Vaibhdshya. For twelve consecutive 
years after his arrival in Kip ine ASsvagoshn 

the work of which Katyi- 


Kiao-chi-kia, one of the names of indéa | hiniself 
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vanapuira and the other Arhanas and Bodhi- 
saivas had given him charge; the whole Vaz- 
bhdshya contained a million of gdthas. After 
their composition,. KatyAyanaputra engraved a 
command on stone that no person, knowing this 
doctrine, should cause it tospread ontof Ki pine, 
and also that the composition itself should not 
pass beyond the frontier. He also took care that 
the other schools and the Mahayana should not 
profane or change this pure doctrine. This com- 
mand was also confirmed by the king. The 
kingdom of Kip ine was surrounded on all sides 
by niountains, and there were gaies only on one 
side; all the prelates had set their guard of 
Yakshas as sentinels to allow ali those who 
wished to be instructed to pass in, but not to 
allow them to go ont again. 
Ayodhya lived the master Vasasubhad va,* 
who was gifted with intelligence and a good 
memory ; as ke wished to learn the Vaibhdshya, 
he feigned madness and repaired to Kipine, 
where he listened for twelve consecutive years. 
Sometimes while they were explaining to him 
he began to inquire about the Aumdyana; 
and on that account he was disdained by all, 
and was allowed to go owt of Kipine, al- 
though the Yakshas had prevented the priests. 
After his return to his birthplace he declared 
that every one shonld hasten to learn of him 
the Vatbhdshya of Kipin e , and, as he was old, 
hig disciples wrote as quickly as he spoke, and 
in short everything was conducted towards a 
good end. 

About the ninth century after the death of 
Buddha theTirthika Vindhyakavasa lived; 
he demanded the work Srie-ge-lune from, the 
dragon who dwelt near the lake at the foot 
of the Vindhya mountains, and after having 
adapted it to his point: of view, he came to 
Ayodhynaand asked king Vikramiditya 
to allow him to enter into diseussion with the 
Buddhist priests. At thistime the great masters, 


suchas Manirata, Vasubandhu, and. 


others, were away nother kingdoms. The only 
one remaining was Buddhamitra, the mas- 
ter of Vasubandhu, a very old and feeble man, but 
one who had deep knowledge; be was called to 
argue, bot he could only repeat what the Tirthika 
had said, and he was vanqnished, The king re. 
compensed the Tirthika, who, upon returning to, 
the Vindhya monniain, was changed into a pillar 
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of stone, but his work Sene-ge-iune has been 
preserved till the present day. When, upon his 
return, Vasubandhn learned this circum- 
stance, he caused a search to be made for the 
Tirthika; but as he had been changed inio . 
stone, Vasubandhu composed the Tzi-shi- 
chyane-shi-iune, in which he refuted all the pro- 
positions of the Sene-ge-lune, and for that he re- 
ceived from the king a gift of three lakshasofgold, 
with which he.set up three idols,—one for tke 
Bhikshunis, another for the Sarvastivada school, 
aud the third for the school of the Mahayana ; 
after that the true doctrine (that is to’ say 
Buddhism) waz established anew. Vasu- 
bandhu frst studied the meaning of the Vai- 
bhdshya; then, having adopted this teaching, he 
composed every day a géiha in which was con- 
tained the meaning of all he had been teaching 
during that day ; after having written this gdétha 
on @ leaf of copper, he caused it to be carried 
about on the head of an intoxicated elephant, 
and called by the beating of a drum those who 
wished to dispute the meaning of the gdiha; but 
no one was found able to refute it. In this way 
more than 600 gdthas were composed, which con- 
tain all the meaning of the Vaibhéshya ; it is 
the Kosakarina, or the Koge in verse. When 
Vasubandhu had added to it fifty pounds in 
gold, he sent it to Kipine to all those who 
were masters of the Abhidharma, who were greatly 
rejoiced that their true doctrine was spread 
abroad; bat as they found in the verses some 
incomprehensible passages, they themselves add- 
ed other fifty pounds in gold, and desired Va - 
subandhuto write an explanation in prose; 
he then composed the Abhidarmakosa, in which 
he has introduced the Sarvastividine ideas, and 
refuted whatever deviated from the principles 
of the Siiras. When this composition arrived 
at Kipine, the masters in these districts 
were irritated at seeing their opinions over- 
turned. , 
The son of king Vikramaditya, who 
bore the name of Pradity a (‘ new gun’) made 
his vows to Vasubandhu; and his mother, 
who entered the religious calling, became his 
pupil, When P radity a mounted the throne, 
the mother and son besought Vasubandhn to sta¥ 
at Ayodhya and enjoy their fortune, which he 
consented to do; but the brother-in-law of 
Priditya, the Brahman Vasurata, who had 


4 Possoso-siut-ba-iolo, 
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married his sister, was a master of the T‘ribikas 
and was versed in Vydkarana, according to the 
principles of which he composed a refatation of 
the Kosa, a work of Vasubandhu, who for his 
defence wrote Sane-shi-erle-ping (32 Articles), 

in which he refuted all the objections. The 
Vydkarane was lost, and there remained only the 
other composition. ‘The king gave him as a re- 
ward a leksha of gold, and his mother gave him 
two; with this Vasnbandhu erected an idol in 
each ofthe three kingdoms of Kipine, Puru- 
shapuraandAyodhya. The Tirthika, red 
with shame, wishing to humble Yasubandhn, 
broughi from India to Ayodhya the master 
$iiihabhadra, who composed two works to 
refate the Kosa : in the one (Guzne-sane-nia-ic), in 
10,000 gdihas, he explained the meaning of the 
Vaibhdshua ; and in the other (Sui-chi-lume}, in 
12,000 géthas, he defended himself and over- 
turned the opinions of the Kesa. After having 
finished these works, Siti hab had ra provoked 
Vasnubandhu to discussions, but the latter 
removed himself under pretext of his old age, 
referring them to wise people to juage them. 
At first. this master, who had plenged into 
the study of the ideas of eighteen schools, had 
devoted himself to the Hinayiina, and did 
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not believe in the Mahayana,—he said that the 
doctrine of Buddha was notin it. Asaiga, ap- 
prehending that his brother would write a 
refatation of the Mahivana, called Vasnu- 
bandhuio Purushavora, where he him- 
self dwelt, and converted him to the Mahiyana. 
Vasubandhu repented of his former criti- 
cisms ofthe Mahiyana and wished to crt ont his 
tongue, but his brother sought to persuade him 
that it weuld be better to write an explanation 
ofthe Mahiyina, which he indeed composed 
after the death of Asafiga. It is to him that the 
commentaries on the Avantensaka, the Nirvana, 
the Saddharimzupundarika, the Prajnépdéramiié, 
the Vimalasirii,and other Sitras belong ; besides 
these he composed Vei-shi-lune, in which -is 
coniained the whole conception of the whole 


| Mahayana, and also Gane-lu-mine and the other 


Sdstris ofthe Mehiyina. All that was composed 
by this master is distingnished for excellence 
of style and ideas : ib is for that reason that, not 
only in India, butalso in other countries, beyond 
the frontiers, the partizans both of the Hinayana 
and the Mabiyina have adopted his works as 
authoritative. Heretics grow pale with fear when 
they hear his name. He died at Ayodhya, 
at the age of 80 years. 


SPECULATIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CHAVADAS. 
BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON. 


The celebrated clan ofthe Ch ivadas differs 
in ong respect from the other Rajput races. 
Of these a portion, the Suryavansas, claim 
descent from the Sun; while an equally illus. 
trious branch, the Chandravanégas, claim 
the Moon as their common ancestor. Other fa- 
mous tribes derive their origin from the Abu 
fire-fount, while some of more obscure lineage 
claim to be sprang from celebrated sages. But 
the Chiivadas, while many different origins 
heve been assigned to them, are by no means 
unanimous on this point. Though as celebrated 
a race as any in India, and though their alliance 
is shill eagerly sought by the proudest honses, 
while the Chavada kings of AnhallawidaA 
fill a prominent place in history, yet the import- 
ant question of their origin is still involved in 
obscurity. Colonel Tod seems to think that 
the Chiradas were a foreign race who landed 
in Sanrashtra, and thence spread northwards 


until VanaraAja founded the kingdom of Pat - 
tan. Mr. Kinloch Forbes in his mteresting 
volumes speaks of “ the still mysterious race of 
Kanaksen,” but does not allude to this point. 
I am myself inclined to think that the Chavadas 
may be a branch of the wide-spread race of 
Parmar, who everywhere seem to underlie mo- 
dern races, so much so indeed as to have given 
rise in former times to the well-known saying, 
“ The world isthe Parmar’s.’ Throughout 
Gujarat it is dificnlt to mention any famous 
town or chiefdom which was not originally 
held by Parmirs. Thus Pattan is said before 
the advent of the Chivadas to have been raied 
by Parm irs proper, and it issaid that Anhal, 
in truth, merely discovered a large hoard of the 
ancient Parmar sovereigns in the runing of 
their capital, which was known by the name of 
Pattan. Pattanissaidto have been laid waste 
by a northern invader-—possibly the same whe 
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destroyed Valabhi. Vanarija, on acquiring 
these hoards through the agency of Anha}, foun- 
ed a new city, which be named after him, on the 
old site of Patan, whence thename Anhallawada 
Patian. Aba and Chandrivati were both from 
the remotest time held by this tribe, and so were 


Bhinmal (formerly called Srimél), Palanpur, |. 


Tharid, etc. Even in Saurashira we find traces 
of the Parmirs. Wadhwan, supposed tobe 
the ancient Vardhaminpur,is said to have 
been ruledby Parmirs in very ancient times; and 
an inscription lately discovered in the south of this 
province shows thata Parmar sovereign ruled in 
Walakshetra, the modern Walik. In the 
Adininistraiion Report of the Palanpur Superin- 
tendency forl873-74 I alluded tothe local tradi- 
tion that Chidchat, properly Chavadchai, 

is said tohave derived itsnamefrom the Chids or 
Chavadas, abranch of the Parmir tribe; 


and there seem other reasons for thinking that the - 


Chivadas were indeed a branch of the Parmars. 
There is a notorious tendency in the Rijput and 
other tribes to break up into sub-tribes, and those 
sub-tribes to go on subdividing, until the origin- 
al name is lost. Thus if you ask a modern 
Rijput his tribe, he will tell you that he is 
a Devani, Viichini, &c., and it is only on cross- 
exaniination that yon can elicit that the 
Devanis are a sub-tribe of (say) the Jhiadejas, 
while but (comparatively) few Jhadejis know 
that the Jhé¢ejiis are only a sub-tribe of the 
Yidava race. Like imstances may be quoted of 
the Rathod, Chohin, and other famons tribes, 
where the original tribe appellation has been 
eompletely or nearly lost and submerged in the 
fame ofthe sub-tribe. Thus the Wajas, who 
stillsurvive at Jhinjhmer and elsewhere in 
Saurishtra, are really.of the Rathod clan, but 
none of the tribe would call himself a Rithod 
unless pressed. And so the Sirohi chieftains 
and their clansmen, who wrested from the Parmirs 
Abn and Chandravati, though Chohins, 
universally known by the name of their ‘ea 
tribe, the Devra. In a race of such undoubted 
antiquity ag the Parmiir, especiaily where (sup- 
posing these speculations correct) one branch, 
the Chavadas, attained as sovereigns of Anhalla- 
widi such undoubted preéminence, one might, 
IT think, expect to find the name of the original 
‘ ¢lan obliterated by the surpassing glory of the 
sub-tribe. The genealogyof V anaraja is, as is 
well known, traced to VachrajaChavada, 


are ° 


1 
ELE RSA ET SES Gy NEN TER NEE ame ater ees oe is ee ee 
EL CRS REIT Lich acter 
a = oI EN A TC ET lS re mA O Cs OES me i per pee 
re ert ee 


the father of Venir4ja the lord of Diva. 
gadh, now held by the Portuguese. The legend 
relates that Va char aja founded the Chivada 
sovereignty.of Div, where he, and after him 
Veniraja, ruled. Veniraija betrayed the trust ofa 
merchant who had entrusted him with the valu- 
able cargoes of his vessels, after having taken 
the Arabian Sea to witmess as to the truth of his 
protestations that the merchandise should re- 
main at Div in safety. The Ocean, indignant 
at his name being thus taken in vain, over- 
whelmed Div, Veniraja being drowned in the 
. deluge, which converted Diy into an island, 
and has left its traces all along the southern 
coast of Saurashtra, especially at Div, the Shiil 
Island, Piram, Jhinjhmer, &c. It was on this 
occasion thatthe mother of Vanaraja, being, it 
is said, forewarned ina dream of the destruction 

which was imminent, fedto PanchAsar, and 
afterthe destruction of that township by thesove- 
reign of Kanauj (?) or Kalyana (?) she sought 
refuge in the dense jungle which then clothed that 
part of Gujarat, and eventually at Chandur 
gave birth to Vanarija, who on growing to man’s 
estate became a renowned freebooter and asso- 
ciate of all the discontented characters of the 
country, and succeeded on one occasion in inter- 
cepting the Kanauj tribute. The acquisition 
of so large a sum enabled him to be liberal to 


_his- followers and to entertain a larger band; 


“and on the discovery to him of the hidden eos 
sures of Pattan by Anhal the herdsman, he was 
enabled to found the city of Anhallawiada 
Pattan, afterwardssofamous. The genius of 
the Hinda race has ever been to describe his- 
torical events in verse, and there exists a 
famous poem describing the sovereignty of the 
Chavadas at Div, the founding of Pattan, and 
the rule of the sovereigns of that famous: city. 
On disputed points of history, if a disputant cin 
quote a verse of any well-known poem or even 
a well-known couplet, it is usually accepted 
among Bhits, Chirans, &c. as conclusive, and 
in one of the verses of this poem Vanarija is 
distinctly mentioned as being a Parmir. I have 
never met any one who knew the whole poem, 
which 1s somewhat long, but the followi ing verses 
will perhaps be sufficient to show the tradition 
regarding the destruction of Div, and the fact 
of Vanarija being a Parmar:— 

att y SATO 1 PCATAMATAE 

crattar THAT |] WAC ATS BT} 
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Pt TSUTT | TT THAT RTT 
GUAT Ge IT Sat TE HA | 
art Beast aes |) aC TT RAT ANAS |] 
aig AT Aaa |) HE Va HT WE yj % 
The impregnable fortress of Divagadh, on the 
shore of the Arabian Sea, 
Raghunath granted them the sovereignty, and 
thus the Chiavadas came here. 
Vemiraja and Vacharaja reigned for 71 years. 
Having conquered the subih and the sultan, 
They conquered the land and levied fines ; 
They established the role of Sorath like a 
golden flower, and against them no one 
could prevail. 
In Sathvat seven hundred and eighty-seven 
they acquired Divakot. 
ORS MTN 1) TATA THT STA |) 
HSN WaT airs Hawa HEPAT |) 
HAC Aidt HIT yj AHA AS Tra 1 
ay Wet CAT y) eT Ft TT aaa | 
STS TT TH TH |) Ste Tapeh arse | 
AUST SALT |) RITTTAT STAT 12 
Once upon a time a merchant came hither 
From Machlibandar town, by name Kamalshi, 
the owner of a ‘ror ; 
His ships appeared numerous, and were laden 
with saffron, pearls, and camphor. 
He met the Darbar of Div, and placed trust in 
Veniraja, 
(He thought) The Chivado Rana will not fail 
me, and will not betray my trust. 
He (Veniraja) swore the oath of the sea, and the 
ocean* was violently inflamed with anger,— 


SHAM ATT || MIATTTAT AT | 

ms Sara FF || ae eatet Tee 
ATP THA 1 Tae THT 
TATA || ALT THT HTT 

raat ATP yy AAT ATT STAT | 
aicatenc ated |) RT CAAA ATT Ry 

He swore by the sca, and placed the ocean as 
security between them. 

The merchant unloaded his merchandize at the 
custom-house, but (the Raja) did not pay 
the value of a sesamum seed. 

A dream came in truth to the Pat Rani of the 
state: 

Flee, flee, O Lord of men! (said he}, else I 
knowingly shall fly, leaving thee. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
: 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 





: 


Together with the child in her womb fled the 
woman, having entrusted her affairs tc 
Siva, the supreme lord. 

The female slave seated the Rant on a camel 
while the ocean was inflamed with anger. 
Sa TAAL || ATCTR TER CAT y 
HIATT || VIS Al AT AHAIT y 
WRT TE |) HAA AAT y 
Te TH TSS |) TTT SETI 
TIE THT ANC | HHA TAA? | 
GAT TSANTT | ATER TCS SET yy 4 

In Samrat eight hundred and two an eterna: 
city was founded. 

On the seventh ofthe dark half of MAha, on the 
day of the powerful Saturn. 

Jechandra the poet says that the dctis com- 
menced to search for favourable omens. 

But one watch of the day was remaining when 
the dv of Vanaraja was proclaimed. 

This existence was fixed for the city, by examin- 
ing the horoscope of its birth with care, 

That in Samvat nine hundred and ninety-seven 
Anhallapur shall be desolate. 


WAR FISTS |] WHT TTT FO 

arege stat srfoy yy Sass AMAT 

TCI TAT TAA ATS 

TAA BOTT | GA TTT BTaeT | 
BATT yA || TU TT TP TTA Tay 
TTT HIT TAA |] TAA STS SIT TOT 4/8] 

First he prepared his army, and sounded varions 
kinds of music; ; 

He proclaimed his du on Arbucha, and reached 
the Himalayas towards the north. 

The Parmir prospered, and populated the city 
of Bhinmal, 

He brought the nine fortresses of Marwad 
under his rule, and repulsed the inhabitants 
of Gajna. 

The enemy endures suffering, he kept up the 
honour of the Ranas. 

Vanaraji Kunwar founded a tenth impreguable 
fort in Anhaliapur. 

The allusion in this yerse to Vanarijaasa 
Parmar is unmistakeable, but it scems doubtful 
whether GAajna refers to Gazniin Afghinistin, 
or to Khambhiat (the modern Cambay), of 
which itis an ancientappcllation. The allusion 
to the Rinis evidently means the Chavadas, 
who are calied by this title in the second verse 





The sea was indignant at being sworn by falsely. 
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while the nine fortresses of Marwid—the no koti | ing work, though he differs slightly in the 
Médrwdd are too well known to need any allu- | translation, and gives a different date. As, 
sion to them here. | Lowever, he dces not quote the original, it is 

There is doubtless a verse, if not verses, | probable that the difference m the date was in 
missing between the third and fourth of those | the original verse from which he translated. 
quoted, and they would probably describe the | Hither daie, however, satisfies the conditions 
destruction of Div, the death of Veniraja, and | required, forif Anhallaw4da was laid waste by 
the subsequent adventures of the mother of | the armies of Aldnddin in Samvat 1297, the 
Vanaraja and of herson. I have seen a vansdvali | Chavada race was expelled, and their monarch 
in which the parentage of Vanaraja is traced up | and his followers massacred by the merciless 
through Venirija and Vacharajato Vikrama- | Molardja,in 997. It was on this occasion that 
ditya of the Parmar tribe. Ihave not this var- | Mulardja, at the instigation of Bij Solaikhi, slew | 
sdvali with me, and unfortunately do not remem- { his own mother, and her bleeding head rolied 
ber whether the name of Kanaksen occurs | down the palace stairs; when it had rolled 
among the progenitors of Vanaraja. Kanaksen | down seven steps, Muirij prevented it rolling 
is supposed to have made his first settlementin | farther. Bij Solatkhi, on hearing of this, re- 
Sanrishtra at Katpur,the ancient Kanaka- | proved Malraj, saying, “Had you nof prevented 
vati, whence to Div, along the sea-coast, of | the head rolling to the foot of the stairs, your 
which the Chivadas were specially fond, is bub | race would have reigned for ever at Pattan, but 
fifty miles. There seems, therefore, noimpossi- | now they will only reign for seven generations.” 
bility in the Chavadas having been able to extend | Although the above traditions, &c. are not 
their possessions along the coast, until in the | safficient grounds to assert positively that the. 
time of Vacharaja they acquired possession of Chavadas are abranch of the Parmars, 
Div. Katpur is in W 414k, and in WAalAk, we | yet they seem to convey the possibility of this 
learn from a recently discovered inscription, a | bemg the case; and these crude speculations 
Parmar sovereign ruled inancient times. On | may induce others, possessing more accurate 
looking at the Rds Mala, I see that Mr. Forbes | sources of information, to thoronghly elucidate 
quotes one of the bardic verses mentioned in ; the question, and finally settle the origin of one 
this paper at page 38 of vol. 1, of that interest- | of the most famous Rajput tribes in India. 


TRANSLATION OF BHARTRIHARI’S NITI SATAKAM. 
“ BY PROF, C. H. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 
{Continued from p. 71.) 


The Praise of the Good Man. Alms to bestow in secret, and the houseless 
All-hail to those who love the good, wanderer feed, 
And sinful men eschew, To hide one’s own and loud proclaim another’s 
Who hononr their religious head, kindly deed, 
And sacred lore pursue, Humbly to bear prosperity, and mourn with 
Who undisturbed their neighbours’ wives, those who weep— 
And neighbours’ merits view, Behold a vow which all the saints as yet have 
Who firm on Siva fix their faith, failed.to keep ! 
. And vain desires subdue! 
firmness when fall’n on evil days, restraint Charity best adorns the hand, 
when fortune smiles, And reverence the head, 
Courage to look with steady eye on war’s em- Truth is the virtue of the month, 
battled files, In th’ ears is scripture read, 
Persuasive speech in council, and a burning Velour lends glory to the arms, 
thirst for fame, Virtue exalts the heart,— 
Joined with a love of holy writ, th’ heroic soul Thus lofty souls, though poor, are decked 


proclaim. With grace in every part. 
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In times of joy the hero’s soul 
Is soft as lotus-flower, 

But when wisforiune’s billows roll 
Stands stiff as granite tower. 


The sun awakes the lotus-bower, 

The mcon cheers up her favourite flower, 
The clond unasked its rain bestows, 
Self-moved the good man’s bounty flows. 


| 

H 

| 

| 
Raindrops on heated iron flung dissolve in airy | Some generous souls forbear their own, and 
steam, seek another's gain; 
The same on lotus-leaflets hung like rows of | Most men, neglecting not their own, their neigh- 
diamonds gleam, : bour’s cause maintain ; a 
'n sea-Shells, if Arcturus shine, they harden Those are mere demors who would build their 
into pearl,— , | wealth on other's loss, 
B’en so doth interccarse refine and elevate the | Bui what are those who profitless their neigh. 
churl. | bour’s interest cross 

| 


Milk to the water with it mixed its native 


tifies bi : 
He only can be called son who graiities ns Nirtica eave: 


sire, | e ‘ * ‘ : " 

: \ ts t d friend, rushed 

She only is a wife who doth to please her. lord ae eles ea : : sae tend, ru 
set 7 ling to. t share its 

He only is a friend who bides the same in weal The milk, unwiliing to be left, must share its 
and woe,— 


True friendship envy cannot reach, nor ficry 


These blessings three the righteous gods on pains abate.t 


| 

| fellow's fate,— 
virtuous men bestow. | 
Here Vishnu sleeps, and there his foes, 
Yonder the suppliant hills repose,§ 
Here lurk the quenchless fires of doom,— 


Ocean’s broad breast for all hath room. 


The world conspires to honoar those | 
Who rise by gentle arts, 
Who show their own heroie strain | 
isine others’ parts : 
el Ee an coe hear | Subdue desire, and vanquish pride, 
ad neal ae again ! Bear scorn, in wrong take uo delight, 
’ i oon : » 
Who still to selfish ends prefer | Speak truth, for sages’ wants provide, 
i 
{ 


And follow still the path of ri¢ht 
v1 h e bd i 
Phe good Oh OUen ae! Honour the worthy, love thy foes, 
The Path of Altruism.* Hide thy own virtues, cheer the faint, 


Pursue renown till life doth close, 


Trees are bowed down with weight of fruit, Such condact marks the perfect saint. 


Clouds big with rain hang low, 
So good men humbly bear success, 
Nor overweening grow. 


| How few there are in mind and specch and 
| body free from stain, 
| Who fill with linked benefits earth, heaven, arl 
No earrings deck the good man’s ears, which | Plato’s reign, 
still on scripture feed ; | Who, telling others’ virtuous acts, small gras 
His hands, still open to the poor, no golden | to hills increase, 
bracelets need ; in whose unraffied soul expands the flower of 
The perfume of his‘kindly acts, like flowers m ‘sinless peace ! 
leaves concealed, 
Exceeds the fragrant scent which nard and 
sandal unguents yield. 
: 
. 


Nor Meru ner Himidri’s heights adore, 

Where trees are simply trees and nothin 
more,— ; 

For Malaya’s nobler mount thy praises keep, 

Whose woods sweet game and odorous 
balsams weep. 


He brings thee joy, thy foes he slays, 

Thy secrets hides, proclaims thy praise, 
With timely gifts relieves thy need, 

Thus may’st thon know the “friend indeed.” | 


foal 
— es 


* In the original paropakdrapastdhati. § Kisinita Trimbhas Telong says he's not aware that any 
+ This stanzs, says Kisindth Trimlak Telang, gives | mountam excert Mainfke sought shelter in she ocean. 
raural aspect te an acéaal physical phenomenon. | -£ ive. the demurs. 


- (Here ends the scetion devoted lo Altruism.) 

















The praise of Firmmess. 


The gods with priceless jewels were not bought, 
‘Nor with the poison-chalice made aghast, 
Nor ceased until they held the nectar fast*,— 

The firm forsake not what they once have 

sought. 


Sleeping sometimes upon the ground, sometimes 
ch gorgeous bed, 

Sometimes with simple herbs content, sometimes 
on dainties fed, 

Que moment clothed in rags, anon ruffling in 
gallant show, 

The hero, following still his end, recks not of 
joy or woe. 


Mercy’s the ornament of power, of courage 
courteous rede, 

Of learning modesty, of wealth bounty to those 
that need, 

Of hermits gentleness and truth, long-suffering 
of a king, 

Of all men virtuous character, whence all these 
glories spring. 


Se 
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Let cunning statesmen praise or blame, 
Let Fortune turn or go her way, 

Come instant death, or lingering shame, 
Firm souls from virtue will not stray. 


snake lay helpless in the box pining for lack 
of meat, 

rat by night gnaws. through the side, and 
yields i foe a treat, 


With strength recruited then the snake by tha 
same hole escapes,— 

old how vain our efforts are ! 
fortune shapes.f 


A 
A 
Beh Fate all our 


Flung down with force, the higher springs the 
ball, 
So good men rise victorious from their fall. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sloth is the foe that makes our souls his Jair, 
Vigour the friend that saves us from despair. 


The moon her wasted orb renews, 

The tree when pruned puts forth fresh leaf, 
Th’ afflicted sage this course pursues, 

Nor yields to unavailing grief. 
| (Here ends the praise of Firmness.) | 


THE LUNAR MANSIONS OF THE MUHAMMADANS. 
BY E. REHATSEK, M.C.E., Hon. Mon. B. Br. RAS. 


My aitenticn was drawn to this subject 
hy Professor Keru L. Chhatre’s paper in the 
Indian Antiquary, vol. IIT. p. 206, wherein he 
gives the European names of tiie principal 
stars of the Hindu nakshatras. J need scarce- 
ly observe that after climmating many Arabic 
names and Muropeanizing others, numbers still 
remain, and will, as Jong as science exists, 
continuc to bear testimony to the vast influence 
ofthe Arabs on Huropcan astronomy. In the 
lunar mansions given m the paper just alluded 
to, seven still retain their Avabic numes; but 
the Muhammadans count 28 mansions, which 
are as follows :— 

I. wtb > Shurtin; two stars in Aries con- 
stituting its horng. There isa smaller star loe- 

Sut 
tween them called em Natth ; this is a Arictis. 
some call these three stars together SLAY 
Allashrat. Probably they are a, 8, and ¥. 


im 


wpe: Batin; three small stars 





— 


* An allusion ta the churning of the ocean to obtain the 
Amrita. The fable hos been rendered in English verse by 
Mr. Griffith of Bantras, 


In the ! 


shape of a triangle, in the belly (according to 
some, in the tail) of Aries. 

If. &» Soria; the Pleiades, said to consist of 
six sturs, and not of seven, as commonly believed 
and sung by pocts.* 

IV. wl poll Aldebarin ; a large, bright, red 
star in the castern eye of v aurus ; this star is 
also called the Follower, wecause it comes after 
the Pleiades. 


S lus 
V. dak Vinka’t; three stars elose to each 
other in the head of Orion. Doubtless Bella- 
trix, Betelgueux, and a, 


Vi. ASS 
- 6i@ JJona’t; five siars arranged on the 


left shoulder of Orion; but according to some 
' this mansion consists of three stars opposiie to 
| those just mentioned, and is called cs te Ay. 
tad. 


| Sf 
| VII. ¢t 39 Geria’, the arms. Two bright stars 
” 


in the head of Gemini, the distance between them 


4 — ee 











ee 





| + Kasingth Trimbak Telang observes that this stanza 
inculeates fatalism pure and simple, and is out of place here 
* * Qus: septera diei, sex tamen esse sulent.”’—Eb. 
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being the same as between the o> Shartin 
of the first mansion. Among the Arabs the 
mansion iscalled by—“¢)5 Zerda’ mabsit, 2.. 
stretched arm (here foreleg) of the Lion, with 
the star Regulus—-a European corruption from 


Ue ) Rijl, foot (not Rigel in the foot of Orion), 
io distingnish it from the Wes ¢yS Zerda’ 


matbfiz of Canis major, in which Sirius is 
situated. 
S uf 

VIII. §,53 Nasrat, calledalso ow 4! Chit Anf 
allasad, noseof the lion; twosmall stars in Cancer, 
called the two nosirils ; they have between them 
a nebulous star which is by some called the lair 
of Leo; but the Greeks are said to have named 
these two little stars the two asses, and the nebula 
between them their manger (Presepé). 

TX. 49_,b Turfat, 1.2. the eye; this is A Leonis, 
with the outsider é. 

X. dex Jabhat, i.e. forehead of the lion; 
properly y Leonis, spelt in European catalogues 
Al Gieba, is the name of this mansion, which 
consists of four stars forming an irregular 


quadrangle. 
srr? . 
XI. #3 Zubarat; two stars between the 


shoulders of the lion, t.e. 8 and @ Leonis. 
Sloss 


XT & pelt Alsarfat. 
this is Cor Leonis, and according to others 2 
Zenebor, the tuil—spelt Denib in European star- 


Sif : 
maps; some call it also &le Hnlbat, bristles 
or hairs, viz. at the end of the tail, but some 
stars in Ursa Major are also ealled by this latter 


- name. 


According to some 


Xi. I5s A’wwi. The “ wow-wow” of dogs. 
Four stars in a curve from north to south, 
where they present the appearance of the letter 
Lam (J: they are on the breast of Virgo, and the 
Arabs say they are dogs barking after the lion. 

XIV. foedl lew Semik alla’zal. This is 
Spica Virginis, which before the translation of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest by the Arabs was considered 
to be on the two legs of: Leo, but after that all 

S!’u? 
the translators agreed to call it “dliise Sunbulat, 
the Sheaf, and the whole constellation (which 
is the sixth of the Zodiac) the Virgin. 


Sul ; 


XV. , Ghafr: Young wild kid, the stars 


{Pore uP aes saPT vr t-te DD CGS PN 


| 


se a a A SORE Re EIN Taonga a 
— eet pe A A TA DE PR wr arma Der ee ala ot eee ri oe ee 
ee reer een re SA PI AA AS ADS AAR BANE Sones 

a 


6,+,«, 0n the foot of Virgo; but, according to 
some, only two stars, 

XVI. .265 Zabani. The name of this mansion 
is no doubt Persian, designating “the tongue” 
of the scales; now, however, it is in the pans, 
and consists of « and 8 Libre; often they are 
designated by the daal wit} Zubanian or 
wl; Zubanetan. 

XVO. Us) Eki or | Efser, ie. diadem, 
consists of three bright stars on the head -of 
Scorpio, forming a somewhat curved line. 

XVII. opi QF Kalb ala’krab, Cor 
Scorpionis, a red twinkling star; before it is 
ancther smaller star, and alsc after it, three 
forming a somewhat curved hne. 

Sly 

XIX. #& 4 Shulat, meaning the erect tail 
of the Scorpion, and consisting of A and v Scor- 
pionis, in the sting of the scorpion. 

KX. gis Na’dim, é.c. ostriches, consisting 
of four bright stars forming a quadrangle in 
the constellation Sagittarius; but the Arabs 
compared the Milky Way to a river, and these 
stars to ostriches coming to drink water. Théy 
were formerly called a) 13 ld Na’dim vared, 
i.e. arriving ostriches, whiist four other stars, 
opposite to them and likewise forming a quad- 
rangle, were called Jo © 2 Na’dim sider, ze. 
ostriches returning from the water. 


Slul 

XXI, fob Baldat, the region, &c. This is 
said to be a tract of the sky without any stars, 
and to have therefore been compared to a desert- 
as well as to the interval between the two 
eyebrows of a man, which is ‘likewise called 
Baldat. This mansion consists ofsix stars ealled 
49 & killaidat—a necklace, forming a curve on 
the western border of this area situated between 
the lt} Na’dim and the ele! { om Sa'd al- 
gibih, z.e. the 20th and the 22nd mansions. 

XX. asst sex Sa'd al-zabil:; Sa’d, the 


slayer. Two stars close to each other, —they 
are not bright,—and near them is @ third ; the 
Arabs say that this is the sheep which Se'd siays. 
These three stars are‘all on the head of Capri- 
cornus. 


XXUL af) oa< Sa'd bala’, Sa’d has ewal- 
lowed. Two stars on the left hand of Aquarius, 
and between them a third. 
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XXTV., og%t! om Sa’d alsn’ud—three small 
stars,8,§ in Aquarius, and c in the tail of 
Capricorn. 


4028 2 
XXV. did] see Sa’d -Allekhbiat— four 


stars on the right hand of Aquarius; three of 
them represent a triangle,—they are dacks,— 
and the fourth within is Sa’d himself; the three 
first stars are sometimes also called the house. 
The Sa’ds among. the Arabs are nine or ten ; 
the majority of them are not mansions of the 
moon, but are scattered about im various con- 
stellations. 

XXVI. and XXVIL okelt Usolt ¢ 58 Fera’ 
al-dfil almakaddim, the anterior interval between 
the handles of the urn from which the water is 


x € . : 
poured ont, and ydgell (Joo! ¢ »? Fera’ al-dil 
almuwakhichar, the posterior interval. Each of 
these mansions consists of two bright stars at 








Some distance from .each other; they are all in 
Pegasus and appear to. be a, or Markab; ¥y, 
or Algenib; Alpcrab, and 9. 

XXVIII oe s=! yt: Bitnal-htt, belly of 
the fish. This is a bright star with small ones 
near if A woman with a chain is said to 
have represented this constellation; but the 
Arabs made a fish of it, in the body of which 
this star is; it is no deubt the one marked 
* Baten Kaitos” in our catalogues. Some have 
named this mansion 5! Ersha, the rope, so 
that the urn should not be without one. 

In conclusion I may observe that astronomers 
differ somewhat, in the description of several 
of the mansions, but on the whole this list will 
be found pretty correct, and I only regret that 
in drawing it up Icould not avail myself of 
Ideler’s Uatstechanins, tiber die " Sternnamen, 
which would no doubt have made it a great. 
deal better than it is, 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 
Fig: 1. 


VERSE 33 OF CHAND'S 271ra CANTO. 
{Ante, vol, IIT, p. $39). 

Srm,—I cannot offer a better apology than that 
which Mr. Growse hag embodied in the prefatory 
remarks to his “Notes on the 27th Canto of Chand” 
for attempting a translation of verse 33 ~especially 
its last line, in order to rescue it, if I can, front 
the obscurity which envelopes it. In a verse so 
highly technical, the solution of the difficulty may 
be sought for in the particular development which 
Hindu astrology has received; and the stand-point 
which the poet has assnmed. 

Hinda astrologers haye conceived certain ab- 
stract situations in connexion with the position 
which planets assume in the course of their 
rotation, which, individually, they hold up as 
productive of the highest excellence which falls 
to the share of a person whose birth coincides 
with the conjunction, in the department to which 
the situation may be referred. By analogy, the 
influence of these’ situations is extended to the 
perfect success of particular achievements taken 
up at a moment when the conjunction is pre- 
dicted to happen. The situations are reduced to 
three heads; namely, Sriéi, Wisdom; Sthiti, 
Royalty ; Samhér, Victory. 

The poet had undoubtedly in view the last 
category when he constructed the 38rd verse, 
The figure constructed in the margin makes 
- G2 approach te the ideal of Victory. Figure 
Ho. 2 may be constrncted from the uncquivocal 
materials which enter into the composition of 


| 





the verse in question. 
Exceptions excepted, 
it accords with the 
Situation to whic! 
victory is ascribed. 
From a comparison of 
the two figpres, i¢ 
appears that Saturn, 
the most powerful, and 
the Moon, the most 
important planct in 
such calculations, and 
Venus, have no place 
assigned to them in 
the 2nd fignre. ‘This 
is accounted for by at- 
tention to some of the 
technical and synony- 
mous terms the poet 
uses. Thus bharut): 
bhal is synonymous 


i A 
with the Moon, bha- 


San 
vath having the signi- 


fication of ‘deer.’ The word chaise in the following 
line bears this out, it being commonly tho Moon’s 
weapon, as the trident isof Mercury. Further; the 
coutext assigus the same place to the Moon as it 
gives to Mercury. ‘he epithet baliya marks out 
Krur as Satur; the lesser krurs, ic. the Sun and 
Mars, have already their houses assigned to ther. 
Udaya is lagna, and Saturn at once takes is proper 
place. Morcover, it is in its own house where it is 
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highest (svauchch), and consequently no place could 
have been better for it. The position of Venus 
is easily inferred from the position of the Sun, and 
the necessity for securing it a place beyond the 
range of the ken (dy‘sti) of the other planets. We 
have only to fill in these apparently missing 
planets in the second figure, which gives at once 
a counterpart of the first figure. 

With this explanation the passage is divested of 
obscurity. Mr. Growse’s translation (p. 341) may 
therefore be read with the following emendation :— 


#e* Mercory carrying the trident in hishand and | 


the Moon's powerful disc, &e. Omit “far one, &e. to 
simudrika.” ®* with Saturn in the lagna ‘this itseif 
shows the highly powerful character of the lagia 
when the king marched out to battle). Omit “aé 
sunrise, dc. to might.” 

it may be remarked that the assumption of an 
allusion to palmistry in a verse strictly astro- 
logical is rather irrelevant in explaining an 
author who plumes himsclfon his knowledge of 
astrology. To correct an inaccuracy :—the eight 
outside houses are not collectively called Apoklinca. 
Panphar is the first outside house, and Apollinea 
the second, and so on. 

L. Y. Askuepxar, B.A. 


Mira}, ih February 1875. 





MANICHAMANS ON THE MALABAR COAST. 

The Pahlavi Inscriptions at the Mount 
and at Kottay4m are not, # we accept Mfr. 
Burnell’s own interpretation, Manichmwan.®* 
They simply, therefore, connect the Maiabar 
Christians with Persia during some period of the 
Sassanian dynasty. Now this connection with 
Persia we are, I think, already pretty clear about, 
without supposing it to have becn in the hands of 
Manichwans. There are Syrian documents which 
tell us that the Christians of Malabar were early 
eonnected with Urrhoi or Edessa. They speak of 
men of note reaching Malabar from Bagdad and 
Babylon too, as well as from Syria. We have no 
difficulty in understanding that these men would 
know the Pahlavi language, which was the 
court language of Persia at that time. And the 
nature of the Pahlavi Inseriptions, so far as they 
can be understood, would seem to indicate that 
the writers were rather Hutychians or Nestorians 
than Manicheans. 

I can quite follow Dr. Burnell when he says 
that “all the trustworthy facts up to the tenth 
eentury”’ “ go to show that the carlicst Christian 
settlements in India were Persian.” But I can- 
not follow to the sudden conclusion that they 
“probably, therefore, were Manichwan or Gnos- 





* See Ind. Ant. vol. ITT, pp. I08—316. 
¢ Conf. Gibbon, Hist. vel VI. pp. 47, 57, vol. VIL. pp, 


hacataners porary LE I TEE ESTES, PIGESRchle a as o-ietenneeret eee rete © 
eo IE Pen ei 
A REI Watt nape i ates ede ate elit ss a mm ee ae A mre A AU LR I ee SN EL OTA 


tic.” The connection of the early Christian 
Charch of Sonth India with Urrhoi or Edessa is 
enough to account for any amount of Persian 
antiquities now discoverable, without the sup- 
position that the only Persian = were 
Manichzeans. 

The testimony of Abd Zaid, in 805 a.p., as to 
the presence of “Jews and people of other re- 
ligions, especially Manichwans” in Ceylon, is no 
doubt valid. But even this mention of Mani- 
clasans is to be received cuz grano salis. For ii 
is a remarkable fact that through the Middle 
Ages the teri of epprobrium in fashion, in rela- 


i tlon to any despised company of Christians, was 


Manichzan. See a very valuable note on 
this subject in Euliott’s Hore Apoeal) yptier, in 
an appendix to vol. IZ., on the charge of Ma. 
nichwism against the Paulikians. Mr. Elliott 
says: “ Atthe rise of Paulikianism,and afterwards, 
Manichee was the opprobriors term most in 
rogue. The Hutychian and Monophy- 
site were reviled as Manichees; the Icono- 
clast as a Manichee. What else then the Pau. 
likian dissident’ The charge once originated, 
the bigotry of the apostate churches in Greek 
and Roman Christendom pretty much ensured its 
continuance. So at least through the Middle 
Ages.” Ina note to this Mr. Elliott adds, “In 
latter times Pope Boniface VITI. even con- 
demned as’ Manichees all that asserted the 
prerogative of kings as independent of and not 
subject to the Pope. "+ Abt Zaid would only 
therefore hare been following the fashion of the 
time if he called Eutychian, Nestorian, or any 
class of Christians he might meet in the Hast, 
Manichmaons. The only safe conclusion we can 
draw from his testimony is, I fancy, that there 
were Ounmistians in Ceylon. 

Again, as to the name of the place Mani- 
gr4imazi, where Iravi Korttan, who was pro- 
bably a Syrian or Persian Christian, settled, I 
think it is very unlikely to have received its name 
from the heresiarch Manes. The meaning of 
Minigrimash is more likely, I think, to be village 
of students. The Mini was the Brahmachari 
or Bribmen stident. Another form of the game 
root is the common word im I suppose all (cer- 
tainly in many) Tami] villages for any scholar 
—Manéikkan or Manawakan, the origin 
being no doubt the Sanskrit Afdnava, a child. 
Moreover the name Grdmam, if my memory 
serves me, was applied in Malabar chiefly, if not 
solely, to villages of Bréhmans. However 
here I write under correction, since at the present 
moment I cannot verify my belief in the matter. 





136 aeane 142, &e.; also Elliott's Hore Apocalyptice, voi. 
II. p. 806 (8rd ed. ) 
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But I may add that from the description in Mr. 


Whitehouse’s most exhaustive little book of the 
Manigr&amakar,Iam confirmed in my belief 
that they were Brdhman converts—or at least 
partial converts—perhaps to Iravi Korttan himself. 
Mr. Whitehouse points ont thai they were “con- 
nected with native law-courts,” and that they 
became “trustees and protectors of lands and 
churches.” They were also, under Knin Thémé, 
appointed to “regulate and manage all that re- 
lated to the social position and casie questions” of 
certain “artizans.” This is all very natural if 
they were Brahman converts, but why Manicheans 
should be chosen for such positions it is hard io 
imagine. Mr. Whitehouse further points out that 
the corpse of the last priest of the Manigramakar 
at Kéyenkulam was burnt—evidently a reversion 
to the Hindu customs of their foréfathers. Still 
farther he tells us that in the neighbourhood of 
Quilon their priests, who were called Naimar- 
achchan (by the way quite a Hindu appellation) 
were buried in a “sitting posture,” and this is the 
way in which certain very high caste Nambfris 
are buried to this day. Iam inclined to think, 
therefore, that there is more evidence that the 
Mdnigrdmakar were high-caste Brahmfn con- 
verts, who originated from Manigr4&mam, the 
student-village, which may have been one of the 
chief seats of Hindu learning at the time, than 
that they were Manichzans; which supposition 
appears to me to rest solely on the fact that the 
name of the place begins with Maui. 

Again, there was the troublesome character 
Méanikavachakar,® who did much evil as a sorcerer 
in the early days of the Christian Church in Mala- 
bar. Now.I do not think that this man had any 
connection whatever with the Manigrdimakar, 
though hie name does begin with M ani. He 
was in all probability a Tamil sorcerer: and I 
am not aware that the Manichwans wero ever 
given to sorcery—at least there is no hint of the 
kind in Bishop Archelaus’s disputation with Mancs 
himself, nor in the Treatise of Alexander, Bishop 
of Lycopolis, nor in any subsequent description of 
the Manicheans I can find. Manikaviichakar is a 
surname still existing among the Tamils. The 
name is to be found to-day in Jaffna, and no 
doubt elsewhere. Other Tami] names have a 
similar origin. For instance one of our own native 
pastors has for his original family name Chini- 
vachakar, the meaning of which is not far to find, 
Chint being ‘sugar,’ and vdchakum ‘speech ;’ Ch ¢ - 
niv&chakar therefore means sugar-iongued + 
and Manikavachakar ‘is ‘ Jewel-tongued,’ 

Manikya or Manika being a ‘roby,’ or fencrally 
a Jeueel. Manikavachakar is therefore a purely 
* Not indeed mentioned in Dr. B 
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Tami] name, and the man who bore it was; I 
think, simply a Tamil sorcerer. I may ag well 
here confess that I myself once suspected that 
this man might have been Thomas the Manichee, 
of whem there has been some ground for sup- 
posing that he was once in Malabar. But I now 


‘think that the name and character of Manikava- 


chakar is a sufficient answer in ‘the negative. 

I conclude, therefore, that neither Manigré- 
mam,not Manikavachakar, nor the Pah- 
lavi records, point with the least degree of pro- 
bability to Manes and his followers. 

There may indeed have been Manichwans in 
South India and in Ceylon; but I do not think 
we have found any certain trace of them at pre- 
sent, and we shall most certainly be misled if 
we begin to look-up all the words beginning with 
Mani. There is no ground whatever for suppos- 
ing that Knan Thémé was Manichwan; nor does 
it follow that because Mar SAphér and Mar 
Apbrottu came from Babylon that they were 
Manicheans. The Epistle of Manes to India 
might give some colour to the supposition that 
he had followers in some part of the country, but 
if neither the Manigrémakar, nor the perverts of 
Manikavdchakar, nor the writers of the Pahlavi 
Inscriptions were Manichzeans, where are we to 
find any trace of the sect on the Malabar coast ? 

With regard tothe Apostle Thomas’s visit to 
Malabar, Dr. Burnell says there is “no warrant for 
supposing that St. Thomas visited South India— 
an idea which appears to have arisen in the Middle 
Ages, and has been since supported on fanciful 
grounds by some missionaries.” But it appears 
to me that the grounds for supposing that the 
Manichwans were the “jiret Christiana mission- 
aries’? to India—at least to Malabar—are much 
“more fanciful.” For this fact we absolutely 
have no evidence. For though Sulaiman may 
have found Manichwans in Ceylon in 850 ap. 
(which nevertheless I have shown to be some- 
what doubtful), this does not deny the proba- 
bility of there huving been Christians already in 
Malabar. Indeed we havo evidence, guite as 
trustworthy as that cf Abd aid, that there were 
Christians in Malabar long before 850 a.p. And 
even with regard to the advent of St. Thomas 
himself, the evidence is certainly not so ‘ fanciful’ 
as that Manigr&dmath is the ‘village of 
Manes.’ Cosmas in the 6th century found Chris- 
tians in Malabar; but he says nothing of Mani- 
cheans. Pantwnuos speaks in the 2nd century of 
a Gospel of St. Matthew being in India, and of the 
visit of an apostle; and Munes was not then born. 
The report that St. Thomas had been martyred 
in India was known in England at least as carly 


urneli's paper, but described at length in Mr. Whitehouse’s Lingerings of Light. 
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as the 9th century. The Syrians themselves speak 
of the care of the Edessans for them. And 
Eusebius and other Church historians tell us 
that St. Thomas was the Apostle of Edessa. It is 
remarkable too that Pseudo-Abdias, in his acconnt 
of the Consummation of Thomas, adds to the 
original. that St. Thomas’s bores were taken by 
his brethren after his martyrdom, and buried in 
Edessa. Even though we allow that this is a 
myth, we cannot but ask, Whence did Abdias re- 
ceive this idea of Edessa P’ 

My own strong impression is that St. Thomas 
was the Apostle both of Edessa and Malabar, and 
that hence their connection arose. The Persian 
colonists thus become no mystery. The Pahisvi 
language, according to Max Miller, originated in 
an Aramean dialect of Assyria, and may well 
therefore have been known and used so far north 
in the Persian Empire as Edessa; and from An- 
tioch, which is not many miles from the ancient 
Edessa, the Malabar Christians have received 
their Bishops from at least a very remote period. 
a3 Edessa was also the see of Jacob Albardai, the 
reviver, of Hutychianism, I suspect that the 
Church of Malabar, or at least many of its mem- 
bers, have been Eutychians since the6th century. 
But this is too wide a subject for me to enter 
on now. 

Dr. Burnell seems to think that some causes 
must have arisen to “transform the old Persian 
Church into adherents of Syrian sects.” But 
surely there is no necessity whatever to raise such 
a question. The Church of Edessa early became 
subject to Antioch, and beyond this there is no 
evidence of change. The name Syrian was, no 
doubt, first given to these people by Huropeans, 
They never, I believe, call themselves Syrians, but 
NasraniMappilla. 

it only remains for me to add that having read 
through Dr. Burnell’s paper with increasing 
astonishment at the slender grounds, as they ap- 
pear to me, on which he seeks to establish the 
fact that the earliest Christien sects in India were 
Manichzans, and having supposed that the Pah- 
lavi Inscriptions were to make it ail plain, my 
astonishment came toa climax whenTI read, “If 
these Pahi.vi Inscriptions were Muaichean, they 
_ would be in a different character. It seems to me 
not unlikely, however, that relics of the Manichz- 
ans may yet remain to be discovered on the west 


coast of the Peninsula, where they once were very | 


numerous.” (The italics are my own.) 

The Manichssan origin of Christianity in South 
India, then, is a thorough miserrimus dexter—and 
we may safcly shelve the subject till the “ relics 
of the Manichwans” actually do come to light. 


~ © Coné. Ind. Ant. vol. L. p. 877, and vol. LL. p. 268.—Ep. 


ad 


All this does not, however, diminish one jot th. 
interest one feels in the discovery of the Pahlavi 
Inscriptions at the Monnt and at Kottayam. I 
tender my very best thanks: to Dr. Burnell for 
his antiquarian researches, and trust they may 
be long contiuned. 

The true value of these Pahlavi Inscriptions is, 
I venture to think, thet they testify to the fact, 
which I believe I was the first to bring forward, 
that there was a very early connection between 
the Church at Midessa and the Church of Travan- 
core and Cochin. 


Ricuasp CoL.rs. 
Kandy, Ceylon, 18th March 1875. 





NOTES :~SAMPGAM, BELGAM, &c. 


Town Sémpgam,orthe Village of Snakes, 
S.E. from Belgah : Ind. Ant. val. LV. p. 6. 

Fort. Belg ain was conquered from Parikshit, 
the father of Janamejéya of the (auja Agrahara 
grant*, by Sultan Muhammad Sh&h Behmani in 
A.D. 1472. 

In 1523 Ismail Adil Shh conferred it in 
jagir vpon Khisré Tirk, from Léristén, with the 
title of Asad Khan, and upon the death of that 
nobleman in i546 it was confiscated, with all 
his other estates and property, by Ibrahim Adil 
Shéh. 

The town and great Temple of Harihara, 
where the burning of the snakes mentioned 
in the Gauja Agiahdra grant took place in 1521, 
ig situated 120 miles S.E. from Belgéim, where 
Dr. Francis Bzochanan discovered some inscrip- 
tions of the reign of Yudishthira when he visited 
the place in 1803. 

When and by whom was the Mosque at Simp- 
gith erected ? and may not the passages from the 
Qorin ably deciphered by Professor Blochmann 
be applied in throwing further historical light 
upon the atrocious burning of the wretched beings 
denounced as herctics at the solar eclipse af 
Harihara, 6-7 April 152i a.p. ? 

Why was the town designated by the name 
S4mpgaum, or Village of Snakes P Was it atany 
period inhabited by a Sdri or Syrian popula- 
tion,t and what accounts are given there of the 
burning at Harihara P 

Notes.—Ferishtah; Persian fect, vol. If. p. 31; 
Buachanan’s Southern India, vol. IIT. p. $3; Scott's 
Dekhan, p. 277; Araish-i-Mahftl, translated by 
Lient. M. H. Court (1871), p. 164. 


R. BR. W. Euus. 
Star-cross, near Eweter, 6th March 1875. 
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Answers to Mr. Sinclair's Queries. 
(Ind. Ant. vol. IV. p. 118.) 

(1.) The Kine tree is the Acacia procera. 
It is very common ih the Konkan, and is known 
there by the name Kinai. It is a useful 
timber-iree, and its*dark heartwood closely re- 
sembles blackwood. 

(2) Khurdsani is the Grizotia oleifera. 
This compositous plant is extensively cultivated 
10 various parts of India for its seed (or rather 
the fruit). In the neighbourhood of Bombay it 
is known by the above name, inthe Dekhban it. is 
called K&rale, and in Upper India it goes by the 
name of hamatiland Kal4til. It yields an 
edible oil, wlich is also useful in painting, for 
burning, &c. 

Narayan Daz. 
Bombay, 5th April 1875. ; 





SONG OF HAFIZ. 

The following translatioa, in the measure of the 
original, of the famous song of Hafiz, is taken 
from the Calcutia Review :— 

Singer, O sing with ali thine art, 
Strains ever charming, swecily new: 
Seek for the wine that opes the heart, 
Ever more sparkling, brightly new! 
With thine own loved one, like a toy, 
Seated apart in heavenly joy, 
Snatch from her lips kiss after kiss, 
Momenily still renew the bliss! 
Boy with the silver anklets, bring 
‘Wine to inspire me as I sing; 
Hasten to pour in goblet bright 
Nectar of Shiraz, soul’s delight, 
Life is but life; and pleasures thine, 
Long as thou quafi’st the quick’ning wine ; 
Pour out the flagon’s nectary wealth, 
Drink to thy loved one many a health. 
Thou who hast stole my heart away, 
Darling, for me thy charms display, 
Deck and adorn thy youth’s soft blaom 
Use each fair dye and sweet perfume. 
Zephyr morn, when passing by 
Bow’r of my love, this message sigh, 
Strains from her Hafiz fond and true, 
Strains atill more sparkling, sweetly new ! 





THE PRE-HISTORIC PEOPLE OF THE 
NICOBARS. 

Few literary and topographical curiosities have 
appeared for many aday so uniqneasa Vocabulary 
of Dialecta spoken in the Nicobar and Andaman 
Isiunds, by Mr.. F. A. de Roepstorff, an extra 
assistant commissioner there, and son of one of 
the last Danish Governors of the Nicobars. The 
work, of which only forty-five copies have been 





published, is a vast but thin folio, printed at the 
hand-press of the convict settlement of Port Blair, 
which is so deficient in type that corrections and 
atiditions have been made in many instances by 
the pen. Mr. de Roepstorff devotes fifteen of his 
expansive pages to an account of the inhabitants, 
while the rest of the work consists of a vocabulary 
of words in English and in the Nankanri, Great 
Nicobar, Teressa, Car Nicobar, Shobeng, and 
Andaman dialects. 

Though side by’ side in the direction of northand 
south, the Andamans and the Nicobars differ 
widely both as to their products and their people. 
The Andamans are clothed to the water’s edge with 
lordly forest trees and mangrove jungle, made so 
impenetrable by glorious creepers and brushwood 
that even che pigmy inhabitants sometimes fail to 
penetrate the forests. Nota palm-treeis to be seen 
except such as we have introduced: The Anda- 
manese man, when fully grown, rangés in height 
from 4 feet 9 inches to 5 feet linch. His negrite 
origin is unmistakeable. The Nicobars, on the 
other hand, produce magnificent forests of cocca- 
nut palms, especially amid the coral sand that 
fringes the islands, The interior is dotted with 
long-stretching patches of grass, which, im the 
distance, look like a series of English parks, but 
are in reality jungle, marking the comparatively 
unfruitfal soilof magnesian clay. The Nicobarese, 
or Nankanuri, as he is called, from the islands whick 
we know best, stands out from 5-6" to 5'-9" in height 
when fally grown. Though neither Malay nor 
Burmese, he looks like a cross between both. He 
may, till we know more about him, be pronounced 
the outer fringe of the Malayan races, according tc 
Dr. Rink; Mr. de Roepstorff modestly refuses 
to dogmatize save in a negative way. As the 
Audamanese point to a fiercer tribe in the interior, 
the Jadéks, who are aboriginel compared with 
them, soin the Nicohars we have the Shobengs, 
who ares purely Mongolian race. But the Nan- 
kauri people, or Nicobarese proper, have gradually 
got the better of them, though there are still occa- 
sional fights, and the majority have setiled down 
as the potters of the group in the isolated island 
of Shatra. As the kitchen middens, or heaps of 
oyster-shells covering articles made in copper and 
iron, point to an older race, or at letst an older 
civilization, than that of the Andamanese, who no 
longer eat oysters, and used only flint before we 
introduced iron, so Mr. de Roepstorf pronounces 
the Nicobarese “a very old people, having preserved 
their old civilization and religious customs intact, 
while, perhaps, their religious ideas and theories 
have gradually died out.” 

_ Hach Nicobar hamlet of from four to twenty 
houses forms a@ democratic community enriched by 
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nature with all that can meet their wants, and 
troubled only by the Iwis or manes of their deceased 
progenitors, with which they wage almost incessant 
war. The Nicobarese resemble the Andamanese 
and all the non-Aryan races of India not only in 
this fear of demons, and in the exorcism required 
to defeat their malice, but in truthfulness, honesty, 
good nature, and the love of drink. The family 
life seems perfect. The father is the head of the 
house, the mother takes his place on his death, and 
when both pass away, the property is equally divid- 
ed, the eldest son, however, taking the house, but 
maintaining his unmarried sisters. Eacli may do 
as he likes, but age is reverenced, and women are 
treated with a loving respect. Girls, married at 
from 18-tco 15 years of age, freely choose their 
husbands, being infiuenced through their relatives, 
like more modern races, chiefly by sach considera- 
tions as the suitors’ possessions in pigs and palm- 
trees. Fidelity is the rule, subject to 2 somewhat 
lax system of divorce. To have, or to be expecting 
children, ig most honourabice. Inthe latter case 
both the man and the woman ceaseto work for 2 
time. Friends compete with each other for the 
honour of feasting them, and they are taken tothe 
gardeng in the interior, far from ship-captains and 
wild pigs, where on the co-operative system the 
Nicobarese rear their scanty vegetabies. The sced 
sown by such a couple is sure to be blessed. Their 
women enjoy a liberty and are treated with a re- 
verence which ql! other Eastern races would do weil 
to imitate. We were eve-witnesses of this when 
we accompanied “ Captain London,” who was 
gorgeously dressed in a naval uniform much too 
large for him, to visit his wife and mother, who 
squatted unashamedly on either side of the fire- 
place of the principal house in the village of Ma- 
laces. The house was scrupulously clean, save for 
the smoke and soot. The evening meal of: pands- 
nus was being cooked, and the abundant cocoanut 
eras offercd. A mixture ofall the tongues of the 
East sufficed as the medium of the mosé polite 
messeges. The best Highland shanty was not 
half so comforiable, while the sea, gently rolling i in 





. ander the house, washed away all traces of impurity 
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below. We were in a lake-dwelling ‘ 

With the dead the Nicobarese bury most cf his 
moveable property, and fast for two months, 
abstaining even from their loved tobacco. At th 
end of that time they dig up the body, when the 
widow or mother, taking the head on her lap, strins 
it of all putridity and the remains are finally con- 
signed te the earth. Believing vaguely in a life to 
come, they hold that the spirit joins that land of 
Ivis to-whose mischievous action they ascribe all 
misfortune, whether fever or unsuccessful ishing. 
As with the Andamanese also, the moon plays an 
important part in their superstitions, for their 
success in spearing fish by torchlight, at which 
they are adepts, depends on jis light. At certain 
stages of the moor they will not work. To neu- 
tralize the Iwi—ihe same word means in the'r 
language “‘to pecome’—they have ‘manloene’ or 
exorcists, who pretend tc cure the sick »y extract- 
ing from their bodics the stone or pig’s tooth 
whieh is said to have caused the sickness. Tliese 
priests also-practise ventriloquism. Their great 
time is when the hamlets are summoned to 
that feast which is intended to drive off the 
Iwis partly by gifts anc partly by force. While 
the men and pricsis sit smoking aud drinking 
silently, the women continue to howl dolefully as 
they cut up the gifts for the spirits and throw the 
fragments into the sca. Daubed over with oil and 
red paint, and excited by their potations of palm- 
wine, the ‘manloene’ advance to the conrlict. Now 
in dsep bass they coax, aud now they fight wildiy 
with the malicious Iwis, te the chorus of the 
women’s howling, till, at last, after a hand-to-hand 
battie, the invisible spirits are carried off to a toy 
boat festooned with leaves previously prepared for 
them. This the youths tow triumphantly out to 
sea, where they lcare it and its supernatural cargo, 
and return to the feast and the dance. Locked in 
a circle, with their arms over each other’s shoul- 
ders, the men leap up and fall down on their heeis 
to the sound of hideous muscic.—Friend of India, 
July 23rd, 1574. 
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Bownay Sansxeit Serizs. Dasakoméracharita, Part I, 
edited with critical and explanacory notes by G. Bibler, 
Ph.D., M.A. 1873. 


The Daéakumdracharita is tightly reckoned ! 


among the standard works of Sanskrit literature. 
Tts author, Dandin, was one of those great masters 
at whose wonderful power and skill we can only 
marvel. In the hands of those. giants the lan- 
guage was a mere plaything, and assumed the 


most varied and exquisite forms, which the pre- | 


| 
| 
| 


sent age strives in vain to imitate. These are the 
mer who have shown to the world the extraor- 
dinary and almosf unrivalled powers of that most 
ancient tongue, and how variform are the structures 
which a dexterous. workman can build upon its 
simple bases. The work under review is a model 
of prose writing. and the student would do well to 
read and re-read it. Tt possesses sll the good 
points of the well-known prose writers without 
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their faults. It would have been impossible for 
Bana, with his love of diffusiveness, to have de- 
scribed the city of Pushpapari, or to have summed. 
up the virtues of Rajahansa, in pages less in 
number than the lines in which Dandin disposed 
of them. Yet in the concise style of the latter 
poet thera is sufficient to prove that his powers 
of description were of no mean order. 

He has given, too, enou gh of alliteration to 
demonstrate his acquaintance with that branch 
of alankdva, and to gratify those who have & 
taste for it, without engendering the mingled feel- 
ing of weariness and irriability inseparable from 
the perusal of Subandhu’s Vdsavadatta. 

But these eulogistic remarks must be held to 
apply to the language alone. With ancient 
Indian writers the subject to be treated on would 
seern to have been ef comparatively little momant, 
whilgt the language in which it was to be clothed 
wag all-important. Hence the poverty of real 
instruction derivable from the classical writings, 
and hence also the difficulty not unfrequently 
found in interpreting compesitions on the most 
ordinary subjects. If Bh&ravi had written to 
instruct, the fifteenth canto of his poem would 
never have appeared, and so with parts of most 
of the poems. 

No one, again, would venture to deny that the 
morale of Sanskrit literature is very low, and the 
work under'review forms no exception to che rule. 
Of its male heroes, Rajehaisa was respectable 
enough; but Apahdravarman, who may be taken 
as a type of the rest, and whose carecr is sketched 
at some length, was & successful thief, intriguer, 
burglar, and murderer. He related his adventares 
to his friend and masier Rajavahana, himself 
far foom immaculate, but who after listening to 
the recital of those deeds of blood and villainy 
was constrained ta exclaim : 7Aaaa CACC LE anitqa- 
qrafridt:! The principal female characters are 
either hetaérre or behave as such; and we have 
a detailed account of the skilful manner in which 
one of them, to win a bet, manag:dto deludea simple 


sage, ignorant of the ways of the. world, and to. 


allure him from his wild hermitage to the 
dissolute court of the king, after fascinating him 
with a vivid description of kAdma with its modus 
operandi ! To convincethesageof the harmlessness 
of Edina, the. girlis made to quote from the Séetras 
several instances of lewdnesa practised by the 
gods themselves,—a coursealso adopted, it would 
seem, by RAjavahana to overcome the scruples 
’ of Avantisundart, who after hearing them is made 


to exclaim: aft caererrca F aitarar stsahy: | 
ara F wafe aatareear eat arvrara: | | Again, in 
the story of Apab&ravarman, we have (on page 83) 


eee oor 


an account of the way in which that worthy planned 


the commission of adultery with Kalpasundart, 


and how, whilst lying on his bed the night before, 
he had some prickings of conscience regarding 
it, which, however, he got rid of by remembering 
that a violation of dharma was approved of by the 
Gastras. for the sake of artha and kdma, and that 
inthe issue there would be something to the 
credit side of his account ! He was further assured 
of the propriety of what he was about to do by 
the elephant-headed god, who appeared to him for 
the purpose in a dream ! 

The undoubted tendency of writings of this class 
is to mislead the simple-minded by suggesting, if 
not actually inculcating, that darkness and light, 
infamy and virtue, are one and the same ;—and 
yet from streams such as this did the youths of 
past centuries imbibe their ideas of virtue and 
purity! Well then may the scholar and lover of 
true morals, whilst revelling among the delights 
of Sanskrit, rejoice that by the bringing in of 
English literature purer fountains have been open- 
ed up, at which the young of India may drink 
without pollution. The existing vernacular litera-- 
ture is wholly impotent for good. In 1867 Mr. 
Mahddeva Govind Ranade stated that the Pancho- 
pakhydn, Vetal Panchetst, Siwhdean Batttsi, and 
Suka Béhattart “ constitute the stock of the most 
popular stories of fiction in the [Marathi} 
language, and are to be found im every indigenous 
school, and constitute their whole library.” (Preface 
to Catalogue of Native Publications in the Bombay 


“Presidency wp to Bist December 1864.) Alas for 


the morals of the school-boys if termed from the 
teaching of those works! The last of the four, 
which in the body of the Catalogue is facetiously 
called a book of 72 ‘moral stortes,’ might more 
truthfully be termed a “ Manual of Immorality ;” 
and the few grains of truth to be found in the 
other three are largely outweighed by the noxious 
matter they contain. The interdependence of 
nations isan acknowledged fact, and is it now meet 
that, coming into contact.after long ages of separa- 
tion, the Hastern and Western branches of the 
great Aryan family should minister to one 
another’s necessity ? The swarms who migrated 
to, India from’ the common home conserved with 
jerlous care their sacred language, and, handing it 
down from generation to generation as a precious 
heirloom, now present’ it almost intact to the 
admiring gaze of the whole family. The Teutonic 
branch comes from ‘its far-off home, bringing with 
it a newly-acquired literature and religion, and 
offers them in return to ite Eastern brothers. 
Scholars c* all countries will accept with thauk- 
fulness the instalment of the Daéakumdracharite 
which Dr. Bibler has presented tothem. Fev this 
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edition three manuscripts, three editions, aud twe 
commentaries were collated, and the result is very 
satisfactory. There are only iwo noticeable mis- 
takes in the text. One occurs in line 17 of page 80, 


where ATTA T is found for sfqqad. Apahara- 


yarman’s instructions conclude with the #ff of the 


previous clause, and he then states fhe fact that, in 
accordance with them, the woman jolloiced Kalne- 
sundari about like her shadow. The other is in 
line 6 of page 66. The word ayfqyorq there used, 
and rendered in the notes “ having refusedstrongly 
(to give an answer),” is incorrect. That verb 
means ‘to press a person strongly ;’ but as this 
does not in the least suit the context, the alterna- 
tive reading given in the notes, viz. 77a, should 
by sll means be adopted. The notes are exceed- 
ingly good, and the short extracts from the 
commentaries have been very judiciously made. 
To err is human, however, and the proofs afford- 
ed in these notes that their compiler shares the 
common lot of humanity, shall now be indicated. 
In the third line of the opening verse occurs the 
expression Safa ayRlaers: 3 and, ap plied io the first 
member of the compound, sy@ clearly means ‘axis,’ 
and as referring to 4, ‘axle.”. The meaning of 
ajajqve: should therefore be ‘axis (axle),’ and 
not ‘ pole-staf.’ On the same page we find, as an 
epithet of qsqqiq, the expression WHeToaWy- 
PTAA ea MASASHI, «= the 
gry of which has been rendered ‘shops.” This 
meaning is very suitable and almost necessary, 
but las the word elsewhere been known to mean 
anything more than ‘a vendible article,’ or 
‘trade’? Nothing indeed but the presence of 
Tera could cause the slightest donbt that it has 
here the common meaning of ‘wares.’ Do the 
commentaries give no extracts from any keéa, 
so as to elucidate the point? On page 2 we have 
Dandin’s poctic description of the beauties of 
Vasumati's members owing to tho union with 
them of Cupid’s weapons, &c. when he himself was 
destroyed by Siva, in the course of which comes the 
fullowing :- arena are traf warty Fy 
weg. Following the learned but not always ac- 
curate Professor Wilson, Dr. Bihler renders (FT 
“the two Rambhés: the nymph Rambhai end 
any other Apsaras,” which is quite wrong. The 
expression tre: ‘having thighs [tapering] like 
the plantain-tree,’ is very ‘often met with as 
applicd to women. There is an instance of it in 
Miigha viii. 19, which the commentator explains 
thus: GT Hesteqayaye yet: ar. The charms 
of Avantisundari are described by Dandin in words 
which differ very slightly from those employed 
in the former case, and here the H®€Qwq is said ¢o be 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


formed sariftrannatianeert (page 30, line 2). 
On page 8 we have the poet’s account of the great 
battle between the kings of Malwa and Magadha, 


and he proceeds to say: 497 Tearaagitaapcdeq 


WU ATTA ROHN TS BAT TET PTET EMT TT I 
“ay Saat ae TOA. Dr. Bikler renders the 
words fasrqeéafa fraz his obedicenf army not 
being on the spot,”’ which seems open to question. 
Tt was not likely that the king would go alone 
to assist his friend, and that his army was present 
is shown by the statement of the poet that he re- 
turned to his own city accompanied by what 
remained of it. What is the force of a4 as ap- 
plied to his army? Micht it not mean ‘ worthless,’ 
and so show that the words quoted above should 
be translated ‘his army not being obedient’ ? 
The rendering of yatHZzHzTA (page 29, line 4) by 
“sweet-singing Koils’ is quite indefensible. The 
first member of this Dvanda compound means 
‘ bees.’ 

The WywaTR mentioned on page 49, line 9, has 
been wrongly explained by the commentator from 
whom: Dr. Biihler quotes. The term,. in this 
passage at any rate, evidently means ‘ flatterers,’ 
ic. ‘those whose words are acceptable’ ;—and the 
rendering of the word yfagtit which occurs 
on the same page is equally incorrect. The 
learned annotator gives first the explanation of 
the scholiam, viz. Yfazeeqraateazarafa: or Tare 
Wfaey Be Tarq-aqy, and then translates it “bully,” 
for which there is not the slightest authority. In 
the interpretation of the phrase APqgae A TSA e- 
Wes TTS (pace 60, line 8) the commentary 
scems tO have gone astray. There is no reliable 
evidence that 3jffe: is equivalent to WyE: as 
stated. Its trne sense would appear to be faraqrat- 
ey, PatPTry, and the phrase would then be ‘the 
sun's orb, red asa garland made of the goiden 
fcliage of the wishing-iree.’ ; 

The last point to be noticed is the interpretation 
of fae on page 71, line 4, by “worn the day 
before.” The sentence is this : qeqifaar Wie Ae TaI- 
aafate wa gears rads aet afer 
araqyeqret. Hero then are do distinct things 
brought by the woman, as shown by the use of the 
conjunction 4, One of them is clearly the “ soiled 
garment,” and the other is frateq. This word is 
here a noun, not an adjective, and is qualified by 
tho proeeding compound. It is found in Mdgha 
viii. 60, ond is thus explained ‘by Mallin&tha : 
ratey sy: Thisis the meaning Dandin 
evidently attached to it too, and the gifts pretended 
to have been sont by the princess to her lover 


™ 
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were a ‘refuse garland, smeared with pdm-juice spit 
from the mouth, and a dirty robe’! 

TALIB-UL-LLM. 
Tuackrr’s Hanp-n0oxs of Hinpostan.—A HAanp-B00k 


for Visitors to AGRA and its neighbourhood, by H. G. 
scene (12mo, 160 pp.) Caleutta : Thacker, Spink & Co. 
/ 


A HaNnpD-Book for Visitors to Denti and its neighbour- 
hood, by H. G. Keene. (12mo, 79 pp.} Calentta: Thacker, 
Spink & Co. 1874. 


These little books are revised editions of the 
author’s Guide-books, already pretty well known 
to visitors to the old royal cities of Upper India. 
In his preface to the first the author modestly 
states that although he “has used his best en- 
deavours to render his information accurate by 
verifying if from the best and most original 
sources, yet he has abstained from controversy, 
and does not desire to be regarded as an antiqua- 
rian authority.” Mr. Keene intersperses his in- 
teresting notes with extracts from the architec- 
tural remarks of Fergusson, the eloquent descrip- 
tions of Bayard Taylor, tha quaint accounts ‘of 
Bernier, Finch, and De Laet; and with quotations 
from whatever almost has been written worth 
quoting in reference to the objects he describes, 
carefully correcting them wherever they have 
fallen into even a trifling inaccuracy. And his 
intimate acquaintance with what he describes, and 
his attention to native history and to inseriptions, 
enables him to add interesting items to our know- 
ledge. Thus, for example, the Mosque at Agra, 
which has been attributed to Akbar, he notices as 
having, “from the obvious evidence of the inscrip- 
tion over the main archway,” been “ built by Shah 
Jehan in the year 1053 H. (a.p. 1644), and to have 
taken five years to complete.” The Boland Dar- 
waza, or great gate to the Mosque at Fathepur 
Sikri, he notes was built as ‘a triumphal arch’ 
a good many years after the Dargak or sacred 
quadrangle, and bears an inscription beginning 
thus: “His Majesty, king of kings, Heaven of 
the Court, shadow of God, Jalal unddin Muhammad 
Khan the Emperor. He conquered the kingdom 
of the south, and Dan des, which was formerly 
called Khan deg, in the divine 46th, corre- 
sponding to the Hijirah year 1010. Having reach- 





cd Fathepur he proceeded to Agra.” The Mosque 


bears the date Hijirah 979, 7.e. an. 157]. 


To the Agra Hand-book the author has added . 


2 brief history of the Mughul Empire from a.p. 
1526, and an appendix ‘on Hindustani Architac. 
ture, which will be read with interest. To the 
Dehli one, a ‘ Note’ on the Slave and Khilji dynas- 
tiés, and others on the Elephant Statues, Firns 
Lat, &e. Mr. Keene has ® passion for spelling 
_ Oriental names in -his own way—which is an 

attempt to render what may be called thé vulgar 
syshem more unjform;. but we much donbt if 
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Ubool Fuzl, Ukbur, Udhum Khan, Taj Muhul, Vi- 
kramadit, é&c. will supplant the better known and 
more accurate Abul Fazl, Akbar, Adham Khan, 
&c. These Hand-bocks are just. what the visitor 
requires: they point out all that is really worth 
seeing in and all around the two cities, and describe 
the buildings in brief compass, with intelligence, 
thorough appreciation, and rare accuracy, — 
Oricin of the Dured Pugs, by Pratipa Chandra Ghosha, 

B.A. (67 pp.12mo.) Calentta, 1874. ; 

This paper, originally published in the Hindu 
Patriot, was scareely worth ‘reprinting. As to 
the ‘ Origin’ of the Durg& festival the writer says 
at the outset— When it was first established the 
memory of man, it seems, ranneth not to.” Instead 
of carefully collecting and arranging the materials 
that exist in Hindu, literature bearing upon the 
subject in hand, this very excursive writer flies 
off to theories and generalizations. “Toa nation,’’ 
he says, “ to which language was cosmos, to which 
beauty was better expressed in words than in the 
objects described, to which the flower was lovelier 
when it was clothed with the tints of the imagina- 
tion than when it appeared in its pristine shape, 
grammar was the basis of knowledge and religion. 
Words consequently exercised greater influence 
upon the Hindu mind than the works of nature 
or of man.”’ Words haveevidently a greater in- 
fluence with this author than. his subject, and so 
he affirms that “the Durga Puja of to-day is an 
evolution of many mutations,’ and that “in the 
early days when the Aryans lived somewhere 
near the plateau of the Belur Tagh, its vernal form 
the Vasanti Pujé was in vogue.” 

He concludes that Durg& “isa grand develop- 
ment of a primeval Vedic idea, produced in un- 
questioned and unquestionable Words, which in 
their turn have been transformed into various 
forms and attributes by the authors of the Taniras 
and Purdnas, and at last imbedded in the present 
system of worship.” 

The teaching of this little book, if it teaches 
anything, is pantheistic ; but the author’s hold of 
facts, as of theories, is very indefinite, and hazily 
hid in grandiloquent verbiage. It is a pity to find 
young Hindus with abilities and learning like the 
writer of this pamphlet taking so little care to edu- 
cate themselves in habits of closer thought and more 
industrious research, and so rashing into print 
with the most baseless day-dreams, mistaking 
them for the results of scientific research. Yet 
this is not the case with Hindus only : some Euro- 
peans have set them examples they have not yet 
rivalied, nor are likely soon to do, in the bulk 
and pretentiousness of their publications,. and the 
want of any foundation in fact for their theories. 
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ARCH OLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 
(Continued frum page 48.) 


IV.—Old Walls and Dykes. 

ESIDE cairns, dolmens, and stone-circles, 
there exist upon the Ni] giri Hills other 
structural antiquities of a different nature, name- 
ly, remains of fortifications and dwellings, the 
latter resembling the hut-circles and foundations 
. so common on Dartmoor and elsewhere in Eng- 
land. At present the only notice of them known 
to me is in Major Congreve’s paper on the Anti- 
“quities of the Nilgiri Hills in No. 32 of the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, where 
(at pages 97-98) he describes the vestiges of what 
he conjectures may have been an old capital of the 
Toda people situated in that locality so sacred to 
picnics, Fairlawn, near Utakamand. On the sides 


and at the bottom of that most picturesque and - 


delightful valley Major Congreve discovered fer- 
tificd mounds, long lines of ramparts, an altar- 
rock encircled by stones, circular walls cf un- 
cemented stones enclosing spaces occupied by 
single and double rings of stones end heaps; 
and, by the stream that threads the valley, 
“long rows of rained walls forming streets; 
and square foundations of buildings.” . I con- 
foss not having been able to trace out a:l the 
objects enumerated by Major Congreve, and the 
‘heaps and mounds by the stream seemed often 
hard to distinguish from fluviatile deposits ; and 
his conclusion, that at this nearly central spot of 


the Nilgiris “stood the capital of the ancient 


Thankawar (Toda) people,” appears as un- 
eortain as the theory that links the cairns and 
dolmens with the Todas.. The circular stone wall 
enclosing a space occupied by the etcne-rings is 
noteworthy, as corresponding with traces of pre- 
historic fortified villages in England, such as 
Grimspound upon Dartmoor, where a massive 
wall surrounds a space filled with hut-circles. 
In all countries and ages similar conditions of 
life give rise to similar results, and in such 
fortified enclosures the ancient populations lived 
or took refuge on the approach of danger.* In 


cee 


* “The whole surface of the Khanate is covered with 
homesteads, seattered at intervals slong the canals, ‘Towns 
in Khiva sre conaequently not ncmerons, and arc inhabited 
solely by the sérvants of the State, by artizans, and by 

. traders. The homesteads of the peusants approach the 
description given in the Vendiddd of those of the ancient 
Irfnians, and may be called small square mud forts, the 
sides of which vary in length from twenty te oce h 
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several distriets of the Madras Presidency the 
open plains are dotted with lofty square. brick 
enclosures, into which less than a century agro 
the villagers used to fly with their families and 
herds on the approach of marauding Maisur or 
Maratha horsemen, and remiain till the raid had, 
swept by. Both in Telugu and Tamil the word 
vilisa (3eR) denotes “flying from home for 
fear of a hostile army,” and in many tracts, 
especially in South Koimbatur, this omimous 
word enters into the names of the present vil- 
lages, such as Papavalasu, Valasupalayam, é&c., 
—indicating where hurried fugitives had set- 
tled and built themselves new abodes. 

But returning to the N ilgiris :—at the head 
of the Segur Pass immediately on entering the 
table-land, on the north side of the road @ valley 
rons towards the well-known ‘Malya mand ;’ 
it is enclosed between steep sides, und from its 
bead a long narrow ridge or promontory rans 
along its middle towards the Segur road, ending 


‘abruptly in a steep dip, and both sides of the 


ridge descend in steep grassy slopes. Just be- 
fore the terminal dip the saddle of this central 
vidge is erossed by a somewhat remarkable 
breastwork or fortification with walled enclo- 
sures at each end. thus :-— 





From A to B there is-2 very massive wall, 
twenty-five yards long and two thick, of large 
stones and pieces of rock, including some natural 





yards, according to the size of the family inkebiting them. 
The walls are about fftcen fect high, and within their enclo- 
sure are the different. dwelling-honses—on the flat roofs of 
which the garnered crops are stored —and the various cattle 
ras and outhouses.” —Correspondent of the Daily- News. 
m such homesteads fortresses aud walled towns doubt- 
jess developed. 
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boulders cropping up on the ridge top which it 
spans ; at'C there is a considerable hollow erf- 
closed by & rude, wall, and at D.a flat thtekly- 
lichened natural surface of rock, enclosed by a 
massive wall, fourteen yards in diameter, with 
an entrance at the top between two tall natural 
boulders: under this, at HB, there is another 
smaller walled enclosure, four-yards in diame- 
ter. C is on the slope on one side of the ridge, 
and D and BE on the slope on the other 
ide. The elegant Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum 
Lihiopicum), now become scarce about Uta- 
kamand, grows ubundantly amid the stones 
uf D. About a hundred yards northward of the 
. ‘eastwork there are many stone-rings barely | 
yisible in the grass on the top ofthe ridge; 
digging in some of them yielded no resuiis. 
The position, flanked and fronted by stéep 
slopes, is strong, and the breastwork might, 
temporarily at least, resist invaders coming 
up -the Segur Pass from the Maisur plateau, 
and a fagitive Raja might now and then have 
sought safety in the mountains,— otherwise it is 
difficult to imagine natives resorting to these 
cool’ heights, so ‘hateful to them, so delightful 
to Europeans. But the circular appendages at | 
each end of the breastwork seem problematical. 
That at D, enclosing a flat table of rock, might 
suggest dreams of a place of sacrifice, entered 
as it is through a stately rocky portal; but 
speculation were hazardous. Ido not know that 
this antiquity has been noticed, but being near 
Ctikimand it might be worth a visit from 
skilled archeologists. Still nearer the canton- 
ment, not far behind ‘Sylk’s Hotel,’ at the tep 
of a long steep slope leading downwards towards 
the valley and ridge already mentioned, there is 
another crescent-shaped breastwork, 26} yards 
between the tips, with traces of smaller works 
at each tip. 

As met anconnecied with this sabject, T may 
refer to the Kurg Ladengas or war-trenchis, de. 
scribed in the Rev. G. Richter’s Wunwel of Coorg 
(pp. 190-191) ; these are enormous treruhes 
lefended by a bank of the excavated soil, and. 

‘stretch over hills, woods, and comparative- 
ly Hat countries, for miles and miles, at some 
pluces branching off in various directions, ar 
encircling hill-tops.”” Mr, Richter quotes old 
records jy show that they were constructed by 
ancient Riijas to fortify the principality. In 
South Kanara also theas trenches abound ; one 
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sees them carried in all directions for long 
distances, and in @ manner hard to reconcile 
with purposes of defence or boundary ;—indeed 
their use for either purpose must have been 
wholly incommensurate with the labour ex- 
pended upon them. So, too, “ greatand massive 
walls eight feet high, Walfas thick, and extending 
for long distances, are found buried in deep 
forest on the crest of the ghits between 
Kanara and Maisur, with large trees rooted in 
them :” the Kanarese term for such remains 
—aggdru—curiously corresponds with the Latin 
ayger. Mr. Richter further quotes a passage 
bearing upon the matter from the Fortwighily 
Review :—-““ Probably no country in the world 
possesses 80 many ancient earth works—certainly 
none upon such a stupendous scale—as England. 


' They ure extremely difficult of access, from the 


steepness of the mountain-height on which they 
were formed. Undoubtedly this is the most 
anc#nt species of rampart known: it existed ' 
ages before the use_of mual fortifications, and 
originated in all probability with the naticns of 
the East.” The huge dykes in Wiltshire are - 
especially noteworthy, and as.an exemplar, and 
perhaps the greatest, of all, I may mention the 
Wansdyke, which magnificent earthwork reach- 
ed from the British Channel across Somerset 
aod Wilts to the woodlands of Berkshire, and 
13 still traceable m many places. Whethcr this 
was a faduzgw or war-trench, or a boundary 
line between tribes, is debuted by antiquaries. 
Tt has been pertinently remarked that to gar- 
rison it throughout would require an incon- 
ccivable number of men, and it has been gene- 
rally regarded as a Belgic boundary. One may 
observe, however, that the great wall of China, 
which falls within the category of these prodi- 
gious works of autiquity, was certainly intended 
fur defence. Upon the whole question of these 
surprising works, whether in England, Kurg 
o# Kanava, it may be finally added, in the wor ds 
of the writer quoted by Mr. ‘Richter, that “the 
organization of labour necessary for carrying 
them out evinces a condition of society ikpre- 
historic times utterly incompatible with the, 
prevailing notions on the subject.’ One pos- 
sible supposition— repugnant cnough to prevail- 
ing notions, but to which many considerations 
seem to point—is that the pre-historic world 
may have buon every where vastly more populous 
than the present. 
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V. Folk-lore, Water-stevies. 

In (Note ITT. vol. 1. p. 161) some similarities 
were adduced between popular stories in the. far 
Bast and the West. The scene of those, however, 
was terrestrial ; and it may not be amiss te sup- 
plement them with an instance or two of corre- 
spondences in beliefs in wondrous worlds be- 
neath the water. All Eur openn fairy-lore and 
medisval romance is full of marvellous regions 
and splendid dwellings beneath lakes, rivers, 
and the sea; and the Thousand and One Nighis 
alone show that the idea was nothing strange to 
Eastern fancy, as witness the story told by 
Gulnir to the Persian king, of the sea-people, 
their way of life, and resplendent habitations. 
All know that m Ireland the O'Donoghue siill 
lives in pomp beneath the waters of Killarney,* 
and may be seen gliding over then on his white 
horse each Mayday morning. Lough Corrib, 
too, another Irish lake, has an evil reputa- 
tion for its inhabitants wiling mortals to their 
places beneath its waves. In Wales the Fair 
Family live beneath a lake in a most enchant- 
ing garden, full of finest fruits and flowers, with 
the softest music breathing continually over it. 
In ancient times a door in @ rock near this 
lake used to be founnd open on Mayday; and 
those who had courage to enter were conducted 
by a secret passage to the garden, where they 
were most courteously received by the fairies, 
presented with fruits and flowers, and enter- 
tained with exquisite music. Visitors could stay 
8 long as they liked, only nothing must be 
*carriedaway. Once, however a sacrilegious fellow 
put a flower into his pocket, but on reaching 
common carth if vanished, and he lost his 
senses; since that injury the door has never 
reappeared, Giraldus Cambrensis, a Welsh eecle- 
siastical writer of the 12th century, relates that 
a short time before his days a circumstance 
occurred near Neath, which Wlidurus, a priest, 
strenuously affirmed had belallen himself, When 
a bay of twelve years, he had run away from his 
tutor aud hidden himself under the hollow bank 
of a river, whero after two days two litile pigmy 








* In Kismtr the Naga Réju lives in splendour under 
the famous lake, 

+ The Native Pross, English and Vernacular, if watched 
for the purpose, might contribtte much that is curious in 
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men appeared and offered to lead him toa 
country full of delights and sports. So they 
took him beneath the river into a most beauti- 
fal country, but obscure, and noé illuminated 
with the full light ofthe sun. There he was 
brought before the king and lived long with 
the inhavitants, who were all of the smallest 
stature, but fair and handsome, ate no flesh, but 
lived on milk and herbs. He sometimes 
returned to the upper world by the way he 
had gone, and visited his mother, whe desired 
him to bring her some gold, with which that 
country abounded; so once he stole a golden 


‘baliand brought ié to her, but was pursued, and 


the ball snatched away, by two pigmies. After 
that, though he tried for a year, he could nevér 
find again the secrei passage. ‘With particular 
reference to this last story 3 copy is now givel 
of the following letter addressed to the Editor of 


i the “‘ Bexgalee’”’ newspapert :— 


Diaz Sin,—A private letter from Shahpur 
informs me that more than three years ago o 
boy named Ghulim Hussen, of the family of 
the Sayad, inhabitant of Chandra, was supposed 
to have been drowned on the 22nd June 1860, 
in the river Jhelam, one of the tributaries of 
the Indus. Now he has come safely to his 
home. His relations were of course very glad 
to see him. They asked him what was the 
matter with him. He told them in reply that 
no sooner he sank than he reached the bottom 
of the river, where he found a prodigious em- 
pire and met with its “Khiser’” (name of a 
prophet),f who took him on his knees and gave 
him shelter. There he, with great pomp and 
joy, passed more than three years; and now 
two adherents of the king caused him to arrive 
at the shore of the river whence he came. 
Now people of every colour and creed from 
every creek and corner of the world are flock- 
ing to his house to see him. 

Yours obediently, 
Maziin ALI. 
Calcutta, Nov: 12th, 1863. 
(Zo be continued.} 


popular stories, customs, 


the way of folklore, traditions, 
a vast deal 


anperstitions, &c. for the Indian i ntiquary : 
doubtless exists mn old files. 
TK hiser(K hizr) is supposed to correapond to Klias. 
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SANTALIT RIDDLES. 
BY Rav. F. T. COLE, TALJHARI, RAJMAHAL. 


The Santals as a race, are very fond of telling | 


tales and asking riddles. The young men of 
the villages after coming home from their work 
are in the habit of meeting together at the vil- 
lage lounging-places. Having kindled a fire, 
they will sit around it, and amuse themselves 
for hours together, either by telling tales or by 
asking riddles. Those who know the most 
tales and ean tell them best are looked upon by 
the rest as very clever; and it is reckoned a very 
great acquisition to be able to tell a tule in an 
interesting manner. There are certain lads whose 
presence is invariably sought by the rest on 
account of their power to tell the old tales well. 

Some of these stories are extremely interest- 
ing, and show a great amonnt of originality. 
These tales are more or less known by nearly 
every Santal. | 

in this paper I propose to give you a few of 
their riddles with appended translations :— 

Harta latarre pond biti ? 

Translation— A white snake under a skin ? 

Afcaning—A sword. 

Seta: * jokhe: do ponea janga, ar tikin jokhe: 
do. barea janga, ar ayup jokhe: do pea janga ? 

In the morning it has four feet, at noon two, 
and in the evening three feet P+ 

Meaning—A man. 

Man in his stages of life. In the morning— 
in infancy, a child uses its hands and feetin the 
act of crawling. At noon—man, in hig prime, 
walks without any assistance. At even—deore- 
pit old age requires a staff. 

Khekre khekre ora:re pak ko doncda. 

In a dilapidated house they are dancing the 
war-dance ? 

Roasting Indian corn. 

The Santals always roast the corn in a 
broken “ghara.’””’ The barsting of the corn 
during the process of roasting, reminds one of 
the wild war-dance. 

Mit gote: pond goda mena:a, onarc horet 
ko era ? 

There is a white plain, and men are sowing 
black vetches in it ? 

Meaniuy— Writing with ink on paper. 

Hani calacena no:oin he:ena ? 








Deemed 


* This is an secont and nobastop. It is used to denote 


@ peculiar click-zound curmmon to Santali. It ucears 


He went and came back again instantly. 

Meaning—The eye. 

Bes bes jo joakana, menkhan bang ko got 
darea: kana. . | 

Fruit fully ripe, but no one is able to pluck 
them. 

Stars. 

Mit gote: hor do bae chasa, menkhan akhaeni 
do jaljuge go: baraea P | 

Who is it that although he never cultivates, 
yet continually carries about with him his pitch- 
fork P * 

A dog, because he carries his tail with him 
continually, as a man does his pitchfork. 

Mit tite tayo do muskil gia. 

To clap one’s hands, if we have only one 
hand, is difficult. 

A man when slone can’t quarrel. 

Mit gote: dhelak monre gote bhuga: ana? 

A clod of earth with five holes in-it ? 

A head. 

Mit gote:dangra do gota teye joma, ar lai: 
reye pagura P 

Something, like an ox, which swallows its 
food whole, and afterwards chews the cud ? 

A handmill for grinding corn. 

Mit tang machhi re bar hor kin durupa ar 
bakin jopoteta ? 

Two sitting on one small seat, and not touch- 
ing each other ? 

A cow’s horns. 

Mit gote: pukri talarc chak khunti.mena:a, 
ar ona khonti chhotre mit gote:chatom ora: 
ar oni ofa: re tij mena:a. Ona ora: rea: 
sanam ti} loena, ofa ar khunti do banchaoena, 
ar da: hon bang anjetlena. 

in the centre of a tank is a post, and on the top 
of the post is a house. In this house were many 
stores. It happened one day that a fire broke 
ont. The house and ‘he post were not destroyed, 
neither was the water of the tank dried up, but 
everything-in the house was completely con- 
sumed, 

The smoking of the hookah. 

The tank—the cocoanut filled with water; the 
post—the support of the earthen bowl which 
holds the tobacco and the fire. 


at SL OR 


soinctimes in the middle, as well as at the end, of words. 
~ This is the well-known riddle of the Sphinx.—Ep. 
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SCULPTURE OF THE CAVE AT LONAD, TALUKA BHIWANDI. 


BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.8. 
(Vide ante, v. 65.) 


The frieze is divided into compartments of 
irregular size by little pilasters with a capital 
like a mushroom, and rectangular block for an 
abacus. 

No. 1, next the well, contains a man seated 
ona square throne, left leg curled in front of 
him, left hand resting on left knee. Right hand 
raised, as‘if to enforce his discourse, holds a 
fruit or flower (lotus? ). Woman standing to 
his right, two destroyed figures to left. 

No. 2. Elephant ridden by two small fignres 
charging four large ones, the latter as tall as the 
elephant. One is ronning away, and the cle- 
phant drives his tusk into him. The other 
three, though unarmed, show fight. The head 
of a 5th (?) shows over the elephant’s. 

No. 3. A tree; then elephant unridden and 
apparently in good temper. A man standing 
with his back to the elephant is showing some- 
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thing to another with an umbrella oyer his | 


shoulder. Behind this last two others take an 
interest in the proceedings; one of these leads 
a child. 

No. 4. Man seated on throne, like No. 1: 
his footstool resembles those in front of the 
centre door of the cave. On his right, woman 
with chaurs. At his left, five standing and ave 
seated figures, who seem to be listening to him. 

No. 5. Man with chaurt or weapon (?) over 
his right shoulder, then one who with his left 
leads, and with his right points to, a child. 
Behind the child a fourth fignre seems to be bless- 
ing him, with both hands clasped and raised 
over the child’s head. Then two in a two- 
wheeled horse-chariot going away from these, 
and one who seems to stop them. 


No. 6. Chariot asin No. 5. In front of ita | 


single horseman ; then four figures ranning toge- 
ther as if to get a fifth, a child, out of the way. 

No. 7. Five men and two women standing ; in 
front of them two children together and two 
separate. 

No. 8. Three upright figures; at their feet 
two children. Then two figures on thrones: 
that to (their) left bearded (?). Two more up- 
right figures; then two squatting, their mght 
hands. Forest in background (?). 

No. 9. Standing figure leaning on ataff or 


lance. Then a foot ofsculpture destroyed ; next 
a cross-legged figure sitting on the ground: 
to bis left two men, a child, and a woman, the 
last leaning against a pillar holding up her 
left leg in her left hand. She has long hair 
down her back. 

No. 10. Seems to have been like No. 4, but 
is much mutilated. After it ten or twelve feet 
of carving are gone altogether. 

No. 11. Spearman(?) as in No. 9; then a 
group of a dozen fignres attending ona lady who 
sits on a throne, her left leg curled ander her ; 
right foot on throne and ‘right kmee raised. 
Below the throne a figure sitting cross-legged. 

No. 12. Spearman (dwerpél 7} as in Nos. 9 
and 11. Next him a throned figure; then two 
sitting on the ground cross-legred; then an- 
other throned figure with footstool as in No. 4; 
to his left another on the ground; the next in- 
distinct. 

No. 13. Spearman again; next hima woman 
sitting on the ground scratching her posteriors ; 
then the man on throne with footstool; te his 
left one sitting on the ground; others indistinct. 

No. i4. Naked lady lying on couch surround- 
ed by her maids; she leans her head on right 
hand; the left is thrown over her belly. She 
dces not seem to be sick, like the lady in the 
Ajanta fresco. A child is seated near her. 

No. 15. The man on the throne attended by 
ten men standing, who have nearly all staves or 
spears; but one to his left has a sword ({?) over 
his shoulder. To the right of the throne four 
children seated; to its left a child who detains 


| another ranning away; beyond them a seventh 
‘child seated. 


_ No. 16. Man and woman on two thrones at- 
tended by five standing women ; one child seated. 

No. 17. This is the large group oppesite the 
well. Thera are twenty figures altogether; the 
chief is a man sitting upon a throne with 
ege-cup-shaped footstool; he does not use it, 
but has his right foot upon the throne; while 
the left rests upon the right knee and ‘eft hand 
of a woman squatting below him. To his right 
& woman with a chawii, to hers two holding up 
a melon (?), and to theirs one man standing, 
below: him two men seated; to the left of the 
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chief figure one woman with a trident, te hers 
a standing figure almosé destroyed; below it 
two men sitting on stools of different heights. 
The rest are behind; one holds a fruit, like 
that held by the two mentioned above, on the 
palm of her hand. The men have curled wigs 
like barristers, the women their hair in a roll 
or turban not anlike in shape to a Glengarry 
bonnet, or the head-dress of onc of the two 


: 
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figures looking at 2° bottle. in the fresco of the 
Dying Lady in Cave XVI. at Ajanti—vide Ind. 
Ant. vol. TIT. p. 269. 

The right doorpost of the large door has a 
mortice-hcle cut in it as if te receive some small 
woodwork; but there is no corresponding one 
opposite it; and as a stick in it would not cross 
the door, but project diagonally inte the inner 
veranda, I am at a loss to know the use_of it. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE KUDUMI.* 
BY THE BEV. DR. R. CALDWELL, 8. P. G. F. P. 


The iuft of hair which Hindus are accustomed 
to leave when shaving their heads is called in 
Sanskrit thesikha,‘in Tami]lthe kndumi; fT 
and for some years past a considerable number 
of Eurcpean missionaries in the Tamil country 
have come to regard the wearing of this tuft as 
a badge of Hinduism, and hence to consider it 
to be their duty to require the natives employed 
in the missions under their superintendence 
to cut off their kudumis as 2 sine gud non 
of their retention of mission employment. 

There are many references in Manu and 
other ancient Hindu books to the practice of 
‘tonsure,-—understanding thereby citler ton- 
sare leaving a tuft, which is the mode in ordi- 
nary use, or tonsure including the shaving off 
of the tuft, which is the mode prescribed for 
ceremonial defilements; but with one exception, 
so far as Tam aware, those books throw no 
Hght on the question on which the lawfrlness 
of the wearing of the kudumi, or tuft, by 
native Christians turns. They mercly enjoin 
the kudumi'i toe be worn, just as they enjoin 
the minutest details in bathing and dressing, 
but they supply us with no explanation of the 
reason why it had come to be worn, or of the 
light in which other modes of wearing the hair 
“were regarded. 


The exception to which I refer is contained 


in the following extract from the Vishan Purdna, 
Professor Wilson’s translation, pave 374,—a 
passage which throws more light on the ques- 
tion at issue than any: other with which I am 
acquainted :— 

_ “Accordingly when he (Sagara) became a 
-man he put nearly the whole of the Haihayas 





* This paper has beon sent by a contributor, with whom 
we agree m thinking it deserves ‘a more permanent 
place than inthe columns of a newspaper,’ whero it first 
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to death, and would have destroyed the Sakas, 
Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas, and 
Pahnavas, butthatthey appliedto Vasishtha, 
the family priest of Sagara, for protection. 
Vaéishtha, regarding them as aunihilated 
(or deprived of power), though living, thus spake 
to Sagara: ‘ Enough, enough, my son, pursue 
no further these objects of your wrath, whom you 
may look upon as no more. Im order to falfil 
your vow, I have separated them from affinity to 
the regenerate tribes, and from the duties of 
their castes.” Sagara, in compliance with the 
injunctions of his spiritual guide, contented 
himself, therefore, with imposing upon the van- 
quished nations peculiar distinguishing markg, 
He made the Y avanas shave thew heads el- 
tirely ; the Sakas he compelled to shave the 
upper half of their heads; the Paradas wore 
their hair long, and the Pahnavas let their 
beards grow, in obedience to his commands. 
Them also, and other Eshatriya tribes, he 
deprived of the established usages of oblations 
to fire and the study of the Vedas; and thus, 
separated from religious rites and abandoned by 
the Brihmans, these different tribes became 
Miechchas. Sagara, after the recovery of his 
kingdom, reigned over the seven-zoned earth 
with undisputed dominion.”’ 

To this passage Professor Wilson appends the 
following note :— 

¢The Asiatic nations generally shave the 
head, either wholly or in part. Amongst the 
Greeks it was common to shave the fore part of 
the head,—a custom introduced, according to 
Platarch, by the Abantes, whom Homer calls 
‘long-haired behind,’ and followed, according to 


a eer rrr 
appearcd. We have been obliged, however, to abridye it 
by umitting portions more specially addressed to mission- 
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Xenophon, by the Lakedemonians. It may be 
doubted, however, if the Greeks or Jonians erer 
shaved the head completely. The practice pre- 
vails amongst the Mukammadans, but itis not 
universal: The Sakas,Skythians, or Tatars 
shave the fore part of the head, gathering the 
hair at the back into a long tail,as do the 
Chinese. The mountaineers of the Himalaya 
shave the crown of the head, as do the people of 
Kifristan, with the exception of a single tuft. 
What Oriental people wore their hair long ex- 
cept atthe back ofthe head is questionable, 
and the usage would be characteristic rather of 
the Teutonic and Gothic nations. The ancient 
Persians had long bushy beards, as the Perse- 
politan sculptures demonstrate.” 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE KUPUMt. 


The attentive reader of the abowe extract from | 
the Vishnu Puréna, aud Professor Wilson’s note . 


thereupon, cannot fail to perceive that the- dif- 
ferent modes in which the hair was ordered to 
be worn by Sagara were intended to be, and 
were regarded as, signs of nationality er race, 
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hair and beard were enjoined upon them, + is 
evident that the Aryan fashion, the only other 
fashion then known in India, though not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the injfunciions, is dis. 
tinctly referred to as that from which those 
other modes were distinguished; and itis equally 
evident, therefore, that this fashion was regarded . 
by the Aryas as 2 sien of their own nation- 
ality, and that it was with this idea that, whilst 
it was retained by themselves, it was prohibited 
to all other races. 

itis unnecessary to hold it to he historically 
true that this mode of distinguishing the differ- 
ent races inhabiting ancient-India was first in- 
troduced by Sagara. Though Sagara was 
one of the earliest kings of the Solar line, it 
cannot be donbted that the different modes of 
wearing the hair referred to, including the Aryan 
mode, had already come into nse, in accordance 
with the practice of all ancient nations to dis- 
tinguish themselves from their neighbours by 


. such external differences, and that what Sa- 


not as signs of religion; and this is confirmed by . 


the separate enumeration, in a subsegrent part 
of the paragraph, of the distinctively religious 
privileges which were prohibited to the races 
referred to. The conquered races and aborici- 
nal tribes were to be distinguished from “ the 
regenerate tribes,’’ that is, from the Brihmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, called collectively the 
dvija, or twice-born castes, by two sets of 
differences,—one a difference marking their 
nationality, race, or caste,—taking the word caste 
in a wide sense—and consisting in the mode of 
wearing the hair aud beard; the other a dif- 
ference marking their religious degradation, and 
consisting in the prohibition of the Acharas, 
or established usages, of oblations to fire, the 
use of the Vedas, and the residence amongst 
them of Brihman pricsts. 

The only mode of wearing the hair not de- 
scribed in Sagara’s injunctions is that which 
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was already in use amongst the Aryas, or ' 
conquering, Sanskrit-speaking race,—that is,the - 
. ing the hair were regarded in India in ancient 


three twice-born castes mentioned above,—viz. 
shaving the head leaving a lock, and shav- 
ing the beard leaving a moustache; 
wwe know from other anthoritics that this was 


' times. 
but as _ 


the Aryan fashion, and as it was for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing the conquered races and | 
aboriginal barbarians from the -\Aryas of pure | 


blood that their various modes of wearing the 


garais represented as commanding the differ- 


' ent races to do is merely what they had already 


been in the habit of doing. The Tatars, or 
inhabitants of Central Asia, called Sakas by 
Sanskrit writers, have always been in thehabit, as 
Professor Wilson remarks, of “shaving the fore 
part of the head, gathering the hair at the back 
into a long tail, asdo the Chinese.” This mode 
of wearing the hair is identical with the kudu- 
miof the A ryas, with the exception of the 
length of the tail; and as it has prevailed from 
the earliest times to the present day amongst 
three contiguous races, the Tatars, the Hindus, 
and the Chiness, and as it is certain that the 
Hindus had their origin in Central Asia, it is 
much nioye reasonable to suppose that the Iin- 
dus brought the k uduam j with them from their 
original abodes, like the horse-sacrifice, the 
worship of fire, and various other usages, than 
that they invented.it after their arrival in India. 

This makes no difference, however, with re- 
spect to the light in which differences in wear- 


Whether those differex ses were intro- 
duced by king Sagara, or whether they had 
already been in existence, we learn from the 
passage quoted above that they were regarded as 
“ distinguishing marks,” not of religion but of 
nationality. The kndumi was the “ distin- 
guishing mark” of the Aryas, and the other 
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modes described were the “ peculiar distinguish- 
ing marks imposed upon the vanquished races.”’ 
It was regarded as intolerable that the outward 
and visible sign of Aryan civilization and “twice- 
born” respectability should be assumed by van- 
quished nations, mach less by aboriginal ber- 
barians. Each of those races, therefore, was 
required to assume, or to retain, a fashion pecn- 
har to itself, exhibiting to the eye the distinc- 
tiveness of its nationality. : 

The progressive extension of the Aryan mode 
of wearing the hair in Southern India, in direct 
opposition both to the letter and to the spirit of 
Sagara’s injunctions, will be found to confirm 
and illustrate in a remarkable manner the esset:- 


origin. Its history in Southern India is the 
spread ofa fashion, not of a ereed. Wher Pro- 
fessor Wilson says, “ What Oriental people wore 
their hair long except at the back of the head 
ig questionable,’ he appears not te have known 
that the wearing of the hair long, tied up in a 
knot at the back of the head, nearly after the 
manner in which women usually wear their 
hair, was the ancient natural usage of the Dri- 
vidas, or Tamilians, and other non- Aryan 
races of Southern India, ag well as of all the 
races inhabiting Ceylon, irrespective of their 
religion, whether orthodox Hindus, Buddhists, 
or devil- worshippers, and that this usage, though 
to a great degree superseded by the kudumt, 
has not yet disappeared. The Brahmans, and 
other Ary as who settled im Southern India, 
brought with tiem from the North the Aryan 
mode of wearing the hair, but the Timi] people 
generally continued, notwithstanding their adop- 
‘tion of the religion of the Brahmans, to wear 
their hair long, as appears from old statucs and 
pictures and universal tradition, and have only 
in recent times taken to wearing the kudumi. 
If long hair had been a sign of the pre-Brah- 
manical faith, and the kudumt, as its oppo- 
nents assert, a sign of Hinduism, the progress 
of the kudami in the Tamil country ought to 
run in a paralicl line with the progress of Hin- 
du orthodoxy. It cannot be supposed, however, 
ihat the Tamilians of modern times are more 
zealous or more orthodox ilindas than the 
people by whom the great temples in the Karna- 
taka wereerected. Itis impossible, therefore, to 
suppose that the gradual abandonment by the 
non-Aryan tribes of the ‘Fimil country of their 
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ancient mode of wearing the hair, and their 
adoption of the kndumt? instead, can have 
originated in motives of religion. It is evident 
that it is to be connected rather with the aban- 
donment, during the same period, by the meu 
of the higher castes, of the old Tamilian fashion, 
apparent in all the old statnes, ef dragging down 
the ears and wearing long pendent earrings,—a 
fashion which is still retained only ia Tinnéveli, 
and only by those castes that still retain also 
the fashion of wearing their hair long. 

The Ve1lAlas of the present day almost in- 
variably vearthe kudumi, but theyadmit that 
their forefathers, certainly not less zealous Hindus 


; than themselves, wore.theirhair long. The use 
tially national, social, or secular character of its | 


ofthe kudumi has now reached the middle 
and lowerclasses, but it has not yet by any means 
become universal amongst them, at least in Tin- 
neveli, Some people of each of the middle and 
lower castes wear it, and some do not: and it is 
obvious thai it is amongst such classes that the 
light in which the wearing of it is to be regard. 
ed may best be asceviained. If it is certain, as 
it is obvious to every one that it is, that no dif. 
ference is made between people with jong hair 
and people of the same caste with kudnmis 
as regards admission to the temples and other 
religious privileges, and that these who have 
not yet adopted the kudu mi are as zealous for 
Hinduism as those whe have, it is difficult to 
avoid coming to the conclusion that the argu- 
ment is at an end. 

The condition of things in the MAravar 
caste, the caste towhich the ancient Pandya 
kings of Madur& arc said to have belonged, 
supplies us with a good illustration. Some of 
them wear the kudumi, and others, I think a 
majority, do not; but the difference between the 
two classes is not one of religion, or even of 
caste. It makes merely a difference in their 
social position. The kudumi, which was ori- 
ginally a sign of Aryan nationality and then of 
Aryan respectability, has come to be regarded 
as a sign of respectability in general, and hence, 
whilst the poorer Miravars generally wear 
their hair long, the wealthier members of the 
caste generally wear the kudumi. J am per- 
sonally acquainted with families of this caste, 
some persons belonging to which wear the 
kudumi, and others retain tho. more ancient 
mode, wiilst all of them continue heathens. 
alike. 1 inquired of the Zamindér of Uta- 
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mah, ‘the most influential Zamindar of this 
caste in. Tinneveli, in what light he regarded 
the spread of the use of the kudu mi amongst 
the people of his caste, when he replied that he 
did not regard it as in any way connected with 
religion, with caste, or with family, but that it 
was @ usage which commended itself to people 
on account of what he called its ‘ becomingness,’ 
that is, its neatness and tidiness, in comparison 
with the other mode, and which each person 
adopted or not as he pleased. 


The great majority of the Shanars whe | 


remain heathens wear their hair long; and if 
they are not allowed ic enter the temples, the 
restriction to which they are subject is owing 
not te their long hair, but to their caste, for 
these few members of the caste, continumg 
heathens, who heve adopted the kudumi,—ge- 
nerally the weulthiest of the caste,—are as muck 
precluded from entering the tempies as those 
who retain their long hair. A large majority 
of the Christian Shanars, including nearly ali 
the adherents of the missions of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel,~have adoptes 
the kudumi together with Christianity, never 
supposing for a moment that the fashion they 
alopted when they became Christians could be 
regarded by any one as a sign of the heathen- 
ism: they had ieft, but on the contrary regard- 
ing it, ifa sige of any religion at all, rather as 
a sign of Christianity,—at least in their case, im 


more cleanly, more civilized usages, and taught 
them, amongst other minor proprieties, thai “ it 
was a shame for a man t¢ have long hair.” 

The heathen Pallars in Tinneveli used te 
wear their hair long; bat most of them, with- 
out ceasing to he heathens, have recently 
adopted the k udum{, and the wearing of the 
kudumiis now spreading even amongst the 
Pariars. In-short, wherever higher notions 
of civilizatfon and a regard for appearances 
extend, and in proportion as they extend, the 
nse of the kudumi seems to extend also. 
Heath:ns adopt it, without becoming more 
heathenish thereby, but merely wishing to be 
‘(in the fashion,” and converts to Christianity 
adopt it as e practice which they believe to be 
more becoming, and fancy to Le more consonant 
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Madura, calledthe NittukotteiChettis, 
who wear their hair in neither of the modes 
referred to, but shave the head completely, after 
the manner of the Muhammadans, or the man- 
ner prescribed by Sagarato the Yavanas. 
This usage of theirs cannot be meant as a’ 
distinguishing mark of religion, for there is no 
difference between their religion and that of 
their neighbours. I have lately inquired of 
one of them his reason for not wearing a 
kudumi. He replied that it was a peculiar 
usage amongst the people of his caste, but could 
not explain it any further. He considered that 
it had nothing to do with religion, aad he was 
sore that the absence of it did not prevent him 
from entering the temples or performing any 
other religious duty. Indeed he was returning 
from the performance of worship im the temple 
when his opinion was asked. It would be ax 
extraordinary. thing if the “members of this 
most wealthy, most superstitions easte were 
prevented, by their custom of not wearing 4 
kudumi, from entering the temples, seeing 
that it may almost be said that the temples in 
Tinneveli and Madura are their private property. 
As it kas always been the custom for the people 
of diferent castes to distinguish themselves 
from their neighbours by differences in dress 


' and ornaments, especially in the dress and orna- 


ments of their women, there seems nothing ex- 


| traordinary in the adoption by the banker caste 
eo far as Christianity favoured the adoption of | 


caer lie peritoneal 
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to Christianity than the long hair of their an- - 
‘pe kudumi, being precluded from entering the 


eestors. 
There is a caste of bankers in Tinneveli and 


a 


referred to of a peculiar fashion of wearing 
their hair, or rather of shaving it of; but what- 
ever may have been the origin of this custom 
of theirs, it is not easy to see how any person, 
knowing the existence of it, and knowing the 
intense orthodoxy of the people who have 
adopted it, can maintain that the kudumi is 
a sign of orthodox Hinduism. 

It is a fact’ deserving special notice tbat 
Sanya4ts, or professed ascetics, though the 
most intense Hindus to be met with, never wear 
that which is represented as being a sign of 
orthodox Hinduism. They either shave off the 
kudumi, leaving the head bald, or they allow 
their hair to grow to its full length, like the 
ancient Rishis, plaiting it into a sort of tiara on 
the top of their heads, or letting it hang down 
their backs. . Under either circumstance, no 
one ever heard ofa SanyAsi, though without 


temples, Their reason for not wearing the k u- 
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dum i is intelligible enough, whatever may be | I had previously received from private sources,. 
the reason of the bankers. They regard itas a |,and‘the information I have received is to the 


sign. of a secular mode of life, unbefitting persons 
who profess to have abandoned the world. They 
class it with gold ornaments and fine clothes, 
and would stare ifthey were told that what they 
reject as a vain beautification of the perishing 
body is regarded by persons who know better 
as a sign of their religion, which they ought to 
cherish. 

The temple-priest wears his kudumi as a 


matter of course, because he lives in society, and — 


because the worship he offers to the god of the 
temples is a gay, courtly worship, consisting in 
music, dancing, flowers, and lights, in avowed 
imitation ofthe ceremonies of a court. It is con- 
sidered necessary that he should be in full dress 
when officiating in the temple, that is, that he 
should wear his kud umf: forwithouthis kudumf, 
like a man who is unclean from a mourning, or 
like a San yagi who has abandoned the world, 
he would not be regarded as suitably dressed for 
the performance of ceremonial worship. This 
is far from proving, however, that the ku du - 
_mi isasign of Hinduism. If it were such a 
sign, it would be worn not by the temple-priest, 
but by his far more religicus brother, the as- 
cetic. 

Tt has been asserted that no Hindu is allowed 
to enter, a temple without hiskudumt?; but 
the practice of the ascetics and the bankers, as 
also of the long-haired classes, clearly proves that 
this is amistake. Modern Hinduism has indeed 
lts distinguishing signs, without which no Hindu 
may enter the temples, but these signs—the dis- 
tinguishing sectaria] marks of modern Hinduism 
—consist in the tripundra for the Saivas, 
and the nama for the Vaishnavas,—signs 
which are well known‘to be essentially heathen- 
ish in their origin and signification. 

It has been asserted that a Hiridu who shaves 
off his kudumi, according to custom, asa sign 
of mourning for a near relation, is debarred, in 
consequence of being without his kndumi, 
from entering the temples; but this assertion 
also is founded on a misapprehension. He is 
excluded from the temple during the period of 
mourning, not because he is without a kudn- 
mi, but becanse he is ceremonially unclean. I 
have made inquiries with respest to this point, 

of priests attached to the temples, in order to 
satisty myself of the accuracy of the statements 
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‘national usage of the people referred to 


following effect :— 

- When a Hindu loses his father or mother and 
officiates as chief mourner at their funeral, he 
shaves off not his kudumi only, but also his 
moustache, as a sign of mourning, or; as Hindus 
understand it, as a sign of the ceremonial im- 
purity he has contracted by a near relation’s 
death. In this condition he is precluded from 
entering the temples till the fameral eeremonies 
have been brought to an end, that is, till the 
sixteenth day ; but this exclusion is owing, not to 
his being without akudumi, but to his cere- 
monial defilement: for on the sixteenth day he 
shaves again his newly sprouting kudumi 
and moustache, and bathes, and on the very 
same day, immediately after bathing, enters the 
temple. again and performs the usnal acts of 
worship. As he enters the temple again on the 
very day that he shaves off again the rndiments 
of his kudumi, itis evident that it was his 
ceremonial defilement, and not the absence of a 
kudumi, which was the cause of his exclusion 
during the preceding sixteen days. 

I may be asked to explain how it is, if the 
kudumi is nota sign of Hinduism, that the 
Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast shave 
their heads entirely, and require converts to Chris- 
tianity to shave off their kudumi on joining 
their ranks ; and it is the more necessary that 
this circumstance should be explemed, because 
I have always been of opinion that it was from 


‘the imitation of the Syrian Christians in this 


particular, on the part of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries labouring on the Malabar coast, that 
the idea of the essential] Hinduism of the kudu- 
mi spread amongst the missionaries in the 
Tamil country. 

The quotation from the Vishnu Purdna given 
above will be found, i believe, to account for 
this apparent anomaly. The Purdna says: 
“He made the Yavanas shave their heads 
entirely,”” and it is evident from this that the 
shaving of the hair of the head entirely, w ch- 
out leaving a lieck, was regarded as the 
The 
people thus described as Yavanas were the 
inhabitants of Western Asia. The name was 


i derived from the Ionians, or descendants of Ja- 


van, the first Greeks with whom the Hindus 
became acquainted, and in the ancient Sanskrit 
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period dencted the Greeks in general. In sub- 
sequent times, when the Greeks were succeeded 


by the Arabs, it was the Arabs that were denot- | 


ed by this name: sé that in the later Sanskrit 
of the Vishnu Purdna we are to understand by 
Yavanas not the Greeks, but the Arabs, or, 
more widely, the inhabitants of both shores of the 
Persian Gulf.. The name Sonagas, by which 
Muhammadans of Arab descent are sometimes 
called in Tamil, is merely a corruption of the- 
Sanskrit Yavranas. The Arab and Persian 
Yavanas, whether Christiansor Muhammadans, 
were accustomed .to shave their heads, as the 
Hindus were well aware; and when merchants 
of both creeds came over, many centuries ago, 
from the Persian Gulf and. the Red Sea, and 
settled on the Malabar coast, they not only 
brought with them their own peculiar usages as 
regards dress, food, &c., but received express 
permission from the Cnera kings to retain 
those usages and to govern themselves by their 
own laws. They received permission also to 
‘make converts to their respective religions, and, 
what is more remarkable still, permission to 
incorporate those converts in their community 
or caste, and make them sharers together with 
themselves in the social privileges that had been 
conferred npon them, including the privilege of 
seli-government. 

This bemg the case, conversion to Christian- 
ity or to Muhammadanism came to be regarded 
as a change of caste or nationality, and not 
merely as a change of religion. The convert 
ceased to bea member ofany Hindu caste. He 
ceased even to be a Hindu, and became, as far 
as it was possible for him to become, a Syrian 
or an Arab,—that is, he becamea member of the 
Svrian or the Arab caste. Headopted not only 
tne Christian or the Muhammadan creed, but 
the shaven hsad and the dress of the Yavana, 
He might criginally have been a Polia 
slave, but if he was thonght worthy of being 
accepted as a convert, he was thought worthy 
also of being admitted to the caste name and 
the caste rights of his new friends, and would 
not even be refused the privilege of connecting 
himself with them by marriage. The absence 
of the kudumi amongst the Syrian Chris- 
tians of the Western coast, as also amongst the 
Indian Muhanmadans generally (as adherents 


* Speaking of Tipt Suitén, Pra Bartolomeo says that da- 
ring his ravugcs in the Malaydlim country ‘‘ the pagans were 
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ofan Arabian feligion and of Arabian usages), 
is therefore to be regarded, not as a proof of 
their regarding the k udu mias asign of Hindn- 
ism as @ religion, but as a sign-and memento of 
their admission into the nationality or caste of 
the Syrians and Arabs by whom they were con- 
verted, and oftheir adoption, as was not only 
natural but unavoidabie under the circamstances, 
of the Syrian or Arab, that is, ofthe Yavana 
modes of life, including dress and the fashion of 
wearing the hair. 

It was natural that the Protestant mission- 
aries on the Malabar coast shonid advise their 
converts to follow the practice of their Syrian 
predecessors in this particular, though the imita- 
tion of their practice has only heen partial after 
all, seeing that it does not include a change in 
nationality of their converts ; but it does not fol- 
low that the practice of the Syrians should be 
followed by missionaries in other parts of India, 
where the Syrians are unknown, and where it has 
never been considered to be necessary or desir- 
able that converts should adopt a new national- 
ity,—-withont the adoption of which the imita- 
tion of the Syrians in one particular alone seems 
partial and arbitrary. 

The example of the Syrians and Arabs was 
followed to the letter by the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries whe settled in the same neighbourhood 
in Goa, in the sixteenth century. -The converts 
made by the Portuguese in Goa adopted 2 new 
nationality and anew dress, as wellasa new 
religion. They assumed the dress and customs 
of their Portugnese patrons, and are called 
‘Portuguese’ to the present day, though mostly 
of unmixed native descent. 

A similar plan is acted upon still by the 
Muhammadans of both coasts on the reception 
into their ranks of converts to their creed.* The 
converts occasionally made by Muhammadans, 
whether from Hinduism or from Christianity, 
change not only their religion, but also their 
nationality or caste, and, as asign of this change, 
adopt the Muhammadan, that is, the Yavana 
dress and mode of wearing the hair, including 
especially the ‘ skull-cap,’ the equivalent of the 
Arabian or Turkish ‘ fez ;? and so well is this 
understood, that in the common talk of the Tamil 
people a convert to Muhammadanism is not 
said to have become a Muhammadan, but to 
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have ‘put on the skull-cap.’ So thoroughly is 
his nationality, or caste, as it is called m India, 
supposed to be changed by this process, that he 
not only acquires the privilege of intermarriage 
with Afuhammadans, no matter what his original 
caste may have been, but claims, and has con- 
ceded to him by Hindus, the same rights, as re- 
gards the use of wells, &c., that the original 
JTuhammadans possess. 

As it is the tendency of Hinduism to connect 
every act in life, every member of the body, and 
every portion of the dress with religion or caste, 
it is not to beexpected that theku dumfshonld 
escape so universal and so inveterate a tendency. 
Let it only be granted that the wearing ofa tuft 
of hair on the back of the head has come into 
general use,—whatever be its origin, it will ne- 
cessarily follow that it will not merely be cher- 
ished with the affection of personal vanity, as 
amongst the Chinese and Japanese, but that so 
superstitious @ people as the Hindus will ovca- 
sionally use it-for superstitious purposes. This 
does not prove, however, that it is either hea- 
thenish in its origin or heathenish in its nature. 
It does not prove, therefore, that it is a sign of 
heathenism. It only proves that Christians 
should be careful not to put it to superstitious 
uses. 

Tt may be objected that not only is the ku- 
dumi put to'some sort of use in superstitious 
ceremonies, but that the very first time it is 
assumed, or rather the first time the hair of a 
child’s head is shaven off, leaving the kndum ij, 
superstitions ceremonies accompany the opera- 
tion. This is undoubtedly trne, but only to a 
very limited extent. When a Brahman boy’s 
head is shaved for the first time, the operation 
is performed on 4 certain month and day fixed 
by a rule, and a Brihman lays hold of the tnft 
of hair that is to be left, and commences the 
operation hefore the razor is applied by the 
ordinary barber. A feast is made on the occa 
sion, and this is called in 'l'amil the ku dum 3 
wedding, but in Sanskrit simply kshaura, ‘ton- 
sure,’—nothing being required but tonsnre by 
the sacred text. This usage docs not prevail 
amongst other castes ; it is not easy to see, there. 
fore, how other castes can be made responsible 
for @ pecatiar usage kept up amongst that pecu- 
liar people the Brahmans. Even amongst the 
Brahmans, - it may be added, the superstition 
consists notin the kudumi itself, which was 
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worn before ever Brahmans were heard of, but 
in the ceremonies by which the wearing of it is 
initiated. 

Every period of a Hindu’s life, especially of a 
Brahman’s, from his birth, and even from before 
his birth, to his death, is attended by a host of 
ceremonies. Ceremonies are performed the first 
time his ear is bored, but no one will say that 
the boring of the ears is in itself a neathenish 
operation. When @ boy is sent for the first 
time to school, ceremonies are performed and a 
feast is given, but no one thinks it a heathenish 
thing to send a child to school because heathen- 
ish ceremoniés are performed by heathens when 
their children are sent. If the thing itself is 
not distinctively heathenish, and the heathenism 
connected with it is an unnecessary ceremonial 
superadded by heathens, all that ought to be 
required of Christians is to avoid the superadded 
ceremonial. 

Tt is not sufficient to prove a thing to be hea- 
thenish to prove that it is done by heathens. It 
is necéssary to prove also that it is heathenish 
in its origin and history, and that the heathen- 
ish intent with which it is done by heathens 
belongs to the essence of its use. Hindus are 
accustomed to put flowers in their hair at mar- 
riages, and, the kndum i being the only por- 
tion of the hair of the head they retain, the 
flowers are stuck in theirkudumis. I do not 
consider this practice heathenish either in itself 
or in its intent. I do not consider it, therefore, 


‘to be a practice from which Christians shonid 


think themselves debarred. On the other hand 


_Ladmit that itis a heathenish practice to put 


flowers in the hair when about to perform. cer- 
tain idolatrous acts of worship, because it is 
done with a heathenish intent, with the intent 
of doing honour to an idol. Apart from this 
intent, there is surely nothing: héathenish or 
superstitious in wearing flowers in the hair... . 

The great majority of the middle and lower 
classes in the Tami] conntry, including those 
castes to which most of our converts belong, are 
worshippers of Siva, and as such. they worship 
Siva’s son, Ganesa (the-Tmi] Pilleyir), as well 
as or more than Siva himself, _ One of the cere- 
monies performed in the worship of this divinity 
consists in the worshipper’s laying hold of his 
ears (not Ganega’s, but his own)—the left ear 
with the right hand, the right ear with the left 


-hand. Herein we may discern a danger to 
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which the young converi’s faith isexposed ; and 
we have now learnt, from the instance of the 
kudum1?, how such dangers are to be averted. 
Cut off the convert’s kudumi, and a rarely 
occurring temptation ceases: cut off his ears, and 
one of the most common tempiations of his daily 
life is at an end ! 

Iam surprised, that the opponents of the 
kudum i have not yet commenced to put down 
the use of the tAli. This is the Hindu sign of 
marriage, answering to the ring of Huropean 
Christendom; and, on the principle on which the 
opposition to the kudumi is based, it does. not 
appear to me to be consistent with common fair- 
ness to allow the tAli to escape, seeing that 
amongst heathens it has always the image of 
GaneSa- or some other idolatrous emblem im- 
pressed upon it, and that it is always tied round 
‘the Hindn bride’s neck with idolatrous cere- 
monies. Ihave known a clergyman refase to 
perform 4 marriage with a t41i, and insist upon 
a ring being used instead. At first sight this 
would seem to be the right course to take, to 
preserve, the principle which is at stake inviolate, 
but a little further consideration will show that 
the scrupulous conscience can find no rest for 
itself even in the ring: for if the ring is more 
Christian than the tali, itis only because its 
ase amongst Christians is mere ancient. Every 
.one knows that the ring had a heathen origin, 
and that for this reason it. is rejected by the 
Quakers, who for the same reason, in perfect 
consistency with their principles, rejéct the use 
of our very decidedly heathenish names of the 
days of the week and of the months. 

I do not wish to be understood as defending 
the retention of the kudu m }, or advocating its 
use, considered as a question of taste. Regarding 
the kudum i merely as a mode of wearing the 
hair, I do not admire it, and if it were only admit- 
ted that the question at issue is not a question of 
theology or of Christian morality, but a question 
for the hair-dresser, I should probably turn round 
and argue on the otherside. It would doubtless 
have been admired by our grandfathers, who 
wore @ ku dumi themselves, viz. the queue or 
pigtail, which succeeded the wig, and who 
certainly could not have required native con- 
verts to Christianity to ent off what they them- 
selves wore. The mode of hair-cutting in 


4 


vogue amongst us at present was introduced by, 
the French revolutionists, and was regarded 
with dislike for a time by old-fashioned people 
as a sign.of Jacobin tendencies. It outlived 
that suspicion, and came to be universally re- 
garded asa great improvement upor the pig- 
tail, and still more upon the wig. I am not sure, 
however, that it is destined to resist for ever the 
changes of fashion; and, ‘judging from the low 
negro-like look it gives to the’ natives who have 
been induced -to adopt it, I should fancy that it. 
is somehow out of harmony with nature, and 
that 2 more becoming fashion may yet be dis- 
covered. A native with a good head never 


looks so well, in my judgment, as when he 


shaves his head entirely, after the simply severe 
style of the ancient Greek philosophers, and I 
should suppose that in this warm climate no 
other style can feel so cool and comfortable.. 
On the other hand, I never regard a native with 
more pity, from a dressing-room point of view, 
than when I see him imitating, or rather carica- 
turing, our present English fashion,—letting his 
straight black hair grow to twice the length of 
ours, though innocent of the use of brush and 
comb, and plastering it over with oil till it 
shines in the dark and smells in the sun! Iam 
not disposed, however, to dogmatize in matters 
of fashion, knowing that tastes differ. It is a 
matter of indifference to me how people wear 
their hair, provided they take care to keep it 
clean. All Largue for is that it should be re- 
garded aS a matter of taste, not a matter of reli- 
gion, and that if we dislike the kudumi and 
wish natives to cut it off and to shave their 
heads, we should appeal, not te their consciences, 
but to their wish to improve their looks. 

None of the arguments I have used in defence 
of the lawfulness of native Christians retaining 
the kudumi,if they like, can fairly be made 
use of in defence ofcaste... Caste is anti-social 
in its own nature, irrespective of its origin and 
history, and is therefore anti-Christian; whereas 
the kudumi, being admitted to be in itself a 
tuft of hair and.no more, if tt is not heathenish 
in its origin and history, the assertion that it is 
heathenish is baseless, and the wearing of it is 
no more opposed. to Christianity or social duty 
than the wearing of the moustache. 

Courtsllum, Tinneveli, 7th Sept. 1867. 
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A GRANT OF KING GUHASENA OF VALABHI. 
BY J. G. BUHLER, Ps.D. 


The subjoined transcript and translation ‘of 
the second half of a SAsana issued by king 
Guhasena have been prepared according to a 
copner-plate presented by the Karbhari of Walla 
to Lient. F. B. Peile, of H. M. 26th Regt. N. L., 
and lent to me by the owner. The plate ap- 


parently forms part of the finds made during the | 


last cold weather, when, according tc information 
received, eleven pieces were dug up. Its size 
was originally twelve inches by nine; but it has 
been badly injured on two sides. Fortunately 
the missing pieces contained little more than 
the well-known honorific epithets of the grantor. 
Only in. line 8 an important word, which de- 
scribed the position of the convent of Dudda,: 
has been lost. 

The letters of this grant are smaller than 
those of the Sisana of Dhruvasena I, but larger 
than those in the inscriptions of Dharasena If 
and the later kings. The form of the letters 
d, v, k, and of the attached uw, which in Dhruva- 
sena's plate is angular, has become rounded. 


The tail of the /, in several cases, passes over and 


nearly envelopes the whole letter. Still there is 
a great difference between the characters of this 
plate and those belonging tc the times of the 
later kings, where the form of the writing 
greatly resembles current hand.* 

Imperfect as this grant is, it has nevertheless 
a great interest. For, firstly, it fixes approxim- 
ately the date of one of the earlier kings of the 
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Valabhi dynasty. Secondly, 16 gives an im- | 


portant contribution towards the history of 
Buddhism in Valabhi. We find that the convent 
founded by Dudda, the sister’s danghter of 
Dhravasena I, continued to fonrish and to enjoy 
the protection of the rulers. The mention of 
the eighteen Buddhist schools which were re- 
presented in Dnudda’s convent is also of im- 
portance, because it confirms a statement made 
by Hiwen Thsang. The latter says (Mémoires, 


* The plate has been photographed, and copies will be 
pies to learned societies interested in Oriental ques- 
ons. 
+ Wassilief, Der -Buddhismus, p. 64. I will menti 
hera that another statement of Hiwen Thsang’s (II. 164), 
viz. that near town there was a convent built by 
Q-iche-lo, is confirmed by my grant of Dharasena If. The 
Gia name of the founder is, however, not Achdro, bat 
* t i 
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If. 162) thatin the hundred convents of Valabhi 
the. Hinayina was chiefly studied. Now the 
eighteen schools of our grant can only refer to 
the HinayAna, because this division of Buddhism 
is known to have been cultivated in that num- 
ber of Nikayas.t 

A third point which deserves attention is the- 
statement that this grant was written by Skan- 
dabhaia, the minister ofpeaceand war. Thissame- 
person executed also the grants of Guhasena’s 
son Dharasena IT, and of his fourth descendant 
Dharasent IV. The grants of Dharasena I are 
dated T° &, which Prufessor Bhandarkar has 
rightly interpreted to mean 272,t and F 3G). 
which I read 277:§ and that of Dharasena IV 
“a© > read by Professor Bhandirkar as 326. 
Now this gives Skandzbhata a tenure of office 
lasting fifty-four years. Our new grant shows. 
that he held office under Guhasenz also. If the 
second sign in the date of cur grant is taken 
with Professor Bhandarkar for 50,;| the grant is 
dated in 256: consequently Skandabhata must 
have been at least seventy years in office. It 
seems very improbable that a man should last 
so long; I prefer, therefore, to take the @/ for 
60. The fact is that we know nothing for 
certain regarding the signs for 50 and 60, and 
the one unknown sign @/ which occurs on the 
Valabhi plates may stand, for all we know, for 
either. The above-mentioned facts regarding 
Skandabhata appear, however, to make is more 
probable that it must be read as 60. 


Transeript. 
[aarTaereneraimae | saray: [a] a 
TATITCA SS aaM [seas aC ae | —t— 
[aat: cas epariaannierait Tee | TrT- 
TeqTU TSAI | —A— 

[areaeteietet ] sade: Mage e- 
Ree [fararaet: =aCT-j—2 





I Jour. B. Br. BR. As. Soc. X., 69 et sega. 


§ This date is taken from my unpublished grant, and 

T give it here merely in crder to show that Professor: 

~ Bhéndirkar’s interpretation of the sign for ths decade ia 

correct. For the sign which cccurs on my plate resembies 

rad bs sign for 79 in the Jandgedh inscription of 
uw Aman. 


i} Loc, céé. p. Zi. 
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[sar AMAT ATCA PTT ATA TART EAS: AYA 
Garedaaara [frag] -8— 

qeamirere: TTT aRNYTOSHTATAAT: 
qaqieaT: —&— 

ft [nat] crgete: Fast argent 
HAA TAA. TMTSTT HAT ~i— 

NCAR IRUE SURE XOCCCIGIEL DIKCoIL (Gch ie 
MaTeYMARL TVANTTRT THA T—S— 

— FHA MATE TEAUCATT AST AAT TAT - 


aSIT AAT HARA SAT MFT A. A—L— 
OUT TSS, TATE M SATO TET T a ea 
HSA TSU TISLAT AT STANT NST. eh 
TT HOST TEAR apa AT) aN Ae 
RCE COUR GCL) alas AUUcTat ATMyA—Lo— 
meMeOTet sevonAseh wlcrTMareTTTaT- 
ote yMesrety WAT aratrarcrearsa [fe ]-w 
SahaRNeaTed sR Tat 
asa mame YT: FTF 
(ta]—A2 
aaa Reena aaaommnaayqiasaea- 
gqacaenarbwere myst aad FT ylaeT- 
[a]—28 : 
RAAT AAT TARE: UCT A 
qaitenaedat asad a dar [g]—<e— 
aRineQTTRN ets THAT: TETAS 
qraRedyaemays | te ates [a] A 
tea owaleaadigeatt | Preetareantrat 
aif St ara Sy TACT Tata -RERTERAT «TAT 
[avatar | —ia— 
macs: | TOTTT Ta: TTT AAT HHT | 
ARAM | ee aN FETs [PReT]—Les 

wy failed ainaaetacrienaeacatet || F 
aie TG AITs— —ke— 


1. About fifteen letters have becu lost in the begin- 
ning, aid nine or ten at the end. They have been supplied 
from Prof. Bhindarhar’s plats, Jour. BR. Br. 8. As. Soe. X. 
77, The restoration of the following lines is made from 
the same goure.. 

4. Read ATE instoad of FORTE °. 

G. Tho sign used in tho original before FAST is the 
Jihvamiliys. eos 

7. Que side of the horizontal strake of a in WTTR 8 
sisibte. Tho word ecears aiso in the Breach plates of the 
Gurjara kings. . Akshara 32 is halt obliterated. 

8 The iret three letters may have been qayt. An 
i is etiil visible, and below it a letter bea:mg some resem- 

blanco tas 4% as well os a fragment of a & or J before it. 
1t.- TIAA 2 isa hipens styli. Read vqaa °. 

19, PETS 2 lapses stulb for fryryt. 

ig. ‘Fhe sign used in GF: as the Upidhnauiys. 
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Translation. 


(His son is) the devotee of Mahesvara, the 
illustrious Mahdraja Guhasena, who proved his — 
courage by splitting tke temples of the rutting 
elephants of his extemies, the rays of whose 
footnails mingle with the glitter of the crest- 
jewels of his enemies who are prostrate before 

~him in consequence of his power, who gives its 
proper significance to his title raja (winner of 
hearts), since he won the hearts of his subjects 
by carefully keeping to the path prescribed im 
all the Smritis, who in beauty surpasses Cupid, 

in splendour the moon, in firmness the Lord of 
mountains, in depth the ocean, in wisdom the 

preceptor of the gods, in riches the Lord of 
wealth,—who, intent on affording safety to 

those seeking refuge with him, cares not a straw 

for his own interest,—who rejoices the hearts 

of the learned and of his affectionate friends by 

granting them more wealth than their prayers 

demand—wha is as it were the incarnate delight 

ofthe whole world. (He,) being in good health, 

aildresses these commands to all his servants and 

officials, heads oftowns, heads of villages, fortune- 

tcllers, soldiers, his faithful judges,* police 

officers, reecivers of revenue, thicl-cxtchers, 

princes and ministers representing royalty and so 

forth, as well as to (all) others whatever their 

connexion (with the government) may be : 

Bo it known unto-you, that in order to obtain 
for my parents and for myself benefits in this 
life and the next according to my desires, I have 
granted, (confirming my gift,) by pouring ont 
waiter, to the community of the reverend Sakya 
monks, belonging to the eighteen schools (of the 
Ifinayana) who have come from various direc- 


2 = 





* Tani doubtful about the correctness of my renderings 
of FATHER and Yh: Though {7 means ‘firm, 
‘faithfal,’ and 3{P7RA VR ‘a judge,’ it is nevertheless 
not improhable that the eampound has a fochnieal mean- 
ing. ART occurn iu Prof. Dowson’s and my Garjara 
plates, connected with rijasimanta on the one side, and 
vishaynpati on the other side. In those documents 1 
may hear the sense of ‘governor of 2 province,’ as Prof. 
Dowson translates it. At all events it seems to denote 
a person of high rank. In this plate, whero it ia con- 
nected with the police officers and thief-catchers, the 
Litter being probably our Puggces (Pagis), it must refer to 
an official of low rank. As YH means also ‘revenue,’ 1 
conjecture that UH Jonctes the saye-accountants and 
receivers of reverie, called now Talitis or Kulkarnis, The 
Pet. dhet. wivte far rice only the meaning ‘ groom,” but. 
for HTT ‘ggsomeus of 2 province’ nid ‘ bead of a village.’ 
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tions to the great convent of Dudda built by 
the venerable Dudda and situated... . 
order to procure food, clothing, seats, remedies 
and medicines* for the sick, and so forth, the 
following four villages :— 

Samipattavdiaka, situated between Anumanyt 
and Pippatarunkheri, and Sangaménaka in the 
townsnip of Manduli, as weil as Naddiya, and 
Clossavt in Deiakahdra,t with......, with 
.... . with the revenue in dry and green 
fproduce), corn and geld, and with the right to 
forced labour arising (therefrom), according to 
the analogy of the familiar instance of the 
ground and the cleft. 

Wherefore no obstruction should be made to 
im who, by virtue of his belonging to the 
gommunity of the reverend Sakya monks, enjoys 
{these villages), tills (the iand) or causes it to be 
tilled. And the future werthy kings of our 
race, understanding the instability of power, 
the frailty of humanity, and the benefits derived 
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from gifts of Iand which are common {to all 
protecting them), shouid consent to and: protect 
this our grant; and he who takes it, or allows 
it to be taken away sail obtain the stuishmenis 
of the five (kinds of} evil acts, and, living in 
the three (kinds of) existences, shall be guilty 
of the five mortal sins as well as. of the mincr 
sins. 

(It has) also (been declared :} What good 
man would resume property which oui sf sear 
of poverty kings have given for pious purposes, 
and which vesembles leavings and vomited 
(food) ? 

Many kings as Szyara and others have 
enjoyed the earta. To him who possesses the 
earth belongs the fruit thereof. 

My own verbal order. Aly own sign-manual, 
(that) of the illustrious Mehiraja Guhasewe. | 
Written by Skandabheta, charged withthe zin- 
istry of war and peace, in the dark half of 
Migha 266. 








SANSERIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Esq., Bo.C.S. 


in the Sanskrit and Old Canarese inscrip- 
tions, on walls and pillars of temples, on de- 
tached stone-tablets and monumental stones, 
and on copper-plates, of the Canarese Districts 
of the Bombay Presidency and the neighbour- 
ing territories of Madras, Maistir, and Haidara- 
bid, there exist abundant ma‘ecrials for com- 
piling a tolerably detailed and connected his- 
torical account of that part of the country for a 
period of seven or eight centuries from about the 
middle of the fifth century A. D., and at the 
same time for iflustrating the gradual develop- 





* For the translation of the word 444] compare the 
Petersburg Dict. s. v. TFG S. 

+ The translation of privozyarcquires Justification. In the 
Broach platesthe phrase ach: tabhate pri-vesya orch/tabhat& 

privetya occurs, and the word means ‘to be entered,’ being 
the fat. passive part. of vii with prat¢a. Here it seems to have 
the game meaning. Itis clear from the statements about the 
other three villages that the compound Anumanjiprivedya. 
pippeleraunkhariprivesya contains something ubout the 
situation of Samipattavataka., I take therefore, Anumanji 
aud Pippelarunkhari to stand in the ablative ease. Pippa- 
laran was assigned to the convent ef Duddé by 
Dhrovasena, I: Jad. Ant. TV. p. LOG, 

TD From gome correspondence on the aubject that I have 
peraxed, it appears that the Elliot Collection comprised 
altayether 1,839 stone wad copper-plate inseriptions; a 
large number of these, however, were in the Peolugu lan- 
waaye and characters. The series preseptal to the three 
Socicties appears to have included all the Sunskyit and Old 

eae inkeriptions, and a few in the Telugu language. 
Bt appears ule that Sir W. Ellict’s translations were made 
by ‘Kadamberi Jagaunadhan Gora’ and ‘ Vavilala Sub- 


ment of the modern forms of its vernacular 
language. 

But little, however, has as yet been done 
towards bringing these materials within the 
reach of those who can utilize them. 

Some forty years ago a collection of manu- 
script copies of five hundred and ninety-five of 
these inscriptions was presented in triplicate 
by Mr. (now Sir Walter) Elliot, of the Madras 
Civil Service, to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London and the Branch Societies of Bombay 
and Madras.~ These copies were made by 





baravn’, who in 1871 held respectively the poste of Tree- 
sury Deputy-Collector in the Godfvari District ond Sub. 
Magistrate of ‘ Puluvaram.’ One of the men empioyed by 


' Sir W. Elliot to decipher and copy the inscriptione was 
d 


‘Chipuri Jeyaramedu,’ who, in 18/1, was a Cattle-pound 
Gumista on Ks. 10 per mensem et the ‘ Bapatia’ Taluké 
Kach'ri.—Fhis man had kept private copies uf 873 Telugu 
inscriptions out of the whole collection, end measures were 
taken by the Government of Madras to secure these ecpics; 
but with what ultimate result 1 bavs not heer able to as- 
certain. Another man thus employed was Nagappa Saéstri, 
now deceased, of Rén in the Dhérwid Distriet; a few 
duplicates of the. copies made, by him for Sir W. Elliot 
were shown to me by hia son Siddhappe ; they wero very 
inaccurate und incomplete, nag seemed to be anythi 
but trustworthy. The samo correspondence states that the 
Elliot Cullection was “ completely destroyed by salt water 
on the voyage to Kogland ina vessel inden with sugar ;” 
this denotes probably Sir W. Ellict’a own copies of the 
Telugu inscriptions, and perbaps the copy of the Sanskrit 
and Old Cunurese inscriptions inte for the Londou 
Society. Some of the original copporplates would appesr 
to be stil] in existence in England, 
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native lands, end were in many cases of doubt- i in Madras mn connexion with the Mackenzie 


ful accuracy, bat the collection would have 
_ Dbeen’a most usefal guide in prosecuting further 
researches of this kind. Recent inquiries, how- 
ever, after this collection have resalted in the 
diseovery that the copies presented tp the 
Branch Societies have been entirely lost sight 
of and cannot now be traced; and the copy 
presented to the Londen Soestety is virtualiy 
inaccessible in this country.. Ail rhat new 
remains to the public of Sir WV. Elliot's labours 
vonsists of his old Canarese Alrhabet* and the 
Paper on Hindu Inseriptions F in which he 
summarizes the historical resnits of bis re- 
searches; and these even are now ont cf print 
and very hard to be procured. 

Another very extensive MS. collection, com- 
prising much infermation of a similar kind, 
was made in Southern India br the late Ccicnel 
Mackenzie, and is stillim cxistence ci Madyvas. 
This collection, again, has never vci been made 
accessible to the public; but there are hopes 
that before very long w general sammary of ifs 
contents, and selected portions of it in detazl, 
will be published by the gentleman ff in whese 
charge it now is on behalf of Government. 

These are, I believe, the only large ecilections 
thut have ever beon madc. Researches ly other 
inquirers have been made pubiie, bat they are 
mosily ofa detached kind, and, together with 
the reports on the contents of the Mackenzie 
Colleetion thai have been issucd, are scatiered 
over the pages of the journals of Hterary 
societies in such a way as to be accessible, and 
frequently to be known, only to those who have 
the fortune to live in the neighbourhood of large 
librarics. 

In other parts of the empire activity is being 
displayed by Government in respect of the 
preservation and publication of ancicnt remains 
and records. In the north of India there is an 
Archeological Departinent which publishes, at 
the same time with the ot}er resalis of its in- 
quirics, all inseriptions that are met with. In 
Ceylon an Oriental scholar has reeently been 
deputed by the Government to examine, copy; 
and publish the reck inseriptions. As indicated 
above, afiother Oriental scholar. is now at work 





* Published at Bombay in 1833. 

+ Published originally in No. VHT. of the Taurned? of the 
Royal Asiatic Soctefe, and reprinted, with the corrections 
and emendations of the aathor, in vel. VIL. of the Ma- 
deus dournad af Lilcrature and Setence. 
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Collection. And in this Presidency Mr. Burgess 
has latterly been employed on the duty of in- 
vestigating and reporting on the Archeological 
Remains. 

The Canarzse Conntry, howevrer,—the richest 
of all in inscriptions,—is still left to remain 
the feid of casual and intermittent private re- 
scarch of necessarily a very imperfect kind. 
During ¢ short tour through pari of the Cana- 
res2 Country in the early part of last year, 
Mr. Burgess took advantage of the opportunity 
thus aiforded him, and prepared and has pub- 
ished $ excellent facsimiles of over thirty of its 
cnscriptions. But his duties have now taken 
Sim to another part of the Presidency, and a 
long time must probably elapse before he will 
visit tue Canarese, Country again. 

The only record of any Governmen. action 
in respact of the inscriptions of the Canarese 
Country is to be found ina photographic col- 
ection of about ninety inscriptions, on stone- 
tablets and copper-plates, at Chitrakaldurga, 
Balagimve, Harihar, and other plaves to the 
south, made by Major Dixon, H. Al.’s 22nd Regi- 
ment M.N.I., for the Government of Maiséir and 
published bv that Government in 1865.|| Not 
long ago, it is true, it was in contemplation - by 
tke Bombay Government to employ an officer 
op. the special cuty of preparing for publication 
2 reliable ccllection of Canarege inscriptions ; 
bat,—on the ground that, as the basis of the work 
was io have been the Elliot Collection, the dis- 
appencance of that collection renders 1t impossi- 
ble for anything farther to be done,—the project 
seems to have been‘ abandoned for the present 
at all events. 

To Major Dixon’s collection mentioned above 
we Lave to add a series of about sixty photo- 
graphic copies of inscriptions, from negatives 
taken by the late Dr. Pigou, Bo.M.S., and Col. 
Biges, R.A., and edited in 3866 by Mr. Hope, 
Bo.C:S., for and at the cost of the Committee 
of Architectural Antiquities of Western India. 
A synopsis of the contents of this work, by 
the late Dr. Bhau Daiji, is to be found at pp. 
314—333 of No. xxvii. vol. IX. of the Jourival 
of the Bombay Branch of the Reyal Asiatic 











t Dr. Oppert. 

§ Report of the First Season's Operations of the At- 
chwologizal Survey of W. India, ti the Belgaum end 
Keladgi Dist: iets (india Office, 1874). 

i Conf, Ind, Ant, vol. IL p. 184. 
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Society ; many of the notices, however, are very 
imperfect, and some are full of inaccuracies that 
may mislead. 

These two works contain all that is as yet 
generally. available towards a history of the 
Canarese Country and its language. And, as, 
in addition to many of the inscripfions thus 
published being altogether insignificant, and in 
addition to some in one of the two books being 
only different copies by another hand of those 
in the other, the photographs are on a very 
small scale,* and frequently are so indistinct 
in details as to be practically illegible, the field 
thus offered for investigation becomes of a very 
limited extent. 

Official duties leave but little leisure for pri- 
yate study; but, as a commencement towards 
placing on record for gencral reference a series of 
Old Canarese inscriptions in a connected form, 
[ propose publishing from time to time im the 
pages of this journal such of thé contents of these 
pooks as I have leisure to look into. Occasionally 
Tinay add inscriptions copied from the originals 
by mysclf or under my direct supermtenclence. 
And, wheneyer I am able, I shall give such 
notes of my own on the subject of inscriptions 
at other places as may tend to elucidate the 
subject-matter of the text, or to indicate where 
further information bearing on it may be found. 
lf others, to whom other copies of these two 
cellvetions may be available, will codperate, 
sach of the inscriptions as can be satisfactorily 
edited from the photographs may soon be dis- 
posed of, and a great deal of useful information 
he placed on record. 

According to the language used, the tuserip- 
tions of the Canarese Country may be distri- 
butad over three periods. Inthe older mscrip- 
tions the language is as a rule entircly Sanskrit; 
oceasionally Old Canarese words are introduced, 
but they are not of frequent oceurrenee, and 
trom their isolation it is often diffleult to deter- 
mine their meanings. In the next stage, both 
‘ the Sanskrit and the Old Canarese languages 
are used conjointly, the latter usually predomin- 
ating; frequently the transition from the Sans- 





—_ 


* For instance,—Plate No. 20 of Major Dixon’s work 
contains a photograph 9)” high by £[“ wide of an inserip- 
tron of ninety-four lines averaging about fifty letters cath 
on 2 atoue-tablet 11°2” high by 3'62* broad. The original 
is in the most excellent order, and must be legible from 
hepinumy te end with ease and certainty; bnt, so small 
are the letters in‘the photovraph, tliat it isa very difficult 
matter to devipher and edit the contents. To phutugraph 


« 
a ac Serra I FRE I II i Pay ent a 
a eh ne rl merece se nab AB bene ele ae edn Bg re tee ne 





krit to the Canarese language and idiom, and 
wice versd,'is very abrupt. Lastly, the more 
modern inscriptions are entirely in the Old 
Canarese languuge and idiom, with of course 
a copious intermixture of pure as well as’ cor- 
rupted Sanskrit words; the opening invocations 
and_the closing benedictive and imprecatory 
verses are sometimes pure Sanskrit and some- 
times Canarese. Speaking generally, the pure 
Sanskrit period lasts up to about the middle 
of the ninth century 4.D., the mixed Sanskrit 
and Old Canarese period lasts from then up to 
about the middle of the eleventh century, and 
the pure Old Canarese period then commences ; 
the limits of these periods may be more defi- 
nitely fixed when a greater number of the 
imscriptions have been examined in detail. 
Pure Sanskrit inscriptions are of course to be 
met with down to the last, but, after the first 
period specified above, they are the exception 
and not the rule; it should be remarked, how- 
ever, that copper-plate inscriptions are almost 
always Sanskrit, whatever their age may be. 
The inscriptions of the earliest period are not 
very numerous; by far the majority belong to 
the sccond and third periods. 

As regards the characters used, the earlier 
inscriptions of the pure Sanskrit period are in 


: the old Cave-alphabet, the source of both the 


ne ee en 


, modern square Dévanigari characters and thie 


round Canarese characters. The Old Canarese 
alphabet began to be elaborated, by rounding 
off the angular points of the characters of the 
Cave-alphabet, towards the end’ of the pure 
Sanskrit period. By about ihe middle of the 
tenth century it assumed a defined and settled 
character. About the commencement of the 
thirteenth century the charaéters began to de- 
teriorate and to pass into the modern forms ; 
in some respects the modern Telugu alphabet 
represents, more closely than the Modern Cana- 
rese alphabet does, the Old Canarese alphabet 
of .the third period specified above. Pure 
Sanskrit inscriptions of the latter part of the 
first period and of the second and third periods 
are frequently engraved in the Old Canarese 
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inscriptiuns successfully, the extreme length of the 
plate must be applied to the breadth, and not the height, 
of the original, which must then be copied In a suecession 
of plates, the lowest two or three lines of the highest 
plate being repeated as the highest lines of the next 
plate, and so on, tu prevent confusion and the possible 


omission uf any part of the original. 


* 


; indian /intiquary, Vol. IV. 
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eharacters; but the reverse of this is of rare 
occurrence. The later Sanskrit inscriptions are 
usually in the characters which I know by the 
name of the ‘ Kayastha’ or ‘ Grantha’ alphabet, 
and ‘it is to be noticed that in the case of in- 
scriptions on stone-tablets these characters are 
usually both of a better type and more carefully 
cut than in the case of copper-plate inscriptions ; 
this alphabet is much the same as that met with 
in Sanskrit MSS. in this part of the country. 
No. I. 

The inscription submitted herewith is from 
Plate No. .53 of Major Dixon’s work. The 
original, in the Old Canarese language and 
in somewhat large and slanting Old Canarese 
characters, is ona stone tablet 4/2” high by 
2 92” broad at Balag am v e,—the Balligive of 
the inscription, or Balligrime (Major Dixon’s 
No. 39), or Balipura (é/., No. 72),—in Maisir, 
about twenty miles to the 8.H. of Banawasi. 

The emblems at the top of the stone are :— 
In the centre, a seated figure of Jinéndra; on 
its right, a priest or worshipper, and above him 
the sun; and on its left, a cow and calf, above 
which the portion of the stone bearing a repre- 
sentation of the moon has been broken away. 


_ The inscription records a grant made in the 
Saka year 97) (a.p. 1948-9), being the Sarva- 
dhari saimeelsira, by a private person toa Jain 
temple, while the Great Chieftain Chavundariya 
was governing at his capital of Balligave, 
as the subordinate of the Chilukya king S 6mé- 
Svaradéva IJ, the district known as the 
Banavisi Tweive-thousand. 

Balligave would appcar to have been the 
chief town of the circle of willages known az 
the Jiddulige Seventy, which probably consti- 
tute a minor division of the Banavasi Twelve- 
thousand. I have not succecded in tracing 
Jidduhge on the map. 

The two-fold invocation,x—one Jain and one 
Vaishnava,—at the beginning ofthe mscription, 
—and the statement at the end that the lord 
Nigavarma®, whoever he may ba, built 
temples of Jina, Vishnu and Siva, are worthy of 
note as indicating the religious toleration that 
existed at that time. 

Chaivundariya is one of the later Ka- 
dambas of Banavisi; he is mentioned by Sir W. 
Elliot | as being in Saka 969 the head of the 
fanuly, but his exact place in the gencalogy 
cannot yet b> determined. 


Transeripiion.t 


[1] 


Sees ebAoH anor masceperesl So ] 


[2] Beomdy(g,, {Pte geBRs TIA Ss Somes it 
[3] Rea, AWN, ow wes odo B23 HO SomeseRsNsee ZTS>e- 

[4] Aes) wUaLB Le, VFO RBigs se Ses ‘ EFOTIET PIES 3)? 
[5] (85 JPA ewe Bess DacdyTeep zBSrA Sz Ure eerveey seg wc 
[6] A RA, RawyATH cede Tepe, My THIE9, FVITV9 SSaAN2y- 
[7] vasezyds sareg, eon Bdzyaetic BAT Sst=o = Fob eerenr SN- 


+ 


[8] 


DUT ADF Arad Rees Ree 20, W)e2 9 esse, Bo PAs - 


[9] eta ngresdo Send SanBFonevsIRATe> B25, NBBOT,0 Ge 

[10] RRess05 MAAARDA WIL RL Lewhs, Dods09 SeyyT> exe, $]- 
. 

[1ij eacecesRG SAAT, Ey, AID SS DIS CEA sea we Redo 





* The name of Nigavarm’ appears twiee in Sir -W. 
Elliot s genealogy of the Kidambas of Banavici anterior 
to Saka 955. 


t+ Whose reading of his name is Chimandariya. The 
sucond letter of the name has been effaced in the present 
inscription; IT have supplied it ag ‘ru’ and net ‘ma,’ 
because ‘Chavunda’ is undoubtedly the reading in some 
inscriptions relating to the Sinda family which I shall 
shortly pabisb in the Javr. B. Br. RB. As. Soe., and it is 
further bourne ont by the abbreviated form ‘Chnaurda’ 
which also occurs ; 





_+ Letters sapplied, when efficed or illegible in the ori- 
ginal, from conjectoro or from other sources, are piven in 
aquure brackets,—! 7] ;' and esrrections, emendations, and 
doubtful points, in ordinary brackets.—~( |); note of in- 
terrogution before a letter in ordinary brackets denotes a 
doubtful atternatire reading, nnd a note of interrogation 
after sach a letter denotes 2 doabt as to the propriety of 
& correction or emendstion. My standards of orthography 
are, for Sanskfit words Prof. Monier Wiliams’ Sanskrit. 
English Dictionary, and for Canarese words the Rev. D. 
Sanderson’s enlarged edition of tho Rav. W. Reeves 


* Dictionary. 
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[12] [ 3 ]émrdsog BIDDF wL2O08eH Raigr meORORA To Boek 3203 Boag 


[13] []8 OB. RIDA, aetdRI83, eA FAD, r), Oz) : eosnoeex- 
[14], 9803 BR SQ Son, 0Fd Beta) Bev BSD, eieermds gerdd 
[15] BROA  BeAdss,o wry rvo ary eR 2008 Send coal. 
[16] 520 ae AVZod Yd che doF Besos AsseG Feu, Aes 
[17] WB, Tay, ete 8p aR EMEEAISATD Ags Deo ed 
[18] Wenteeren soe CL,CRTOLA , cds Sy, Bey 8 Fares Fe 
[291 oF Rees BAe — es HT ee REO BUI WO sage S al sae] 


[20] a BNA oS 


e ninnsace coos Gay FLeBIS, 2 FWUTBTO Tege were Wee de - 


4 


[21] dee BROS Rane sesco CFOS? Depr Sone J® Sacses Backes wmxso 


[22] comsedod)o cc) RIPE FROG MIF,  CeHES WATDEI CHAS com 
[23] obese 2.2209 Bro BXo Sm vo @ Ryo Gewse Rd ees Foo Tp2- 
[24] DRIER Reeso awso ms Brsdo $8 meee, jec8ee = MHowSHd. so 
[23] Redeeo §=— xUileo |= es ESB BAIS cdo DY, es PAeRe- 
[25] Wye8 Dyer —aroh$e  FySog MAR eexro oe 
[27] Savave 2m HEHNBYTA Fa BOAR EPDE( 7) Wo 
[28] Qusdo = CRD BAD weAday,F De DBaBrwo c) 


Trinslativie. 

May the scripture of the lord of the three 
worlds,—the seripture of Jina, which has for 
its efficacious characteristic the pleasing and 
inost profound science of the assertion of possi- 
hilities*,—be victorious! Victorious is the boar- 
like form of V ishnut which became manifest, 
troubling the occan and having the earth resting 
upon the tip of its uplifted right tusk ! 

Hail! While the vietorions reigu of the 
prosperous Trailédkyamalladéva, t—the 
asylum of the universe, the favourite of the world, 
the supreme king of great kings, the supreme 
lord, the most venerable, the glory of the family of 
SatyaSraya§, the ornament of the Cha- 
lukyas,—was continuing, he, whose head was 





* ‘ Syddridi, exsertor of possibili ties, is 2 name applied 
to the Jains; see H. H. Wilson, Essuys un the Reliyion 
efthe Hindns, vol. 1. p. 316. 


¥ The allusion ia to the incarnation of Vishnu as a boar 
bo reseue the earth, which had been carried inte the depths 
of the ocean Ly the demon Hiranyiksha. 


= fhe Chilukya king Somésvaradéva I,—Saka 


S62 F to OL 7—Sir W, Ethot. ‘ 


§ * Satydsra ya’, hein whom teuth is icherent, was the. 
Lame sequired by the Chilukya king Polikt st f. or Pulikead 


- Fland the (bal 


: ‘ya family ishenee cdlled the ‘Saty isa 
rayakolp. ar ms 


pe a 
ne eee ere hle Mee Ree tie Sage Ae TN ee ote woes mee ae mewpglbanenrene 


ee 


ep ae ee 


ae 


ii‘ Mahimandaléivara,'—lt., lurd of a large province. — 


adorned (when he bowed himself in the act ot 
performing obeisance) with the fresh blossoms 
that were his feet (as if with a garland}, was:— 

Hail !:—the fortunate Mahimandaléévara king 
Chivundariya, who was possessed of all 
the glory of the names commencing with “The 
Great Chieftain || who has attained the five 
Mahkdsabdas* ; the excellent lord of the city 
of Banavisipura; he who has acquired the 
choice favonr of the goddess Mahilakshm!; he 
who delights in liberality ; he who is the preceptor 
of those that betake themselves to him t(?) ; he 


who is courageous, even when he has no one to 


assist him; he whvis the bravest of brave men ; 
he who is a very Gandabhérundat ; 
he who has three royal halls of andience§ (?); 


* Probably 
daléivara, &e. 








five such titles as Makdrija, Mahkdman- 
Conf, Ind. Ant. vol. Lp. $1, note. 


t ‘Ayaddekdcyw’ ; in the sense in which L have taken 
it. ‘dyad.’ te.‘ Gyat, must be the present partiviple of 
the Sanskrit root ‘7,’ go, with the prefix’ 4,’ but I doubt 
whether the present participle in * at’ van be used in such 2 
compound. If the analysis is ‘dyada-dchdrya,’ ‘dyada’ 
is the Canarese genitive of ‘dya,? i Weoate, TELEHUeC, geanit, 
an estublished or customary fees but in this ease wu suit- 


able meauing scems to be deducible. 
7 A fabulous bird with two 
of elephants. 
§ ‘ Mérurdydsthéna? 


heads which preys on the fesh 
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he who is a very Sathkara towards the bulls | called Ashtépavasigattu t+; and to the west a 


whick are the brave chiefiains decorated with 
badges of honour; he who is the best of heroes 
who wear badges of honour en their faces and 


' hands; he who is a very Vikramiditya ; he who. 


is the elephant® of Jagad¢kamalla.” 

While he was governing the Banavasi 
Twelve-thousand,—on Sunday, the thirteenth 
lanar day of the bright fortnigh: of the month 
Jyéshtha of the Sarvadhari sairatsara which 
was the year of the Saka 970, at the capital of 
Balligdve, Ké{avanandi—who fasted for 
eight days at a time, and who was the disciple 
of Méshanandibhattiraka of the sect of the 
Balagiragana which belonged to the god Jaja- 
buti-Sri-Sintinathat, being actuated by venera- 
tion, gave to the Basadi f of the Bhalarar, with 
oblations of water, five imuttars§ of rice-land by 
the (measure of the) staff called Bhérundagale}} 
in the rice-land called Pulleya-bayal | of the 
eapital of Balligdve which is near to* the 
Jiddulige Seventy. The boundaries of it are :-— 
To the north the rivulet of the lands of the 
village of Tinagundir; to the east a large and 
flat detached rock; to the south the enclosure 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
f 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3 
| 
| 


stone set upright in the ground. 

There kas not been and there never shall 
be on the earth any one equal to the Gandabhé- 
runda in respect of religion and courage and 
truthfulness and liberality. 

‘“ This general bridge of piety of kings should 
ever be preserved by you;’’—thus does Rama- 
chanira make his earnest request to all future 
princes. The earth has been enjoyed by many 
kings, commencing with Sagara; he, who for 
the time being possesses it, enjoys the benefit 
of it. To give in one’s own person is a very 
easy maiter, but the preservation of (the 
religious grant of) another is troublesome; if 
one would discriminate between granting and 
preserving, verily preserving is better than 
granting. He who confiscates land that has 
been given, whether by himself or by another, 
is born for sixty thonsand years a8 a worm in 
ordure. 

At the desire of the king, the lord Naiga- 
yarma caused to be built a temple of Jina, a 
temple of Vishnu, a temple of Isvara, and a tem- 
ple of the saints, in the country of Banavase. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANDA. 


The Ediior of the Indian Antiquary. 

Srr,—In your last number ‘for May) the Rev. 
R. Collins has printed some desultory remarks— 
‘““ Manicheans on the Malabar Coast”—in which he 
disputes certain positions advanced by me in a 
monograph on the Pahlavi inscriptions of South 
India. In the course of his remarks Mr. Collins 
revives some notions respecting the so-called 
Syrians of Malabar which I had imagined to be 
obsolete in consequence of it being well ascertained 
that, besides being incredible in themselves, these 


theories entirely yant evidence to support them. 
ee ee ee 


* Conf. ‘Séauanasitgs,’ the lion of Séna, and ‘ Boppa-. 


nasings, the lina of Boppa, which are titles of the 
Hatia chieftains Kartavirya I. and. Lakshmidéva IT. 
respectively ; sve line 6-7 of No. [V. and line 63-4 of No. Vil. 
of the Raita inscriptions pablished by mein vol. X. No. 
xxix. of the Jour. Bo. Br. 2. As. Suc. 

+ The sixteenth of the Juin Tirthankaras. 

+ ‘Rasadi, a Jain temple; the word is a Tadbhava 
corruption of the Sanskrit ‘nasati,’ abode, dwelling, o 
Jain monustery ; the modern forn is ‘ Baste’, 

§ ‘ Muétwr,—an ancient land-measure the value of which 
is not now known. 

| ‘Bhérunlagale, the stiff (‘gate’) of the Bhérunda. 
Bhérwudli? is the samo as ‘Gandabh“runda’. 

G ‘ Bayalu,’ ‘bayily, or ‘baila’ is the first of the threo 
kinds of riee-land in South Canara deseribed by Dr. 
Buchanan in hie Journey trough Maistr, Canara, and 
Malabar, aud is defined og “thet in the lower part of 


a alec oe ne 


I shall now show that Mr. Collins has not made 
the case any better than it was. He has not ad- 
duced new facts, and his argument is disfigured by 
several misunderstandings of the books he quotes. 

The attribution of the origin of South Indian 
Christianity to the Apostle Thomas seems very 
attractive to those who hold certain theological 
opinions, bat the real question is, On what evi- 
dence does it rest? Without real and sufficient 
evidence, so improbable a circumstance is to be 
at once rejected. Pious fictions have no value in 
historical research. Mr. Collins refers to Abdias 








valleys sshich are watered by small streams, from whence 
eanais are dag tu convey the water to the fields which, by 
this irrigation, are able to give annually two crops;” eee 
the Madras Roprint of 1870, vol. TI. pp. 228 and 200. In 
mode Canarese ‘bailu’ means also a plain, an open field, 
and the open country to the east is known as the Bai In- 
afmens distineuiahed from the Malnd4da- or Malé- 
da-désaorM alaonddnu, the hilly and wooded country 


lying along the Western Ghits. : 

* A comparison of passages in Sanskyit with passages 
in Old Canareso inscriptions shows that the Canarese 
‘batiya’ as used here is of the same parport as the Sanaknit 
Gauthyavartin’; but ‘baliye’ means near to, in the vietntty 
of, and I am doubtfal whether it _can bo satisfactorily con- 
nected with ‘ola’, inner, internal, or its derivatives. See 
note 37 to the franslation of No. VIL of the Raila Ineerip- 
tions referred to above. 

+ © Ashtip udtsigatte,’—the enclosure ( hathu’) af him 
who fasted for eight days at a time. 
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and Pantenus. Thanks to Dr. Wright, we now 
possess the Acts of Judas Thomas in an old Syriac 
text which cannot be very far from the original 
form ofthemyth. Dr. Wright (vol.i. p. xiv.) attri- 
butes this text to some time tot later than the 
4th century, and Dr. Haug connects the original 
text of this palpably Gnostic book with Bardesanes, 
who lived about the end of the second century. 
Bui this historically worthless composition (for it 
was written more than a hundred years after the 
events it relates), and which is the production of 
some ignorant and credulous man, even if it could 
be received as evidence, would only connect St. 
Thomas with the extreme north-west of India. Prof. 
Whitney and Dr. Haug,* with many others, look 
upon the pretended apostolic labours of St. Thomast 
in India or China as a pious fiction, and, as there 
is no better evidence than what I have mentioned 
above, it is impossible to do otherwise than assent 
to the conclusion ai which they have arrived. 
Nobody nowadays believes inthe visit of Brutus 
to Britain, yet it rests on as good evidence as the 
mission ‘of St. Thomas to South India, or even to 
India at all. Mr, Collins also refers to the story of 
Panteznus in support of his “ strong impression” 
that St. Thomas was “ the apostle both of Edessa 
and Malabar.” He says: ‘ Pantznus speaks in 
the second century of a gospel of St. Matthew 
being in India, and of the visit of an apostle.” It 
would be difficult to misrepresent more completely 
the story of Panteenus, which we know only by the 
late hearsay recorded by HZusehius and St. Jerome, 
and not directly.. Both expressly give the story 
as hearsay: “Itis said” that Panteuus reached 
- India, and found there a Gospel of St. Matthew 
(written in Hebrew characters) with some people 
‘“‘to whom the apostle Bartholemew had preached.”’ 
Mr, Collins makes out that we have the words of 
Panteenus, and that “ an apostle” (the italics are his 


own !) had preached in India,—thus leaving the‘ 


reader to infer that it might have been St. Thomas, 
as no particular person is mentioned. The story 
is late hearsay, and therefore valueless for proof. 
But even if this could be got over, it says nothing 
about St. Thomas, and, as I have already men- 
tioned (in my paper), India was in the early 
centuries a. D, the name of ncarly the whole East, 
including China, and thus the mention of India 
- proves nothing. Probably Southern Arabia was 
intended.t It is not till after several centuries 
more had passed that we again come to legends 
which connect St. Thomas with South Indias, and 
it is obviously useless to refor to these. Mr. Collins 
Sa oe eg 


* In his review of 
in the dug baa monograph (as originally printed) 
* Whitney, Uriental 


and Janguistic Studies, vol, IL 


mentions Syriac documents ; it is to be regretted 
that he did not quote them with precision, and 
say by whom they were written and whence they 
come. When he does soit will be time enough 
to consider their value. 

As I have said, Mr. Collins has a strong im- 
pression that St. Thomas was the apostle both of 
Edessaand Malabar. He grounds this, apparently, 
on @ notion that the “ Pahlavi language, according 
to Max Miller, originated in an Aramean dialect 
of Assyria.’? I was much astonished at this, for I 
felt sure that that illustrious philologist could not 
have said anything of the kind. What he does say 
(Science of Language, 1st Series, 5th ed. p. 235) 
is as follows :—“ We trace the subsequent history 
of the Persian language from Zend to the inserip- 
tions of the Achzmenian dynasty; from thence 
to what is called Pehlevi or Huzvaresh (better Hu- 
zOresh), the language of the Sassanian dynasty 
(226-651)... . this is considerably mixed with 
Semitic elements, probably imported from Syria.” 
I might refer to the researches of Dr. Haug and 
others, and the views of the Parsi scholars, head- 
ed by their very learned Dastur Peshutun Beh- 
ramji Sanjana, as regards the nature of this 
Semitic element (which was written bnt not 
spoken), but‘Prof. Max Miller’s actual words 
show how utterly wrong Mr. Collins is. Even if 
he were right, what he assumes (as above) would 
not support his “ strong impression.” 

From whatever point of view the question be 
considered, the result is the same,—there is no 
evidence at all that St. Thomas ever preached in 
India proper, and the story has every mark of being 
a vague fiction originally, but afterwards made 
more precise and retailed by interested parties. 

This being the case, the only safe conclusion is 
that asserted—that the earliest Christian mission 
to India was probably Gnostic or Manichean. 
Leaving aside tho first, I will only again point out 
that the account of Al Nadim is an historical 
document based on original sources. Perhaps I 
carried too far my doubts about Manes having 
preached in India; the word for ‘preach’ is 
ambiguous, but I see Spiegel (Hran. Alter- 
thumsek, IT. p. 204) accepts his journey there as a 
fact. At all events, Manes was a most zealous 
missionary, and certainly sent disciples to India; 
As to the meaning of India, there can be no 
doubt in this case. The Arabs used it in a per- 
feetly defined sense. Thus the Manichxan mission 
to India in the 3rd century a.p. is the only 
historical fact that we know of in relation to 





+ As the author of ernaiural Religion (4th edition), 
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Christian missions in India before we get as low 
as the sixth century. 

Mr. Collins points out that Manichean was a 
term of abuse among the early Christians. This 
is a fact ;* but Abu Said was a Wuhammadan, not 
a Christian, and if he had wished to abuse the 
Christians he would have called themall (orthodox 
and unorthodox) simply Kafivs. The Arabs of the 
9th and 15th centuries were, howercr, possessed 
of too much culture and too little bicotry to in- 
terest themselves in the perpetnai and trumpery 
squabbles of the so-called Eastern Churches. They 
had a distinct name for the Maniehwans—Manini. 

Mr. Collins also urges a new derivation of Alnni- 
grimam, viz. from Manava or Mlani. Either wora 
might be ased in the sense he assicns, but what 
reason has he for supposing that it was vo useu ii 
the Sth century? The derivation is in itself not 
probable. It is evident from the so-called Syvien 
grant that Manigrdmam was not a Brahman vil- 
lage, and of conversions there is newhere the least 
mention. Whaicever the Manigrimakear were, Air, 
Whitehouse’s account (as quoted) gives little 
reason to suppose that they were orthedox Chris- 
tians. Mr. Collins also urges that Miéanikavé- 
chaka (in the Sanskrit form of his name} was not 
a Manichwan; I cannot imaginc how anyone 
could ever have supposed that he was. This 
eminent Tamil reformer is known histoviedily; 
one temple, at least, founded br him exists stil 
in the Tanjore provinee, and several of his works 
(on Saiva doctrine) are popular even now. He 
deserves better than to be called a“ Tuma! sure 
cere?” Whatever that may mean. 

Mr. Collins appropriates Dr. Jlang’s very in- 
portant explanation cf the inscriptions as Nes- 
torian. This fact of their origin, taken together 
with the use of Pahlavf. seems to me to explain 
the whole matter. These inscriptions cortainly 
are ofabont the year 890 a.p., andat that time the 
Nestorian missionaries were very active: the 
eross and inscriptions of Si-ngan-fa (ia China) 
was erected by some In 731 a.p. Bub at that tine 
Pahlavi was nearly extinet in Persia. Why then 
should Nestorian missionaries use a dificult lan- 
cunagé forvign to themselves and hardly used at all 
except that it was the language of the people to 
whom they preached in South India? The ins 
scription at Si-ngan-fa is in Syriac and Chinesc. + 
The ambiguous Persian names of the withésses of 
the se-called Syrian grant of about $25 a.p. pre- 
clude the supposition of Syrian or af orthedox 
Christians, Again, why should Nestorian mis- 
sionaries have used the formula we find im these 
inscriptions if the people to whem they preached 
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held Trinitarian doctrines at all? The most pro- 
bable conclusion is that the Nestorians came to 
Malabar as missionaries to unorthodox Persian 
settiers. 

For these reasons I stil. hold to the conclusions 
at which I originally arrived; they appear to me 
to be the only reasonable and probable conclusions, 
except new facts be discovered which may put 
the whole matier in anew light. The history of 
the Travancore Christians affords an ample field 
for research to many living in Travancore who 
hate both opportunity and leisure for the work. 
Since the last fifty years there have been endless 
tracts and books written on the subject; I have 
read mest, but failed to find any new fucts in them, 
cr evidence of original research. Had a real in- 
vestigation ever been made, it would not have been 
loft to me to bring to light these inscriptions. T 
can only hope that this subject will be better 
treated in future. but I cannot myself assist,—I 
kare other work to do. 


A. Burxeuzi, Ph. D. 
Cooncsr (Neiigherry Hits), th May 875. 





MUSALMAN PRAYERS. 

The Rev. T. P. Hughes tells us that prayer 
(Arabic Suze, Persian and Hindustani Numde 
Pushta Niwez) is the second of the five foundations 
oflslim. He translates the words Sula and Nanuiz 
by the English word prayer, although this “se- 
cond foundation” of the religion of Muhammad is 
somcthing quite distinct from that prayer which 
the Christian poet so weil describes as the “soul’s 
sincere desire, utiercd or unexpressed.” It wonld 
be more correct to speak of the Muhammadan 
Namdz as a service, ‘ prayer’ being more corractly 
rendered by the Arabic dia. Tn Islim prayer is 
reduced to a mechanical acé as distinct from a 
mental act, and in judging of the spiritual char- 
netcr of Islimism we must take mto careful con- 
sideration the precise character of that devotional 
service which every Muslim ts required to render 
to God at least five times a day, aud which un- 
donbtedly exercises so great an influence upon the 
character of the followers of Muhaminad. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that the service should be per- 
formed in Arabic; that the clothes aud body of 
the worshipper should be clean, and that the 
praying-place should be free fromallimpurity. It 
may be said ether privately, or in acompany, or in 
2 mosque—although services said in a mosque aro 
more meritorious than those said elsewhere, In 
niiition to the daily prayers, the following are 
special services for special occasions: Sabét-t- 
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Jume’—“The Friday Prayer.” It consists of 
two ‘rikats’ after the daily meridian prayer. Sal4t- 
t-Musdfir— Prayer for a traveller.” Two rikats 
instead of the usual number at the meridian, 
afternoon, and night prayers. Saldi-i-Khouf— 
“The prayérs of fear." Said in time of war. 
They are two rikats recited first by one regi. 
ment or company, and then by the other. Saliét-i- 
Lardwik—Twenty rikats recited every evening 
during the Ramazan, immediately after the fifth 
daily prayer. Saldt-i-Istikéra—* Prayers for suc- 
cess or guidance.’ The person who is about to 
undertake apy special business performs two 
rikat prayers and then goes to sleep. During 
his slumbers he may expect to have “ilhdin” ‘lt. 
inspiration) as to the undertaking for which he 
seeks guidance! The Azan is the summons to 
prayer proclaimed by the Muezzan (or crier), in 
small mosques from the door or side, but in large 
mosques it ought to be ‘given from the minaret. 
The following isa translation :—* God is great! Got 
is great! God is great! God is great! I bear vit- 


ness that thereis no Godbut God”! (repeste twice}. . 


“I bear witness that Muhammad is the Apostle of 
God!” (repeated twice). “ Cometo prayers ! Come 
to prayers ! Come to salvation! Come to salvation ! 
God is great! there is no other God but God!” 
Inf the carly morning the following sentence is 
nided :—‘ Prayers are better than sleep.” The Wa- 
habi Azan is just half the length of that commonly 
used. The sentences generally said four times 
they say only twice, and those repeated twice they 
recite only once. The summons to prayer was at 
first the simple cry “ Come to prayer.” In this, 
as in most of his ritual, Muhammad has not much 
claim to originality, for Bingham tells us that a 
similar custom existed at Jerusalem (see Antiqui- 
tice, vol. IL. p. 489)—“In the monastery of vir- 
gins which Paula, the famous Roman lady, set up 
and governed at Jerusalem, the signal was gyven 
by one going about and singing halleluje,” for 
that was their call to church, as St. Jernme in- 
forms us. 
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Nothing the Lord of worlds would have produced. 


‘This earth chaotic stood in need of hills; 


Had this not been, He had not raised majestic 


ones. 
Tiad there no need been of the spheres also, 


Seven whirling ones from nought he had not made. 


‘The sun, the nroon, and all these stars 

Could not shine forth if not for need. 

Thus need the cause of all existences became. 
The power also of man in need consists, 

Ten, needy man, be quick, proclaim your need, 
That bounty’s ocean may with mercy boil ! 
_All mendicants distressed in the world 

Their needs to ali men do proclaim— _ 

Their blindness, poverty, disease, and’ pain-- 
Mankind’s pity with their needs to move. 

No one will say :—“ Give bread to me, O men! 
Property and barns and stores I do possess.” 
God has witheld eyesight frém moles 

Because no eyes they need for their support ; 
They live and-move deprived of vision, 

At ease, though blind, in soil all moist ; 

By stealth alone they leave their domicile 
Until their Maker frees them from that stealth, 
With wings endows them,* makes them birds 
Winging to heaven their angel-flights, 


Alway to dwell in the, rose-grove of thanks to 


God, 





® These lines do not allude, as might be tapposed, 
to any metamorphosis which sfoles are supposed to 
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Like philomels to sing a hundred ‘melodies :— 
“QO saviour from all wickedness, 

Transforming heij to paradise, 

A greasy ball with light thou hast endowed 

And bones with hearing; O most bountifal!” 
Does intuition with the haman frame unite ? 
How do all things with names combine P 

Words are but nests, the reanings are the birds, 
Body the bed through which the spirit-river flows. 
The surface of this mental watercourse 

Is not withous its chaif of good and bad repnte : 
It flows, but you would say it stagnates; 

It moves bat you would say ié stays; 

From place to place were there no motion 
Whence these renewed supplies of floating chat ? 
That chaff is but an image of the mind, 
Assuming every moment a new shape; 

Like chaff its likes and dislikes fioat away ; 

The husks upon the surface of this watercourse 
Come from transmundane garden’s fruits,~— 

The kernels of those husks in yonder garden seek. 
The water from that garden to the river flows; _ 
If you your life’s departure cannot gee, 

Behold in the waters this floating of the plants. 





LUST OF DOMINION. 
Translated from the Mesnavi of Jelldl-aldyn-Raim 
By E. Rehatsek, M.C.B. 
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All pride and pain with lust begins, 

But habit will establish lust. 

When custom has your humotrs fixed 

Him you hate who draweth you away; 

If you an earth-eater have become, 

Who pulls your earth away your foe will be ; 

When idol worshippers to statues get at- 
tached. 

Him they hate who idols doth forbid. 

When Eblis wished.a prince to be, 

Adam he feigned to despise : 

‘* Was this a better prince than me, 

Worshipped to be by one like me ?”’* 

Dominion poison is, except to Him 

Who cures all evils from the first ; 

Fear not a mountain full of snakes, 

The antidote it certainly contains. 

Give way to pride’s dominion, 

Who breaks it will your hatred earn ; 

No matter who would thwart your wish, 

He will encounter darts of wrath. 

Who means to weed my humours out 

Usurps dominion over me, 

Had he no e¥il pride in him, 

Could fire of strife inflame his mind 9 

Had evil nature not got root, 

How could the flame of opposition blaze » 

Does he his foe conciliate ? 

Will he enshrine him in bis heart 

Because his evil humour has no root? 

The ant of lust, habit a serpent made; 

O kill the snuke of lust at first, 

Or else » dragon will your snake become: 

But all mistake their snakes for ants! 

Do you from sages take advice. 


BOOK NOTICKHS. 


A CosparaTive GrauMar oF TAB Mopvern ‘Aryan LAy- 
GUAGES OF InpIA; to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, 
Gujarfti, Marathi, Oriy& and Bangali. By John Beamos, 
Bengal Givil Service. Vol. I. On Sounds. (London: 
Triibner and Co. 1872). ; 


Mr. Beames apologizes for the “ many imporfec- 
tions” of which he is aware as marking his work, 
and sorrowfully speaks of the exceedingly little 
leisure which a Bengal Civilian can command from 
his official dutics. We fear the little tx becoming 
less; and we gratefully accept the work before us 
as a proof of what indomitable perseverance can 
accomplish under difficulties. 

The sight of Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Gram- 
mar af the Drdvilian Languages led Mr. Beams 

in 1865 to resolve to provide, if possible, a similar 
comparison of the Aryan dialects of India! He is 

* Qoein, 1L 32: “And when wo aid unto th 
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well acquainted with Panjibi, Hindt, Bangiili, and 
Oriy&é; and he has collected much information re- 
garding Marathi, GujarAti, and Sindhi. His books 
of reference, however, in the “ remote wilderness” 
cf Balasore have been, he says, sad] y few. 

The present volume contains only the Phonctics 
ofthe Aryan group. ‘wo more volumes will be 
required in order to complete the work. 

Mr. Beames has an Introduction extending to 
I21 pages. Tt is not very well arranged. and i! 
abounds in repetitions ; but it is animated, and even 
sprightly, Didentem dicere verum quid velat: Hey 
Beames is fond of a joke, and dextcrously pre 
vides one now and then for his flagging readers. 

The task which Mr, Beameg has set himself iz 
by“no means an casy one. The ancient languages 





The translator does not take i oi ldinanle to ‘correct the 
metre, when it huppeus to be fa ty. 
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of India—-the Prakrits, as well as Sanskrit—are all 
synthetical. The modern Aryan tongues are all | 
We have not sufficient materials to - 


analytical. 
show how the modern were developed out ofthe 


: 


ancient forms.. Whether you trace the ancient . 
tongues down, or the .modern ones up, you are | 
equally unable to discover a continuous stream of © 
language. Sanskrit, of course, became fixed at an - 


early period; yet if the Buddhists and Jainas had | 


been faithful to their original idea of using a : 


Tanguage “ understanded of the people,” ihe words 


of their books would have revealed the progress | 
of the popular speech ; but unhappily a Jaina work ° 
of the fifth or sixth century is written in the » 


language of the first or second. 


Then if you ° 


proceed up the stream, you can go ne higher, even 


in the case of Hindi, than the date of Chand 
Bard3i,—that is to say, the 12th or 3th century. 
But the language of Chand is in structure ana- 
lytical. 

We are thus compelied to have recourse to 
analogy in any attempt to explain how the ancient 
passed into the modern tongues. The Romance 
languages of Kurope are reluted to Latin nearly 
as the Indian vernacnulars are to Sauskrit. Mr. 


Beames states this correspondence very strong- ! 


ly ;—he holds that, in the whole extent of linguis- 
tic science there exists ne more remarkable simi- 
larity than between the development of Proveneal, 
Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese out of 
Latin, and that of Hindi, Marathi, Bangali, Sindhi, 
and the rest ont of Sanskrit. Afost of the words 
occurring inthe Romancelangiages are derivatives 
of “low Latin,” that is, of the vulgar, as distin- 
guishcd from litcrary and relincd speech; for 
example equus, a hurse, has no descendant of the 
same signification—eheval, cavallo, caballo being 
all derived from the peasants’ term eabullus. It is 
reasonable to believe that the same tning occurred 
in India. The words of “lower caste” would 
be preserved in the vernaculars—words of which 
we may find no trace either in Sanskrit or Prakrit 
writings. Still they may bave been common 
in the mouths of the middle and Jower classes 
even in early times, and thoroughly good Aryan 
terms. Before their Aryan parentage is denied 
we must search fur them through all the existing 
families of Indo-Germanic speech. We must not 
rush to the inference that desaja terms were bor- 
rowed from the aborigines. 
So much for the constituent elements of the 
. vernaculars. Now as to inficctions. It has been 
usual to describe the breaking down of the inficc- 
tional system that ruled in Sanskrit as the effect 
of contact with the aboriginal races. Mr. Beames 
emphatically rejects this view. We need, he says, 


no aboriginal influence to explain a development | 


which is natural. The flower cf synthetic grew 
into the fruit of analytic structure, both in Europe 
andin India, But there may have been an influence 
frem withent accelerating the changes. Certainly 
the presence of Teutonic and Celtic races, thas 
could not or would not acquire the classical inflec- 
tions, hastened the destruction of the ancient 
synthetic forms in Europe; and the presence of 
non-Aryans in India, entering more or less into 
connection with the Aryans, must have exerted 
an influence of the same kind, whatever its extent 
may have been. Mr. Beames fights against the 
Dasyus with all the vehemence of an old Arya 
warrior, or of the mighty Indra himself. But 
his zeal carries him too far. For example, he 
commiuins that Dr. Caldwell “has gone quite wild ~ 


> on the resemblance between the signa of the dative 
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in Tamil (iw) to that in Hindi (kel; and he main- 
tains thereis not “ the shghtest reason” for tracing 
the latter to any but an Aryan source. Possibly 
not; bat what is his argument? Inold Hindi ke 
is kawk, which is the regular form of the Sanskrit 
kam, the accusative of words in fark. But is there 
no difficulty in seeing how the accusative form of 
the few words that end in ku can be transferred 
to all the words in the langnage? Dr. Caldwell 
may perhaps be wrong; but we cannot admit that 
Mr. Beames is right. 

We have in this volume evidence of careful 
and trath-loving investigation of facts. At the 
same time Mr. Beames seldom comes across a 
striking fact without trying to account forit. We 
would not wish these guesses at truth had been 
left out, though we may sometimes think he 
guesses wrong. Thus, in speaking of the differ- 
enec between the Marithi of the Dakhan and that 
of the Konkan, we are informed correctly that the 
latter has more of a nasal sound and prefers 
to s, in many cases. In this it resembles 
Bangili; and “in both eases, proximity to the 
sca, and the low swampy nainre of the country. 
may have had atendenecy to debase and thicken 
the provunciation.” It is an interesting inquiry; 
the effect of climate on pronunciation well de- 
serves attention. But we ure unable to accept the 
explanation offered. We do not think that the 
pronunciation im the “Nunkan is thickened or 
debased, as compared with that of the Dakhan. 
As for nasal sounds,—they abound in Freneh 
and are rare in Tiallaa; and we have been in the 
habit of ascribing their prevalence in the former 
to the Celtic, which was the old speech of Gaul, 
In so far as proximity to the sea has an inflacuee, 
Ttalian ought to be more uasal than French. 
Then as to the «and 6 Take the fumonus instance 
of Shibbuleth and Scbboleth ; and the explanation 
fails.: So docs it, we apprehend, in many cther 
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cases. In spite of proximity to the sea, the in- 
habitants of Britain say snow; while, in spite of 


distance from the sea, southern as well as northern’ 


Germany says schnee. Mr. Beames also mentions 
e tendency touse 7 for Tas showing the same 
effect in the Konkan. Well, but all ne ahfrashtra 
makes the infinitive end in Gf, while in Hindi it 
is 41; and we cannot see how climate can account 
for the distinction. Besides, is not the cerebral 2 
a strouger, manlier letter than the dental » ? 
But row io have done with fault-finding—the 
only error we have detected in the Introduction 
is in the following passage. “In Marathi the 
causal verb is formed by the insertion of the 
syllables avi, or iva, or vavi, as marnen, “to kill” 
[this should have been written mdranen; it is 
a trisy liable]; mdaravinen, “to cause to kill;” 
khanen, “ to eat;” khavavinen, “to cause ta eat;’ 
sodnen [rightly, sodanet], “ to loose ;” ced 
‘to cause to loose.” So far Mr. Beames; bnit 
sodavinen signifies “to cause to be loosed,” not 
“to cause to loose”; and méravinen signifies “to 
cause to be killed,” not “to cause to kill.” Kha- 

varinen, on the oiler hand, does signify “‘ to cause 
to eat.’ There are causals and causals; cansals 
derived from verbs transitive, and causals derived 
from verbs intransitive; and the syntax becomes 
a chaos when this distinction is overlooked. 

The following mode of groaping the languages 
will reveal ab a glance the relative character of 
their constituent clements. Let the left side of 
the page denote the Arabic and Porsian pole, and 
the right side the Sanskrit one; aud tho seven 
vernaculars will stand thus— 

Panjabi | Hindi Banealt 
Sindht | Gujarati | | MardShi | Oriya. 

It will be seen that Hindt occupies the middle 
space. It draws freely from Arabic and Persian 
on the one hand, and from Sanskrit on the other; 
the influence of the Muhammadans balancing that 
of the Hindus, from their “ greater intelligence,” 
as Mr. Bearmes expresses it, or,as we may add, from 
their greater energy and the influence of Muham- 
madan ralers. He ascribes the comparatively 
smali number of Arabicand Persian words in Ban- 
gilt to the circumstance that there is “‘ an immense 
majority” of Hindus in Bengal. The Muhamma- 
dans, however, constitute about a third of the popu- 
lation ; and in Eastern Bengal, where they are most 
numerous, “ Musalman Bangilt” i is a language not 
only spoken, but with a literature dicsennne of 
attention. ‘The true explanation is that educated 

Banewlis have been almost all-Hindus, and they 
have been for the most part-—especially of late— 
the most rigid of purists. 

iach ofthe seven vernaculars, with the exccp- 
tion of Oriy4, possesses dialects. Hind? possesses 





many. The languages, when they meet, seem to 


' melt or pass imperceptibly into each other, without 


anything like that abrupt transition which you fee? 
in Hurope when you go, for example, from Germany 
into France, Ttaly, or Russia. The development of 
all the languages has been in one direction,—it dif- 
fers only in degree. We can picturethe time when 
the whole Aryan race spoke “‘ what may fairly be 
called one language, though in many diverse 
forms.” Diversities have grown with time ; yet the 
question naturally occurs whether, in days to come, 
the many tongues may not again become one. 
This, however, will not probably be-by+he-dialects 
gradually assuming one type, but by the “survival 
of the fittest.” Hindi is more likely to extinguish 
others than itself .o be extinguished. It will 
push out Panjabt-and the multiform dialects of 
Raéjputingd, and be the ruling tongue from the 
Himalayas ito the Vindhyas, from the Indus to 
Rajmabaél. It will then be spoken by a hundred 
millions, and will press heavily on its neighbours. 
Gujarati will be absorbed without diffculty. Sindhf 
and Bangali will resist much longer, but will yield 
atlast. Oriy&é and, Marathi will hold out after 
their sisters have succumbed, but they too must 
perish. “ Yes,” says Mr. Beames, “that clear, sim- 
ple, graceful, flexible, and all-expressive Urdu 
speech seems undoubtedly destined at some future 
period to supplant most, if not all, of the provincial 
dialects, and give to all Aryan India one homo- 
goneous cultivated form of speech—to be, in fact. 
the English of the Indian world.” 

That is a bold speculation, truly; yet we are 
not prepared -to deny the possibility of its fulfil- 
ment. We deemit very proballe that Gujariti 
will be absorbed : and a steady extension of Hindi 
through the Marath& country, until it shall stand 
side by side with Marithi, seems also likely. 
With Bangali we think the fight will be harder. 
Eduesated Bangilfs, who are all proud of their 
language and think of annexing Assamese and 
even Oriya toit, will fight to the death against the 
encroaching tongue. Let it be noted that the 
dialect which Mr. Beamcs so much admires i8 
Hindi “in its Persianized form,” t.e.x~—Urdu, writ- 
ten, no doubt, in the Persian character. There is 
a fighté in India, “never ending, still beginning,~ 
as to the relative merits of the two forms of the 
language—the Hindi proper, as we shall take the 
liberty of calling it, and Persianized Hindi (Urdu). 
Mr. Beanies clearly is a champion of the latter. 
Be it so; but does he not see how difficult it will 
be for the Hindus generally to adopt a foreign 
and difliculs mode of writing, instead of their 
native, expressive, and casy Nagart? We must 
remind him of the story be appositely quotes 
from: Baba Rajendraléla Mitra. ‘Lhe family of a 
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Mathura merchant was thrown into consternation 
by this anncuncement in a letter from his agent— 
Babi dj mar gay, bayt taku bhej dijiye, The master 
has died to-day; send the chief wife (n0 .doubr, to 
perform the obsequies); but after an immensity 
of wailing, it was discovered that the words more 
naturally (and truly) read thus, Bibs djmer gay4, 
Lari bahi bhej dijiye. The waster nas gone to Ajmer 3 
send the lig ledger. The inveterate omission of 
vowels in “ Persianized Hina!,” whether written or 
printed, seems to us a very serious impediment 
to its diffusion; and, apart from this, we are so 
far Aryan in our prociivities, that we had rather 
keep any Arab intruders from overrunning India.* 
The praises which Mr. Beames lavishes on Urdu 
belong equally to Hindi proper; and we think 
its gradual substitution for its comparativery 
unwieldy sisters would be a gain to India. But 
such things cannot be Zorced. The Marathis will 
not relish the change; and the Bangalis probably 
still less. Each of these nations has will, and 
character, and a growing literature. The Ban- 
gilis, it is true, as Mr. Beames says, cannot dis- 
tinguish between v and b; + but they can, and do, 
distinguish between what is indigenous and what 
is foreign. 

These remarks have not takenus beyond the 
long and interesting Introduction, which counts 
for chap. I. The rest of the work contains 240 
pages. Chap. IT. discusses changes of rvoweis; 
chap. III. changes of single consonants ; and chap. 
IV. changes of double consonants. Everywhere 
we find traces of careful inquiry, and occasionally 
striking generalizations. But our limits begin to 
press; we cannot venture to quote much, and are 
hardly disposed to criticize. 

The vocalism of the Sanskrit is singularly pure, 
the trilogy of a, 7, « prevailing; and of other 
vowel sounds only e (long), o (long), ai, aw; which 
moreover, are restricted to derivatives and second- 
ary forms. In the main the vernaculars follow 
this pure system. On the other hand, the non- 
Aryan languages both in Northern and Southern 
India abound in broken and impure vowels; and 
Mr. Beames is on the whole at last disposed to 
trace any deviation of the vernaculars from the 
Sanskrit pure vocalism to the influence of the non- 
Aryan tongues. 

The vowel changes are less remarkable than the 
consonantal changes. At first sight the permuta- 
tions here might well seem 2 complete chaos; and 
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* In another part of his work wi find Mr. Reames himself 
admitting “ the imperfectness, of the Arabic character as 
2 vehicle for the expression of Aryan sounds.” 

+ dpropos of vand 6, we must not forget one of Mr. 
Beames’s best jokes. Ee hulds that “ Bengulis might come 
under the same head as those Neapolitans uf whom it was 
said ‘Felices guibug vivere est bibere,”’ were it nut that, 





several writers have spexen im strong terms of 
the “lawless license” of Indian etyrngisgr. 
Beames, however, does not believe in this assertea 
lawlessness; and he offers what he modestly caiis 
“ hints,” az a contribution towards that full sol:- 
ticn which may still be far off. 

We may divide the changes: undergone by con- 
sonants into two kinds—positional and organic. 
The positional are so called because their character 
is determined by the position the consonunt holds 
inaword. In regard to such changes the seven 
vernaculars are on the whole uniform—the same 
medifications running through all. 

Changes from one organ of speech ito another 
which do not depend on position Mr. Beames calls 
organic. We would simply call them non-posi- 
tional. In these the peculiarities of the various 
languages come into strong relief. Each language 
has a genius or temper ofits own which determines 
the permutation. 

In regard to positional changes, the Aryan 
languages fall under the wonderfully comprehen- 
sive rule stated by Grimm. <Anlaut hilt die stufen 
jedes organs am reinsten und treusteit ; Friant ist 
geneigt es zw erweichken; Auslaut zu erkitrten,— 
that is, initiel letters retain most purely and truly 
the grade of each organ; letters in the middle 
incline to weaken it; final letters to harden it. 
(Grade raeans her2 the character of tenuis or 
jnedia; thus, &, p, é, which are fenues, would in the 
middle of words incline to become the sedis g, b, 
d.) The rule holds good, in the main, of our 
Indian tongues: 

As to letters given in two forms, Mr. Beames 
holds that the cerebrals q and ¢ are the “ real re- 
presentatives of the European tandd.” They dis- 
tinctly differ from our fand d, however. We cannot 
at this moment lay our hand on the place where 
the opinion is given, but we know that the lexieo- 
grapher Molesworth—of whom Mr. Beames speaks 
with warm and just admiration—held that oar 
English fand d would be better represented by the 
dentals F and ¢ than thecerebrals ¢ and z. Mr. 
Beames diseards the theury that cercbrals were 
obtained from non-Aryan races, and Inbours, inge- 
niouslyat all events, tv explain how they came into 
existence. None of the seven tongnes is so fond of 
cerebralsag Sindhi; and next come Oriyé and Ma- 
rachi. Yer puzzles abound. For instance, Sindhi 
lias no cerebral [ Gay; Oriya and Marithi dehghs 
init. "Chey may have got it from non--Aryan races : 
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‘netead of the generous juice of the vine, the Bengali drinks 
muddy ditch-water in which his neighbours have been 
washing themeelves, their clothes, and their cattle.” The 
Buhgilia are capital ut quizzing; but we dont know that 
they cin stand being quizzed. The schularly and sareastic 
Collector must take prevantiuns against a mutiny at Ba- 
iusore. 
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but whence did Panjébi and Gujardti take it? 
The latter two have come little in contact with 
any but Aryan tongues. 

But claudite jam rivos pueri ; sat prata biberunt. 

It would be ungracious to complain of defects 

in a work which has cost its author an immensity 
of toil, and contains such a mass of information ; 
and we shall therefore merely express the hope 
that when a second edition appears, Mr. Beames 
will say something on the following points':— 

1. The dialects of Hindi, particularly the Braj 
Bhékh&, which may be called a literary language ; 

2, The dialects of Rajputéna; of which he does 
not even give us the names; 

3. The Musalmén Bangali; 

4, The Assamese; 

5. The Konkani. Mr. Beames speaks indeed of 
Konkani, but he means only that form of Marathi 
which is spoken below the Ghats, and which differs 
in a very slight degree, and in its inflections 
not at all, from the language as spoken above the 
Ghats. But there is ancther dialect of Marathi 
which ‘might almost be reckoned as an additional 
language, differing from Marathi nearly as much 
as Gujarati does; and thisis knownby the name 
of Kohkant. Itextends from about Goa to Ho- 
nawar. Wecommend it to Mr. Beames’s attention. 

6. The dialects spoken by women.—In the Pros- 
pectus of his Hindusidni and Hnglish Dictionary Dr. 
Falion mentions that this portion of the language 
has been “strangely overlooked.” He estimates 
its importance highly, though not, we think, too 
highiy. But it is not only in Hindi and Hin- 
dusiani that the speech of women is deserving of 
study; it is.equally so, we belicve, in all the 
dialects. At ail events, it is so in Marithtand 
Bangali. In both of these—particularly Bangali— 
there has been an effort on the part of Pandits and 
many others to drag back the the existing forms of 
the language to their Sanskrit prototypes, which is 
no better than childish and vexatious pedantry. 
The truc phonctic forms and idioms will often 
best be found in the speech of women of the 
upper and middie classes. ti. 

And now to conclude. We have nothing but 
admiration to express when we think of the vast 
labour which Mr. Beames has undergone in this 
important and difficult field of investigation. If 
the two remaining volumes shall be elaborated with 
_the same loving care as the present, he will not 
perhaps have bestowed on the world a monzmen- 
fum are perennius, but he will have achieved all 
that can reasonably be expected ofa pioncer, and 
will have set a high example. which, we trusé 
succeeding scholars will earnestly seck to follow. 

Edialurgh, 16th April 1875. * 

" J. Murray Mircneu., 


SravisticaL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 
tHe NortH-Westegn Provinces oF Inpia. Edited, 
under orders of the Government of India, by Epwin ¥. 
ATKINSON, B.A., Bengal Civil Service. Vol. I. Bundel- 
khand. Printed at the N. W. P. Govt. Press, Allahabad, 
1874. . : 


This is the first volume of the long-promised 
North-West Provinces Gazetteer; and as a com- 
_pilation of official statistics it reflects much credit 
upon the industry of its editor, who has not only 
brought together a great mass of useful informa- 
tion, but has also shown considerable skill in its 
methodical arrangement. But as regards mat- 
ters with which we are more specially concerned, 
viz. ebhnical and linguistic scholarship, we can 
scarcely speak in such high terms; and without 
any wish to detract unjustly from the merits of a 
performance which has been commended in other 
quarters for its-practical utility, we will proceed 


- to point out a few defects which it would be desir- 


able to amend in a re-issue. They are almost all 
of one kind—the natural result of the writer’s 
extremely limited knowledge of the country and 
the people, whom he was called upon to describe. 
Tothe best of our belief, Mr. Atkinson has never 
been stationed in any part of Bundelkhand, and if 
he has visited any even of its most historic sites 
it can only have been as a hurried traveller. Ifis 
descriptionsare therefore somewhat colourless ; and 
the whole book is not so muck what would be 
called in England a County History as a County 
Directory. The former is generally the result of 
the lifelong labour of some enthusiastic Dryas- | 
dust, who knows by heart the ramifications of 
every gencalogical tree, and the date of every 
sculptured stone in the churches and castles of 
his neighbourhood; while the latter is manufac- 
tured by the agent of a London firm, who puts 
up for a nightat the village inn, and fills in his 
blank forms after a consultation with the oldest 
inhabitant and the parish clerk. The information 
thus derived is at all events vivd voce, and comes 
direct from the fountain-head; while that upon 
which Mr. Atkinson has been obliged mainly to- 
depend has twice undergone the process of trans- 
lation,—in its passage from the Hindi-speaking 
Patwairi to the Munshis of the Tebsili, and from 
them to the Assistant Magistrate, who reduced the 
chaotic facts into some semblance of order before 
transmitting them to the Gazetteer Office at Allé- 
hibid. With so many difficulties to surmount in 
the pursuit of accuracy, it is matter for congra- 
tulation that the crrors to be eliminated are not 
more serious than they are: but itis well to bear in 
mind, whenever a reference is made to the rolume, 
that the statements which it contains on matters 
of detail are neither those of an actual cye-witness, 
nor can have been very thoroughly checked. 

It may also be regretted that while the whole 
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of Bundelkhand is populated almost exclusively 
by Hindds, their historian is evidently a com- 
plete stranger to Hindu legends and literature at 
first hand, and is in the habit of consulting only 

ither Muhammadan or psendo-\fuhammadan 
authorities, who are for the most part both pre- 
judiced and ignorant. It is the necessary result 
of Mr. Atkinson’s official good-fortune that he has 
never had much opportunity for mixing with a 
rural population or acquiring a knowledge of popu- 
lar speech; but, excepi as regards the accumula- 
tion of statistics, his position ab head-quarters has 
decidedly interfered with the completeness of his 
topographical researches. Thus under no other 
circumstances would it be possible to explain the 
factof acivilian of 10 years’ standing inditing such 
a sentence as the following :—“ In 1872 the num- 
ber of Baniyas in the Lalatpur district were, Jainis 
6,556, Saraugis 329, and Maheégris 26;” a form 
of expression which would be exactly paralleied by 
a statement that in some part of India the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet numbered 500, of whom 200 
were Ainhammadans and the remainder Musal- 
mains,—Jainis and Saraugis being terms of identi- 
cal import. The mistake must have arisen from 
thefact that the returns weresupplied by different 
native officials, one of whom used the word Jaini, 
the other the word Saraugi; but it is none the 
less surprising that Mr. Atkinson was unable, or 
neglected, to reconcile the discrepancy. The lists 
of castes appended to the descriptions of the dif- 
ferent towns in the second half of the volume 
supply other illustrations of a similar shortcom- 
ing. Thus, no mechanic is more necessary to an 
agricultural community than 4 carpenter, and one 
or two persons plying that useful trade will be 
found in almost every village. Ordinarily Mr. 
Atkinson gives their number under the familiar 
name *Barhai,’ by which as a matter of fact they 
are universally designated throughout the whoie of 
Upper India. Munshis, however, in official docu- 
ments often prefer to style them ‘ Darodgars ;’ and 
whenever they have done so he has followed their 
lead. Heecan searecly have been ignorant of the 
usage; butin a book of statistics the retention 
of a double name is a defect which he shonld 
have been more careful to. avoid. Similarly, 
‘Sweepers’ in some of the lists appear as ‘ Bhan- 
gis;’ in others as ‘Khaik-robs: and, speaking 
generally, the office clerk—who in most cases 
would be a foreigner—has been too hastily ac- 
cepted as the mouthpiece of the people. Thus it 
cannot fora moment be supposed that a Bundcl- 
khandi knows the inner room of his dwelling- 
house by the Perso-Arabic name hujra ands- 
ritui, which is quoted by Mr. Atkinson. The 
Tohsildar in his Urdu return used the word, no 
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doubt; but that is a matter of no interest to the 
reader, who is not taking a lesson in polite plra- 
seology, but rather wants information abour the 
gennoine Bundeikhandi patois. Inthe same way, 
it is of no consequence to learn that the Tahsildar 
of one part of the district uses the word majiéiz 
for insane persons, while another prefers the term 
pagal; or that one in his census tables brings 
‘idiots’ under the heading kain-samajh, and ‘ lepers’ 
under that of ferki, while another calls the 
first class of unfortunates fafir ul-aicl, and the 
second jasdi. And why, when the number of 
blind, or deaf and dumb people is noted, Mr. 
Atkinson shovild have thought it worth while 
invariably to add that in the vernacular they were 
styled anditc, and bakire aur guage, is quite beyond 
our competency to explain; as the book docs not 
profess to be an elementary vocabulary of Hindn- 
stant, 

A list of words supposed fo be peculiur to 
Bundelkhand is given in the first part of the 
yolume; but if has not been very carefully com- 
piled; many of the forms quoted as exceptional 
are common throughout the whole of Upper India; 
while those given in the cumparison column as 
the rule are many of them comparatively rare. 
This is one indication of the writer's imperfect 
knowledge of coiloquial usage, which is amazingly 
illustrated by his remarks onthe dhimars, who 
(he says) “ correspond and probably belong to the 
kahd&r caste elsewhere, but the word is perhaps 
peculiar, probably being a corruption of the Sans- 
krit dhizara, a fisherman”,—the fact being that 
the word is in daily use everywhere. Tiis also a 
defect that in the list of Fairs, the only two of which 
lengthy deseripticns are given are the Muharam 
and the Rim Lila. These are celebrated in every 
part of India, and might have been passed over 
with a bare mention of their name and date. Of 
the festivals peculiar to the district, and of which. 
therefore, some explanation would have been ac- 
ecptable, the account given is most meagre, leaving 
it dauwhtful whether some—as for instance that of 
Mahadbir—are Hindu or Jaini solemnities. 

In the Preface it is stated that “the present 
volume is practically.the first published in thexc 
Provinces in which an attempt ab accu acy in 
transliteration has been made. The errors of the 
press ure consequently very numerous. To this 
remurk we think the Superintendent of the Press 
may very reasonably demur: fur though he has 
not sueceeded in producing a velume of very 
attractive exterior, and it certainly is by no means 
free from errors in spelling, these' latter, so far as 
we can judge, are not due tu carelessness in 
correcting the proofs, but rather to that funda- 
mental defect on the part of the writer of which 
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we have already spoken. Thus Jugul for Jugal, 
Anrid for Aniruddh, Satarjit for Satrujit, gambir 
for gambhir, Rakas for Ras, gauwdla for gwala, 
Ranjor for Ranclihor, &c. &c. are barbarous mis- 
spellings, but they are repeated so often as to leave 
no doubt that Mr. Atkinson approved of them ; 
some being due to ignorance of the rules.of Sans- 
krit etymology, and others to “ fanciful derivations 
that he has elaborated for himself,”—a practice 
which he has not been able‘ to avoid, though he 
condemns it in others. It also appears incon- 
sistent to use such forms as lambarddr and sadr 
—which, ifany, may justly be called pedantic, and 
have been made exceptions by Government—and 
yet to adopt the unmeaning form ulatpur, 
which is a halfway-house purely of his own in- 
vention between the exploded DLullutpoor, and 
Lalitpur, which latter isnot only correct, but 
has also received Government sanction. 
As might be inferred from these indications of 
indifference to etymological accuracy, derivations 
of words are not often given,—and very wisely so, 
for such as we do find are quite of the pre-scientific 
type. Thus“ Banda’ is said to be compounded of 
bdina, ‘ mental desire,’ and. daaiit, ‘ given ;’ though 
the latter word has no existence either in Sanskrit 
or any other language; the fcrmer is incorrectly 
translated ;' and the two could never be combined 
so asto give such a result as Banda. Again, if 
it had been recognized that Kayan was simply the 
Hindi abbreviation for K arnavati, the Sanskrit 
name of the chief river of Banda, its connection 
with Karna would certainly have been mentioned at 
page 127, where reference is made to the local names 
and legends that commemorate him and the other 
heroes of the Mahdbhdrate. The non-recognition 
arises from the writer's exclusive use of the Per- 
sian written character, in which it is impossibie 
to make any distinction between Ken and Kayan; 
and the similarity of Ken to Karna is, it must be 
admitted, not very apparent. Again, Sarmdn, trans- 
lated ‘a water-carrier,’ really means nothing of 
the kind, but is the Sanskrit Sraman, ‘an ascetic.’ 
In token of his vocation he is always represented 
as carrying @ small earthen waterpot, known as 
a kamandal; and thus the origin of the error be- 


comes intelligible, a vivé voce explanation in which. 


the waterpot was mentioned having been mis- 
understood. Further, to translate Kdmda-ndth— 
the name of a place of pilgrimage—by ‘ Lordly 
giver of desires’ is as little m accord with Eng- 
lish idiom as it would be to speak of ‘The lady- 
like giver of victory’ meaning therehy ‘ Our Lady 
of Victory.’. The precise intention of the Hindi 
compound was probably not apprehended ; but it 
is-more difienlt to find an explanation for the 
disregard of Lindley Murray shown in such 
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sentences as the following :—“ The principal divi- 
sions among the Brahmans are the Kanaujiyas,” 
no others being enumerated. Again,‘ Over these 
is a row of what appear to be ling or phallus, 
some bearing a head, others the ususl division of 
the ling or phallus.’’ Again, on the same page: 
‘“‘Mahadeo also appears as Nandigan, with wor- 
shippers ;.Hanuman with his foot on the demon; 
and there is also s small seated igure with one 
standing and presenting an offering toit.” Asa. 
bit of picturesque word-pairiting the following is 
also noticeable :—* The houses at Mau are well- 
buiit, with deep eaves of considerable beauty be- 
tween the first and second stories, of -pleasing 
outline throughout, with here and there a balcony- 
hung window quite beautiful.” Again, to speak 
of a, market as “held on-every eighth day ” instead 
of ‘once a week,’ which is whatis intended, how- 
ever literala rendering of the Hindustani document, 
is calculated to mislead an English reader who is 
not versed in Oriental idiom. As indications cf the 
writer’s slight knowledge of Hindu mythology, 
take the following passages : “‘ The sixth temple is 
dedicated to Chaturbhuj, and the seventh to Vishnu 
in the boar-avatér; ” which should he corrected to ° 
‘The sixth and seventh temples are both dedicated. 
to Vishnu, in his two forms of Chaturbhuj and the 
Boar respectively.’ Again, the sentence ‘ There 
are two armed fignres, one discharging an arrow 
(Bir Badr) and the other wielding a swerd, called 
Mahadeo ka putr (son)” implies anerror; for 
Virabhadra (to spell correctly) was himself the 
son of Mahfdeva. But the. most astonishing 
instance of the writer's scanty acquaintance with 
Indian literature is afforded by the following word 
in his description of Rajapur: “In Akbar’s reign, - 
a holy man Tulsi Das, a resident of Soron, came 
to the jungle on the banks of the Jamné, erected 
a temple and devoted himself to prayer and 
meditation.’ To judge from the date and locality, 
the Tulsi Das intended by Mr. Atkinson’s in- 
formant was the famous author of the fdmdyana, 
a poct whose works have for the last three hundred 
years exercised more influence upan the great mass 
of the population of India than any other book ever 
written. So curt a notice of so celebrated-a 
personage conld only be paralleled by a Warwick- 
shire topographer noting ‘under the head of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon ‘In the reign of Elizakuth a play- 
wright by name Shakespeare was living in this 
town.’ And with this we conclude, hoping that 
the next volume of our Provincial Gazetteer may 
comprise a more Muhammadan part of the country, 
where the editor’s statistical skill may have equal 
scope, and his moderate acquaintance with Hindu 
legends and literaturemay not be quite so severely 
strained. 
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OF SNAKE-WORSHIP IN 


KATHIAWAD, WITH A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THAN AND THE 
DHANDHAL TRIBE OF XATHiS. 


BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON, BHATNAG AR. 


fi HAN ds one of the most ancient places in 

India, and the whole of the neighboarhcod 
Than itself derives its name 
nskrit #?da,‘a place,’ as though 

were fie place hallowed above all others by 
e resideuce of devont seges, by the- exceilence 
and ee 
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its prepingnity to famous 
a TerinetreSvara, now 
Tarnetar, ts 4 amous temple of the Sun 
andola i these of the Snake-brethren 
W ‘suki a nd Bar eae mow known as Wasangyi 
and Bandia Geivrespectively. Than is situated 
in that part of the province of Saurishtra called 
the Deva Pancial—so called, itis said, from 
ve country of Draupadl, 
the wife ofthe five men va brethren, from whicn 
Mecumstance she was called Panchal!, and from 
livision cf the province is called the 
Panchal, and because it is peenliarly sacre 
it is calied the Deva Panchal. Nor is Than 
famous in lecal tradition only ; one of the chap- 
rers cf the Sizanda Puvdna is devoted to Tri- 
netresvara ard the neighbourhood, and thi 
chapter is vulgarly called the Thin Purdna or 
os Midi: @rya. Here we learn that the 
irst temple to the Sun was bailt by Rija 
MA indhatain the Satya Yuga. The city is 
said then to have covered many miles, and to 
have contained a population of 36,000 Brahmans, 
52,000 Vaniis, 72,000 Kshatriyas, and 90,000 
Sidriis—in all, 250,000 souls. Thin was visited 
also by Krishna and his consort.Lakshmi, who 
bathed in the two tanks near the town, whence 
one has been called Pritam, a contraction 
from Priyatam, ‘the beloved,’ after Krishna,—so 
called as being the beloved ofthe Gopts ; and the 
other Kamala, after Lakshmi, who from her 
beauty was supposed to resemble the kamala or 
lotus-blossom. The central fortress was called 
Kandola, and here was the celebrated temple 
ofthe Sun. Immediately opposite to Kandola 
is another hil, witha fort called in more recent 
times Songadh, and another large suburb was 
named Mandvi. Within a few miles was the 
shrine of the three-ereg god Trinetreégvara, 
one of the appellations of Siva, and close to this 
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SIRS Were washes: 


cu br bathing In which all one’s 

faway. This Zund was called, 
tacrefore, the Pipnisnn or sin-expelling, as 
the forest in wich ii was situated was ealled 
the Papennod-na-vane or the Fovest cf tne Sin- 
Destroyer. Cicse to Than are the Mandhav 
hiils, distinguished by this name from the rest 
ofthe Tatra ran 


im 
tae 


ge, of whic’: they form a part: 
5 
4 


end the remains of Mandhavgadh, snch as they 
sven gu to the shrine of Bindi 


ame of Dandaka? one of the 


fanred snake-brethren. But Than issadly taller 
from its iormer state, when it conld be said— 


2. 


PU FS Ae AAT ss y 

let Tare PAPA aT AT TS yy Ly 

(One gate isat} Chotila, a secord at Sundari, 
the third at MAta Hol: 

Let us pra fonrth gate af Viso Natal. 

The shrine of Hol Mata is in the lands of 
Mahika, under Wank:iner; Sundari is a Dhran- 
eodbra while Viso Natal is the shrine of 
a Abita not far from Alun. 

Modeon iraditicn only carries us back as far, 
asthe BAabrifis, who ruled here until driven 
out by the Parmiars, whe were expelled by the 
Kithis, who in their turn were dispersed by 
Shujiaat Khan, Subahdar of Gajarat, and 
were succeeded by hs Jhalas. The memory 
of their rule still survives in the following well- 
known couplet :— 

TH y AT ASST AST Aa ATT PAT 
UT Fat THM AT ATED TT yy 
(At) Than, Kandoia,and Maindva there 
are 900 wdrs and wells: 
Before the rule of the Rindis the Babrifs reigned 
at Thin. 

The Rain fis alluded to in the couplet are the 
Jhalis, whose tittle is Rana. The Babriis 
were expélled by the Parmirs, who were 
driven out by Wiailoji Kathi when himself 
liecing from Paiwargadh pursued by Jam Abri. 
Jiim Abra, itis said, followed Walojito Thin and 
laid siege io the place, and Waloj: veiltacial dant 
flicht, when the Sun appeared to him in a dream 
and assured him ef his-aid. Waloji risked a 
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battle, and Jim Abréi was defeated and forced 
to return to Kachh. Waloji and his Kithis now 





established themselves at Thin. and WAloji, in - 


gratitude to the Sun, repaired the temple of that 
luminary on the Kandola hill. This temple, as 
before stated, is said to have been founded by 
Raja Mandhata in the Satya Yuga, and there 
is no doubt that it is really a most ancient_fane. 
It was, it is said, repaired by the celebrated 
LAakhaPhulani, who fora short time ap- 
pears to have ruled here, though at what date 
does not appear, but the neighbourhood abounds 
in traces of this celebrated chieftain. A neigh. 
bouring village is named after him Lakhéa- 
maAnchi, or‘ Lakha’s stool.’ This temple has 
undergone so many repairs and rebnildings that 
the original structure has entirely disappeared, 
and its present appearance is by no means im- 
posing. WaAloji had a daughter named Sonbai, 
whom he made a priestess in this temple; he 
married her to one Wailera Jalu, and gave her 
twelve villages as-her marricge portion, and 
named after her the fort rebuilt on the hill 
opposite to Kandola, Songadh. The present 
village of Songadh is a few hundred yards from 
the old fort of Songadh, and the descendants of 
Walera Jalu to this day enjoy land at Songadh. 
As Sonbii was a ministrant in the temple of 
the Sun, her offspring were called Bha gats 


(worshippers), and from her sprung that shdkd . 


or sub-tribe of Kathis called Bhagats, | 

The Parmadrs are said to have entered 
Jhaliwar early in the 18th century (? Samvat), 
and to have received the Chovisis of Than, 
Kandola, and Chotagadl: (now Chotilé) as a 
reward for the extermination of Aso Bhilla from 
Visaldeva, the then Waghela sovereign of 
Wadwan, at this time the chief city of Shéliwar. 
The grant was accompanied, however, with the 
condition that the Babridis should be expelled, a 


condition which Visaldeva considered it im- 


possible to effect, The Parmirs, however, suc- 
ceeded in ousting the Babriis. who fled thence 
to Dhandhalptir. The Parmirs did not hold 
Than long, as they were ousted by the KAthis 
under Waloji, who, as mentioned above, was 
himself flying with his KAthis from Jam Abra. 
When Kirtalab Khan (who had been honcured 
with the title of Shujaat Khan) was Subihdar of 
Gujarat, the Ka this extended their maranding 
expeditions to the khdlsd districts, harassing 
especially the parganis of Dhandhvka, Viram- 
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giz, and Dholka. Their excesses at length 
became so serious that Shujaat Khan, when on 
his usual mulkgir? cirenit in Jhalawir, marched 
from thence in about a.b. 1690 for FhAn, which 
fort he stormed after a great slaughter of its 
defenders, dispersing the K 4this and destroy- 
ing the temple of the Sun. Since this, the 


“Kathis never returned to Than, which was 


occupied by the Jhalas shortly afterwards. On 
this great dispersion of the K Ai his the Kh4- 
char tribe made Chotild their head-qnarters, 
which they had wrested from Jagsio Parmar 
previously ; while the Khawads, who had 
pequired Sayla in about a.p. 1769, remained 
there. The WAlads’ head-quarters were at 
Jetpir-Chital, and the K humans’ at Mitiala, 
and afterwards Sabar Kundla. At the time of 
Shujaat Khin’s storm sf Than it was prin- 


-eipally occupied by Dhandhals, who have 


now been dispersed far and wide, and though 
still to be found as Mulgirdsidis in Kathidvad, 
their chief possessions lie in the Dhandhuka 
pargana, and to this day they retain, in memory 


. of the snake-worship at the shrines of Wasakhi 


and Bandia Beli which thev’ had adopted, 2 
great reverence for the Cobra. The Kathis, 
as is well known, are divided into two principal 
divisions,—the Shakhiyat. (called by Sir G. Le 
Grand Jacob the noble) tribes, and the Avartiis 
or Avarshakhyas—that is to s«y, those of other 
branches. 

The Shakhayats comprehend the three 

_great tribes of WA1la,K hnumaAn,and KhbA- 
char, allof whom are descendanis of the origi- 
nal Wala Rajput who ascsiatized to Kathidom. 
The only explanation 7 can give for the term is 
that the Wala brench aze called the branch 
‘Shikha’ par excellence, the Walis being Sn- 
rydvanhsi and of the’ same clan as the Rana 
of Udaypir. The Avartias comprise the origi- 
nal Kath is, as well as subsequent additions by 
outcasted Rajputs of cther clans, who have in- 
termarried with Kithiinis. The most renowned 
of these Avartid tribes are those of Dh an- 
dhaland Khawad,—the former spreag from 
the Rathod, and the latter from the Jhala 
stock. 

As the Dhindhal tribe have not, I believe, 
been previously descrived, I will here briefly 
sketch their origin and princinal sub-divisions. 
The Dhandhals are a famous branch of the 
Rathods, sprang, it is said, from Dhindhal the 
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Semarsingii, the chief of a small domain. 
rarsing;i married Phuibai, a daughter of ene 
Moké;i, the Devr. chieftain of Sirohi, and had 

by her twe sons. viz. Ramsingji and Kamloji. 
Ramsiagii succeedec his father, and Kamioit 
received some villages. Kamloji had two 
sons, Buderfio arc Pabu Rio. Pabu Rao raled 
at Kalagada, a danghter of the 
Sedha chiehaix cf Amarsot, bat while absext 
at Amarkot ce.ctyciing big nuptials 
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Khichi carried c& his mare from his villave 
of Jhayei, Paba His, on bis return ts vhaya ‘ 


a 


with his wife the Scdti. commenced hostilities 
against the Kbich! tat was eventualy siziz. 
His wife, ine Sodbl, though pregnant, rowe: 
that she would rot surriye her lord, and wher 
forbidden, or account of her condition, to be- 
come 4 sais, she ripped hersel! opea, giving birth 
te ascn, who, from the unusual manner of bis 
birth was namec vhardoji, from mez, ‘to lacer- 
ate.’ This done, she ascended the funeral pile. 
and accompanied her lord througn the James, 
as became a faithinl wife and a princess of her 
high descent. Jdhardoji on attaining mankood 
prosecuted his father’s feud and slew Jadro 
Khichi. The Khichis now banded together 
against Jhardeji, who was forced <o flv, together 
with his wife (a daughter of Parmar Rudripal), 
to Kalanjhar, where the Parmir lady gave birth 
toa son named Badesar. Kalanjhar was ai this 
ime @ hoiding of the Padhiir Rajputs, and Sa- 
marsing Padhiar reigned there. He:e Jhardoji 
took refuge, and married his son Badesar to 
Anopkuiwar, coly child of Samarsiag. Jhardoji 
died at Kalanjhar during Samarsiiig’s lifetime, 
but bis son Badesar succeeded that chieftain on 
che gidé of Kalanjhar and reigned there. Badesar 
had twosons, i-dlardaand Jasrijjrao, who engaged 
in uostilities with the Khichis of Kolamgadh. 
The Khichis, however, slew Jasrajrio and de- 
feated Kalarac, who flying thence came to the 
Panchalch his way to Dwarka. While on his 
journey thitner he came to the village cf Li- 
khamanchi, near Thar, where there was a large 
encampment of Kathis. The Kiathis invited 
Rao Kala to drink kasumbé, and he aceepted 
ikeir invitation. After drinking he ‘asked them 
of what Rajput tribe they were, when they 
cofermec him that they were formeriy WalA 
Rajovis, but, owing to their ancestor Waloii 
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having married a Kaéculini, the daughter of 
Patgar, he hec i ourcasted, and that they his 
descendants were new Kathis. On hearing 
this Hic Kula pereeived that he too would be 
onteast:d, aud ihinsing death preferable he drew 
his sword anc peo fered it towands his own 
breast, inten‘iing ts siay Bumserf. The Kathis 


however, dissuaded six. and offered to give him 


their dazghters in marriage. Rao Kali assent- 
ed, and married tETce Ritbianis, viz. Suidnde, 


ugater ef Wil, Mardan: Modebai, daughter 
:and ht — a danguter of 
Ram haps After the warr age ceremories 


Yates: Rao Evlé uttereé the fowing 
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dio thus spoke :—The candhe/is the crown of 

Marwid 
Betwesn the Wali ari Dhandhal is now the 

bead of marriage. 

As Kalo was by tribe a Dhandha!l Rathod, his 
Gescendar:s by hi- Katki wives are called 
Dhandta: Kathbis. The Dhandkal Ki. 
this are again subdivided into thirteen principal 
Jhanjharisg, Pakbdias, Babnanis, 
Dhingdis, Norias, Rephdiis, Mokhisias, Sar- 
walis, Maiiras, Halikas, Kherdias, Dhadhanis, 
and Viramkis. Rio Kila had no offspring by 
the Wala and Khumiin -ladies, but by Modebai 
ka had a sor named Sagal. Sagal married a 
Khackar lady nanied Rindebii, and also a 
daughter of Wali Gdha named Mandebii, and 
also a danghter of Rim Khichar named Modebai. 
By Modebii he had nine sons, viz. Nagsio, Bad, 
Babio, Bhaingdio, Kilandrio, Mokhio, Varusio, 
Sajaiko, Bubo-satigar. The descendants of 
Buba are ca:iei Jhanjhenis, and the descend- 
ants of Gubo-sangir are called Pakhdias. The 
desecudants of Bubio are caled Babhinis, and 
they livesin the Bhadla vilage of Deridsara. 
The descendants cof Dhangdioare exiled Dhing- 
diis, andl they enjey cds in the Jeiptr village 
of Monpir The descendants of Kalandrio are 
called Tri as, and they enjoy «rds in Wasiwad. 
Tiedt of Mokkio are catled Mokhasis, 
and they also Hiveat Wasawad. The lescendarty 
of Varusio are called Sdrwatés, ire ihe 
atand hold ia 
Sijanka are egited Sialanas. 
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married Rupdebai, daughter of Odha Khachar, 
and by her he had two sons, Bavdo and 
Nagpal. The descendants of Nagpal are called 
Halikas, and they live in the village of Wardi, 
under Dhandhuka. Bavdo married a Khé- 
char lady named Modebii, and had by her two 
sons, Jidroand Kalo. The descendants-of Kalo . 
are called Kherdies, and live in the Dhan- 
dhuka village of Wivdi. Jadro married Satubai, 
daughter of Jethsur Khachar, and had by her one 
son, Naho. Naho married Raibai, daughter of 
Kala Khachar, by whom he had one son, Gaigo. 
From Gago dyed Dhidho of the Dhandhuka 
village of Samadhitli. He bestowed on Charan 
Rakha lakh pesév in charity, and his descendants 
were styled Dhadhini.. They are to be found 
at Samadhiala aforesaid, and also at Devsar and 
Peplia under Chotila in, Kathiivad, and at 
Anandpfr and Mewasi in the same province. 
Dhadho married a daughter of Mehrim Khachar 
“named Modebii, and had by her a son named 
‘Niho, The descendants of Naho are called 
Rephdias, as they resided at and enjoyed the vil- 
lage of Rephdi under Dhandbuka. NA&ho married 
Mankbii, daughter of Kana Khichar, and had by 
her two sons, Gago and Viso. Viso’s descend- 
ants are called Viramkhas, and ho!d lands in the 
Dhandhuka village of Gorii. Gdango married 
Dhandoebii, daughter of another Kang Khachar, 
by whom he had eight sons, viz. Kampo, Khimo, 
Kheho, Sihgo, Suro, Nagdin, Suraig, Kano. 
Of these the eldest, Kumpo, married Riandebii, 
danghter of Ram Khichar, and had by her ten 
sons, viz. Ugo, Nagsio, Devdis, Budho, Gango, 
Mancho, Ram, Selir, Jidro, Daho. Of these 
the eldest son, Ugo, married Randebii, daughter 
of Karapda andhi., 

The history of the two snake shrines at 
Thin is as follows :— 

Brahma had a son named Mirchi, whose son 
was KaSyapa. KaSyapa hada hundred sons by 
‘a Naga Kanya, the chief of whom were Seshji, 
Wasukhi (corrupted into Wasatgji), Banduk 
{corrnpted into Bandit Beli), Dhuamriksh, 
Pratik, Pandarik, Takshak, Airfivat, Dhrite- 

rishira, &c. &c. 


Five Rishis, named Karnav, Galav, Aigira, 


Antath, aud Brihaspati (all sons of Brahma), 
during the Tretu Yuga set out on a pilgrimage 
round the world, and in the course of their 
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Than, determimed to perform here religious 
austerities. They accordingly commenced their 
cerenonies by performing the Brahmyadna (or 
adoration to Brahma by means of the sacrificial 
fre). Information of their intention haying 
reached Bhimasur, who reigned at Bhimp ari, 
the modern Bhimora, he determined to throw 
obstacles in their way, and with this view com- 
menced to annoy ‘them, and owing to his per. 
secution the Rishis were obliged to remove their 
residence to the banks of Panchkundi tank, close 
to Thin, and there commence their penance. 
Their austerities were so severe that Brahma 
was pleased with them, and appeared before 
themin person. On this-the Rishis implored him 
to destroy Bhimisur Daitya. Brahma replied 
that Bhimasur Was destined to die ai the hands 
of Seshji, Wasukhi, and others of the snake 
family, and that therefore they should address 
their prayers tothem. So saying, Brahma be- 
cameinvisible, andthe Rishis besonght the snake 
deities to aid them, and the whole snake family 
appeared in answer to their entreaties. The 
Rishis requesting them ta destroy Bhimisnr, 
Seshji at once started for Bhimpnuri, and 
there by the force of his poison slew BhimAsur, 
and returning informed the Rishis of his 
death. They overwhelmed him with thanks, and 
begged him to reside constantly in Than for 
their protection. As Seshji was king of Patai, 

he was unable to comply with their reqhest; he 
howeyer ordered his brothers Wasukhi- (Wa- 
saheji) and Banduk (or Bandi& Belt) to remain 
at Than and Mindhavgadh respectively ; and 
accordingly these two snake brethren took up 
their residenceat Thinand Méndhav gadh respec- 
tively, where their shrines are to this day. Seshji 
then became invisible. To the present day noone 
is allowed to cuta tree in the grove that surrounus 
Bindii Beli’s shrine, and it is said that should 
any one ignorantly ent a siick in this grove, 
the snake appears to snch person in his dreams 
and orders him to return the stick, and should 
he fail. therein, some great caln mity shortly 
befalls him; and in fact in er near this grove 
may be seen many such logs or sticks accident- 
ally cut and subsequently returned. Some of 
the more famous snake brethren are (1) Sesh- 
ji, lord of Patal, (2) Wasukhi, (3) Banduk, 


‘ all mentioned above, (4) Kali Naga—this 


wandering came to Devh Panchil land, and | brother was a snake of renown; he first resided 
encamping in the forest of Papapnod, near i in the KAlandrio pool of the Jamna river near 
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Gokel, in Hindustan proper. From hence he 
was ousted by Krishna, and is now supposed to 
reside in the island of Ramnak, near the shrine 
of Setubandh Ramesvara. (5) Bhujanga, 
who is worshipped at Bhuj. Itis said that 
in ancient times the inhabitants of Kachh were 
harassed by: Daityas and Rikshasas, and peti- 
tioned Sri Wasuki, who ordered his brother 
Bhujahga to go to their assistance. Bhujangu 
went, and, effecting their liberation, at their en- 
treaties took up his residence in Bhuj, so named 
after him. He is populazly called the Bhujio. 
(6) Another famous brotheris Dhumrik sh, 
worshipped as the Khambhdia Naga in thevillace 
of Khambhda ander Dhrangadhra. (7) Another 
Naga shrine in Kathiivad is that of Pratik 
at Talsind in Jhalawdar, and another (8) is that 
of Devanik Charmalio in the village of 
Chokdi under Chudi. The shrine of another 
brother, (9) Pandarika, is said to be at 
Pandharpura, in the Dekhan. (10)Takshaik 
resides in Kurukshetra, (11) Airdvat in 
Hastinapur, (12) Dhritardishtra in the 
Dekhan, &e. é&c. 

It will be seen from the above legend how 
intimately the old tree and snake worship are 
connected. The Nagas seem to have been an 
aboriginal race in Gujarit, and to have wor- 
shipped the Elephant, Cobra, Tiger, Monkey, and 
Trees; and the earlier Hindu immigrants have 
probably derived from them the cult of Ganeéa, 
Hanuman; Wigheévari, Matis, &. &c. In 
the lapse of time the descendants of these Hindu 
immigrants began to confound these Nigas with 
whom they .bad intermarried with the Cobras 
(Nagas), and eventually the legends of Nags- 
kanyas, &c. sprang up. | 

Ere closing this I may mention that the most 
famous snake-shrinein Gujarat, if not in Indias, is 
thatofthe celebrated D harnidhara or ‘Earth- 
holder,’ situated at the village of D hem 4, afew 
miles to the N. W. of Tharad, in North Gujarat. 
This shrine is visited by pilgrims from all parts 
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| of India. There is a well-executed image of a 


cobra in the temzie of the Dhemnag, as the 
Dharnidhara is loca‘ly called, and ari inscription 
roughly execated beneati it. There is also an 
inscription relating to the Chohans of Wav- 
Tharad in another temple (the large one}, the 
original Dhemnaz occupying an insignificant 
little shrine some Little distance from the larger 
temple. Carvings of Nagakanyis are not uncom- 
mon in the older temples of Gujarat, and when 
at Palanpur I found two representations of 
them in the ruins of Kaikar, probably the city 
whence the Kinkre} district was named. These 
I brongat to tne Superintendency Bungalow. 
There are many other local shrines in Gujarat 
and Kathiavid where the Cobra is worshipped, 
but these are the most famous that I am ac- 
quainted with. I cannot perhaps more fitly 
conclude these rongh notes than by quoting 
the following faritz in honour of Than:— 


yer yy alr Bara Garey Fear y 
TTT St TATT 1 
GU Wize states p 
QCATTR: AAT STH | 
acy ast sta afr ai hy 
ali Te TTR AT 
wee UTR AR Ue AT |] 
are Hat TART TT yy A HI 

The place Than is the excellent site of Dho- 
legvara, and the famous Wasuki Deva also 
honours it with his presence. 

To the steadfast devotee the place is as it were 
adorned with a flag, and the place of pilgrim- 
ageof Suraj Dev adorns it also. 

Should any one perform the pilgrimage of Trine- 
tr’, 

Then he will destroy the sins 6f 10 millions of 
{previous} existences. 

Pronounce the name of Rima. Why do yon 
not pronounce it ? 

In the lieart (of the true worshipper) the drums 
of his name are (perpetually) beating. 


NATIVE CUSTOMS IN THE GODAVAR) DISTRICT. 
BY Rev, JOHN CAIN, DUMAGUDEN. 


Respect paid to a Dog. 

The following custom prevails amongst the 
Brihmans, as wellasamongst the lower Stdras. 
Ata certain time whilst a woman is pregnant. a 
number of her female friends assemble and pour . 








before the door of the room where she is, a quan- 
tity of paddy-husk and set fire to it. To one 
doorpost they tic an old shoe, to the other a bush 
of tulast (Ocymum basilicum), in order te pre- 
ventthe entranceof any demon. After the woman 


A ALCL SR ttn torent 
* T have since learned that the custom of paying reapect to the dog during the woman’s pregnancy prevails over great 


part of South Indis. 
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has bathed, she performs pujd to the: Gaviri | the man must build him one. The next morning 
Devi in the mannerrelated below. The friends | the man told his dream to the chief men of the 
first bring in the stone on which the articles of | village, and resolved to obey the command. Ac. 
food are usually bruised, and the stone roller, | cordingly he procured a large number of stones, 


| 
| 
be colour them with saffron, place a mark npon laid the foundation .two fathoms deep in the 














them in the way they daily. mark their own | Gostanadi, and built the shrine. Imme- 
foreheads, burn incense and place.an oblation diately afterwards a linya about two feet high, 
- (the naivedyam) before them. This done, they | composed of snail-sheils, appeared in the temple. 
7 bring in a bitch, colour it, mark it, burn incense He then built a wall all round, about twelve 
| before it, and also place the zairedyam beforeit. | feet high, and cht upor it elephants, horses, and 
The woman then makes cheisanceto it, and itis | camels. Having completed the whole, he re- 
given a good meal of curry andrice. Cakes are. turned to his master, and in answer to the 
also placed upon the curry and rice, and if there | inquiries respecting his purchases replied that 
happens to be in the room a woman who has not | he had done as he had been ordered, but was 
hitherte been blessed with children she eagerly onable to convey them home and ‘had left them 
seizes seme of the cakes, in the hope that by | allim RaimeSvara. The king immediately sent 
so doing she may ere long have a child. off other servants to inquire into the truth: of 
The Dog-idol. the statements, and when they returned and 
Two hundred years ago a Brahman in the ‘ confirmed the whole, resolved to go and see for 
: village of Natta Rameévara, in the Go- | bimself. He did so, and on discovering what 
davari delta, had the misfortune to kill a dog. | had ‘really occurred was so pleased with the 
Grieving on account of bis sin, he took counsel | piety of his servant that he gave him a village. 
with the chief Brahmans of the village as to the A haga is still worshipped in the village, 
best way of making expiation, and received the | and elephants, horses, and camels are engraved 
following advice: —‘‘ Builda temple-in Rime- | upon the wall of the court. 
S§vara which is inthe Gostanadi, place an Gostunadi, 
image ofa dog therein, and after your daily ablu- This is a small but very winding channel 
tions perform pujd to the dog, and then yoursin | near Natta Ramesvara, only filled with 
will be pardoned.’’ He complied with theiradvice | water during the rains or a rise in the Godavari. 
inevery respect. The aitention of the pilgrims In former times there were some saints 
to the neighbouring temple at Rameévara | (munis) performing their apes, in the village 
was soon attracted by this new building, and on | of Kovvarn, near Rajimandri. They 
learning the cause of its erection they worshipped | obtained their meat and drink ina remarkable 
there as well as in the larger edifice, and thus way. Every morning they went to the palmyra- 





the custom has continued to the present day. trees of the village, bent them down very low, 
Natia Rémesvara. and attached their pots to the crowns of the 

Natta is the Telugu for a snail, shell-fish, | trees, and forthwith they were filled with toddy 
cockle, &c. sufficient to satisfy their thirst during the whole 
A large number of pilgrims from the neigh- | of the coming day. They then tock a number 
bouring districts resort to this village on the | of millet soeds, scattered them in the neighbour- 
occasion of the yearly festival. The following | ing fields, and immediately a ripe crop appeared, 
legend is told os the reason of the building of | which they cut, and threshed, and ate the same 
the temple :—In years gone by, a certain king who day. One day a cow brought fortha calf in 
lived in a country to the cast of the Godivari | the place where they were performing their 
called one of his leading men ard commissioned | devotions, but, lo! before the calf fell to the 
him to go and buy.a number of horses, ele- | ground, Garntmantud a flew down and bore 
phants, and camels. As the man was journey- | it away tothe skies. The cow, in great distress 
ing in search of these,the slept one night in | at being unable to follow her calf, carofully pur- 
the village of Rimesvara, and dreamedthat | sued its shadow, andas she went winding here 
& snail appeared to him and told him that he | and there her milk fell to the ground and formed 
was going to dwell in the villagé under the | astream, to the channel of which the namo Gos- 
form of a linga, and as he wanted a temple | tanadiwasgiven. Gostunamu = cow's teat. 
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RELIGIOCS AND MORAL SENTIMENTS FREELY TRANSLATED FROM 
SANSKRIT WRITERS. 
BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D. Pa.D., EDINSCUSGH. 
(Continued from vel. TTT. page 337.) 
| SECOND SERIES. 
1. Svetasvatara Upanishad, ili, 19. The Great | Imever act to earn reward; 
Spirit. | Ido waat I am bound to do, 
No hands has He, nor feet, ner eyes, nor ears, Indifferent whether frait acerne ; 
And yet he grasns, and moves, and sees, and , "Tis duty I aione regard. 
hears. | Of all the men who care profess: 
! 


~ 


He all things knows, Himself unknown ‘o all; For virtue—lcve of that co speak— 
Him men the great primeval Spirit call. | The urworthiest far are those who seek 
2. Mabibharaia, iii, 1140 f£* Tnepeachmeng _ 1° Mase & gain of righteousness. 

ant Vindication of the Divine Government. | Who thas—to every lofty sense 

Draupadi speaks : Of duty dead—irom each good act 

Beholdizg noble men distrest, Its fall return would fain extract:— 

Ignoble men cujaying good, He forfeits every tecompense. 

Thy rightcous self by woe pursued, 
Thy wicked foe by fortuze blest, 
i charge the Lord of all—the strong, 
The partial Lord—with doing wrong. 


we we 


Love duty, thus, for duty’s sake, 

Not careful what return it brings : 

Yet doubt not, bliss from virtue springs, 
While woe skal sinners overtake. 


ee eee a eR 


His dark, mysterious, sovereign will 

To men their several lots decrees ; 

He favours semy with health and ease, 
Some dooms to every form of ill. 


By ships the perilous sea is ercssed ; 
So men on virtue’s stable bark 
Pass o’er this mundane ocean dark, 

And reach the blessed heavenly coast. 

As puppets’ limbs the touch obey 
Of nim whose finger: uold the strings, 
So fod directs the seeret springs 

Which all the deeds of creatures sway. 


If holy actions bore no frnits ; 
If self-command, beneficence, 
Received no fitting recompense ; 
Then men would icud the life of brutes : 


Who then would knowledge toil to gain P 
Or after noble aims aspire ? 
O’er all the earth delusion dire 

And darkness dense and black would reign. 


But ‘tis not so: for saints of old 
Well kpew that every righteous deed 
From God obtains its ample meced : 
They therefore strove pure lives to lead, 
As ancient sacred books have told. 


The gods—for such their sovereign will— 
Have veiled from our too curious ken 
The laws by which the deeds of men 

Are recompensed with good and il. 


No common mortal comprehends 
The wondrous power, mysterious skill, 


In vain those birds which springes hold 
Woald seck to fly: so man a thrall, 
Fast fettered, ever lives, in all 

He does or thinks by God controlled. 


As trees from river-banks are riven 
And swept away, when rains have swelled 
The. streams, 30 men by God impelled 
To actioa, helpless, on are driven. 
God docs not show for ail mankind 
A parent’s leve and wise concern ; 
But acts like one unfeeling, stern, 
Whose eyes caprice and passion blind. 
Yuchishthira replies: 
I’ve listened, loving spouse, to thee, 
i've marked thy charming, kind discourse, 


| Aenea nae nates eae A EA SE CR 
Lad SAR es eae tap NENA EY AE EE A ACRE Ne CR UR SE OR SO 


Thy phrases turned with grace and force, With which these lords of all falfil 
But know, thou utieresi blasphemy. { Their high degigus, their hidden ends. 








* Tide ante, vol. LIT. pp. 163, 164. 
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These secret things those saints desery 
Alone whose sinless life austere 
For them has earned an insight clear, 
To which all mysteries open lie. 
So let thy doubts like vapours flee, 
Abandon impious unbelief; 
And let not discontent and grief 
Disturb thy soul’s serenity. 





But study God aright to know, 
Thai highest Lord of all revere, 
Whose grace-on those who love him here 

Will endless future bliss bestow. 

Draupadi rejoins : 

How could I God, the Lord of all, 
Contemn, or dare his acts arraign, 
Although I weakly thus complain ? 

Nor would I virtue bootless call. 

Lidly talk; my better mind 
Is overcome by deep distress 
Which long shall yet my heart oppress :— 

So judge me rightly ; thou art kind. 


3. Naishadha Charita, xvii’. 48. Whether the 
doctrine of future retribution be true. 

T?.e scripture says, the bad begin, 

When dead, with woe to pay for sin, 

While bliss awaits~—a happicr birth— 

The good whene’er they quit the earth. 

But now, we see, the bad are blest, 

And righteous men on earth distrest. 

How then, this doubtfal case decide ? 

Tell what is urged on either side. 


Did God exist omniscient, kind, 

And never speak his will in vain, 

“‘T would cost him but a word, and then 
His suppliants all they wish would find. 
If God to men allotted woe, 

Although that woe the fruit must be 

Of men’s own actions, then were he 
Without a cause his creatures’ foe,— 
More cracl, thus, than men, who ne’er 
To others causcless malice bear. 


In this our state of human birth 
Man’s self and Brahma, co-exist,— 
As wise Vedantists all ingist,— 

But when this wretched life on carth 
Shall ond, and all redemption guin, 
Then Brahma shall alone remain. 

A clever doctrine here we sce ! 

Our highest good to cease to be! 
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4, Vishnu Purina, iv. 24, 48 The Vanity 
of Human Ambition. 

How many kings—their little day 

Of power gone by—have passed away, 

While yet the stable Earth abides, 

And all the projects vain derides 

Of men who deemed that She was theirs, 

The destined portion of their heirs. 


With bright antumnal colours gay, 
She seems to smile from age to age, 
And mock the fretting kings who wage 
Fierce war for Her,—for ampler sway. 


“Though doomed,” she cries, “ to disappear 


So soon, like foam that crests the wave,. 
Vast schemes they cherish, madly brave, 
Nor see that death is lurking’ near. 


“ And kinsmen, brothers, sons and sires, 
Whom selfish love of empire fires, 

The holiest bands of nature rend,—- 

In bloody strife for Me eontend. 


“O! how can princes, well aware 
How all their fathers, one by one, 
Have left Me here behind, and gone, 

For My possession greatly care ?”’ 


King Prithnu strode across the world, 
And all his foes to earth he hurled. 
Beneath his chariot-whecls—a prey 

For dogs and vultures—crushed they lay. 
Yet, snatched by Time’s resistless blast, 
He long from hence away has passed : 
Like down the raging flames consume, 
He, too has mct the common doom. 


And Kirtavirya, once so great, 
Who ruled o’er all the isles, supreme, 
Is but a shadow now, a theme 

On which logicians subtly prate. 


Those lords of men, whose empire’s sheen 
Of yore the regions all illumed, 
By Death’s destroying frown consumed, 
Are gone: no ashes e’en are scon | 


MaAndhitri once was world-renowned ; 
What forms his substance now? a tale! 
Who, nearing this, if wise, can fail 
This mundane life to scorn, so frail, 

So dreamlike, transient, worthless found ? 


Of all the long and bright array 
Of kings whose names tradition shows, 
Have any ever lived ? Who knows ?. 
And now where are they P None can say. 
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5. Mahdbhirata, xi1. 529, 6641, and 9917. “ ds 12. Sa:ngachara’s Paddhati, Dharmavivriti. 
having cothing, and yel possessing alt things.” 4, Lniprovenvent of time. 
(2 Corinthians, vi. 10.) ' The sage will ne’er allow a day 
How vast my wealth, what joy I taste, | Unmarked by good te pass away’; 
Who nothing own, and nought desire ! . But waking up, will often ask, 
Were this fair city wrapt in fire, ie Have I this cay fulfilled my task f 
The flarie no goods of mine would waste. , With this, with each day’s setting sun, 


| A part of my brief course is run.” 
§. Mahabharata, si. 75. “‘ Por we brought ne- P : nat 


thing intothis world, avd if te certatc we can carry , 13. Mane, 2. 288. do wan aay learn froia 
nothing out.” (1 Timothy, vi. 7.) 7 the hitinbiest. 
Wealth either lecves a wan, O king! | From whomscever got, the wise 
Or e!se a man bis wealth must leave. _ Aceept with joy the pearl they prize. 
Whet sage for tuat event will grieve, ! To them the mean may knowledge teach, 
Which time at length must surely bring f | The lowhest lofty virtue preach. 


' Sach men will wed, nor view with scorn 
pa A 5 . td - a e e ~ $ 
7. Mahabharata, x1. 75. The foolish discontent- | Bes g 
dei ; i : | A lovely bride though humbly born. 
Ch 3 ThE UNE CONTEC. Sen fae . 
When sunlight fails, and all is gloom, 


Though proudly swells their fortune’s tide, A Jamp will well the house illume. 


hough evermore their hoards augment, 
Unthinkine men are ne’er content: 
But wise men soon are satisfied. 
& Vriddha Chinakya, xiv. 6. Mea shut) | He only does rot live in vain 
; eon ' Who all the means within his reach 
Employs, his wealth, his thought, his speech 


' T’ advance the weal of other men. 
Those graver thoughts «which sway the heart, | 


j 
1 
H 
When sickness comes, or friends depart, | 15. Mahadibharata, v. 1272: =i.11028. fen 


14. Bhagavata Purina, x. 22, 55. The prover 
arene oF life. 


think ow thetr cad. 


Did men but always entertain 


Who would not then redemption gain are furined by their assoccates. 


9. Mahabhirate, iii. 17401. “All men think | 5 Cloth ts tinged by any dye . 
13 , ' In which it long time plunged may lic; 
all nen mortal but themselves.’ (Young's «§ ~ pies: ; 
; So those with whom he loves to live 
- Night Thoughts.) oe ; 
: l 1 To every man his colour give. 
Is not those men’s delusion strange | 
Who, while they see that every day | 16. Hitopadesga, iv. Casting pearls before 
So many sweeps from earth away, ! swiie. 
Can long themselves t’ elude all change ? | He only threshes chaff who sclrools 
10. Dampatigiksha, 26 : Pragnottara-ratna- With patient kindness thoughtless fools. 


mili, 15. Who are the really blind, deaf, He writes on shifting sand who fain 
ane dunb ? By favours worthless men would gain. 
That man is blind whose inner eye 17. Subhishitirnava, 64. Hetrs offen 
Can nought beyond this world descry ; spendthrifts. 


And deaf the man on folly bent, 
On whom advice is vainly spent. 
The dumb are these who never seck 
To others gracious words to speak. 
Vriddha Chinakya, xvii, 6; Subhishitirnava, 
163. Men devout when in distress. 


In trouble men the gods invoke; 

When sick, submit to virtue’s yoke; 
When lacking power to sin, are good ; 
Wher poor, are humble, meek, subdued, 


How many foolish heirs make haste 
The wealth their father saved, to waste ! 
Who does not guard with care. the pelf 
He Tong has toiled to hoard himself? 
18. Moahibhirata, xii. 12131. The rich 
hath many friends. 

A rich man’s kinsfolk while he thrives 

The part of kinsmen gladly play : 

The poor man’s kindred die away 
Lon, e’er his day of death arrives. 


ee REE NEE SETA EE ETE TE SNR ake A is SO AAP mua ema TE 
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Laments whene’er his home he leaves, 
His safe return with joy perceives, 
With gentle words his anger stills, 
And all her tasks with love fulfils. 


25. Mahabhirata, xii. 3440, 3450, and 
elsewhere. Description of a good king. 


i ey 


19. Panchaitantra, 1.15. The saine. 

A wealthy man ev’n strangers treat 
As if they were his kinsmen born: 

The poor man’s kindred all with scorn 

His claim to kinship basely meet. 

2), Vriddha Chanakya, 32. What energy 
can, effect. 

Moint Mern’s peak to scale is not too high, 
Nor Hades’ lowest depth to reach too deep, 
Nor any sea tco broad to overleap, 

For men of danntless, fiery energy. 

Ol. Sarngadhara’s Paddhat?, Dhana-prasainsa, 
12. What will noé men do to get wealth ? 

For gold what will not mortals dare ? 

What efforts, struggles, labours spare ? 

The hostile warrior’s sword they brave, 

And plunge beneath the ocean wave. 


22, Panchaianiva, 10.5 (Bomb. ed.); Vriddha 
Chanakya, 15.10, &. Ars longa, vita brevis: 
The essence of docks to be got. 


That man alone a crown should wear 
Who's skilled his land to rale and shield : 
For princely power is kard to wield— 

A load which few can fitly bear. 


That king his duty comprebends 

Who weil the poor and helpless tends, 
Who wipes away the orphan’s tears, 
Who gently calms the widow’s fears, 
Who, like a father, joy imparts, 

Aud peace, to all his people’s hearts ; 

On vicious men and women frowns, 

The learn’d and wise with honour crowns: 
Who well and wisely gifts, on those 
Whose merits claim reward, bestows ; 

His people rightly guides and schools, 
On all impressing virtue’s rules ; 

Who day by day the gods adores, — 
With offerings meet their grace implores ; 
Whose vigorous arms his realm proiccts, 
And all insulting foes subjects ; 

Who yet ali laws of war observes, 

And ne’er from knightly honcur sweeves. 


26. Mahabharata, iii. 1055. Mercy should 


be shown to ignorant offenders. 


The list of books is long; mishaps arise 
To bar ihe student’s progress ; life is brisf ; 
Whatever, then, in books is best and chief, 
The essence, kernel, that attracts the wise. 


23. Panchatantra (Bomb. ed.), iii. 92 and v. 
49. Love of Home. 


Not such is even the bliss of heaven 
As that which fills the breasts of men 
To whom, long absent, now "tis given 
Their country once to see again, 
Their childhood’s home, their natal place, 
However poor, or mean, or base. 


24. Mahébhirata, xii. 5497 ff. A house 
without a wife ts empty: Deseription 
of a good wife. 
Although with children bright it teems, 
And full of light and gladness seems, 
A man’s abode witkeut a wife 
Is empiy, lacks zis real life. 
The housewife makes the house; bereft 
Of her a gloomy waste ’tis left 


When men from want of knowledge sin, 
A prince to such should mercy show. 
For skill the right and wrong to know 

For simple men is hard to win. 


27. Ramayana, vi. 115. 41. Compassion 
should be shown to all men. 
To bad as well as good, to all, 
A gencrous man compassion shows. 
On earth no mortal lives, he knows, 
Who does not off through weakness fall. 
28. Mahibhérata, xiii. G51. “Uhe wolf 
uiso shall dweli with the lamb,” Se. 
(Isaiah, xi. 6). 
With serpents weasela* kindiy play, 
And harmless tigers sport with deer; 


That man is troly blest whose wife, 

With ever sympathetic heart, 

Shares all his weal and woe ; takes part 
In all th’ events that stir his life ; - The hermit’s holy presence near 
Is filled with joy when he is glad, Turns hate to love—drives fear away. 
And plunged in grief when he is sad, (To be cuntinued.) 
re 

* The Munguose (Herpesies Ichaeumony belongs to the arder Mustelide (Weasels).—Ev, 
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SANSKRIT AND CLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. BF. FLEET, Esg., Bo. C. S. 
{Continued froin page 181° 


In connexion with the preceding Kadamba 
inscription, the notes made by me, when travel- 
ling through the Canarese Couctry as Educa- 
tional Inspector of the Secuthern Division, of 
inscriptions at Bankipiir, Hanagai, and Bana- 
wisi,—all of them KAuamba cupitals,~— may 
usefully be inserted here. 


Barhigir. 


Baakaptr is about six miles to the S. by E. 
of Siggaum, the presest head-auarters of the 
Siggaum or Baakapér Taluki of the Dhirwad 
District. 

The inseriptions are all in the Fort. No. 
1:—-Leaning up against a wall to tue right of 
the entrance to the Fort from the E. there is a 
large stone-tablet bearing an inscription of fifty- 
nine lines, each line containing about thirty- 
seven Ictters, in the Old Carareze characters 
and language. The inseriptioa is for the most 
pari in fue order; bat the fourth lnre has been 
deliberately cnt out and almost entirely obli- 
terated, and there are fissures in the tablet 
which would probably scsult in its falling to 
pieees if an attempt were iaade to remove ib to 
a saler place of enstody. The emblems at the 
top of the tabiet have been wilfally detaecd; 
but there are traces of the following:—In the 
centre, a linga; on its right, a seated or kunevl- 
ing figure, with the sun above if anda cow 
and calf beyond it; and on its left, an offi- 
clating priest, with the moon above him and 





* Vikramiditya If of Sir “V. Elliot; according to the 
come authority his reign extended from Saka 903 to Suka 
1049. ‘The discrepancy between the dates of his reign and 
of the present inscription may be aevounted foe on the sup. 


position that Vikramaditya was the Yavarija or Viceroy, iu 
charge of the two districts referred to, daring his father’s 


Teign and before he himself ascended the throne of the, 


Chélukyas on the death of his older brother Sdmcivakadeva 
iL. Gangeptérmanadi or Guhzgapommiuadi wus also udupt- 
‘ad as a Ki:damba title. 


+ The KOlAlapura of line 18 of inseriptien No. II of tho 
scrics now commenced ; the name ocenrs again os Kuva- 
Jilayura in line 33 of Major Dixon’s Nu. 71. This and the 
following two titles are also Kadamba titles. 

$ The final ‘¢’ of this word in the original may be a 
mistake. The Ninety-six-thousand District is mentioned 
in the Nagamandala copper-plate inserintion published by 
Mr lice at pp. 156 et ¢77. of Vol. IT. of the ladian Ant- 

ry;in note il, page 161, tha namo of it i8 given as 
Gatigaridi, and it is said t have been called the Nincty- 
six-thonsand District from its bain a revenne of 06,000 
pagodas; but districts are usually named in this way from 
tho number of towns included in them. The Ganguvali 


{ 
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a figure of Basava beyond him. The inscrip- 
tion ig dated in the Saka year G77 (a. pb. 
1055.6), being the Manmatha saitvafsayi1, while 
the Chilukra King Gahgapérmanadi-Vikra- 
miditvadéva *,—the son of Traiiéxyamalia- 
déya; the supreme lord cf the city cf Kava- 
Hilapura t; the lord of Nandagiri; he whose 
crest was an infuriated ciephant,—was raling 
the Gangavadit f Ninety-six-thousand and the 
Banavisi Twelre-chonsand, and while the Great 


' Chieftain Harikésaridéva, the glory of the 


ben nen aiaiadememmnenien tenth neta ncadn catnscial an dentine Ged te hak ae men ema i Te ee ee ee 


famiiy of the Kadamisa emperor Maytravarmd§, 


was governing the Banavisi Twelve-thousand 
as his subordinate. The inscription procezds 
to record the grant of some land in the Nida- 
gundage Twelve, which was 2 kanpana! of tke 
Panungai Five-hundred, to a Jain tempie, by 
Harikésaridéva, his wife Lachchaladévi, the 
assemblace of the five religious colleges of Ban- 
kipara, the guild of the Nagaramahajana, and 
«The Sixtecn."€ Uarikésaridéva’s titles are 
of much the same purport as sume of those of 
Sivachiita in the KAdamba inscription of Gul- 
halli and of Jayakesi 10. in the Kadantba in- 
scription of Kittir *, and most of thom are 
repeated in the short inscription, Nu. 2. of which 
a transcription is given below. His name does 
not oceur in Sir W. Hillot’s list of che Kadambas, 
and [ cannot yet determine what his place in 


‘the genealogy shoald be. 


Nos. 2 and 3.—Farther on in the fort there 
is a fine old Jain temple called Arvattakam- 








Nincty-six-thousand is mentioned again in Ese 3 of No. 113 
of Major Dixon’s work. 

§ Maydravarma is given by Sir W. Blivt as the first in 
the Kiidamba genculogy of Banavési and the founder of 
the fumily. The Kiidumbas of Goa (Gove, Gdpalaipattina,, 
or Gépakupurf) state in their inscriptions at Degiiive und 
Halsi (Palacka, Palusige, or Palast) in the Belenum district 
that the founder of their family was Triléchunakadambe, 
the Trinéirakudambs of Dr. Buchauan’s Journey fhrough 
Haisir, Canara, and Malabar. Aceording to Jain tradi- 
tions given in Dr. Buchanan's book it was Maytiravarmé 
who, thoagh himself a Jain king, first introduced Vedic 
Brahmans into the Tuluva country ; aecording tothe Brah- 
man traditions, the Brahmans had beon frevionsly in the 
Tuluva country, bat they did vot like it und were always 
ranuing away to Ahichchhatra, from which place Mayitra- 
varmii brought them back, effected some reforms, and 
reinstated them. ; 

ii See note I to the translation of No. If of the piveent 
SeTIC, pine 211 below. 

* Benkipurada paiichamea(tha)sthdnamuh naga- 
ramahdjananwh padinaru sarin.” 

* See pp. 296 et sezg. of No. SAXVIT, Vol. E Jour. 
Bomb. Br. R. ds. Soc. 
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phada-basti, ‘the dain tempis of the sixty 
columns. On the wall to the left of the S. 
entrance to the shrine tkere-are two short and 
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very well preserved inscriptions in the Old 
Canarese characters and languages. No. 2:— 
The upper one is as follows :— 


[11 U2 [i] Say byoNddzp ceddotjessadaredse [1] 2) C.e8 pSACT 
[gi TesmsseR, copeck Bous$e tl Rea, RBAARSUeswowey= 
[3] a momemoodeeegdo aMAcyIsHes do esodoo~ 
[4] 2 grat Bo) Fes aon, dx, Weo aby ASoo 
fai we Fra) 8508, 7, ,Regse ez meBeSSATTO A, - 
[6] eevid.c 223 2382282, F (Sar) ae RACY OSV = 
[i] Deve: Roe gag Oy, deg, So Haso deotyto0d,d- 
[8] sdA( bjnUR oa, HSA UTS wR cRNA, reat.) Bown» 
[9] &dnegriss woMosesg Ref Hwvaay rRoatmad evs Persh oso] - 
Translatic:.—* Be it well! Reverence to | only marked ont for engraving,—are:—In the 


Sambhu*, who is made beautiful by a chowri 
which is the moon that lightiy rests upon his 
lofty head, and who is the foundation-pillar for 
the erection of the city of the three worlds! 
Hail! The Great Chieftain who has attained 
the five Wahdsabdas ; the excellent supreme 
lord of Banavisipura; he who has acquired the 
excellent favour of the god Jayanti-Madhnu- 
késvarat ; he who has the odour of musk; the 
three-eyed earth-born f; he who is established 
m eighty-four cities; he who has an eye in his 
forehead? ; the four-armed?t; he who 18 Gonse- 
erated with the rites of eighteen horse-sacrifices 
known throughout the world; he whose infuri- 
ated elephants are bound to columns of crystal 
set up on the mighty summits of the king of 
mountains Himavin$; he who is charming by 
reason of the excess of his greatness; [the 
ornament of the family of the great king 
Mayiravarma,] the Kidamba emperor.” The 
inscription, which is unfinished, breaks off 
abruptly with the first part of the letter ‘7’ ; 
but, as it agrees almost word for word with 
lines 10 to 13 of No. 1, there can be no doubt 
that the continuation of line 9 was meant to be 
‘ .yiravarmmanahdmahipdlakulubhishanaiy’ as 
in linc 13 of No.J. The emblems at the top 
of the stone,~-very radcly cut, or, perhaps, 





* Siva. 

+ Jayautipura is an old name of Banavisi. 

t These ara family traditions regarding Triléchanaka- 
gamba who, according to the inscriptions of the later 
Kadamhas of Halsi, was the founder of the family. 

§ in this passage the word ‘khari® between ‘rundrw 
and sikhura’ Reems to be superflucns ; in line 10-11 of the 
Gulhalli inscription there occurs the pasuage ‘ Himuvud- 


centre, a lizga and priest ;. on their right, a cow 
and calf; and on their left, a figure of Basava, 
with some representaticn above it as to the 
meaning of which | could not satisfy myself. 
No. 3:—The lower inscription is separeted by 
two blank stones from the preceding, with 
which it seems to have no connexion. It con- 
sists of six lines of poetry, each Hne containing 
about twenty-three letters, and two letters over 
in the seventh line. The verses are in praise 
of a certain Sizhha or Sihga; but there is no- 
thing to explain who he was, the verses have 
no meaning of importance, and the’ inscription 
contains no date. 

Nos, 4, 5, 6, and 7.—-In the interior of the 
same temple there-are four inscriptions in the 
Old Canarese characters and language on stone- 
tablets let into the wall on the right and 
left just outside the shrine. Three are on the 
right hand, and one is on the left hand, as one 
faces the doorway of the shrine. No. 4:—The 
highest of the three on the right hand consists 
of thirty-nine lines of about twelve letters each. 
It records grants made tothe god Nakardéva. 
radéva of Bahk&épura in the Pingala sahvaisera, 
being the twelfth year of the reign of the 
Chalukya king Bhfilokamalla.|| No. 5:—The 
next below consists of sixtcen lines: of about 





girindrarundrasikharasunsthipttamahdiaktiprabhdvamn’. 
As rewards the meaning of ‘riundrw’, it may perhaps be a 
variation of ‘rudr’, one of the significationa of which in 
Prof. Monier Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary is great, large ; 
it is worthy of remark that I have met with tlis word as 
yet in Kikla:mba inscriptions only. 

j| The Chilukya king Sémésvaradéva II ; i.¢., Sake 1060 
(A.D. Li3s-4)}. 


Torx, 1875.] 
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twenty-three letters each ; the characters of this 
and the following inseription are smailer than 
those of the preceding. It records a grant 
made by Bammagavunda-of Kiriya-Bankapura* 
to the god Nagaresvaradéva of Bankipura. The 
date is the same as that ofthe preceding. No. 
6:—The lowest of the three censists of twelve 
lines of about twenty-three letters each. It 
records a grant made by s Dandandyaka, whose 
name I eould ect read with certainty, in the 
a of the Cha:nkya papas meens 
saeels Di. The date ts 
mame of the sxitvatsare is legibie, r’r. Sct 
accordingiy the date mast be the sixteeath year 
of VWisraméditwa Lf. or Sala 1018 ‘1.0. 1901-2). 
Wo. /:—-The inseription on che ieft hand con- 
sists of tnirty-seven lines sf acout seventeen 
letterseach. It recovds granzs made to the 
Jaia temple of Kiriva-Bankapura by Aladi- 
cavyanca and other ng epee in the 
Subbalrit sohzateara, celng the Sorty-fifth year 
cf tae Chalukva king eee _ These four 
imscriptions are in tolerably zood condition. 
Hdnagal. 

Hanagal, the ancient Panunzal, the head- 
quarters town of the Tilnka of the samhe name 
in the Dharwad Districi, is about fitteen miles 
to the S.W. of Bankandr. There are a great 


fe eee ra 


at 


Vanavasi, ‘the abede in the forest’,—-the origin- 
ai form; Banavasi: Banavase;: and Banavase; 
and another name of it would appear to be 
Jayantipure. liisa piace of considerable ege 
and reputed sanctity. Probably the earliest 
authentic notice cf it is to be fonnd in the 
large Cave-alphabet inscription, dated Saxa 597 
(a.d. $85.6), in the Saiva temple at Athole in 


: the Hunagand Talnk4é of the Kalidgi Dis- 
_ trict,—Plate No. 3 of Afr, Hope’s work; in 


. which was girt about by tne 


number of monumental stones here, but ‘only 
three inscriptions proper. Of the monumental 


atones some are very large ard ciaborate and 
curious; particularly two by the tank near the 
iKtevennue Bungalow. Of the inscriptions one 
onivr, at the temple of Hanumindéva in the 
fields of Halékéti, would repay examination; I 
had no time to give any attention to it. Near 
this inscription there is a small temple with 
some curious and interesting sculptures of Naga 
men and women Sc. 

In the town there is a@ Sne old Jain temple 
in the eentre chamber of which a large stone 
lotus is pendent from the roof. In the same 
chamber the Ashtadizpaias,—guagrdians of the 
eight points of the ccmpss,—are represented 
in excellent sculptures in panels pointing to- 
wards their respective stations. 

Baxawisi. 

Basawdasi is situated in the District of North 
Canara, on the contines of Maisir, about fifteen 
miles to the Hi. by S. of Sirsi. The cid forms 
ef its name, as met with im inscriptions, are 


* 4.¢., ‘ the lesser BaskAnars,’ 


line @ we are told that the Chalnkya king - 
Pulikesi II. reduced to sabiection ““ Venavasi, 
siver Harmsinad’ 
gustenmg with the hue of tne high waves of 
the Varada, and which rivalled with its pros- 
perity the city of the gods.” Benawasi would 
appear to Lave been at that time the capital, 
or one of the capitals, of an early branch of 
the Kadamba dynasty. The VaradA, modern 
Wearda, Hows close under the walls of the pre- 
sent town, and Hamsanadi is probably the old 
name of a tmbniary stream of some size that 
flows into it about seven miles higher ap. 

The inscriptions are all in and around the 
great temple of MadhukéSvaradéva; they ave ali 
in the Old Canarese characters and language. 
Four of them are on stones seé upright in the 
ground on the right and left of the portico of the 
temple, and four are on stones leaning against 


' the wali of the temple enclosure. The temple 


oe eee ee 


ee 


eine te 


seems to be of considerable antiquity, but it is 
not remarkable for architectural beanty. Dr. 
Buchanan gives an account of some of the in- 
scriptions of Banawisi and its neighborrhood ; 
but he was dependent for information as to their 
contents upon a Brahman priest called Madhu- 
linga who, to conceal his ignorance of the subject, 
drew pretty freely upon his power of imagina- 
tion, and the result was the communication of a 
great deal of nonsense. 

No. 1 :-—This inscription is in a state of very 
fine preservation. It is partially buried in the 
ground on the left as one faces the centre shrine: 
above the ground there are thirty-eight lines 
of about thirty-seven letters each. The emblems 
at the top of the tabiet have been entirely 
effaced with the exception of part of the lenge. 
The inseription opens with the statement that 
the earth was governed by the kings of the 
Chalukya race, sprung from Minasabhava. The 
Chalukya king mentioned by name is Vibbe- 
the Sake year 1042 {a.0.1120-15 








— 


¢ ¢.e. in 
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Vikramadhavala-PérmAdidéva or VikramAditya- 
Géva.* The inscription then proceeds to give 
the genealogy of a Kadamba chieftain Kirtti- 
déva, whe was the svbordinate of this king. 
The rst of the Kadambas mentioned is king 
Chatta or Chatinga, who aequired also thé 
name cf Kaiskadagéva. His son was Jaya- 
sitaia. dJsyasitiha had five sons, Mavali, Taila 
or Tailapa, Sintayadéva, Jékidéva, and Vikra- 
matika.t The greatest among these was Tailapa, 
and to him and his wife Chavundaladévi was born 
king Kirtti. The irscription then proceeds to 
record grarts that were made while the Great 
Chieftain king Kiritidéva was governing the 





Banavase Twelve-thousand. The portion con. . 


taining the record of the grants and the date 
of the inscription is below the ground. The 
titles of Kirttidéva are very similar to those 
of Jayakesi [if in the Kittir stone referred to 
above. 

“jo. 2.—The stone-tablet coviaining this in. 
scription also is uartially buried in the ground. 
Abcvre the ground there are twenty-seven lines 
of cbout twenty-three letters each, The em- 
bleras at the top of the stoue, vers rudely 
engraved, are representations of the /iroa and 
Basava, with the sun and meon above them. 
The inscription is well-preserved and records 
grants made in the Saka year 1290 (A. D. 
1368-2), being the Kilaka sa:ivatsera, while 
the Mahapradhina or Prime-Minister MAdha- 
vasa wW23 governing the Banavase Twelve- 
thonsand ander the king Virabukkariya who 
was ruling at Hastinfvatipuret. This Prime: 
Minister is the celebrated MAdhavachirya- 
Vilyaranya, the elder brother of Siyanacharya$, 
the author of commentaries on the Rievéda, 
and other works; MAdhavacharya himself was 
& scholar and author snd was associated 71 
some of his writicgs with his brother. Bukka- 
riya,—the younger brother of Garihara I; the 
son of Sangams of the Yidava family; and the 
father of Haribara If ,—sneeesded his elder 
brother on the throne of Vijayanagara. 


* Vikramiditra II of Sir W. bss. 

tin Sir W. Elfiot’s Kidsmba genenlogy, thesa dive 
are given as the sous of Mayiiravarmii If, and th: name. af 
Chattuga, Jayasituia, Chévundaladévi, and Kirttidés: do 
not cucenr. 

t ‘ Bastinévatipure’ is perhaps a Sansrit form of 
' Anégondi,’ the ancient vame of the sitc on which Vijaya- 
Reg2rG woe built, ard in later times the popular name of 
Vijeyanagers itself. 

§ In tue esi.phon of the Médhavfyadhdinvrith, quot- 
edin a foutuste to page 192 of Vol. ¥. of Dr. Bai 
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No. 3.—The stone-tablet containing this in- 
scription stands by the side of No. 2. The em- 
blems at the tep of the tablet are :—In the cenire, 
a linga; on its right, a cow and calf with the 
sun above them; and on its left, a lion with the 
moon above it. Tle inscription consists of 
twenty-nine lines of about twenty-five_letters 
each, andrecords grants made in the Saka year 
990 (4.p. 1068-9}, being the Kilaka saiwatsara, 
while the Great Chieftain Kirttivarmadéval},— 
the supreme lord of Banavasipura ; he who had 
on his banner a representation of (Garuda) the 
king of birds & ; and whose crest was a lion,— 
was governing the Bonavasi Twelve-thousand. 
Just below the date a large portion of the sur- 
face of the stone has been chipped off; the rest 
of the ins¢ription is in very good order. 

No. 4.—T ke stone-tabiet containing this in- 
scription is on the right as one faces the central 
shrine. The emblezas at the top of the tablet 
consist of a dizgsz «ith the sun above it and a 
figure of Bazava witk the moon above it. . The 


twenty-five letters each. The letters are of a 
large and somewhat mode:m type and are rather 
illegible and difficult to read. Owing to this 
and to my being pressed for time I could make 
out no more than that the inscription is dated 
Saka 1321 (a. v. 1899—1400), being the Vikrama 
smiwatsara, or, perhaps, Saka 1521 (a.p. 1599- 
1600), bemg the Vilambi or Vikari saibvat- 
sara ; the first syllable only of the name of the 
s@kvatsara is legible. 

_ No. 5.—The stone containing this inseription 
stands up against the N. wall -of the enclosure 
of the temple. The emblems at the top of the 

“stone, very rudely cut, are the fignres of a man 
on hereeback aud of warriors or conquered 
enemies in front of him, -The inscription con- 
sista ci twenty-four lines of about forty-two 
letters each; itis in good order, but the letters. 
are of u bad and somewhat modern type and dif- 
ficult to read. The inscription is dated Sali- 
vihanasgaka 1474 (4.0. 1452-31, being the 
eharya deseribes bizase:f as “the prime minister of Fan. 
gana. the van of Exmpa, monarch of the eastern soutaern, 
and weosterr acenns ; the eon ci Mayans: and the rterics 
brether of Midheva.”’ 

Tae mame cf Eiriivarmadccea’ scene in Sir W. El- 


' Hot’s Kadambe genesis: 7, but arteror tr three intersoning 
| steps te Sake G6. Fevhape thig Kirtivarmidéva is ‘ke: 


same as the Kirtcticve of No. 1 above. 
GT‘ sikhdckardndecdivcia’ —thig Stis is-aue oyplisé te 
2 * a ri 2 
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Paridhari saiive 
Sadisivadévaraya* 
Vidyanagari.t 


tara, White the valorous king 
was raling at his capital of 


No. &.—The sicone-tablet containing this in- 


scription s:ands up against the same wall. There 
are no embiems at chetop cf thestone. This in- 
scription, again, isin gocd order, but the lecters, 
a3 before, are uct of a good type ; it consists of 
thirty-one limes ofabont fifty letters eaca. With 
the exception that it belongs tc the tume ef 


Sadasivadévamahariya, T eould not ascertain _ 


ter tn! 


the date end contents of this inscription. 

No. 7.— ih stone-tablet containing this in- 
seription stands against the E, wa? ef the cx- 
closure of the temalo. The emblems at the top 
of the stone area dinaga with the sun above it 
and the figure of Basava with the moon abcve it. 
The insoiption consists of twenty-two ines 9! 
about twenty-three letters each. The letters c? 
this, apain, cre of abad type and are also very 

aiaced, and with the limited time at my 
ced T could not make ont the contents. 

No 8—The stons-tablet containing this ix- 
scription stands wp against the wall as the pre- 
ceding. 
are the same as those of the preceding. There 
are traces of about eighteen lines, but hardly 
a letter is distinctly visible from beginning to 
end. 

n one of the smaller shrines, outside the ce 

zat temp’e but in the same see a there is a 
handsome!y carved stone ‘Mancha’, cot, led- 
stead, or iitier, on which the imaze of the god 
i§ carried about the town on the occasion of 
festivals. The following inscription on the iitter 
is published at page 977 Jf the Canurase Sehaul- 
Paper for March 1873 by Srinivas Biimchan- 
dra Bankapir, Master of the oe Scuacol 
at Badangéd in the North Canara istrict -— 
fay Gat aa a aT aaa ea 

Te TRS SCT | 
cadet sye(a) aeagaa.(2) sree ae(e}F 

aaa: Sepghary are: ArrentAlge 

Witk the corrections that I have suggested, 
the translation is:—‘In- the year Vibhara, i: 
the dewy scasonf, in the month of Migha, in 


we 











* This king ls nob mentioned in the list of the kings of 
Vijayanagena aiveu at pare SSicf Vol. C1. af Thoma,’ ed. 
of Prinsep's dntigquitics, But his name occurs in other 
inseriptions,-~€.9-, Major Dixon's No. 17, from Harthara, 


Jated Saka 1476 or 1477, Anand: Seedaratsird s and td., 
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aa 


wee eee ue 


ee ret ee ear 


in 
- itin tne Canarese S 
Sirs 


Gate Sel, 


| denote ‘one’, werds meaning ‘arrez 


The emblems at the top of tte stone | 


: STN a RE ete Eee ee Ae TE 


‘' In both systems the uniz 


27 
kt fortnight, or Wednesday the day of 

this handsome litter of stcne, 
r the festival of Spring, was giver 
tc (tke goa) Sri-MadhnukéSvare by king Rag: 
of Sida. at the oresperouzs city of Jayantiper. 
in the pavilion used as a hal. of audience.’ 

The Etter was shown to me when I was ci 
Barawassi, but the icser’ption was not pointed 
ont to me nor Cid it attract my attention in- 
dependentiv; Ido not xnow exactly whereabouts 
on the hiter i is. There is said te be another 
sacred Litter or bedstead somewhere in the Fert. 
— tc the one mentioned above, Lut without 

‘ond destitaie of any elaborate carvings. 
¢ original of the inscription is, I presume. 
The publisher cf 
cieal-Paper interprets the 

t werd numerically as giving, by inverting 
acecoraizg to tale the order of the letters, the 
The system according to whieh 
words meaning ‘earth’ op sity’ ave used to 
"to dente 
‘jive’, words meaning ‘sux’ to denote ‘ twelve’, 
é2., is weil-known. There is given, at page 22 
of Brown's Carnztic Chev, uisgy, another system . 
called * Katapayid:’, according to which each 


bed 
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the Kayasitha characters. 


, consonant of the Sanskrit alphabet has a name- 


rical power; the table ‘sas fellows :— 


i . Se Geer aap ea ee ane ye ge 
| 


: i] 
7 4 a y 





i 


: & , F T :§ @ 
| a 
| : 
re ee 

er or 
6 5 ge | 4 - 3 | 

ee 

a 

%2 ot | a 7 we | 
ia oe ee ee 
i 


| 


“a 


first. then 
the ten, and so on, and the figures bare acvord- 
ingic to be reversed in reading of ihe date§. 
Such : word as‘ Le text mast be 


IW Lame: 


? = a 
‘Qeisarsic cf t 


—— a eee — 





er aE 








= mntiote 


No. 24,02 Mr. Hope's No. SS. ¢, from ilerthara. deted 
Saks 2433, Dormati saskretsarc. 

+ Acs eruption at ¥ 5 eae 

= The two months sha and Phélguea, frore about 


the middie of January to the m iddie oi March. 


em 
§ “ dnkindi vdmats gatik.: 
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explained according to the Katapayédi system, 
if it is to be explained numerically at all. And 
it is possible to extract from it the date d49, 
not $41 as given in the Canarese School-Peper : 
but there is an objection to this, viz., that the 
first and last letters of the word are compound 
letters and we should have to reject in each 
instance the letter ‘7’ as superfinous, though 
it has a numerical power according to the table. 
Sforeover, we have still nothing to indicata the 
initial date from which the date of the inscrip- 
tien is to be caleniated ; Vikramaditya-sathrat 
845 and Saka 645 do not work out as the 
Vibhava samvatsare or anyibipg near it; nor 
dees Sake 1642, which may be arrived at by 
calculating the date from the reéstablisiiment of 
the Saks era by the Chalukya king VikramAditya. 
Pérmadideva at the commencement of his reign 
in the year 998 of the original Saka era. 

The whole style of the inscription is against 
ts being of any vonsideraple age. ‘ Séda,’ in 
the second line of the verse, is perhaps a mistake 
on the part of the copyist for ‘Sénda’; at any 
rate the modern ‘ Sunda’ or ‘ Sénd4’, the ancient 
*Sadhv’ or ‘Sudhfiptra’, in North Canara, is 
evidently meant. And the king Raghn alluded 
to is as undoubtedly the aghundtha-Nayaka 
who governed Sudhapura under the sovereign 
of Vijayanagara* from Saka 1541 to 1361. 
The Vibhava saavetsara occurred in his time, 
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viz, in Saka 1550 (a.p. 1628-9), and this ac- 
cordingly is the date of the inscription. 
No. IL. 

This, again, is a Kadermba inscription from 
Balagamve. I have edited it from Plate No. 69 
of Major Dixon’s work. The original, in the 
Old Canarese characters and language, is or 
a stone-tablet 5’ 1” high by 1/ 93 broad. The 
emblems at the top of the stone are:—In the 
centre, some representation that I cannot clearly 
make out in the photograph; on its right, a 
seated figure, apparently Jain, with the moen 
ebove it; and ca its left, a cow and calf with 
the sun above them. 

The inscription records the grant, in the Seka 
year 997 (4. p. 1075-6), being the Rakshasa 
smivaisara, of the village of Kundavige to the 
Vaishnava temple of the god Nérasithhadéva 
of Balligave. The grant was made by the 
Kadamba Gaigapemmanadi . Bhnvana‘zavyira- 
Udayadityadéva, whose place iu the genealogy 
T cannot at present determine, with the sanction 
of his sovereiga the Chilukya king Séméévara- 
déva IT. 

It is to be noticed that Cahgapemménadi- 
Bhuvanaikavira-Udayadityadéva, though sub- 
ordinate to the Chalnkya king, does not style 
himself a Chieftain or Great Chieftain and 
assumes some of the titles of a paramount 
scvereign. 


Transcription. 
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* Dr. Buchanan, Vol, II. p. 350. 
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[15] 28d yerckseyeys 8 FS 8 tabkdnes ededer, ss 
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Pisy 3 e808 iene hus woo jes Besreiss — 
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Translation. 

Reverence to him, the lion-hearted, who, hav- 
ing assumed the form that belonged to bim in his 
incarnation as the Man-lion, slew Hiranynka- 
Siput who was the cause of fear to all mankind ! 

The oxtensive sway of the Chilukyas was 


* This letter,—#0,—was at first omitted in the original 
und afterwards inserted below :ta place in the line. 


t Hirenrakatipa, thé king of the Daityas or demons, 
perecented bisson Pranlida for his devotion to Vishnu. 
0 iast Vishau, to protect h's worshipper, isxucd ina form 
Which was partly that of @ lien and partly that of a man 
from 2 pillar in the hal! in which the king and his attend- 
ants wore scated, tore TMiranyaka‘ipn to pieces, and made 
Prakiida kimg of the Daityas in his stead. 


I aceerding te Sir W. Eliot’s genealogy Satyigraya,— 
not the rst of tic Chalukyas who acquired that name. 
was the son of Tailapa; Vikremaditya, the son of Na- 
si ie Ayvyana, the younger brother of Vikramdéditya ; 

ayasiinha, the yourger orother of Vikraméditya; Traild- 


YSN so 








[i] & Seo Dskhosigssshe(xod er)Sk yo Dri sore 


en et aE AS I RL IRS A NE NE LN NO Le RO A =o SO Ben 


it 

glorious in the giory cf Tailapa of nneqnalle 
strength, who was the prosperous universal 
emperor of tke Chilukyas,—of Satyasravat, who 
was the abode of fierce briliance,—of Vikraina- 
ditya, who was the receptacle of the quality of 
heroism,——of Ayyana$, who was self-willed and 


— 








kyamalla, the son of Jayasivaha; and Bhuvansikamails, 
the eldest son ef Trailokyamaila. 

§ Having never met in any other ivecription with this 
naa, [follow Sir W. EMot and divide the ‘strdayya- 
mon’ of the tect inte ‘sande ayyasem,’ * Senda’ must thea 
be tuken as the past relative participle of ‘satle’, to be 
current (of money} ; to pass (of time); te be valid, nt, ee 
per: fohe paid or Ujpuidated pte die; tu be extented; 
eg. ‘sania hana, nioney rececaed, ‘sandantadareblhe, act 
amauws the dead nor anona the lining. Bat ‘sinda’ gives 
ne satisfactory ineaning in the present passage unless it is 
taken as simply equivalent to ‘app? ar ‘aga’, mhu beeane. 
wie wis; and itis possible that the name may be Sean- 
duyyarn tastead of shuply Ayyana. The name doves not 
ovenr af all in Mr. Wuthen’s fist of the Chalakyas as 

Be as ieee oe : ase 
given in Thom’ edition of Prinsep's Anti 2uities. 
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hanghty,—of the impetuous Jayasimha,—and of 
Trailékyamalla, who was the abiding: place of the 
goddess of fortune in the form of the circle of 
the earth. The son of that king was Bhuva- 
naikamalla* whose good qualities were worthy 
to be praised in the world,—who was the inestim- 
able ornament of those who were the lovers of 
the lovely woman Kingly Sway,—whose chaplet 
of flowers on his head was (made) pure by the 
pollen of the lotuses which are the feet of himt 
who is decorated with the king of serpents (and 
before which he bowed in worship),—and who 
made the whole world radiantly white with the 
updarted rays of his glory. 

Hail! While the victorious reign of the pros- 
perous Bhuvanaikamalladéva,—the asylum of 
the universe, the favourite of the world, the 
supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, 
the most venerable, the glory of the family of 
Satyasraya, the ornament of the Chalukyas,— 
was flourishing with perpetual increase so as 
to endore as long as the moon and sun and 
stars might last :— 

He, who was intent upon doing service (as if 
he were a bee) to the lotuses which were the 
feet of that lord of the eartht, was resplendent,— 
namely Bhuvanaikavira, who had numbers of 
enemies by reason of the luxuriant growth of 
the self-conceit of yalour,—-who had the lotuses 
' which were his feet worshipped by other kings, 
—who was imbued with majesty resulting from 
his commands which were borne on the ‘top- 
knots of other kings§,—and who was @ very 
Chakriyudhal| of a Sri-Gaiga. 

A very ocean of the magnitude of good 
fortune ; a very Chakrésa{[ towards all Brah- 





* Séméivaradéva II, Saka 991 ? to 998; Sir W. Elliot. 


+ Vishnu, whose couch is the serpent Sésha. 

t The in the text soeepones to  tatpddapad- 
miipajtet he who subsisted (us if ke were a bec} on the 
lotuses which were his feet, which is the term usually em- 
ployed to denote the relations of a subordinate chieftain 
with the supreme sovereign. 

§ The allusion isto the oriental custom of placing written 
eommands on the furehcad as a token of submissivences 
and obedience. 

| de. ‘a most excellent Sri-Gadga’ ; ‘chakrayudha, 
he who is armed with the discus, being an epithet of . 
Vishnu, and the word ‘ ¥ishno’, or more commonly ‘ Niré. 
yane’, being used in tho sense of excellent, preéminent 
asong. Or ' Sriganguchulriyudha’ may mean he who 
was armed with the discus of &rt-Ganga; or again,— 
a possible analysis being ae angachakrayudiuatiz,— 
he who wes & very Vishnu 4 im & odily” form for (lis wife) 
the goddess of fortune. But, as it is seen ate that Ganga 
Was one of Bhavana! kavira’s names probably the mcan- 
ing that I have given m_ the text is the one = y intended. 

§ The lord of the discus,—Vishma; perhaps the allu- 
sion is to the Byddhu evatira, when Vishwa became incar- 
pate as o sage to reform the religion of the Brébmuns. 


mans; unrestrained in respect of the victories 
of the strength of his.own arm; the best of 
Brahmakshatras* ; the supreme king of kings; 
—~such was Udayaditya. 

Hail! While the fortunate Gangapemméanadi- 
Bhuvanaikavira-Udayadityadéva,—he who be- 
longed to the brave lineage of Brahmakshatras 
which is praised over the whole world; the 
favourite of the world; the supreme king of 
great kings; the supreme lord; the excellent 
lord of the city of Kélaizpura; the lord of 
Nandagiri; he who had for his crest an in- 
fariated royal elephant; he who acquired the 
excellent favour of (the god) Sdmésvara; he 
who wasa very Kusumiyudhat in respect of 
his affection ; Nanniyagahga {; he who was the 
portal of victory §; he who granted the desires 
of all mankind; he who was the crest-jewel 
of the diadems of chieftains,—punishing the 
wicked and protecting the good, was governing 
the Banavase Twelve-thousand, the Sintalige|| 
Thousand, the Mandali Thousand, and the 
Highteen Agraharas ; and while,—having ruined 
tne kings of Chéra, Chéla, Pandya, and Pallava, 
and others who dwelt on his frontiers, and 
having levied tribute (from them), and having 
extended his territories up to the limits of the 
four oceans, and having pursued the career of one 
who is desirous of conquest,—he was abiding at 
his capital of Balligive with the recreation of 
pleasing conversations§ ;—having from a reli- 
gious impulse preferred his request to his mas- 


ter the prosperous Bhuvanaikamalladéva*, and 


‘having made an offering to (the god) Para- 
mégvara,t—on the oecasion of the festival of 
the sun's commencing his progress to the north 


* Members of family hy both BrAhman and Kshatriya 
origin, t.¢., of mixed descen 

+ ‘The flower-armed’ aK dmadéva, the god of love; 
his bow is made of flowers, the string of it is a row of bees, 
and his five arrows are cach tipped with a flower which 


O@XETCIECS & particu influence over one or other of the 


ahaa apparent ; ‘nanntya’ may be the geni- 

tive of tho tho Old on e Pose t nonnd , love, truth. This and 
the epithet ‘ jayad pe riahary bak are also applicd to, Ganga- 
rmanaili- V. yadéva in No. 1 of the Bunkdpir 


inscriptions. 
§ sapeaeenronyeY 7’ ,—the analysis seems to be ‘jayada. 


uttarwnyarh 

{| In line 24 of No. 72 of Major Dixon’s work the form 
of this name is Santali; in other passages it occurs in its 
prenont fo form 

q. SukhosadskathGvintdadiw ; 3 occasionally ‘ satkatha” 
ig written for ‘sarhath@. This phrase is of perpetasl 
oceurrence ; ita exact purport is not clear, but it deuutes in 
some way ono of the attributes of sovereignty. 
* The Chilukya king. 

t ‘Pbe supreme lord’,—-an epithet of Vishnu, Indra, 
Jina, or, most frequently, Siva. 


Jcxty, 1875.) 
on Monday the first day of the bright fortnight 
of the month Pushya of the Rakshasa saihwat- 
sara which was the year of the Saka 997, he 
laved the feet of the holy Parnanandabhatti- 
raka, who was the chief (saint) of that place, 
and set apart,—with oblations of water and 
as a grant to be respected by all—for the 
decoration of the temple of the god the holy 
Narasimhadéva, who was located above the 
bank of the tank called Pérgatta* of the 
capitai of Balligave, and for the worship of 
the god,—the one (town) of Kundavige, a 
town which was near tot the Mugand Twelve 


SEVEN LINGAYTA LEGENDS. 
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which was a kampanay of the Banavase Dis- 
trtct. 

Whosoever preserves this act of piety shall 
obtain as much religious merit as if he were to 
cause the horns ard hoofs of a thousand tawny- 
coloured cows to be fashioned ont of the five 


Varanasi, or Prayige, and were to give them to 
Brahmans thoroughly well versed in the Védas! 
They say that poison is not poison, but the pro- 
perty ofa god is called poison; for, poison slays 
only one, but the property of a god, (if confiscat- 
ed), destroys one’s children and their posterity. 


SEVEN LINGAYTA LEGENDS. 
BY Rev. F. KITTEL, MEREARA. 
The following legends, of which a hteral | NandikeSa become angry, and squeeze and break 


translation is given, are taken from the Anu- 
bhavasikhamani, a popular Litigiyta composition 
in Kannada (Canarese). It was finished on a 
Monday (somavdra) which was the fifth lunar 
day (pinchami) of the dark lunar fortnight 
(bahula) of the sixth lonar month (bdhdra- 
pada) ofthe sarvadhari year. One of our copies 
dates from 1844 a.p. Its contents, however, 
as the author states, are based on a work by 
the Lifigiiyta poet Ra ghava, who lived about 
1800 a.p., and was the nephew and pupil of 
the guru ‘and peet Har i, called also Hari 
Hara and Hari Deva. At least three of 
the legends are alluded to in the 54th chapter of 
the Kannada Basava Puréna of 1369 a.n., the 
author of which knew the celebrated Raghava 
and his. uncle. The allusions are contained in 
the following sentences :—“ Parvatisvara (as 
Virabhadra) took the form of Sarabha, de- 
stroyed the Narahari (Narasitzha), and put 
on the skin-cloth.” (v. 42; No. 5.) “* When 
thatS anatsuta (Sanatkumira) became proud 
in the presence of Sri Sadiéiva, did he not 


become a camel ?” (No.1.) “ When the master 


Vyasa, from rudoness, said: ‘Even Vasu- 
deva is god!’ and raised his hand, did not 





* ‘The tank of the large flight of steps or ghaut’,— 


“ gatta’ being a va corruption of “yiala’. 
¢ ‘ Baliya’. 
Thavo shown that ‘ kampona’ is a convertible term 
with ‘dda’ in its second meaning of a circle of towns con- 


stituting an administrative post ; sce Note 37 to No. ViL 
of tho HRatts inscriptions previously referred to. ‘ Hida’, a 
Tadbhava corruption of the Sanskrit ‘visa’, enclosure of a 


town or village, fence, wall, hedge, §c., occurs here in its 


4 


! 
{ 
| 
i 


his arms ? ” (v.49; conf.57, 24; No. 6.) Besides, 
the author of the Pu.ina puts these words into 
the mouth of the Liigiyta Soddala Bachia- 
rasa (Bichi raja, Bichi arya), a contemporary 
of Basavaat Kalyinain the Nizim’s country 
who was the founder of the Lifigiyta sect; 
Biachi at the time is represented as being angry 
with king Bijjala for his setting up an 
image of Govinda. The author therefore refers 
the existence of the legends to the end of the 
12th century a.p. Captain Mackenzie (vol. I. 
page 49 of this journal) says that the story 
brought forward by him concerning Vyisa’s arm 
is from the Shanda Purdéza ; to a,Satiskrit. 
version of the story the slokas interwoven 


“with the present Kannada version also point. 


Further, the Vaishnava dasa song quoted in vol. 


If. p. 311 of this journal (cenf. vol. IT. p. 133), 


seems to indicate that Vydsa’s arm and Nandt's 
staff were already in crxistence in Rama- 
nuja’s time, about 1127 a.p. 

So the legends give ns some insight into 
the time when the Vira Saivas and Vira 
Vaishnavas in the south were fighting 
with cach other for supremacy, using all sorts 
of weapons; that abont the jenivdre (janvi) is 





first meaning of a town; it occurs frequently as “edd as 

the termination of the modern names of villages. * Kam- 

soa is probably another form of the Canarese ‘ kampala 

ampile’, @ cluster, heap, assendlage, miultituie. In No. 

1 of the BanbkApur inscriptions this word is written ‘len. 

ane the only instance in which I have yet niet with if in 
orm. 


§ Gold, the diamond, the sapphire, the taby, and the 
pearl; or, guid, silver, cural, the pearl, ard the Hayapatta. 
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interesting in sc far as ‘t states the vulgar tradi- | request, saying: “ Why did the son of king 





tion of how the Pane hiias came to wear 11.* 
The legends vequire the reader to look 
upon Siva as the Parabreima, and upon his 
vbase in the Trimirtias preeminent. They 
have not been fabricated by theoid Smartas, 
or by the followers of Hari Hara, te, 
suen as believe that Hari and Hara are one; 
bat by the (8 2 ddha or}t Vira Saivas, 
narely, Likgdytas. The abovementioned 
SsddalaBachi caja is introdused in the 
same chapter of the Basara ‘Purdna as saying: 
“Did aot Harn (i.e. the remover), surging with 
wrata, make aremoval (apa-harana) of the name 
MariHura?”™ (vy. 45.) “Even Abhava (Siva) 
is the donor of ixpertant gifts! Could there be 
uy such among the (other) donor-lerds as 
would give what oue wishes ? 
Jina and the cther masters, to whom have they 
ever given everlasting oliss F’’ (vy. 66.) “ Words 
that say: ‘Vishna is all that Siva is Cyathd- 
* Siza-maya)!’, bad speeches that say: ‘The Tri- 
m irtiis the very Sira 1’, Wicked devices that 
say: ‘The Ashtamiuriisf are the very 
Siva’, and those who say: ‘(Other) men are 
equal to Siva’s devotees!’ cannot be heard (by 
one) without committing an excossive crime.” 

Hari Hara, Hari lévara,or Hari 
Deva, it used as a name by Lifgiytas (and 
uther Vira Saivas), denotes “Siva who is the 
master of Hari.” The author of the Kannada 
Lasava Purdpe, no doubt, was an opponent of 
the old Smiarias, and probably a personal ania- 
gonist of Madhavichirya Sayana, 
whose patrons were the kings Harihara and 
Bukka of VidyAnagara (-Antgundi), and who 
wes pontiff at Srifiveri from 1331 to 1386 A-D.§ 

Conclusion of Chapter IX. 

“ King of gurus, Gautama, lord of the rishis! 
By you I have become extremely pure,” suid 
he (king Gambh'ra of Ratnagiri), bowed down 
at his feet, jeined (and raised) his hands 
(to his forehead, m supplication), praised him 
iil his mouth was tived, and made another good 


en 


* Monk. Int. dnt vol. TL. p. 214. 

+ Thongh the LifigAytas are Suddha Saivas, these existed 
hefore then. Already in the years 1229-30 4.0. we find 
a Lifigayys, win was a Suddha-éais amano s Jaws. Hemeb, 
Pr. B. As. Sor, 1873-74, No. xxix. op. 285. 


LT Ashiam Arti is ore ofthe names of Siva: the etght 
}ediaeg by which he iz sunpoaed te have manifested himerd? 
are: earth, water, fire wind, air, sin; meen, and seul, 

tha UIVi-poranuaind ain an la-murnt-saiiine! tm 


Lonk, 
Warashinminti in che heginsulag of Ure Sfésarc, cf 1299.39 
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Mahandata of Karadikallu (ie bear- 
stone) receive the name of Hara’s Bilva tree ? 
Why did the name janivéra come into exist- 
ence on earth? Tell me:’? The muni said: 
“Lord of the land, chief of kings! Ont of 
love I shall let thee know this. Heari’ (When 
Satyasivayogi thus relatel how Gautama once 
instructed Gambhiraj, the raler of the land 
‘Citamottama raya of Kantavaiipura) jomed biz 
hands, and said (tc his guru}: “OD Satyasiva- 
yogi, master of the munis! I shell be a for- 
tanate man, my various sins wil! be burnt up; 
® guru, I shall listen with joy if you bestow 
the favour (of teiling me the stories!.”” (He ve- 
nlied): “By the grace of the Viripaksha 
linga sfHampé thai is very great cn earth! 
IT shail ¢eli them.” 
Chapter X. 

When Gambhira inguired about the root of 
the two, viz. of the manrer in which king Bil- 
lama of Karadikallipura was born on carth, and 
of the janivdra, Gantama, from love, told lim 
(the following, beginning with praise}: “When 
at the delage the earth was ccvered with clouds, 
and together with the Trimirti was con- 
tinually sinking and rising like a flock of birds, 
and, without support,. cried from anxiety, the 
beautiful Bagava{Vfishabha) was kind enouch 
to take it up with his tai], O my master, 
Hampé’s Virdipiksha !”’ 

1. King Billame. 

Hear, ruler of the- land, Uitamottama raya! 
I shall relate so that thon mayest know all that 
Parabrahma’s§? guru (Ganiama) communicated 
to his disciple. On the tabicland of Rajata- 
giri (silver ‘mountrin*) there grew in a lovely 
way three Bilva trees fitfor Ka pAladhara (the skull- 
bearer, i.e- Siva): two trees with two leaves: 
and opposite to the two of this description there 
was a Bilva tree with one leaf.+ In the shade of 
the two there were two asectices: Durvisa, 
an incarnation of Hara, and Kaundinya 
muni. Another lord of the munis, Devala, 





4.D. of p. 273 of the same nomber 
Br. B. Aa. Soe, 


§ Sce Dr. Burnell’s Faiié Bréhmena, pp. xiv. xv. 

| ilam pé when sarskritied is Pampa. Ttistheorce 
eclebrated place on the Tufigsbhacda sear Vidsdnaga ra. 

" Here Parabrahina iy Siva. 

* Probably the Wimiblhiva, conf. Kailden. 

{ The meaning of this, | think, cun only be that the 


of the Jouwr. Bomb. 
é 


! leaves of the fint two trees comisted ench of two parts, 


whereas thé leaves of the other une were single. 


dcir, 1875.3 
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Was performing austerities in the shade of the 
“ree with {leaves of} one leaf; he had a 
discipte. On a certain day, to make ptju te 
the Haga im ais hard, be gave him the crder: 
“Take (some’ 1 leaves*® of the Bilva of cone leaf, 
andi bring then!’ ite went, cud said {tc him. 
self): “I shali tae;’? bat he could not Teach 
them with his hand. 
tree) lest he might sin, nor to go back (withous 
the leaves), he locked round siege and, 10, 
there lay the skeleton of a He trod 
and stood om it, took lea and brought and 
gare them,.ta the ee ie he (Deavala; 
came to know (the .rsj, he 
wrath : 





c sme, 


7.2 


ay oe 


“Didst tho o tread on bones 
and take down ies : ' Be born in the 
womb of iow people (4! Got” Then 
Durvasa and Kaundinya muni, with great wra: “h, 
said to that lord cf munis: “ Dost thon ne 


(p 
pasd i 
@ 
a 
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know Fi When Sanatkumara Was proud ad 
and provoked Saikara, the father of many 
aeities, he said: ‘Become a camel!’ When 


he (Sanstkamira) asked: ‘Abt what time (will) 
the deliverance from the curse (happen) r’ he 
gave the order: ‘ When thou hast died at the 
completion of thy age, and the discipie cf the 
great Devala, the lord of the munis, treads 
on thy bones, on thy backbones, and euts on 
Biiva leaves of one leaf, thy curse shall cease.’ 

Aficsrwards, wher ctkumira) was thus 
lying, by means of this maz (thy disciple} he 
saw Siva’s feet (:.¢. was redeemed). Seeing 
this, canst thou speak in such a manner? {” 
Then he (Devala) became astonished, and said: 
“Let him nevertheless be born as a cowherd 
(dexapdia)! Let him be called king of Kara- 
dikallapura, and be conspicnons by the 
name of this (Bilva or Bilma) tree.” Bat 
they said: ‘‘King of the munis! As thon art 
his guru, be thoc born, unhesitatingly teach 
him the whole road cf knowledge, therespon 
come with him, and enter thy hermitage!” He 
consented. Hear furiher, king! The lord of 
Karadikalpattana, Mahandata raya, wish- 
ed fora scn: but his wife had given birth only 
to girls. When she-again became pregnant, 
the king grew angry, and said toe his minister : 

“*Tf new she gives birth to a female J will ext 


he (Sen 





® Here and farther on the text has this now in the 
Singular using it for the Plural, as is moet free atly se 
an see with regard to collectives. 

¢ The proper meining of Billama seems to--be “he of 
the bile fiow),” Billama being another form of Billava. 
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said with - 


Not daring to aa (tas 
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her throat Without < fearing to eommirt the mur. 
dercfa woman.” He heard (the words’ +o his 
orief; ani when she again gave birth to a 
temaie, Ae quicklr took the child, walked through 
the town {iru}, sncinguired: “* Has nowhere a 
ramie Leen born F’’ Finiins rone, ke looked to 
a& Louse in the gtreat (where the low 
peopie tse to Live}, and went oe it;, When fhe 
dizepis oF Devela, t2 irs : tle munis, had 
been born (thers:c j. assion he en- 
ter be rat Ts curd on oe that male child 
’s} side, and 
‘of a son having 
With the words: 


< aon te om, 
he ote . 


DI 
DA 
a 
7 
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been horn} to bi: masier. 


“Fs it treth cr faischood #? he (the king) 
weat and SAW then ue was immersed in the 
sez Of jor, sirc‘gucwar gare all the gitts to the 


Dribmanas, amit ae axt-loads of sagar. . 
name Billa- 
ny of (giving) the 
Wher Billama 
slahancaia, from love, 


7 


Thereafter he ¢ gare {iu2 bor) the 
ma,t performel the cerems 
mame, aud itved in eee 
ee attained te :xanksod, 
had uis marriage nerfc fastened the royal 
insignia on him, and the abode of the 
enemy of Cupid (..2. to Rails 2\: bat his son 
ruled the kingdom in 


7 
ae 
ae 


happiness, and behaved 
iruthfally. Meanwhile Devala muni, his 
gora, was born in the world of mortals, was 
called ‘master cf the (cura-} caste,”” came 
quickly {to Bilame’, utiered the dgamasz ofS Siva, 
gave him the déisid, and entered the cave of 
Hara, that of Lani Se beleyS Sowecivara. When 
the king, whe Led obtained excellent divine 
knowledge, lived in happiness, lis minister M al- 
Jayya did uct bow his bead (befor him), and 
was distant towards him. The lord of the land 
observed it, had him called, and told him: 
“Have some Bilva leaves of onc leaf brought, 
and give them to me for tho Ifiga pija.” He 
said: ‘Well! eatled for the servants, and 
gave the order. They songht (for the leaves) 
till they became fatigued, came to the minis- 
ter, joined their hands and told him. When 
he had heard (ibeir tale), he was astonished, 
went to the ruler of the land, and begged (his 
advice). He gracefully listened, and spoke: 
“TfL tell thee the place, wilt thon alone, with 
joy, go and bring (the leaves) ?° To this he 


NC 


The toddy-drawers of the Tulu ecuutry are called Bi illa. 
vas, 4.6. they of the bow. As Billuva and Billa mean the 
same, it ig naturel to think that Safiskrit Bhilla and 
Dravidian Bills ere identical, buth denoting “a buw- 
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replied: “ Without delay, in half an hour, I 
shall bring,” when he (the king) made him 
acquainted with the manner, and dismissed him. 
He quickly went to the place of that tree, but 
looking at it and finding he could not reach 
(the leaves), he said: ‘“‘ What shall I do?’ and 
felt distressed. Looking this way and that 


way, he saw the skeleton lying there, and. 


saying: “¥, with joy, shall now tread on this 
and try,” he approached it. When the two 
munis (Durvisa and Kaundinya) saw that, they 
said : “ Oh, do not! when the disciple of Devala 
muni, who, sitting in the shade of this tree, was 
performing austerities, trod on this and cat of 
(some leaves), he, by the gurn’s curse, was 
born in the womb of low people (holéya), became 
king of Karadikalpattana, has (now) a good 
report, and is conspicuous by the name of the 
tree. Devala muni said he wonld become the 
master of the guru-caste, point ont Hara’s road 
(to his disciple), make him pure, bring him 
(back), and as before, like us, live in the shade 
of this tree; then he went away, and has not 
yet returned. Do not tread on it! Go silently 
as thon hast come!” He joined his hands, 
quickly went (back) to the lord of the land, 
prostrated, and said: “O treasure of honour! 
you knew the ahenation of my heart, and have 
cleansed me. [I am attached to your feet.” 
The king took his hand, and put him in a happy 
position, OQ Gambhira ! 
2. The Janivdra. . 

Hear now the particulars of the janivira, O 
best of kings! I shall dilate upon the parti- 
eulars which the muni (Gautama) told to the 
king, so that thou mayest know themall. In the 
beginning Siva built the glorious Kailasa, 
Vaikuntha, and Satyaloka for the Tri- 
miirti, gave them to the three, called Visvakar- 
ma, and said: “Measure the three (towns)!’’ 
“Wherewith shall I do so?’? he asked. He 
(Siva) took and gave him the yajnopariia of 
Vasugé (ie. Viisuki, the king of serpents) ; 
then he easily measured the three towns, not 
feeling faticucd measured also the fourteen 
worlds, came to Siva’s feet, and said: “So 





* The relater, as.it would appear. has considered th 
first part of the compound of janivdru, jani, to eae 
“birth,” “ caste,” especially also ashe uses a verh of the 
root jan to express ‘“‘ to come into existence.” Vira iss 
skein of thread ; but the relater seems to give 6 the mean- 
ing of berrier. -Thus, juninira==that which keeps the 
castes within bounds. But the word is not connected 
with the root jan, as is shown by the Télugn forms jvani, 


many.” Hesaid: “How many? Tell me the 
amount!” ‘‘The top alone of the house of 
Kailasa is 324, the rest I could not measure 
and left it; Vaikuntha is 288, and Satyaloka 
fost as many ; all the beautifal fourteen worlds 


‘have also just-as many,” said he. Then he (Siva} 


said: “Ho! Make measuring cords (dhéra) with 
care and put them on your necks ; and if it meets 
with your wishes, let them be your sign ?”’ 
They made them carefully, and put them on 
with joy. [Then follows an account of how first 
Tévara or Hara dressed cotton, and in a certain 
manner prepared his cord; but as-the descrip- 
tion enters so much into details, it cannot well 
be understood without seeing the process actually 
performed. Thereupon the story proceeds to 
say :] On the first knot (gantu) Hara fastened 
that slip-knot, called it the knot of Parabrahma, 
and put it as a yajnopavitz on the neck of 
Rudra. Hari (in the beginning) span all 
just as Siva had done, (but then took his own. 
particular course, and after having put the final 
knot) called it the knot of Vishnu, put it as (his) 
yajnopavéiz. on his own neck, bowed down to 
Siva’s feet, and then stood with his hands 
joined. Hixcept the knot of the left, Brahma 
very quickly made all just as Hari had done, 
withont delay called it the knot of Brahmd, 
put it as (his) yajnopaviiz on his own neck, 
bowed to Mrida (Siva), and then stood with 
lis hands jomed. Visvakarma made 
(his cord) according to the knot of Vishnn, 
joined left and right, made a slip-knot of 
a hand-twist, put Hari’s knot into it, tighten- 
ed it, called it the knot of Viseakarma, put 
ib as (his) yajnopavita on his own neck, 
bowed to Hara, and then stood with his hands 
joined. Siva looked at the four, and he, 
the lord of the world, spoke: “ That no fight ° 
may arise between the members of your fami- 
lies (vamgika), make and use these (cords)! 
Who asks about the walk ofthe world? For 
the walk of the families (or castes, ula) has 
this janivdra come into existence.* Regarding 
family the Brihmana is Sri Maheégvara: 
regarding family the Kshatriya is~ Nira- 





jaunid?, jandira, jands, jandhya. Both in Télagn and 

annada janna is a tadbhava of yajna. In an old copy 
of a Kannada /{kd on Haliynodha’s Kosha in my ion 
there ia janna-vira (?) instead of janivdéra, so that also in 
Kannaja janne, and not jani, appears to have been the 


. original form. Junicdra, therefore, would mean “ sacri- 
ficial thread.” 
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all the Suras came together, consulted and said : i 
t 


“ Come, let us go to the prince of the Suras, 
and inform him!” They went, joyfully bowed 
their heads, and told him: “King of the-Suras, 
indra! Listen to our complaint, father! Loka- 
meva, the wicked Rakshasa, has come, gives 
auch trouble, and does not allow (us) to remain 
in our town.’ ‘When he heard that, he said: 
“Stand allup! Bring the most beautiful Airavata 
(iy elephant)! To day I will try his power !” 
He rose in fierce wrath, mounted the elephant 
which had been brought and placed before him, 
without delay joined the immortals, went with 
them at a swift pace to the Rikshasa, and took 
np @ position before him. The Rikshasa ob- 
serving him, began to abuse (Aizz) in an ‘un- 
restrained way, so that the earth was split. 
When Devendra saw the huge mass coming, 
he fell with his posteriors tormed upwards, rose, 
said: “‘ Wherefore shull I mount the elephant 
{again} P and wherefore the confusion? Let 
us go where Brahma is, and ask advice! It is 
not safe (here). Rise, and proceed!” and quick- 
iy came with them to Brahma to inform him 
of all. When he had introduced them to him 
whose vehicle is Nigiri (Garuda), they joined 
their hands, and told bim all at once. Having 
heard them, he mounted Garuda, went, and had 
@ great fight with the Rikshasa; but he be- 
came wearied, said: “ BhalAksha (Siva) will be 
able to doit; Iam not!’ went where the feet of 
Siva ~rere, who is black Hke a dark-bIne cloud, 
gvected him, and spoke. When the Adi Mirti 
heard it, he quickly mounted the Adi Basava 
(Vrishabha), went, and eut off the Rikshasa’s 
head. At that very moment he (the Rakshasa) 
praised him. Then Siva was pleased and said: 
“Ask a boon!’ He answered: “Siva must 
make my body clean on earth!” .Then he was 
good enongh to make a badge of honour of 
him. He tcok the backbone and made a stay 
(4ot) of it ; he made a top-craament (or cupola, 
kalaéa) of the head ; and made a jag (or wing, 
pakké=paksha*) of the itchyskin. He uplifted 
the distingnishing sign (mudré) of the iznperish- 
able Nandi on high, appointed it to be Nan @i’s 
staff (Nandi kolu),t and causing it to be carried 
ee en eet ein eee e ae eer on eet aa EE 
ri Ancther-MS. reads pdihdksht. 


This is an ornamented pole with a figure of Basava 
on it, over which is the cupola. ee 
+ The translator has been unable at Madikeri (Mercara) 
to ascertain the meani Ps maridp 
§ te. Hari's eaning * Mays martApu or marutépu, 


nee: 





ee 


(lit., causing it to walk) before Nandi in tke 
midst of the true devotees (éarana) commence? 
returning. 








A, . The Méyimartéipe. 

Then -May.i, the younger sister of that 
wicked person (Lokamaya),. with exéessive 
rigour, provoked him. Hara, in ‘wrath, eut off 
her head. She joyfuily praised him, saying: 
“Q powerful Paramdtma!l’ He, from. ecom- 
passion, was pleased, and said: “I will give 
thee a boon.. Pray (for one)!” “O god, make 
me like my elder brother!” saidshe. He called 
her head Méyimartdpu, + caused it to be carried 
(lit., caused it to walk} to the left of Nandi’s 
nice staff (dhvajx), aad together with the fine 
host (gana) enterei the palace of Kailisa ; 
and Hari Hara § lived in happiness. On earih 
all the eminent faithfol preparethée badges 
of honour of the two, and at Hara’s festive 
processions display theni.in front. 

5. The Kirtimukha and Séimhésana. 

To the demon (denuja} Hiranuya Prah- 
lida was born, and paid devotion to Hari. 
His father said : ‘‘ Pay devotion to Hara! and 
gave him various instractions. When he (never- 
theless) called upon Hari, he (Hari) heard it, 
in the form of Narxsithha-was born in a 
pular, tore open the belly of Hiranya, iook the 
entrails, decorated with his vanaindld lapped 
the blood, became excessively proud, and et- 
tacked the host of the immortals. They prayed. 
When Safkara, who bresks the teeth of the 
prond, heard it, he boiled with excessive rage 
and said : “Come, master Sri Virabhadra! Go 
thou! Nardyage is not my equal. Courageously 
go, and break the display of pride of him 
who has overstepped lis boundary } Thereafter 
return!” He went in the form of Sarabha, 
seized the neck of Hari, and whirled (him) ox 
high. He came to Bsra’s foet, and in falling 
down praised, saying: “Hara, Hara!’ Pary 
mesvara was pleased, and said: “I will give 
thee a boon. Ask!’ The wickeZ one said: 
“Take up my kody!’ ‘Then he made the 
kivtimukha || of the head, and of the skin of 
Hari (or of the lion) which he had taken up, 
he made a seat (dsanc). On earth it got the 
ee 


|| What this badge of honour for Virabkadre is, we are a$ 
present unable to say. We have seen & large painted igure 
of cloth hanging in front of a Siva temple that was called a 
peshigedi [Ke Fibs Io ie ba a alse tho mame of er 
grinning face so uentip carved on sbring-coursis 
elsewhere on Hindu temples.-~Ep.} 


ove 
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came s.nehdsane (lion's throne), and it appears 


2 


SEVEN LINGAYTA LEGENDS. 


under rour Lins: king Gambhira, lock there: © 


ate said; ‘‘ King of puras, 1 understand.” 
6. “he arms af Vy isa. 
I shail now make rou acguainted with the 
sirenmstances concerning the {two} arms (plurei 


of folu) which are tied to Nandi's staf. Veda 


Vyasa, who was an incarnetion of Indirara- 
eli the greatness of Hara to his disciple Sika 
muni. gifterwards. Vrisa, from madress, 
composed a Séstra about Hari in which he 
stated that Hari was greater than Hara, called 
his excelicnt discinie, and said: 

former way, and joyfully Eve according to 
this!” He said: “ King of gurus! Formeriy 
one (way} and now one! Can there be two?! 
Kucowimng devotees have only one. If yon in- 
struct me as if yor were instructing unknowing 
peepie, ib will not do for me.” He (Vyasa) 
grumbled, arese, became angry, Lifted up his 
bards, and went to kill him. He said: *0 
gin, shall your arms be torn off There is 
no use in this! O guru of true and pure 
spirit, if you, sitting on your lotus-seat befors 
Sri Viésvendiha (Siva), read your composition 
to me with upiiftea hands, I will hear ané waik 
according to it.” When he (Vyasa) heard that, 
be came, sab dowr before the lord of the three 
worlds, said: “Now hear with devoticn !” 
Re took the ééstr¢ with his left hand, read, at the 
came time lifted his right hand ox. high, and 
emphatically said: “The icrd Nardyana is 
greater then Iévara?? When lord Basave 
heard with Ins ears the string of words (éadda- 
sitra) uttered (by him), he became wrathfal, 
swiftiy came, strigped (Vyisa’s) two arms off, 
end threw them away. Vyasa arose, came 
lamenting to Vaixuntha, feli ai Hari’s fect, 
stool np with his hands joimed, and spoke: 
“QO Hari! When I praised thee, saying 
‘Except thee there is nowhere another deity!’ 
T safersd the loss of my two arms (hasta). 
O Hari, Nariyane, remover of evil! If thou, 








_ _* Of the Slokee as they stand, the following ia s transla- 
tion: (Take care!) ex. Nandikesa hears this, he wil 
become wrathfni. At (Vydse’s) thinking (of lifting them! 
upwaris to heaven, the twa arms are destroyed. Having 
lifted up (his) arm, it ie uttered (by Vydésa}: (2! ts) trae, 
true, aud aga. true! {My) sdstra ‘is not different from 
the Veda (ineaying}: There is no other god bat Kexva! 
(Vishnu says: Ho. Vydee, foolish man! Whyisa wrong 
thing written (by thes} regarding me? IT-am the eres.or 


of the whole world, (buf) my creator is the great fevara = 
Devendra is the creator of sserifice, and Valzpati (Bra42i3) 


aati: - & min : 12 . 3 
(Vishay), at first particularly related i show thee favcar. Go withont fear 


““ Leave the | 


= 
cae 








from compassion, wilt be kind enough ts give 


tthe Oe he 


Ww 
(¥ 
’ 


a 


ihe may two arms (b@iu) again, Tchatt thirk of 
thee night and Gay.” He said: *O Veiss, 


~ 2 ; 3 
foolish man, do not further blaspheme my fazer! 
Tam the creator c7 the world, Indudhara (3/ia) 


23 TST ereator. When ke takes away, can I 
giver: Adore tke feet of the lord of beings 


(or, of demons, Shiig;! He will eracicaslr’ 
a 


' grextha :—~ 


Ay 7 


uledicrodha-ripo bhucish yati 


pe. 
ba 
Bey 
_ 

be 

Sana a 

C $0 - 
St 

fa 
bh | 
a i 
tow 

= 

ad 

a 


a 
Oe ee et 
eaty Gri ae 


= me 
aay 7+ ~ 4 ® bed * « 4 
velaen elkdstean, param ndsti na ders indavd? 
pih ? 
pera i 
# 


ako sydsa maiiblrasita 

khyate | 
ahatt sarvojazat-karid 

search || 

A Sloka: 
Vajna-karid eha devendrs jagui-kartd cha evdh- 

parih | 
aham jagati karié cha mama hartd mahe- 

écarak pF 

He (Vydsa} made -obeisance to the feet of 
Hari, came to the temple (gudi} of Hars, 
performed sdskidiga at his feet, stood ap with 
kis hands joined, and praised him with the 
Fydsdshtaica (a certain song). Parameia at once 
was pleased, came, and said: “I will give thee 
a boon. Pray!” Then he said: “© father, 
thou with the black throat, give me my two 
arms, O god!’ At that very moment Siva 
restored them in s faultless condition. Then 
the devotees carefully tied the arins which 
Nandikesvara had ent off, to the right of Nandi’s 
staff (divaja), aud displayed them at Kasi and 
Halyane.*® Further (or, in course of time) 
the devotees of the town of Indudhara fastened 
the left armic the chariot (cimdna)'which came, 
sat {in it), and praised properly. 

?. The Lute. 
T shall now tell thee about the Jute, king 


kifi dosha mama ti- 


mama karid male- 





is the creator of the wold. and Iam creator in the world ; 
my creator is the great Isvare ! 


# Inthe Canarsse Rasavs Purdac. SS, 5. 53, it is stated’ 
that wher king Bijjaia raled at Kalyana, and tue aug him- 
self, a number of Bedascr Kabbilas. and the Litghyts 
inhabitants of the town were once cuing lu procession ta 
Siva’a Temple, the Lificivias displyed Naz tiziwjcs, 
flags, umbrellas, and many I" isvhastes (of cloth). Conf. 
5,39. For this legend, aee alse Capt. Mackenste’s account 
of the “ Vyfiaana-tola Kalo,’ Jind. Art. vol. ii, p. 49, 
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Gambhira! The lovely P irvaiti herself came, 
was well born as Mayé of Kéllapura, and 
when growing up shone in many ways.. She 
drove away the munis, and swallowed the con- 
tents of Hara’s devotion ; on her breast she had 
three nipples, and was a spear for the breasts 
of men. Hari, Brahma, Indra, and others 
fought with Mayé but were unable to bear, 
came to Hara, and informed him of all. When 
he heard, he mounted Nandi, swiftly came, and 
provoked Mayé. She fearlessly came up to 
him. He with the threeeyes said: Mean dog! 
why is there so much (pride) in thee?!”, and 
eut off her head, and played with it as with a 


ball. Then she quickly praised him. He said: 
Without delay I will give thee a boon. Ask!” 
She said: ‘‘ Master, purify me!” He seized her 
tongne and plucked it ont, at once made it the 
sole of a sandal, and pnt it on. The three 
pointed steel-nipples he screwed ont, looked at 
them, and made three calabashes (dy) of them ; 
of the backbone he made the stick (for playing 
the Inte, dandigé), of the fingers the stops (or 
the bridges, méttu); applied strings (tanti) of 
tendons (xara); and then the master of the 
three worlds gave it the alleviating name of lute 
(Linnari), and walked about playing it. Hear, 
O Gambhira! 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary.” 
Siz,—I find in the review of the Panchatantra 
(Bombay Sanskrit Series), p.62 of your fourth 
volume, the following remark :— 
‘We will close with one more instance taken 
from p. 76. ‘We find there this obscure sentence, 


Te STA Falterseq, which Dr. Kielhorn renders 
‘you are not guilty of his majesty’s firs, t.e. you 
are not guilty of his death.’ This is scarcely satis- 
factory,and we suggest instead ‘you have done 
your duty as regards our master’s person.’ ”’ 

I suppose, Sir, the reviewer takes fare to mean 
the lump of flesh of which his majesty consists. 

But for the life of me I cannot understand what 
objection there is to Professor Benfey’s render- 
ing:— “You jJhave made some return to your 
master for the food which he has given yon.” This 
corresponds exactly to the Greek Opémrrpa drédcxas, 
and seems to me the rendering which naturally 
would suggest ‘itself to a reader on Srst seeing 
the passage. 

It is quite in accordance with Oriental notions, 
and agrees better with the literal meaning of the 
word sqwq, which means “acquittance of debt 
or obligation.” 

Please pardon my audacity, and believe me 

Yours obediently, 
ANUBIS. 
Caleutia, 9th June 1875. 





EMBRYONIC, MUNDANE, AND SUPRAMUNDANE 
, LIFE. 


Translated by E. Rehatsek, 3.0.2. 

From the Mesnavi of Jelldl-aldyn-Réimi, 3rd Duftur. 
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Man feeds on blood as embryo, 
Believers thus by dirt get pure! 
Whilst in the womb, man feeds on blood, 
His warp and woof of blood consists ; 
When weaned of blood he milk consumes ; 
He morsels eats when weaned of milk; 
But weaned of morsels Lokmén* he becomes, 
Investigates things hidden and revealed. 
Were one to say to embryos in the womb :— 
“t Without, there is a well-arranged world, 
An earth quite joyous, long and broad, 
Of blessings full, and various food ; 
With mountains, lakes, and prairies green, 
Parks, gardens, cultivated fields, 
The firmament so high and bright, 
The sun, the moon, with hundred winds, 
Zephyrs from north and south and west, 


With gardens, banquets, nuptials, — 
Its wonders cannot be described. 


cee 
# Lokmén, the name of a sage, stands here as the em- 
blem of intellect. 


How tried you are in this darkness! 
Blood you consume in this closet, 

In dirt and misery confined ; ” 

It would deny its state and case, 

Reject this message with full force 

As false, deceit, impossible. 

It has no sense, but understanding blind 
Its mind cannot conceive the thing,— 
The negative mind hearing scorns. 

Just such the crowd is in this nether world 
When Abdalst moot the world beyond -—- 
“This world is but 2 narrow and dark well; 
Without, the immaterial world exists.” 
Such words their ears will not accept,— 

A hope like this is thickly veiled ; 
Present enjoyments plug the ear, 

The eye is dimmed by interests; 

Just as the embryo’s greed for blood, 
Which was its food in womb’s dark cave, 
Concealed from it the present world, 

The body’s blood to it endeared ; 

Thus, unaware of blessings all, 

No other nourishment it had but blood. 
Man’s lust for joys of present life 
Eternal joys has veiled from him. 

Your greed for this deceitful life 

From true life has removed you ; 

Be quite aware that lust is blinding you, 
Concealing certainty from you. 

Truth false appears to you from greed, 
Which handredfold is blinding you. 

Oh, free yourself from greed, like all jast men, 
That you your foot on that threshold may place, 
And saved be on entering the gate 
From all terrestrial joys and griefs ; 
Your soul’s eye bright and true will see, 
Unsoiled by unbelief, the light of Faith. 

(The translator does not take it on himself to correct the 
metre, when it happens to be faulty. } 

Mr. F. W. ELLIS. 

My attention has been directed to an interesting 
description, by Mr. R.C. Caldwell, in the Atheneuns 
of December 5, of a Tamil MS. in the Library of 
the India Office, in the course of which he refers to 
me for a confirmation of some of his statements. 

I am glad to have an opportunity of expressing 
the pleasure I have received from perusing the 
careful analysis of Beschi’s work by so competent 
a, Tamil scholar, and of confirming the accuracy of 
his narrative as far as relates to the portion with 
which I am connected. Mr. Caldwell is right in 
correcting my version of the occasion on which 
the MS. came into the possession of Muttusami 
Pillei, an error into which I ought not to have 
fallen, since the sketch of Beschi in the eleventh 
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volume cf the Madras Literary Journat was pre- 


pared br Mnttusdmiet my suggestion, and in a | lowed some 


foot-note at page 257 he cescribes the discovery 
of the volume in Tanjore (not Madera) exactly as 
given by Mr. Caldwell. 

The mission of Muttusémi, however, to collect . 
maverials for a life of Beschi took place in 1€16, 
and ne must have received the precious volume 
from Mr. Ellis, whe died in 1819, earlier than 
Mr, Caldwell supposes. 

Dr. Rost kindly allewed the MS. to be exhibited 
to the Turanian Section at the meeting of the 
Oriental Congress in September,cn which occasion 
Baron Textor de Ravisi, late Governor of the 
French settlement at Carical, enlarging with en- 
thusinsra on the beauty of the composition, and 
the pezfect condition in which the MS. had been 
preserved, made the observation which Mr. Cald- 
well has quoted. Iwas able then to inform him 
thas, before leaving India, the Proviseur of the 
Coliége Koyai at Pondicherry had obtained the 
loan of it, for the express purpose of printing a 
new edition, founded on the most accurate text 
precurabie. I cannct recall the exact date of this 
publication, because the copy with which he was 
gocd enough to present rae was destroyed, with 
many other bocks and papers, on the voyage home. 
The -MS. volume was bound before it came into 
my bends. 

The mention of Mr. Ellis in connection with this 
subject induces me to add a few particulars re- 
garding one whose merits; as an Oriental scholar 
are too little known, and whose untimely death, in 
the prime and vigour of life, proved an irreparable 
loss to the cause of Dravidian literature. 

Arriving in India as a young civilian in 1796, 
he early devoted himself te the study of the lan- 
guages, history, and antiquities of the land in which 
his lot was cast. For upwards of twenty years 
he devoted all his spare time to the cultivation of 
Sanskrit and the various dialects peculigr to 
Southern India. Having determined to publish 
nothing until he had exhausted every available 
source of information, he Lad araagsed a vast 
amount of material, the elaboration of which would 
have shed a flood of light on the still obscure history 
of that region, and likevise anticipated much of 
the knowledge of its philology and literature which 
recent researches have brought to light. When 
his task was almost completed, ke undertook a 
journey to Madura, the Athens of the South, for 
the elucidation of some minor details, and resided 
for some time with Mr. Rous Petre, the Collc:tor 
of the district. During a short excursion to Ram- 
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Mr. Petros cook te ae ee gis 


fowls! 
+ They consisted of three lectures, and a note of some - 
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nad, in the same province, he accidentally swal- 
poison, and died on March 19, 1819. 
No one was at hand who understood or cared for 
his pursuits. His ordinary tangible property was 
sold by auction.at Madura and Madras, under in- 
structions from the Administrator-General, but all 
his papers were lost or destroyed. * 

The Madras Literary Society thus alludes to the 
Sad event, in recording the loss “ of several of its 
most able contributors, among whom stood pre- 
eminent, for indefatigable and successful research 
into the languages, history, and learning of 
Soutkern India, for extensive knowledge, ancient 
and modern, Orienial and European, for accurate 
jadgment and elegant taste, Francis Whyte Ellis. 

“ This distinguished scholar carried to his early 
tomb the stores he had accumulated ; for he had 
resolved to dedicate his lifs to investigation unti? 
the age of forty, and before that time to prepare 
nothing for communication to the world. Scarce- 
ly had he completed the prescribed period of pre- 
liminary investigation, when death, with awful 
suddenness, deprived the world of the benefit of 
his labours.” 

But suck 8 man could sot pass away without 
leaving some traces of attainments so highly 
esteemed by his contemporaries. The first article 
in the Transactions of the Literary Society is a 
paper by Sir Charles Grey, afterwards Chief 
Justice in Bengai, founded on a series of disguisi- 
tionst on Hindu Law which Mr, Ellis had read at 
meetings of the Society. In introducing it, Sir 
Charles observes, “TI have here endeavoured io 
give the substanse of the first lecture, The sub.- 
ject has been treated of by Sir William Jones, and 
by Mr. Colebrooke, and by Mr. Ward, but by none 
of them, as it seams to me, so perepicnously as by: 
Mr. Hilis.” Aswdrafied by Mr. Ellis the treatises 
filled five hundred folio pages, but, having been 
roughly prepared for delivery, were not in a fit 


state to be published, and he had intended on his 


return to revise them for that purpose. 

Some discussion having arisen with referen_e 
to proprietary right in land, particularly in ths 
provinces of Malabar and Canara, into which the 
oppressive fiscal eystem of Mahammadan role had 
scarcely penetrated, the Madras Government, in 
1813, circulated a series of questions to officers 
in charge of districts, requiring them to report 
fally on the incidents of the tenure known as 
mirds, a term approaching in many respects to 
our fee-simple. Although Mr. Ellis was then 
Collector of the Presidency only, which afforded 
little scope for such inquiries, his at-:swers were 
length in answer to the observations npon the Hinds 
Laws in the fourth chapter of the second book of Mill’s 


History of British India. The first lecture treated chiefly 
of the low-booke of the Hindus. 
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o full, so exact, and so covious:7 
sae nees to the ancient literatur: and history of 
the country, that the Government: ordered them to 
ce printed, and * Eliis’s Heplies te Sewenteen 
Gace relative to MWiradsi Riges” inp. 6d, with 
awo appendices of pp. 35 and SL, foilo, Madras, 
1812) continues to this day to be tue standard 
gubhority on the subiecs. 
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enalysis of the cext, and ¢ 
ilustrated by numerous Ee natal: 
native writers, interspe 
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Bilis had preceeded as far as tigi & 
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the first book when he Isft Acad tlese 
only thirteen were printed, filing 204 eee AYES, 


Without title or date. 
He nrobably also is other minor composition 
uek as his essays on the Ye wee Telugu, Maisy 4. 
ra (and perkaps ale: sq Causrese 2) fo 
use of the students in the hae of Fert 
Si. George: of the third of which a few separate 
printed copies exist, and the second is embodied 
in the Introduction to A. D. Campbell’s Telugu 
Grammar, but the first [have mever seen. Among 
comhe: eoane papers at the College, I one day dis- 
covered a translation by him of the Jewish copper- 
plates at Cochin, and inserted it in vol. sili. pt. 2 
of the Medras Literary Journal. 

Imperfect as these Reliquis are, they suffice to 
show what might have been expected from so ripe 
a scholar, fea he lived to carry out his long. 
cherished design. 

—Athencum. 
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TAMIL PROVERSS.* 

The word of the destitute does not reach the as- 
sembly, That is, an assembiy of learned men, or 
men-in power. The words of the poor, whether 
they relute to oppression, or to other injuries, or to 

opinion, are-not likely te find admission where 
alone they can avail. 

Light breaks on the head of the destifuic. Buame 
or suspicion will fall on the head of the unprotect- 
ed and friendless. ‘The poor are at work by break 
of day. 

The destitute brings forth a female child.and that 
on Ividay, under the star Pi ‘aadait. Used of one 
suffering from an aeenmulation of evils. The 
condition of the parent, the sex ofthe child, the 

© Jugal Proverbs with their Hacqlish d Tearnstation. Con. 


taining upwards af six dhonsand Proverbs. By the Rev. 
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Weil a a wndarsiaun f1¢ Vetus, atthergh beri 
ina Briéliinwn viliege ” 

Ls iat at dow., te varver petces, Do mot con- 
travene the estabiished opinions aua practices of 
the people with wren Fou are ASSOCIATES, 

Gre whoa freqientiy changes his party ino: receive 
tiso slaps kere ane thives’¢ Mote ashe 


Stunted qvatio—rriendet:,, ut sight, Both value- 
less. 

A Ae iebora Fenale eaaudt be ebtatued, Gorge 
earnestly sogitt. seacaly fems‘2is ragardeu 
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at the syecial fara rite of fortune, an eiguth as 
vue very appos ise. 

Dewons strike rhe fate: 

Ave fee young 2 Sivds a curvy? 
wits ? 

A woman of fifty nvest bend @:¢ knee before a boy 
af five. 

Referring to the deference paid te the male sex 
py the Hindcas. 
gee fetter ica whe United are stroug. 

Die hand siiites, the other cubraces. Discipline 
regwated by love; used someiiraes of Divine czas; 
tisements. 

When a neigu 
fa danger. 

The leech is not sutiafied, vor is fire. 
desire is never satisfied. 

Although one nay Ure scx months with an elder 
brother, one cannot abide wrth hie wife ever half an 
hour. The first condition is proverbially difficult, 
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Inordinate 


Jhow much more se the second. 


The forms of worship prescribed for Siva are sizty- 
four ; whereas the seasons for feeding religious mei- 
dicants are seventi-fou. : 

The value of a futher iz knuwa after his decease. 
that of sat when cohausicd. 

Why ask of oa wiilitary oftecr if here is any Cone 
pulsory service 2 Why gratuitously sevk avpidable 
evil ? 

In the world some ave high, aud aiany ave bi. 

Oa earth those who have no elt hare ac body. 

Tle whe lives as he ought in this morht well be 
yanked with the qods. 

Tn all the warld none really qood kas bren seen. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


(2) Boxwsasy Sansxait Series. The Malavikignimitra 

of Kélidasa, edited with notes by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. 
1869. 
(ob) The Milavikdgnimitra of Kalidasa, literally trans- 
lated into English Prose by C. H. Tawney, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of the English Language, Presidency College, 
Caleutta. 1875. 


The number of the Bombay Sanskrit Series now 
to be noticed was edited by one of the few native 
scholars of the Presidency who have taken part 
. in the work,—the only one perhaps who has 
grasped the idea of true editorship as held in the 
West. Mr. Pandit has been most successful in 
the task he undertook, which was the production, 
for the first time, of a correct edition of the 
drama, “based, as every edition of a Sanskrit 
work oughi to be, on the collation of several 
trustworthy MSS. collected from different parts 
of India.” Seven manuscripts were thus-collated, 
namely, six written in the Devanagari character 
and obtained from various parts of the Dekhan, 
and one written in the Telugu character. : 

We regret, however, to notice in this volume, as 
indeed in the whole of the Series in a greater 
or less degree, improvements of the text zn the 
notes at the end. The text is apparently printed 
first; and then when the notes are prepared, 
such passages as are found to be untranslatable, 
or faulty in other respects, are reconsidered, and 
emended there instead of in the text. But we 
maintain that such a thorough sifting and testing 
from every point of view should be made of the 
text, before it is finally adopted, as to render 
any after-corrections unnecessary. At any rate, 
no better advice could possibly be given to tho 
editors of the Series than that tendered by the 
Bishop of Gloucester to the present revisers of the 
text of the English Bible, viz. “ Muke the reading 
of the text belter than that of the margin or notes.” 

There is one peculiarity in the Prikrit of the 
present edition which does not commend itself to 
our judgment, and that is the doubling of an 
aspirate by an aspirate, instead of by a ‘non- 
aspirate as directed by Varuruchi. hus wea is 
yepresented by mies instead of by S*37 the form 


prescribed in the Prédyrita Prakdsd. In support of 
this novation the editor says, “My authority for 
the deviation is the concurrent testimony of all the 
MSS. These have a peculiar method of writing Pri- 
krit conjuncts. In Sanskrit they give all the con- 
ponents of a conjunct distinctly, but in Prakrit the 


presence of the first component of every conjunct | 


letter is merely indicated by « dot placed before 
it. This dot indicates that the letter before which 
ib is placed is to be doubled. Thus what ought to 


he fully written arppy they write 31-277, sj- 


jaiitta is 37-37Z-7 and not SSHsq; and so also in 
the case of conjuncts containing aspirates as 
fe-2t, a-st. g-n, y-firar.” The inference Mr. 
Pandit draws from this is not, howevér, a neces- 
saryone, Of course as regards unaspirated letters. 
there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the 
symbol, but itis not at all clear that in the case 
of aspirates the dot is intended to represent any 
kind of doubling different from Vararuchi’s well- 
known system. But even suppesing for the sake 
of argument that a departure from the grammar 
was intended by those nameless copyists, would 
that be any reason for perpetuating it P 
The-notes appended to the play are excellent, 
and will be found of considerable value in elucid- 
ating it, but their number might with advantage 
have been greater. They contain three or four 
inaccuracies which it may be well to point out. 
For instance, @aqtay— HF on page 23, means ‘be 
natural,’ rather than ‘be well composed;’ and 
aal, which on page 31 is rendered ‘the shop ofa 
butcher,’ would more correctly be ‘a slaughter- 
house,’—the latter being open tothe sky, and there- 
fore more likely to attract the birds said to be 
hovering over it. This is confirmed by Professor 
Taranitha’s definition of the vocable by 41ferpy- 
eq. On page 41, line 4, occurs the expression 
MAPS grstqay as an epithet of Malavika, the 
avs of which Mr. Pandit renders ‘the inner part,’ 
instead of ‘the stem.’ Possibly the pith of the 
reed may have been uppermost in the poct’s 
mind, but as he did not give a form to the thought 
we have no business to do. so for him. The 
phrase “Nor docs conjecture like to acquaint me 
with that only which is true” is not a good trans- 
lation of Tayqtarastar war: on page 42. A 
literal rendering would be “ Conjecture does not 
possess perception of truth as its chief essence,” 
that is, “Conjecture is not always to be relied 
on.” Whence did Mr. Pandit obtain the meaning 
‘blesses’ for the word sy¢gff in the sentence 
NE RG , the last 
member of which he renders ‘ blesses him (sic) with 
her foot, i.e. touches or kicks him with her foot,’ 


‘The passage needed no note at all, but if the an- 


notaivr thought -otherwise, ‘he might have given 
us something more accurate than the above. 
Again, some authority is needed for ‘ afes to bite 
or browse’ (page 77, line 6); the root sz zrrafa = 
areatat, but aq sfrq hasno such meaning. Au- 
thority is also needed for the rendering of afrara Zz 


on the next page by ‘lovers,’ and of #qPHaF on 
page 89 by ‘a leather box.’ 
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Professor Tawney’s translation of this drama ° 


is admirable. Though nearly literal, it is written ‘ this last word is misleading. 


in such good bold English as scarcely to betray 
a foreign original. It has compargtively few mis- 
translations, whilst many difficult passages hare 
been rendered in excellent style. For most cf his 
foot-notes the Professor is indebted to Mr Shankar 
P. Pandit, but the indebtedness is not always ac- 
knowledged. The following are the principal mis- 
translations :—Page 3, line 2, “I long to perform 
the order of the spectators which I received some 
time ago with bowed head.” The last three words 
of this sentence have no equivalent in the ori- 
ginal, which stands thus :— 

Aree TTT ates: RT 
where the first and last words must be taken 
together, and so taken mean simply ‘to obey’ 
or ‘perform.’ On the same page, the words ‘in 
which she has for a long time been instructed’ 
are exactly the reverse of what the author says. 
The translator would seem to have looked at the 
Sanskrit chhdyd without attending to the Pra- 
kyit, or observing that, a few pages further on, 
the queen says “ your pupil was but lately handed 
over to you.” Again, ‘she is of high birth’ 
(page 6) is an entirely wrong translation of the 
compound Equally so is the phrase 
‘which resembles the cry of a peacock’ as the 
equivalent of 47gq7. The sound of the drum was 
‘dear to the peacocks’ (not in the least resembling 
their cry), because like the sound of the thunder 
indicating the approach of rain. On pages 35 
and 47 we find the expression “ Jimba-like hips” as 
the rendering of fyqafae and Phifer 3—we have 
often met with the epithet ‘ bimba-like’ applicd 
to & woman’s lips, but certainly not to her 
aot ! 

Again, “I accept the omen, the word of a Brah- 
man must come true” (page 38), is not the meaning 
of afzzera aa: fateaisrat aremreq, nor ‘ besides’ of 
sayz af (page 40). Th the latter case the attendant 
had been saying “I have finished painting one 
of your fect. It is only. mecessary to breathe on 
it.” Then, observing that there was a wind, she 
says “ary ay qarer Teatarst qaay, “Yet no, (my 
breath is unnecessary, for) this place is windy.’ 
It is difficult to sce how af ayze WTA CTT syeq- 
Swreq can be madc to mean “ Who are we that we 
should attract the attention of the king?” (page 
46), but perhaps tho Professor's text differed from 
ours. 

Tho word translated ‘ finger’ on page 52 means 
‘thumb’ only; and lower down on tho same page 
the words ‘best remedy’ should. rather be ‘ the 

first thing to be dono’ (qyaqt); whilst the true 
fores of SEATS in the same clausc is ‘ immedi- 
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atelz they have been bitten.’ The foot-note on 

It is to be hoped that the Professor had 2 
different reading from ours of the passage au page 
53 which he renders ‘the poor creature is attacked 
with cramps; our edition reads srq@ Te fFsler. 
Again, ‘ that is very strange,” page 62, is too weak 
a rendering of 3c@ifiq, which implies rather ‘ a 
great calamity.’ Lasily, TINTS 
simply means ‘jewelled vehicles of great value,’ 
and not ‘ valuable waggon-loads of jewels.’ Jewels 
were not so plentiful as the learned translator 
seems to have supposed, even in the gorgeous 
East. In bidding adieu to these two works we 
heartily wish them the success they so well de- 
serve. 
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A Diotioxary or THE Hinpes Laxovace, ny J. D. 
Barz, Missionary. Benares : Lazaras & Co.; Londor : 
Triibner & Co. 1875. 

It is much to be regretted that the liberal 
policy which led to the compilation of Moles- 
worth’s inestimable dictionary of Marathi has not 
been extended to the sister languages, especially 
to Hindi, which is without exception the most 
important .of all. Private enterprise Las im this 
case come forward to supply the want, and, we 
must admit, with admirable success. 


Mr. Bate’s dictionary leaves comparatively 
little to be desired,—indeed the author has been 
prodigal of his stores of knowledge, and has 
bounteously poured out information of a kind 
seldom bestowed upon us by dictionary-makers, 
Not only has he given a separate article to each 
archaic form of the cases of nouns and pronduns, 
of the tenses of verbs, and the numerous varieties 
of adverbs and particles, but he has prefixed to 
each letter a carcfully condensed and digested 
summary of the phonetic variations which it un- 
dergoes, and of the functions which it discharges. 
These short essays are extremely valuable, and 
will guide the student through the misty mazes 
of Hindi spelling. In harmony with the prin- 
ciples laid duwn in these essays, the author gives. 
with great. profusion every-coreccivable form of 
which Hindi words are capable. The usefulness 
of this course cannot be exaggerated; in pre- 


- viously existing works, like Thomson and Forbes, 


seldom can any bot the correct form be found, 
sand the student who found in his Tulsi Das or 
Bihiri Lal a word which those wourthies saw ft to 
distort in order to suit their metre, had no hope 
of finding out its meaning unless he could of his 
own knowledge restore the word to its proper 
shupe—a task to which few but the most advanced 
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aschoiars would be equal. e 
the want of a key to these distorted forzes has 
been, may be judged from tne fact that some of the 
first Oriental scholars in Exurcpe have sonfessed 
their inability to master old or medieval Hindi, 
aad the extersive literature wrich the language 
contsins has culefly from this cause becn refused 
the attention ‘s merits, and has remained a sealed 
beak to many who woud otherwise giadly hare 
stucued ii Mr Bate’s work for tne first time 
remores this difficulty, and the Hindi writers are 
now at last accessible to ordinary students. 
Ail che pure Sanekrit Tatsumas, an 


zither by Hindi anthors or by the peasantry cf 
vresent day, are given and clearly explained. 
There is a wesith of illustration on the subjects 


f wzeligious ‘festivais, iegends, superstitions, 


other rustic = of spvech 
ami exch word is inbelled with the dialcet to 
which it belongs. Perhapsa liitie more might 
lave been done in his direction, but those who 
know the difficulty of collecting and explaining 
inese rare words will not be disposed to do more 
than express a hope that the learncd- author may 
he able in a second edition to give us move of iuis 
valuable element. 

“Much attention has evidently been paid to the 
vexed question of gender, and the author doubt- 
loss has good reasons for the decided way in 
which he labels hitherto doubtful words as either 
masculine or feminine. Here and there even’ he 
is unabie to decide the point, and gives us notes 
such as i. (f 7); bat these instances are rare. 

li gives one rather a feeling of surprise to come 
across auch words as AH “ the prophet Habak- 
kuk,” mfrae “Jeremiah,” qaeqe7 “Jerasalom,” 
qaq “Jordan,” and it is questionable whether 
these Hebrew words have any right to o placcina 
Hindi dictionary. They are certainly not com- 
moaly used in thet language by any class cxsept 
the very sinali one of native converts. Thoso of 
the ancient Jewish lawgivers and prophets whose 
names were known to Muhammad, and by him 
introduced to his followets, generally have had 
their names Arabicized,and in this way Musé, 
Daud, Sulayman, and fs4 are known wherever the 
Muhammadan religion prevails. In this way 
they are ;erhaps known dimly to the Ilindus 
of the Hinci-speaking area; hut it is doubtful if 

moro than half a dozen of such names, at the out- 

side, have vbtained sufficient currency to justify 


frou the Bbékna, Liirwhri. Mewéri, ond 
Pow] 
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their being inserted in a dictionary cf Hindi, 
Moreover, if these few words are inserted at all, 
they shorid appear in their Musaiman dress, in 
which alone they aré krewr to the people 
ot tnese provinces, It is difheult to sea why 
the apostie: Paul appears at all, still more so 
why he iz called Pdvela. The Roman name 
whicn ke svbstituted for his original Hebrew 
Shiil would be more accurately sransliserated 
See Pawus, and ihis word is also given in the 
dictionary. The Muhammedaas know him as Bolus, 
ana altacugh the ludicrous 2tseciations of this 
word to medern Englishmen would prevent uz 
from recommending its use, yet Pévala is neither 
one thing nor the other, and arises merely Irom 
our Hngiish miepronunciation, Hecause we, with 
our barbarous perversion of vowel-scucds, have 
changed Pow-lus into Puwl, there ig no reeson to 
teach the Hindus to do so. The great apostie’s 
name, as he himself proneur:cad it, would, when 
deprived of the Latin termination, rhyme to ‘grow!;’ 
we erroneously make it rhyme to ‘tbawl.’ Perhaps 
the most strictly acenrate spelling, and that 
whick woaid best reproduce the exach Reman 
preaunciavion in all its broadnegs,. would he not 
asa bus WSS. : 

Zxeeption might perhaps be taken to the an- 
thor’s practice of inserting under 4 a large number 
of words which are pronounced as if written with 
gq. In Hindi initial 7 is very rare, and is for the 
most part confined to the demonstrative pronoun 
qg andits numerous derivatives. Where the Hindi 
poets write %, they probably do so merely because 
with their thick pens it was rather troublesome 
to put in the fine cross-stroke in the loop of the g, 
and most Hindus when reading poetry pronounce 


both ¥ and @ alike as b. We are disposed to 


think thet the initial 7 should only have been used 
for Tatsamas and the demonstrative pronovn. 


It is unfair to pick holes, however, in so 
thoreughly excellent a book, which must have cost 
the author much labour and thought. The bess 
test of its excellence is that to which the present 
writer has subjected it, namely, reading hy its aid 
soveral obscure aud difficult passages of the Hin- 
di pocts, and Jooking out all the words of the 
various rural patois which he remembers haying 
heard during his sojourn in Hindustan. Tested 
in thissway the work vindicates its claim to be a 
safe and satisfactory key to the language which it 
undertakes to expound, and Myr. Bate has wun- 
doubtedly earned the thanks of all those who 
require to study Hindi by this careful and scho- 
larly performance. 


J. B. 


Averstr, 1875.) 
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THE TRADITION OF THE GOLD-DIGGING ANTS-* 
BY FREDEBRIC SCHIERN, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN. 
Transvated by Anna M. H. Childers. 


ERODOTUTS is the earliest Greek writer. 


who mentions gold-digging ants. Omit- 

ting irrelevant matter, the following is the 
account he gives of them :— 

“ Besides these there are Indians of another tribe, 


who border on the city of Kas patyrnug andthe ~ never give way or flag. Such, according to the 


| 
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country of Paktyika: these peopledwell north- - 


ward ci ail the rest of the Indians. and follow | 
near.y the’same mode of life as the Baktrians. They | 


are more warlike than any of the other tribes, and 
from them the men are sent forth who go to pro- 
cure the goid. For it is in this part of India that 
the sandy desert lies. Here in thia desert there 
i:ve amid the sand greit acts, in size somewhat 
less than dogs, but Syzer than foxes. The Per- 
slat. king has a number ef them, which have been 
‘caugat by the hunte: . in the land whereof we are 
speaking These arte make their dwellings under- 
grovad, and, like the Greek ants, which they very 
much resemble in shape, throw up sand-heaps 
as they barrow. Now tho sand which they throw 
up is ful] of gold. The Indians when they go into 


the desert to collect this sand teke three camels | ; : 
be seen from the narrative of Harpokration, 


and harness them ivgether, a female in the middle, 
and @ male on either side in a leading-rein. The 
rider sits on the female, and they are particular to 
choose: for the purpose one that has just dropped 
her young: for their fernale camels can run a3 
fast as horses, while they bear burdens very much 
better. . 
place where the gold is, they fill their bags with 
the sand and ride away at their best epecd: the 
ants, however, scenting them, as the Persians say, 
rush forth in pursuit. Now these animals are 
so swift, they declare, that there is nothing in 
the world like them: if it were not, thereforo, that 


LT FP nerererastnesergurssastany 

© Professor Schiern’s essay was published in the Ver. 
Randl. Kyl. Dinischen Gesellsch. der Wissenseh. for 1870, 
and was aleo printed separately asa pamphlet in Danish, 
German, and French. My translation is from the French 
version, which is cansiderably abridged, and therefore more 
snited to the pages of the Anéiquery. I have slight ly 
condensed tha text in a fow places. I take this opportunity 
of pointing ont that Professor Schiern is not the firat who 

ts supposed the gold-dieging ants tu be Tibetan minors, 28 
will be sean by the following ettract from an article in the 
Pall Mall Gasette of March 16, 1869, written by Sir Uenry 
Rawlinson :~~“ Now then forthe first time wo have an expla- 
uation of tho cireamstances under whi: i 60 large a quantity 
of gold is, asia well known fo be the ease, exportad ta the west 
from Khoten, and finds ita way into India from Tibet sand 
if is probable that the search for gold in this region haa been 
going on from & very remote antiqnity, since no ono can 
read the Pandit’s account of the Tibetan nHners, ‘lying in 
tenta Bome eeven or eit fect below the surface of the 
ground, and onllecting the excavated earth in heaps pre. 
vious tc washing the gold out of the soil,’ Withont being 
reminded of the doseription which Heredotus gives of the 


.- When, then, the Indians reach tho ' 
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the Indians get a start while the ants are muster- 
ing, not a single gold-gatherer could escape. Dur- 
ing the flight the male camels, which are not so 
fleet as the females, grow tired, and begin to drag 
first one and then the other: but the females re- 
collect the young which they have left behind, and 


Persians, is the manner in which the Indians get 
the greater pars of their gold: some is dug out of 
the earth, but of this the supply is more scanty.”’} 

Such is the story of the gold-digging ants 
as told by the far-travelled Herodotus, “ the 
Humboldt of his time,” who had come to Susa 
for the preparaticn of his magnificent history, 
a work scarcely ‘ess valuable from a geogra- 
phical and ethnolsgical than from a historical 
point of view. The story, for the trnth of 
which Hercdotus was compelled to rely entirely 
upon the statements of the Persians, we find 
repeated by a great many later Greek and 
Roman aathors.t How deeply tze legend had 
taken root among the ancient Greeks may best 


who records the sarcasms of the comic poets 
relative to a fruitless expedition against the 
goll-digging ants undertaken by the Athenians 
with troops of all arms, and provisions for three 
days. ‘it was rumoured among the Athenians 
one day,” he says, “that a mound of gold-dust 
had been seen on Mount Hymetius guarded 
by the warlike ants: wherenpon they armed 
themselves and set out against the foe, but 
returning to Athens after mach expenditure of 
labour to no purpose, they said mockingly to 





‘ants in the land of the Indians bordering on Kagna- 
tyrus(or Kaspapyrus furkaéyapura or Kag- 
mir), which made thetrdwellings undergroand, and threw 
up sand-heaps as they hurrowed, the sand which they 


threw up being full of geld? Professor Wilson indeed long 
Ago, ead before it was known there were any miners 29- 


tually at work in Tibet, engeested this explanation of the 
story in Herodotus, on the mere gronnd that tha grains 
of gold collected in that country were called pipittka or 
ant-gold.” To Professor Schiern is, howerer, unquestion- 
ably due the merit of an independent discovery, and above 
all of he eens ene ra ouoa of the evidence in 
favour of his theory.—*v. M. H.C. : 

t Herodotas, iii. 102, 105. I take the translation from 
Rawlivson.—A.M.IL.C. ; 

t Cont. Strabo, IL. 1; XV.1; Arrian. de Exped, dleran- 
dr. V.4; Indica, 5; Dio Chrysostom. Orat. XXXY.: Philo. 
strat. de Witt Apolionii Tyan. VIL1; Clem. Alex. Pad. IL. 
12; AQlian, de Nat. in. X¥. 14; Harpokrat. a, r- xprawcocins 
Themist. Orat. XXVIII. ; Heliedor. X.°96; Tzetz. Chil. XTL. 
330-840; Pseudo-Callisth. ii. 29 s Sebel. ad Sephocl. Antiy. 
ve 1025. 
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each other, ‘So you thought you were going to 
smelt gold!’ ” 

The gold-digging ants of the Indians are 
mentioned in the writiugs of the Middle Ages 
and in those of the Arabian authors, and the 
tradition cf them survived among the’ Turks as 
late as the sixteenth century. None of the 
‘authorities throw any doubt upon the truth of 
the tradition except Strabo, who treats the 
whole story as a fiction, and Albertus 
Magnus, who in quoting it adds, “sed hoc 
non satis est probatum per experimentum.”’ 

The advent of criticism did not at once dispel 
the belief in this fable. 
the last century we find the learned Academi- 
‘cian Liarcher, in his French translation of 
Herodotus,* cautioning his readers against hasti- 
ly rejecting the narrative of the Greek historian; 
and two years later, in 178, Major James 
Rennel, while admitting the exaggerations of 
the story, gives it none the less as his opinion 
that the formidable adversaries of the Indians 
were termites or white ants.tIn the 19th century 
when people at length ceased to look upon these 
bellicose gold-diggers as reaily ants, the opinion 
began to prevail that there had simply been a 
confusion between the names of the ant and 
of some animal of larger size. In connection 
with this view, or cven excluding the hypothesis 
of a confusion of names, it was also supposed 
that a certain resemblance between the ant and 
some larger animal had given rise ta the fable, 
or at least contributed to maintainit. The ides 
of resemblance was especially grounded on the 
larger animal’s mode of digging its burrow, or 
excavating the caurth with any other object. This 
animal has becn variously identificd with the 
corsac or Tartar y fox, the hyena,.the jackal, the 
hamster (Aus ertcedus) and the marmot.t Tho 
theory that the auriforuus earth cast up by bur- 
rowing animals guided the Indian gold-seekers, 
and originated the tradition of the guld-diguing 
ants, is curiously confirmed by an observation of 
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* Tome IIT. n. 3389. 
¢ Menwir of a Mup of Hindostix, int. p. xxix. 


{ Conf. Link, Jie Urwels und das Alterthuin (Rerlin, 
1821-22), 1. 958: Ritter, Die Brdiunde, TUL. 659; iumbbohit, 
Kosmos, 11.176; Wahl, Erdhesehreibund von Ostindien 
(Hamburg, 1805-7), IL. 465.485; Wilford, dsiaf. Res. XIV. 
407 5 Kross, Diltens ulte cdesrhichte (Lempzig, L&as. p. 80: 
Heeren fice. ther die Doldtik, 14, Shar: Vite, Tee by 
in kushtv, &c. Lf, 27; Pesehel, Des Ursapruna uml dle 


So late as theend of | 


Ferbrest cag ern! yeraeoyruphischen Mythen im ditteblice, | 


Alexander von Hurboldi: “TI bave often been 
struck,” he says, “ by seeing ants in the basaltic 
districts of the highlands of Mexies carrying 
along shining grains of hyalith, which I 
was able to pick out of the anthills.”$ But 
the supposed similarity which has led to classify- 
ing as ants animals widely different from them 
is not limited to their mode of excavating or 
throwing up the earth, for an aitempt has also 
been made to extend it to their shape and 
generalappearance. ‘This was done-tong ago by 
Jacob Gronovius in his interpretation of 
the ancient narrative,|| and even in ourown time 
Aivrey expresses himself still more plainly to 
the same effect.4] . 
The hypothesis cf a confusion of names had 
to be entirely abandoned when Wilson pointed 
out thai the ancient Sanskrit hterature of India 
itself mentions these ants. In aremarkable pas- 
sage of the great Indian epic, the Mahdbhdrata, 
we have ar. enumeration of the treasures sent by 
the Northern tribes to king Yudhishthira, 
one of the sons of Pindu, and among them are 
lamps of paipilika gold, so called because it 
was collected by ants (pipilékis).* Apart from 
this fact, it must be admitted that the burrow- 
ing habits of foxes, jackals and hyenas hardly 
afford a plausible pretext for confounding them 
with ants : it would be more natural to make com- 
parisons of this sort with certam rodents such as 
marmots, but even those who adopt this soln- 
tion make no attempt to ignore its weak points. 
Thos Lassen writes: “ The accounts of their 
prodigious swiftness, their pursait and destrac- 
tion of gold-seckers and their camels, must 
be looked upon as parcly imaginary, since 
they (marmois) are slow in their movements 
and of a gentle disposition.”+ In the same 
way Peschel makes the followimg admission : 
“Jt bas not been hitherto expiained. on what 
grounds such remcrkable speed and ferocity 
should be attributed to these ants, while mar. 
mots are representea as peace-loving erca- 











TT. 265 ; Lassen, Ind. Ai-. 1. 50, 1022 ; Cumzingham, LZadak, 
p- i ae 

§ Kosmos, IT. 422. Compare the atory of the digmond 
anthill in the case of Rabery 2, Saurpson.—Tp. 

H Worte inden anni ckuncen zu Tschuckes Ansyate 
wo Puanonins Melu Gueipzig, £206), LIT. #, 245. 

© Traditions tératetuutysses, yp. 265, 267. 

* Wison, Arding cider, >. 188, ond Jour. B. Ag. Soe, 
(2843) vol. WIL. p. ide. 

* ind, alt. 1, 1922. 
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tures.”* In short, as regards those writers who 
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have endeavoured to explair the confusion of - 
names by @ certain external resemblance, suffice | 


it tc say that they have themselves despaired 
of finding an animal that would satisfy the 
conditions cftheirthearr. Mivrey naively at- 
tribates this diffcalty to the aurt sacra sanves, 


holding that a tace of gold-digeing anlmaiz may - 


have really existed, and gradually disappeared 
before the incursions cf ma2.¥ 

We now come io a wholly diferent soiition 
of the question. So long agoas the year 1tly 
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Subahdars, or governors of Kiém under the 
Great Mughnul, and earlier yet the kings, both 
Muhammadan an‘ Hindu, of independent Kaé- 
mur, likewise strove to extend their conquests 
in the same direction. And hence we may ‘vell 
sappose that it wes tc Tibet chat the Indians of 
Herodotus repaired when they left their native 
Kasmir in seare. of gold, This supposition 


' is confirmed by the fact that Straboand the 


eider Pliny expressiy mention the Dards as 


those wns rebbed the arts cf their treasures. | 


Malte-Brun wrote: “May wwe not aiso s2p- | 


pose that an Indian tribe realiv bore the name 
efants? ’f 
afforded by our learned countryman that we may 
hope to arrive at a solutcon of this question. 


It is by following un the ciue thus | 
y g us 


we 7 


But it will be necessary in the first place to | 


determine in what direction we are to look for 
the dwelling-place of the goid-digging ants, by 
taking as onr starting-point the piaces men- 
tioned by Herodotus. According to the Greek 
historian, the Indians who went in search of the 
gold lived in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Kaspatyrus (Kacwdrupos) and of Paktyike 
(4 Ilaxrux} yépq). Now the inhabitants of Pa k- 
tyike are none otherthan the Afghans, who 
in the west call themselves Pashtun and in 
the east Pakhtun,§ a name idéntical with 
that given to them by Herodotus. As to the 
second locality, instead of Kaspatyrus, the 
“Bame given in most editions of Herodotus, the 
Codex Sancroftianus, preserved in Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, gives that of Kkaspapyrus 
(Karndrvpos), a reading found also in Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus, and clearly pointing 
to the ancient name of the capital of K &s- 
mir, Kisyapapura, contracted to K asya- 
pura. 

We are thus brought toKaismir. We have 
in our own times seen how the Sikhs, the pre- 
sent masters of Kigmir, took possession of large 
portions of Tibet, namely, of Ladak or Central 
Tibet in 1831, and of Balti or Little Tibct in 
1840. But we kuew that in former times the 





* Der Ursprung und Verbreitung eintger geographisch- 
en BMithen im Mittelatter, in Deutsche Vierterjubr- 
8G hrijt, il. 266. 

+ Trad. tératelogiques, p. 267. 

Tt Mémoire sur inde septentrionale, in Nouvelles dn- 
rates des Voyages (Paris, 1819), IT. 232. 

* |sivdustanicd? Path Sn .—Enp. 

1 Stravo, AV. 1; Pliny, Ztst. Nut VI. 
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For the Dards are not an extinct race. Ac- 
cording sc the accounts of modern travellers, 
they ‘consist of several wii und predatory 
tribes divelling among the mountains on the 
north-west frontier of Xaémir, and by the banks 
of the Indus:" theyare the Daradas of 
Saussritiiterature. They understand Pushtu, 
the languav2 of the Afgiana,* but their native 
tongue is a Sanskritic idiom. EHven at the 
present dav they cairy on their maranding pro- 
fession in Littie and Central Tibet, and 1% is 
chiefly on this acccant that the picturesque vale 
of Huzara, whieh has at all times belonged to 
Little Tibet, remains in great part wasie, in spite 
ofits natural fertility. f WirIzzet Ullah, the 
travelling companion of Moorcroft, who vis- 
ited Tibet in 1518, writes as follows in his Jour- 
nal :—— “The houses of this country from Mata - 
y in to this place are all wrecked and deserted. 
Last year a great nomber of the inhabitants were 
carried off by bands of Dards, an independent 
tribe who live inthe mountains three or fourdays’ 
march north of Diriras, and speak Pashtu 
and Daradi. The prisoners made by them in 
these raids are sold for slaves.” 

Aj lian ,whoinskesthe river KRampylinus 
the limit of theant conntry,$throws no light upon 
the question of Tibet, for it is inxpossible to gather 
from the text whetaer ur not the Kampylings 
denotes a branch ofthe indns. But Tibet is in- 
dicated with ¢slerabie tertainty inthe remarkable 
passage of the Muidoidrata above referred to, 
ag well az in the statementsof Herodoias, 
Strabu am’ 2liny. Kor among the north- 
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T Viene, Trecet+. ‘TL G00 ; Loilner, Dardistas.,, TW. BA. 

© Viene, Srurc’s, tT] -ovs. 

*Moorere’: snd Poessock, Travels, IT. 204; Vigne, Tra- 
vels, LI. 230, 307, dik’ sue. 

travade drew Use contvale, in iapesth’s YWagasin 
Ashetiiue, 12. d-@. cet. 17ileua’s prefaey 32 a. cure. walt 
Mreojc. gia Pres, T. Mel. 
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ern tribes who brought to king Yudhish- | Khorsum, with a large encampment of Ti- 
thira the paipiliza gold the Khasas are | betan miners, and took the opportunity to gain 
expressly mentioned; and not only are the | information relative to the working of mines. In 
Khaésas frequently alluded to in the Kas. | the third expedition, in 1868, another Pandit 
mirian chronicle Réja Tarangini, which locates | pushed on as fares Rudok, atthe north-west 
them in the neighbourhood of the city of Kaé- | extremity of Chinese Tibet, on the frontier of 
mir,* but they are even known at the present | Ladak,and on his way backfrom Rudok visited 
‘day under the name of Khasiyas, as a | the gold-fields of Thok-Nianmo, Thok. 
people speaking one of the Indian languages, | Sarlung,{ and Thok-Jalung. The map 
and dwelling on the borders of Tibet.t In the | which accompanies Major Montgomerie’s narra- 
passage relating to the tribute brought to the | tive of the journeys of the Pandits gives in 
king by the Khaéas and other northern tribes, | addition the gold-fields of Thok-Munnak, 
the Mahabharata also speaks of “sweet honey | Thok-Ragyok, Thok- Ragung, and 
made from the fdowers of Himavat,” and of | Thok-Dalung, situate in the same district. 
“fine black cha4maras, and others that were’ | Now we know from the Tibetan annals that the 
white and brilliant as the moon.” Now Hima.- | Sarthol* or ‘gold-country,’ with which these 
vatis only another name forthe Himalaya, ; expeditions of discovery have made us more 
and chamara is the name of the fans or fiy- | familiar, already bore this characteristic name 
faps which in India kings only are allowed to | in the tenth century of our era. And we will 
use, and which are made from the tail of the | now endeavour to prove that fifteen hundred 
¥ a k or Tibetan ox (Bes grunniens).+ years before the tenth century this country was 
Tibet, and especially Eastern or Chinese | the scene of the identical mining operations that 
Tibet, has for a long time been a derra incognita. | are witnessed there at the present day—or, in 
We owe the best information of recent date | other words, that the gold-digging ants of anti- 
respecting this country to the Pandits, or | quity are no other than the Tibetan miners with 
learned Brahmans, who were commissioned by | whom the Pandits have made us acquainted. 
the British Government to explore Eastern In the first place the features of the country 
Tibet, and passed themselves off in that country | agree with the descriptions of the ancient 
as Bisabiri merchants. The first expedition | writers. Herodotus places the gold-digging 
undertaken by them was in 1865-6, and in the | ants in a desert (épnpin), and Strabo makes 
course of it one of the Pandits reached Lassa, ,; themliveon a monntain plateau (dporédiov) 3000 
the capital of Eastern Tibet, and the course ofthe | stadia, or from seventy to eighty geographical 
Brabmaputra was carefully observed.§The second miles,t in circumference. This description very 
expedition, which took place in 1367, placed it | fairly corresponds with the lofty plateau of Tibet, - 
beyond a doubt that the Indus hag near its | containing the gold-fieldsof Nari-Khorsum. 
source, north ofthe Himalaya, an castern | The Pandits who visited the country in 1867 
tributary, and that this tributary, named by the ; found that eastward of Garthok t it formed 
Tibetans Singh-gi- Chu or Singh- gi- | a vast table-land, arid and desolate,§ called,from 
Khamba, is is fact the true Indus; while the | the great number of antelopes found there, 
other branch, till then wrongly considered the | Chojotol, or ‘plain of antelopes.’|| “ No signs 
principal one, is much smaller than the castern | ofa path or of cither houses or tents were to be 
one, and is called by the natives Garjung- | secon, and the party became anxious as to fresh 
Chu.j| During this expedition, the Pandit who | watcr.—No palatable water could be got till they 
had been at Lassa fellinat Thok-Jalung, | found a glacier and melted its ice.”|| The single 
an important gold-ficld m the province of Nari | Pandit who, in spite of these difficulties, succeed- 
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|) Jour. #. Geog. Soc. vol. XXXIX. pp. 146-187. 
Q Proce. R. Geng. Soe. KTV. 210; Jour. XXXVIIL 174. 
- * Sar is the Tibetan name for gold. é 


* Troyer’s transl. IL. 321 ff.; Neumann, Cleschiehte des 
englischen Keiches in Asien (Leipaig, 1857), 1. 209; Lassen, 
ind. Alt. I. 1020; Hue, Souvenirs dui Voyage dans lo 
Zartarie, &. 264-66, 311, 321, 381. 
Hodgson in Jour, As. Soc. Beng. (1848) XVII. 546; 

Lassen, Ind. Alt. I. 24, 67, 459, 473-74, G46, 1020.21, 

f Alian, de Not. An. XV.14; conf. Bernier, Voyage 
{Amset. 1699), LL. 308, 
ontgumerie, Keport of a Rouie Survey, in Jour. 


+ German geographical miles of 15 toa degree (?).—Ep. 
5 Garthok is situated on the banks ofthe Gartang- 
Chu. The second part of the name, Thok or Thog, 
implics great elevation. ‘Schlagiutweit-Sakiinliineki, Reisen 
in py und ee ees ei 
ontgomerie, in Jour. Lt, Geog. Soc. SX XIX, 149, 150, 
R. Geug. Soc. (1868) vul. KX EVIL. pp. 129-219. j 1bid. 7 
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ed in reaching Thok-Jalung found it to be 


_ mueus to resemble those animals, we can easily 


also situated upon a “ large desolate plain.” | 


When he and the other Pandits, on their return 


journey, left Giachuroff, a Tibetan encamp- | 


ment on the banks of the Indus, on the 4th of 
September, they met great numbers of nomads 
with flocks of sheap and cattle, bni it was not 
until they reached a small village on the 7th of 
September that they saw the tirst signs of cul- 
tivation. With regard to the journey from 
Thok-Jalung tothe monastery of Tadum, 
which les on the highroadl to Lassa, they 
were told that there were other great plains 
to cross. Again, when the Pandit who got to 
Rudokin 1868 left that hamlet for Thok- 
Jalung he could perceive no lofty mountain- 
peak on the north or east, and established the 
existence in this direction also of a very exten- 
sive plain, called by the Tibetans Chang- 
tang, or ‘the Great Plain.’* It is only in fact in 
the country north-east of the branch of the Indus 
called by the natives Singh-gi-K ham bathat 
the gold-flelds mentioned above are found. And 


in this respect the Singh-gi-Khamba re- 


calls the way in which the river Kampy- 
linus is mentioned by Ailian. 
Local circumstances also explain how it was 
that the Tibetan miners gave rise, at first sight, 
tothe notion that they were animals. The origin 
of the name Hizmilaya is the same at that 
of Sneekoppe, Snowdon, Ben Nevis, 
and Sierra NevadatDhavaligiri, like 
Lebanon and Mont Blanc, means White 
Mountain, and Thok-Jaluug is even higher 
then Mont Blanc, the miners’ camp being, aecord- 
ing to the measurements of the Pandits, 16,330 
feet above the sea-level. The Pandit who remain- 
ed at Thok-Jalung from the 26th to the 31st 
of August 1867, states that never in any of his 
travels did he experience such piercing cold as at 
that place,and the director of the mines inform- 
ed him that in winter all the miners are dressed 
in furs, since no one could live at that season 
withont them.t Now when we consider that the 
Laplanders, clothed as they were from head to 
foot with the skins of reindeer, appeared to Tor- 





* “Montgomerie in Jour. R. Geog. Soe. XXXIX. pp. 151, 
136, 162; and Proc. XTX. 268.9: Sour. MNAMILE. 21. 

t Phny, His?, Not, VIL17 ; Ptolemy, Geog. VI. 13. 

tT Jour. FR. Geog. Soe, XX XIX, 152. 

§ Schlagintweit-Saktiliinski, Reisen in Tudien, TI. 40. 

f Sastmlnager  histociseher Nachrichten iiher die 
Moagolischea Vilkerschayten, TI. 407; conf. Koeppen, 
Die Reliq. des Beutitha, U1, 44, 45, 


understand thar the sight of our Tibetan miners 
in their winter cress should have czlled up the 
sameidea. But more than this—the Tibetan 
features themselves are sufficient to suggest the 
comparison to foreigners of the Aryan race. 
Their noses are extremely flat,§ and Pallas, after 
remarking that Tibetans were often met with 
among the Mongols and at Kiach ta on the bor- 
der of Siberia, adds, “they all bear in their 
faces an almost incredible resemblance to apes.” || 
Add to this their extraordinary habits. ‘‘ Their 
customary mode of saluting one another is to 


loll ont the tongue, grin, nod, and seratch 


their ear; "© and all, from the highest to the 


| lowest, when they wish to sleep “draw their 
' knees close up to their heads, and rest on their 


knees and elbows.... The Tibetansemployed 
in Ladak by the Survey, though provided 
with tents, nniversally slept in the way described 


_ above, arranging themselves in a circle round 


Ae ee = 10 tag mt EN oh fe me 


the tent.’ * Fancy a few hundred miners, muf- 
fied in fars, lying asleep in this posture ! 

But why should these men who look lke 
animals suggest the idea of ants in partienlar ? 
The Pandit to whom we owe onr information 
about Thok-Jalung had remarked on his 
first journey into Eastern Tibet that the wind is 
everywhere very strong on -the hich Tibetan 
plateaux ;f and with regard to the piercing cold 


| which prevails at Thok-Jalung im summer, 


he observes that it is far rather to be attributed 
to the icy winds which constantly blow there 
than to its elevation above the sea. According- 
ly the miners do not merely remain underground 
while at work,t but their small black tents, 
which are made of a feli-like material manufac- 
tured from the hair of the Yak, are set in x» 
serics of pits with steps leading down into them. 
“ The tents of the diggers,” says the Pandit, 
“are always pitched in pits somo seven or 
eight feet below the surface of the ground, so ax 
to keep ont the wind.”§ The account received 
hy Herodotus (TIT. 102} of the gold-digging 
ants, that “they made themselves subterranean, 
dwellings,” is therefore literally applicable to 





© Hooker's Himalayan Journals, 1.192; Hue, Souvenérs, 
LI. 2006, 316, 445, 470. 

* Jour. R. Geoy. Soc. XNXTA, 155. 

¢ dour. B. Geo. Soc. XXXVITL. 152. 


? On nearing Thok-Jaluang the Pandit heard their 
songs before he cculd see then, 


§ Jour. R. Geog. Soc, SA XIX, 154, 
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the miners of Thok-Jalung; and this fact, 
added to the active habits.of miners, doubtless. 
first occasioned their being called ants ‘by the 
ancients. 

An ancient record, fortunately preserved to 
our day, seems to prove beyond doubt that the 
original tradition of the gold-digging ants 
referred in the first instance to the Tibetan 
miners; and to this evidence, which we owe to 
Megasthenes, I attach the greatest importance. 
Seleukus Nikator I, the founder of the 
Greek dynasty in Syria, sent Megasthenes as 
ambassador to the Indian king Sandrakot- 
tos or Sandragyptos, whom modern 
science has long identified with king Chan- 
dragupta. At the Indian capital, called by 
the Greeks Palibothra, but the true name 
of which was Pataliputra, Megasthenes had 
frequent opportanities of intercourse with the 
Brahmans. During his residence he collected 
materials for a work in India, which bore the title 
of ra "Ivdixd, but has, unfortunately, only been 
handed down to us in fragments by other ancient 
authors. From one ofthese fragments, preserved 
by Strabo (XY. 1), who himself had little con- 
fidence in Megasthenes, we learn that the latter 
had recorded the following fuct regarding the 
famous Indian ants :—“ It is in winter that they 


excavate the earth, which they heap up at the 


nouth of the pit like moles.” The same state- 
nent is to be found in Pliny (H. N. XI. 36), 
who says: “The gold is dog ar !y them in 
winter, and the Indians carry it off in summer.”’ 
Now it is a remarkable fact that the Pandit 
tells us of the miners of Thok-Jalung: 
“spite of the cold, the diggers prefer working 


in winter; and the number of their tents,’ 


which in summer amounts to 300, rises to nearly 
600 in winter. They prefer the winter, as the 
frozen soil then stands well, and is not likely 
to trouble them much by falling in.’’* 
Megasthenes informs us that the Indian ants 
“lived by hunting,’’f and we. know of theTibetan 
miners that they procure their food by hunting 
the Yak and other wild animals.} But thongh 
possessed of arms they are not, even on their 
desert platean, secure from the attacks of rob- 
bers. The third Pandit, who visited Eastern 
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Tibet in 1868, was an eye-witness of such an 

attack when, onhis return from Rudok, he reach- 

ed a Tibetan encampment -in the neighbour. 

hood of the gold-field of Thok-Nianmo. 

An annual fair.was being held, and the Sar- 

pon, or chief inspector of the gold district, 

happened to be pres.ut. The assailanis, a 

troop of.mounted brigands said to have come 

from the great Tengri-Nor, or Lake of 
Nam-cho-Chimbo, consented under these 
circumstances to-withdraw on payment. of a sum 
of money ; § but the incident shows that keeping 
watch-dogs was by no means a useless precau- 
tion on the part of the Tibetan miners: In’the 
18th century Marco Polo praises the Tibetan 
dogs, which he says were “‘of' the ‘bigness of 
asses,”; for their cleverness in hunting wild 
beasts,|| and in our century Mir Izzet Ul- 
lah, whose.journey we have already alluded. 
to, remarks as follows:—‘ The ‘dogs of Tibet 
are twice the size of those of Hindustan: they’ 
have large heads, long hair, a formidable amount 
of strength, and great courage: they'are said 
to be a match for a lion.” The Pandit to whom 
we owe the best information on Eastern Ti- 
bet, and who before reaching Thok-Jalung 
had already had an opportunity of seeing these 
dogs at Lassa, tells us that: they are called by 
the Tibetans: G yaki, or ‘royal dogs.”* I: is 
therefore quite conceivable ‘that the ferocious 
giant dogs of Tibet shonid often have been 
confounded with their masters. Herodotus’ 
stories of the speed with which the gold-digging 
ants pursued the Indians, and of the presence 
of some of these animals at the Persian court, 
are perhaps applicable to these dogs, and not 
to their masters. Alluding to an account in 
which a pack of Turkish' dogs are represent- 
ed as having taken part in the war against the 
Russians in 1769-74, M. de la Barre Du- 
parcg has thought himself justified in taking 
it as though the Seqgbandi or dog-keepers in 
the Seraglio at Constantinople had been -sent 
on this occasion in great numbers to reinforce 
the army.t Now if in the 18th century, by a 
wrong interpretation, expressions were applied 
to the, Turkish dogs which were intended for 
their masters, it is easy to understand that a 





i] Le Livre de Marco Polo, IT. 380. 

¥ Klsproth, Magasin Asiatique, II. 16. 
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similar or converse confusion may have taken 
place at a much earlier period. 

But, setting aside the giant dogs of Tibet, we 
_ have only to recall what has been said about the 
furs in which the Tibetan miners ranfle them- 
selves in winter, in order io arrive at the most 
natural explanation of the account given by 
Nearchus, the friend of Alexander's boyhood. 
When Nearchus quitted India he was com- 
missioned, as is well known, to descend the 
Indus and proceed by sea from the mouth of 
that river to that of the Euphrates. It 
appears that he wrote an cecount of his voyage 
entitled Dapdm\ous, in which, according to S tr a- 
bo and Arrian, he stated that although he 
had not, while in India, succeeded in meeting 
with a living specimen of the gold-digging 
ants, he had yet seen the skin* of one of them, 


Many of these skins were brought to the Mace- 
donian camp. 

The description of the gold-digging ants con- 
tains yet another peculiarity, the explanation 
of which has hitherto been a great perplexity : 
I refer to Pliny’s assertion that the horns of 
an Indian ant were preserved as a curiosity 
in the temple of Hercules at Erythra.t 
SamuelWahtl, whose idea was that the sold: 
digging ants were hyenas, in the face of this 
pa:sage of Pliny, is driven to defend his theory 
in the following language :-—‘ The horns men- 

ioned by Pliny as helonging to an animal | 
which, to judge from ihe descriptions of ancient 
writers, cannot have had horns, may be ac- 
eounted for by supposing that they belonged to 
& rare species, or to an individual that was a 
lusus nature, as sometimes occurs with other 
horniess animals: but I am inclined to the belief 
that the passage of Pliny is corrapt, and that 
for cornua we ought to read coria or prepared 
hides, or else that cornua should be taken in the 
sense of teeth, as in the case of elephants.”’§ 

My own wholly different interpretation of 
this passage of Pliny will, I hnpe, be considered 
@ more probable one. It rests upon a conjec- 
ture long since formed by me upon -the dress 
of the Tibetan miners, but which has developed, 


* Probably the skin of Felzs unit, the panes the snow- 


leopard of sportsmen, common in Tibet.— 
+ Strabo, XV.1; Arrias, Indiex, ce. 13. 
$ Pliny, Hist. Nat. xi. 36. 
§ Wahl, Erdbeschreibung ven Ostindien, II. 494-3. 





thanks to the testimony of an eye-witness, into 
a certainty. It is to Mrs. Frederick Severin 
that I am indebted for a piece of information 
which has been of the greatest value to me in my 
researches into the tradition of the gold-digging 
ants. Mrs..Severin is married toa Danish gea- 
tleman who has for many years been the pro- 
prietor of a tea-plantation in Assam bearing 
the name of ‘Gronlund.’ She is the 
daughter of Mr. William Robinson, formerly 
Inspector of Government Schools in Assam, 
anthor of a book on Assam, and of several 
memoirs on tha Tibetan tribes adjoining that 
district.; It was during a visit recently paid 
by her to Denmark that I obtained from her he 
information I had so long sought. 

The province of Assam, as is well = 


| is not less remarkable than the Caucasus as 
and that it resembled the hide of a panther. | 
| of tribes flock thither from the most distant 


| 


Se ages Se ret 


Bia. eae a cet a tet re 


the meeting-nlace of different races. A variety 


quarters,—from the west the Aryan Hindus, 
from the south the Trana-G an getic Hindus, 
from the East the Chinese, and from the north 
the Tibetans, who inhabit the adjoining dis- 
trict of Bhotan, or, as they themselves call 
it, Lhopato. On one occasion when Mr. 
Robinson made a tour in Upper Assam, he took 
with him his danghter, then only fourteen years 
of age, to visit a family friend, Colonel Hol- 
royd, who held an important government ap- 
pointment in the district. Colonel Holroyd 
took occasion to present to his guests some 
Tibetans who had just crossed the Himé&- 
la ya clothed in their strange costume, and 
Miss Robinson was able to satisfy herself that 
there are Tibetans who wear Yak skins with 
the horns attached and projecting from their 
heads. We may fairly conclude that it is to this 
costume of the Tibetans that allusion is made 
in the Makdbhdrate, when it speaks of the 
= hairy, horned Kankas”™ who bronght pre- 
senistokmg Yudhishthira. These Kan- 
kas we know for certain to have been the 
inhabitants of Eastern Tibet.@ And there can 
be little doubt that this characteristic Tibetan 
head-dress was in view in the story told to those 
who visited the temple of Erythr2, a story 





i} A Descriptive Account af Assan, Cale. 1841, &e.: 
Robinson’sa Notes in Jour. As. Soc. Beny. vol. XVII. 
pt. i. pp. 183-837, 310-349 ; vol. XX. pp. LA-Ly ; val. XXLY. 


. 307 824. 
Pee Re Rémusat in Mém. de l'Institut Royal, VII. (1897) 


| pp. 211, 113, 128; Lassen, Ind. Alt. L. 374, 1093. 
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which appeared to savour in so high a degree of 
the marvellons, and acgording to which the pair 
of horns preserved as a great treasure in the 
temple had once belonged to a gold-digging ant. 

For us this story partakes no longer of the 
marvellous. The ‘ gold-digging ants’ were ori- 
ginally neither, as the ancients supposed, real 








ants, nor, as so many eminent men of learning 
have supposed, larger animals mistaken for ants 
on account of their appearance and subterranean 
habits, but men of flesh and blood, and those’ 
men Tibetan miners, whose mode of life and 
dress were in the remotest antiquity exactly 
what they are at the present day. 





THE DVAIASHARAYA. 
: (Continued from-p. 114.) 


The Ninth Sarga. 

After subduing Hammuk, Bhima went 
against C hedidesa, conquering the RajaS as 
he went. Seoretly the warriors of Bhima attack- 
ed the towns of several rajas. When he heard 
of Bhimi’s approach, the Raja of Chedi collected 
an army of Bhillas and Mlechhas, but he 
considered long whether he should fight with 
Bhima the unconquered, or shoald come to an 
agreement with him. Meanwhile his horsemen 
and foot advanced, ready for the fight, and the 
nawubat and other instraments sounded. Bhima 
had a servant named Dimodar, whom he sent 
to the Raja of Chedi to say that if he would 
arrange to pay a tribute he would not attack 
nim. Dimodar went to the Chedi Raja's 
court: that Rija’s teeth were white as if they 
had been washed by-the washerman ; he had no 
paénin his mouth, but Damodar had pén, supdri, 
and camphor mm his mouth, so that it looked 
very beantifal, his teeth appearing red.* Dé- 
modar said : “‘ The Rijaof Dasirnavadesa 
serves my riija ; Bhimd has also subdued the Raja 
of K 48i, conquering and slaying him in battle. 
You should come to Bhima and say to him, ‘I 
have heard much of your fame, how the Raja of 
Gajabahdhde&a, Bhadrabhat by name, 
coming froma distant country, submitted to you, 
and that he dwells with you peaceably, haying 
presented elephants, &c. So also Yahtri 
Raja, throwing away his arms, paid obeisance ; 
the Raja of Kalinga also, named Taittka, also 
Nanti, Ganti, Hanti, Wanti, Manti 
—-all know yourfame. The RijaofA yodhya, 
who never at any time paid tax, even he pave 
you the treasure that the Raja of Goddeéa 
had given tohim. Your fame is greater than 
Sahasrarjuna’s ofold: youare therefore 
 Btyled Rajadhiraja ; and I amithns pleased to be 


friendly with you.’ Thus should you say or else 
agree to fight,” 

The Chedideéa Raja replied: “Of old very 
famous riijas have been born in this Chandra- 
vahsa, as PururavA and Nahusha, Bharata, 
Janamejaya. In like manner to the presént time 
these Chandravaiéa Rijas are of great fame. 
Of this race at present, Bhima is great in ex- 
plotis, and he subdues all rijas under him: 
therefore to be friends with a good man is good, 
but if I be friendly with him people will blame 
me, and say that it was because I was not able to 
fight that I made friends. Never mind! Dimio- 
dar, it is my good fortune that yon have come to 
my court: I will give youthese elephants, do you 
present them on my behalf to Bhima ; also this 
horse that travels more swiftly than the wind. 
This mandpiké (?), which I took from Bho ja 
Raja of Malwé, do yon present to Bhima.’’’ 

Thus spoke Karna the Rija of Chedideéga, to 
the Vakil Damodar: “Take also this gold Meru 
upon your camel for an offering to Bhima, and 
tell him to return home knowing me‘to be his 
friend. Manage the matter so that Bhima, may’ 
be altogether pleased with me.” Damodar said 
he would do as directed, and then making 
obeisance he left the court, taking the presenta 
with him. When Dimodér reached Bhima, 
Bhimi’s ministers confirmed the arrangement 
he had made. Bhima having thus conquered 
returned to Pattan. The city was adorned for 
his entry, and the people walked about dressed 
im holiday attire. 

In Bhima’s reign his subjects suffered no 
calamity such as fires, or attacks on the town by 
plundering enemies. 

Bhima had a son named K sh emaraja and 
another named Karna, and Kshemarija had 
a2sonnamed Devaprasida. 


# So much for Indian taste! 
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Afterwards as Mularija and others, in the 
desire of paradise, went to perform penances, 
in like manner Bhima too said to Kshemaraja . 
“Do you manage the kingdom, and I will go 
to perform penances.”” Kshemaraja refused, 
saying, “I will not separate from you, but will 
myself accompany you to do penance.” Then 
Bhima and Kshemaraja together seated Karna 
on the throne, and Bhima went to Svarga 
(a.d. 1073). 

Afflicted at his separation from Bhima, Kshe- 
marija retired to a pure place called Mun di- 
keSvara, near the vilugeof Dahisthala, 
en the banks of the Sarasvati, and there per- 
formed penances. Then Karna Raja gave this 
village of Dadhisthala to the Kunvarji Deva- 
prasada, that he might attend npon Kshemaraja 
in his penances there. 

Karna Raja too, making mulkgirt, kept ill 
rijas under his subjection. Once a chobddr 
informed Karna Raja that a portrait-painter 
who had travelled in many countries had arrived, 
und stood at the door, waiting permission to 
uppear in his présence. On the rija’s otder the 
painter entered the court and sat down, making 
obeisance, and said: “O Raja, your fame has 
travelled into many countries, therefore many 
people think of yon and are desirous of seeing: 
you. Itoo have been for long so desirous.” 
Ther. the painter exhibited to the king a roll 
with paintings on it. There Lakshmi was 
represented dancing before the rija, and there 
was painted a maiden much more beautiful than 
Lakshmi, When the raja saw it be praised the 
maiden’s beauty exceedingly. He inquired of 
what race the maid was, and. the painter 
answered: “There is in the Dekhan a city 
named Chandrapur; the king thereof is 
Jaiyakesi:* this,maid is his daughter the 
princess Mayinalladevi, in the bloom of 
youth. Many princes wish to wed her, but she 
accepts of none. Her attendant told her that the 
flower of her age was passing away, and that 
she should accept a husband: then the maid 
began to worship Ganri, to obtain a bridegroom 
full of qualities. The Banddha Jatis too, that 
shave the hair of their heads and their beards, 
having painted portraits of many royal 
princes, showed them to the princess, After- 
wards some unskilled painter who came to Chan- 
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drapur exhibited your portrait to this princess, 

who, when she sawit,agreed to marry you. When 

she sees birds flying from this direction, she asks 

them if they are come from Raja Karna: she 

refuses to eat or drink, and because her desire 

to marry you is not speedily gratified she is 

grieved. For this reason the maiden has sent 
me privately to rour presence. She has sworn 

that she will have no other bridegroom, and 

Jayakesi Raja also has authorized my coming.” 

Having thus spoken, the painter presented the 

gifts of gold, jewels, &ce. which Jayakesi had 

sent. Karna received them, and great eager- 

ness to marry this damsel arose in his mind. 

The painter said, moreover, that his Raja 

Jayakesi, knowing Karna to be a great Mahi. - 
raja, had sent an elephant as a present, which 

he prayed might be accepted. Karna agreed 

and asked where the elephant was: he was told 

it was in the garden. He went out privately 
to see it,and after having examined it, went on 

into the garden, where he saw a very beautiful 
woman. Heconsidered whether this was not the 
same whose portrait he had seen in the roll. The 
Raja asked her attendant who the lady was. 

She answered that her father’s race was called 
Kadam ba, and that she was the princess the 
daughter of Jayakesi, Rija of the Dekhan, who 
had come thither-with the desire of marrying 
him,—havineg taken an oath that if otherwise, 
she would burn herself. Karna‘said he would 
marry the lady and make her his Pri Raat, 
They went into the city, and the marriage was 
performed according to the usual custom. The 
person of the bride was stained with Lani ; 
salt was waved over the heads of bride and 
bridegroom and cast away. 

The Tenth Sarga. 

Thus the Raja married Mayanalladevi, 
and bestowed great honour upon her. After- 
wards Karna Raja, having no son, was 
very sad, and he used to go to thetemple of 
Lakshmtand there pray for ason. The Garn 
taught him a menira of Lakshm’s, which be 
continued repeating, refraining from food and 
drink and women, and sleeping on the ground 
and perfortning all this observance privately, 
unknown te any. He also offered homa of tila 
and git, &c., to Lakshmi, and worshipped he:, 
presenting balidan, the lotus, &c., alse keeping 





® Ind. Aat. sol. 1. pp. 156, 320; vol. TIT. p. 19%. 
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his eyes fixed on the point of his nose, with a 


string of beads in bis hand, telling them and 
reflecting on the Niraékar Deva. Next day, 
though it was not the rainy season, rain fell 
plentifully ; the sun went down and it was 
night: then a band. of Apsarasas dressed. in 
ornaments came tq the temple of Lakshmi and 
began to dance. One of them seating herself near 
Karna began to play the vind; another danced be- 
fore him and to incite him to amorousness sported. 
in dalliance and spoke to excite him. When 
with all these means they could not distract 
Karna from his abstraction, the Apsarasas, 
seated in a chariot, returned to thie skies. Next’ 
a very terrible man, with his hair tied im a 
.jathd, approached Karna and said:“‘I am a 
Daitya, an enemy of the Devatas; I am come to 
slay you though you speak not: behold this 
weapon which [hold drawn over you.” Though 
he attempted to. terrify him by many other 
means also, yet Karna abandoned not bis medi- 
tation nor opened his eyes. When Lakshmi 
saw such steadfastness: in Karna she waa 
astonished and began o shake her head. The 
chobdérant entreated the Devi to protect Karna 
who showed such steadfasiness. Then the 
Devi said to Karna: “O Raja! with you I am 
pleased ; therefore will I assuage all your cala- 
mities, and your order shall be obeyed even in 
Svarga.”’ Then Karna in many ways entreated 
Lakshmi,-and said: “O Devi! Indra too is your 
servant, and whoever pleases you continues to 
want nothing. If therefore, Q Devi! you are 
pleased with me, grant me @ son.” Then the 
Devi replied: “O Rija! such a’ son shall be 
yours as shall cause your fame to increase.” 
Thus saying the Devi vanished. Then was. 
Karna very glad, and with his Rint began to 
worship Lakshmf continually. The great chiefs, 
hearing of this varddn, came with joy to visit 
Karga, bringing presents with them: When 
Karna left the temple of Lakshmi to go to the 
court, the city was adorned and a great festi- 
yal was held. 
The Eleventh Sarga.* 

The Raja and Rani with great Joy geing 
into the garden feasted from oue plate... The 
Rant conceived, andthe homa offering Was per- 
formed for her protection. The Goranié instruct- 
ed the Rani to speak genily, to be careful not 
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to fasten her clothes too tightly ... to abstain 
from liquor of all kinds, not to walk too 
riuch... The Rani gave birth to a son very 
beantiful and of great splendour. The Joshis 


were sent for, and the janmikshar caused to be 


constructed. The Joshis declared that this child 
was an avatdr of some Deva, and would be of 
numerous exploits, slaying Daityas, and perform- 
ing other deeds of a Deva, causing to cease the 
obstructions that the Daityas offered to religious 
worship: To these astrologers Karna Raja 
presented cows and lands. On account of the 
Kunvara’s birth, he caused the city to be 
adorned and a great festival to be held. Many 
musicians played and sang songs; to scholars 
and others Karna made gifts, and ordered that 
fishermen and the like should that day abstain 
from destroying life: he released prisoners, 
even those who had committed great offences. 
Afterwards the elder ladies ofthe family be- 
stowed on the Kuhvara the name of Jaya- 
sinha. 

That day Karna did not dine until he had fed 
little children. Afterwards when the Kunvara 
grew up he began to play on the banks of the 
Sarasvati, and to practise in different 
games. He learnt the art of pugilism thoroughly, 
also to use the thirty-six kinds of weapous. 
When Jayasifiha became a young man he 
began to worship Siva. Then said Karna to 
Jayasiiiha; “Do you now take this burthen 
of royalty, and I, acvording to the custom of 
our ancestors, will perform penance for the good 
of my.sonl.” Jayasifiiha replied: “In your 
lifetime I will not rule, for my fame in the 
world would be thus spoilt, I have no desire 
for royalty now, but will serve you.” Karna 
said: “I am now old, and therefore: must of 
necessity prepare to go to Svarga. Do you, 
therefore, accept this burthen of rule.” Karna 
added that obedience to parents and Gurus was 
the best service, and that for this reason Jaya- 
sittha should obey hisorder. Thos importuning 
him, Karna took Jayasifha by the hand and 
placed him on the golden throne: then, calling 
for the Gor with a golden cup and a éankh 
filled with water, he caused Jayasifihn to be 
anointed and home to be performed. A voice 
was then heard from the sky saying, ‘ This 
Jayasinha shall conquer all Rakshasas 








* The earlier part of this has been ddd as unfit for publication. 
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and Rijas and shall be very famous /A. pv. 
1093.) 

On this occasion Karna was filled with joy, 
and gave advice to Jayasiiha to proteet Brah- 
mans and all the four cvravas (castes) accord- 
ing to the practice of their forefathers, “and 
begged him to extend favour to his (Karna’s) 
brother’s son Devaprasida. Then Kar- 
na, fixing his theughts on Vishnu, went to 
Indrapura. 

Jayasifiha then performed the funeral 
rites for his father, feasting Brihmans of good 
character. _ 

When Devaprasada heard that Karna had 
gone to Svarga, he came to Jayasitiha and said : 
“This is my son Tribhuvanapala; treat 
him as your own son: he isa worshipper of 
all the (shufdargana) six Daréanas.” Having 
thus said, and having prepared’a pyre on the 
banks of the Sarasvati, Devaprasdda burnt 
himself alive, to follow Karna. 

Then Jayasifiha kept Tribhuvanapila nearhim- 
self, and in battle Tribhuvanapala placed himself 
before Jayasifiha. 

Jayasifiiha conquered the whole earth as 
~ far'as the ocean, and performed sacrifices. 


The Twelfth Sarge. 


After this Jayasifitha prastised the hear- 
ing of the Dharmasdsires. One day the Rishis 
said to him: “ O Raja! the Rikshasas come 
to Siddhapur, causing annoyance, and de- 
stroy the place: wa suffer from great terror 
there, and are not able to sleep in peace. The 
Rakshasas have broken down the temple of 
Svayambhumihakaladeva atthe Sri. 
sthalatirtha (Siddhaptr), where you wash the 
Brihmans* feet. They are as wicked as Lavana 
RaAkshasa, and have now come and settled at 
Sristhala. Even a childof the Chalukya race 
conld protect us: do you therefore so defend 
us.” Jayasifiba replied : “ O munis! I am great- 
ly ashamed to-hear of this matter. On Kshapa- 

tidhipa’s* doing you so much mischief why did 
you not at once make the matter known to me ? | 
My servants too told me nothing of the matter. 
I regard, it as much better to die fightig among | 
greaf rijas than to die of disease. This sword 
is as the ornament of my arm : it will be well if 
it be stained with the blood of the Rakshasus.”’ 
Then Jayasifiha took an army with him and 


* The king of the Rakshasas. 
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| went with the derotees to Sristhala to de- 
' stroy the Rikshasas. 


\ 
] 


- families and 


The Senipatis of Jayasiiha were of high 
great repnotation, and therefore 
were not such as would turn back in fight. 
Jayasifiha halted on the banks of the Sarasvati. 
anda Rikshasa secing Javasifiha’s army went 
to Barbar (or Barbarik) and told him. Then 
Barbarak ordered his armyt to engage: the 
Rakshasas, therefore. seizing their aris, gnash. 
ing their teeth, advanced. to the battle. When 
the Rikshasas came to fight at the Sarasvati 
river, a great storm of wind arose, which was 
for them anevilomen. Tlen the earth-bégan 
to quake, and the Rikshasas were despondent, 
foreboding evil. At the orders of their lord, 
the Rakshasas cast stones, fire, wood, &c. on 
Jayasiiha'’s army. These Rakshasas were stout 
and strong of body, and all joined in close 


fight and were not scattered, and they were 
. expert in warding of the arrows which Jaya- 


| 
| 


sinha’s men shot as them. On account of their 
strength, the army of Jayasiiiha fled backward 


' in such confusion that they stopped not to pick 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


i 





| 





| 


up their clothes that fell: therefore were they 
ashamed and abandoned the hope of victory. 
As they ran and fell. some lost their teeth, 
others had their knees broken, and no one 
knew whatto do next. Then Jayasifiha, desirous 
of fume, called to his warriors: “‘O warriors ! 
fiying from death whither will you go? Wher- 
ever you go death will some day reach you: 
therefore if you die fighting m this buttle with 
your faces te the eneny, your fame will 
increase.’ Thus sayiug, Jayasiiiha too, seizing 
weapons hiniself, went forwards. He added: 
‘Should you fall in fight you will go to Svarga, 
if you: ran away you will go to Narake.” Then 
did the warriors make a stand agaiist the flesh- 
eating Rakshasas. And now Chirans with their 
vine, chaunting Verses, proclaimed the fame of 


‘the warriors. 


When Jayasiiha’s army thus advanced to 
the attack, Barbar in person attacked Jaya- 
sinha. The Rija of Ahtardhanadeéa'‘s 
younger brother was on Barbar’s side. Now 
Jayasiahaand Barbar began to fight: Jayasiitha 
wounded him and bound his | hands. The wife 
of Barbar, by name Pifigalika, thought that 
her husband would now be slain, so coming to. 
Jayasiiha, with great humility she entreated. 


a ae a 
t This seems to allude to sume Mosalmén invader. 
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saying, “‘O Raja! vou have made this Barbar 
& prisoner, therefore you have conquered and. 
he is defeated. Many evil deeds has this Barbar 
done in a pure land, and this is punishment he 
receives because of it. Theréfore, now, Barvar 


1 


: will no more do evil, and will leave the Bréh- 


mans in peace, wherefore do spare bim.”” When 
he heard these entreaties he released Barbar and 
returneda to his own place at Pattan. 

(To be continued.) 


PERSONAL NAMES IN THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE 
AHMADABAD COLLECTORATE. 
BY C. E.G. CRAWFORD, Bo. CGS., GOGHA. 


The following classification is based on the 
names found in the compiler’s Criminal and 
Supplementary Returns for the past thirteen 
months. Itis therefore necessarily imperfect 
and entirely tentative, and does not make the 
slightest pretence to contain either all the names 
in use, or all the castes which use the names 
it gives. Probably, too, there are many mis- 
takes. The compiler, according to his dim 
lights, has arranged the names he has collected 
in four classes, as follows :— 

A, Names mostly drawn from mythology and 
mainly common to all Hindus, but chiefly in use 
among the high castes and artizans. These 
only appear in the lists when also used by the 
lower castes, as in their high-caste use they are 
well known. 

EB. Names mainly local, used by all, but chief- 
ly by Rajpdts and by the lower castes. 

C. Names used-in one caste only. 

D. Names used by the lower castes only. 

In the lists the specifications of castes are 
only meant to show the nses which have come 
under the compiler’s observation, without im- 
plying that other uses are non-existent. 

Of affixes, Il, chand, ram, dds, are high-caste ; 
jiis universal, bhdi and sitq are chiefly used 
by the Réjpit Grisias; aspiring Kolis also use 
stag, er sang asitis locally pronounced. The 
diminutives ld, dd, iyé are usually appended to 
the names of Kolis, Dheds, Wighris, and the like 
by members of other castes; id is used for boys. 

Only such Musalmin names are given as are 
plainly Hindu. These are found very numer- 
ously among the Molesalim Grisiis, and point 
to the imperfect character of thcir Muhammad- 
anism. 
eee nen nnee 


* Abbreviations. 


Ah. Ahir mn. Kumbhiir 
Bh. Bhar wAd Meh. Mehmun 

Br. Rrah-nan Mol. Moleealim 
Dh. Dhel Mus. Musalmin 


mer 


In many cases final 0 is represented by @ in 
these lists ; it often appears before an affix. 
AS 
Amba-lal, Ksh.*-rim, Kan. Ambaidas, So. 
Anaad, Khoji; -ram, Br. Andaé, Ko. Kum. 
Arjan, Wag. Ko. R. Kuh. Sutar; -1il, Br. 
Bapu-bhii, Ge ; -miin, -siheb, Mol. 
Bechar, Wig. Ko. Jogi, Bhausir, W. Kan. 
Kum.; -sing, -ji, Gr. 
Bhagwin, Ko. Darzi, Br. Kum. R. 
Bhagi, Bhagn, Ko. Chiran. 
Bhawin, Kan. Rawaliya. R. W. Ko. Mus. 
Bhimi, Bhim, Ko. ae: Bh. R. Kath. Kum.; 
-ji, Gr. 
Bhupat-sing, Gr. Cini: Ko. Br. 
Bhuri, W. Chaku, Ko. W. 
Chimp, Kath. ; -si, W. Chelf, Kath. Wiig. Dh. 
Chiki, Ko. W. Dadi, Kath.; -bhai, Mol. Gr.; 


yi, Gr. 

Daji, R. Darzi; -bhai, Gr.- Dali, Ko.; -bhai, 
Gr. 

Dani, Ko. Kath. Ah. ; ~siig, Ko. 

Daya, Kan. 


Devi, Wig. Kath. R. Kum. Chamir ; -si, -chaiid, 
Wa : chaikar, “jt, Br. ; -dis, Rabiri. 

Devi-sing; -Gr. Dési, Ab.; -bhai, Gr. 

Dhan¥ Kan. Bh. Jogi, Darzi, Ko, Chiran, Kum. 

Dosi, Ko. BR. Kith.; -bhai, Gr.; -miah, Mus. 

Dadhi, Ko. Kan. Kura. ;-bhai, Gr. Dyili, Bh. 
Darzi. 

Gagi, Wig. Ko. Bhausir. 

Ganga-bhai, Gr. -ji, Gr. 

Gagal, W. Gali, Ko. 

Ganesh, Kan. Ko. Gokal, Ko. Kum. 

Gemal-sihg, Gr. 

Gheheli, Wig. Kath. Ko. W. Kan.; -bhii, 
Bhirut. 


Gagd-bhii, Mol. 





Gr. Griisia R. Rijpit 
Kan. Kanbi Se. Seni 
kith. Kathi ¥. Vohed 
Ko. Kol W. Waniyé 


Ksh. Kshatri Wag. Wagbri 
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Giga, Khoja, Ko. W. Mehman, Kath. Satar. 

Gopil, W.; -sing, Gr. Govind, Wag. Ko, Knuth. 
Bh. 

Goyi, Kan. Dh. ; -bhai, Gr. Haka, W. Khawis. 

Hala, Ko. Hamir, R. Ko. Kath. Ab., -ji, Gr. BR. 

Hari, Ko. R. Kan. Br. Darzi, W. 

Harji, Ko. W. Kum. Luwani. Harkha, So. ; 
-ji, Kan. 

Hathi-ya, Ko. R.; -bhai, Gr. 

Hithi, Ko. Bh. Kith.; -ji, R. Hira, Ko. R.; 
-ji, Sutar. 

Je-siig, R. Ko. W. Kan. ; -chand, W.; -shaikar, 
Br.; -karan, Ko. ; -ram, Kan. Br. 

Jhaver, Kan. W. Luwind. Joitaé, Rath. 

Kalyan, Ko. W.; -siig, Gr. 

Kargan, Ko. Kan. W. Kun. R. 

Kear, Ko. Luwir; -lil, W. Ksh. 

Khimi, Ko.; -chand, W. 

Khuéil, W. Kan. Kuber, Ko. W. ; -ji, Br. 

Kuiwarda, Ko. Kan.; -ji, W. ; -sifig, Mol. 

Lakhi, Ko Khawis, Mehman. 

Lakshman, Kath. Sutar, &. 

Lala, Ko. Mus. Kum. ; -chaid, W. Lalu, So. 

Madhi, Ko. Madbav-ji, W. ;-siig, Gr. 

Makan, Luwiina ; -dis, Kan. 

Mathura, Br. W. Mult. 

Mohon-ji, Gr. Moti, Ruth. ; -bhii, Mol. Gr. ; 
-lal, W. 

Nini, Nin, Ko. Darzi, So. Kan. Chamir, W. ; 
Ahii, -ji, Gr. 

Nirayn, Bh. Br. Ko. Narsi, Kan. Darzi, Nuh, 
Kan, ; -siig, Gr. 

—‘Wwatha, Ko. Kum. ; -ji, Mol. Mus.; -bhii, Gr. 

Nathan, R. Kith. Mus. W. Ko. Jogi, Kum. ; 
-rim, Br.; -bhai, Gr. 

Parégottam, W. Sutir, Kan. DParvati-sing, R. 

Pitimabar, Ko. Luwani. Prig, Kan. Ko. 

Pratap-sihg, Gr. Premf-ji, Ko. ; -bhdi, Gr. 

Ragha, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr.; -nith, W. 

Riji, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. Raje, Mus. 

Ram, Rimi, Ko. R. Kut. Bhansir, Wag. Kath. 
Bhaiigiya; -bhii,-siig, Gr. ; -ji, Ko. Br.; ji, 
-sihg, R.; -ro, Cluiran ; -chantdra, Br. 

Ranchhod, Ko. BR. Kum.’; -ji, Gr. Raina, Bh. 
Ko. Rabiri, R. 

Rupi, Ko. ; -sing, R.; -sifigyi, Gr. Sathbu, Kan. 

Samji, So. Liwina, Br. Sutir, Sima, R. Kum. 

Trikam, Dh.; -ji, Br. VWithal, Goawina, Kan. 

Wanmali, Sutar. 

B. 

Abhe-siig, Gr. ; -chand, W.; -ji, Kath. 

Adi, Ko.; -sitg, Gr. Ala, Kith. Bh. Ko. 


— wlan Reape ppt) ener 


Ami-ji, Mol. V.; -chand, W. 

Amra, Kath. Bh. Ko.; Amarsi, Sutar, Satwara ; 
echaid, W. Bahadar, Ko. 

Bawa, Kath. Ko. Bh. Wag. Kuzh.; -ji, Gr. Mol. ; 
-miao, Afus, 

Bhéibha, Ko. R. Bhai-ji, Ko. ; -chaid, W. Kum. 
Mali; -ji, R. 

Bhina, Kith. Kan. Ko. Kum. Mahi; -ji, R. 

Bhankhar-ji, R. Bhirmal, Ko. 

Bhithi, Ko. Bhiwa, Ko. R. 

Bhaya, So. Kath. Bhojhi, Ko. Kath. 

Bholi, Luwiar; -bhi, Gr. 

Hami, Bh.; -bhai, Gr. 

Harbham, Ko.; -ji, Gr. 

Hima, Ko.; -raj, W. 

Hothi, Bh. Mol. 

digi, Ko. Jagmal, -ji, Mol. Gr. 

Jasa, Ko. R. Jasmat, Ko. Kuni; -siig, Gr. 

Jes, Ko. 

Jethi, Kan. R. Ko. W. Kum. Kath. Ehadak; 
-sur, Kith. 

Jethi, R. Mus.; -sihe,-bhai,Gr. Jhahali, Wag. 

Jhilam, Wag. ; -siig, Gr. Jhini, Bh. Mus. Ko.; 
-bhai, Gr. 

Jiji-bhai, Gr. Charan. Jibiwa, Gr. 

Jiva, Ko. Kath. Bh. Mus. Kuh. ; -bhai, Gr. ; -riij. 
Ko. WW, 

Jivan, Mus. R. ; -4, Kach. 

Jodhi, Ko. R.; -bhai, Bhirnut. 

Jutha, Kan. Kath. W. Rabhai, Ko. 

Kaba. Ko. R. 

Kahana, Way. Ko. Bh. Kan. Kath. Khowits. 

Kald, Ko. W. Kum.; -bhai, Gr. 

Kali, Ko. Kath. Kum. 

Kalu, R. Ko. Afus. ; -bhii, Gr. 

Katthad, Kath. Ah, 

Kasla, W. Ko. Mus. ; -bhii, Gr. Kadwa, Ko. W. 

Kesa-bhai, Gr. Kesar, R. 

Khengir-bhii, Gr. 

Khimi, Ko. Chamiar; -chatid, W. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Khoi, Ko. W. Luwir, Kan. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Kika\ W.; -bhai, Gr. Kuahpa, Bath. 

Lidha, Koarh. 

Ladha, W.; -bhai, Gr. 

Likha, R. Ko. Bh. Kuh. Kath. Charan. 

Luni, Ah. Lanvir, kath. 

Miidan, Ko. Kum. 

Mani, Ko. ; -siiig, R. Ko. ; -stir, Kath. 

Magra, Ko. Kath. 

Miwa, Ko. BR. Kum.; -ji, W. Sntir, Kan. 
-sinigji, -bhii, Gr. 


Moghd, Ko, Chamir, Bhoigiya ;-riiji, -bhii, Gr. 
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Mepa, Ko.; -ji, Gr. Meram, Ko. Kath. 
Meri-bhii, Gr. ; -ji, BR. 
Mnulu, Ko.;-bhai, Gr. Mol. } 
Mula, Ko.; -ji, Ko. Luwir; -chand, W. 
Nijha, Wig. Ko. Bh. Kath. Rabari. 
Nag, Kith. Bh.; -ji, W. Ko.; -jan, Kath. 
Nanu, Chiran. . Oghad, Kath. R. 
Pithi-bhii, Gr. 
Pathi, Ko. Pathu, Ko.; -bh4i, Gr. 
Petha, Kom. Chiran. Phate, Mus.; 
Phula.-ji, W. Mol 
Punja, Ko. Kum. Kath. R. Rabari, Jogi; -bhii, 
Gr. 
Rina, Kan. Kath. Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. 
' Rasa, Khawas, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Rawi-bhai, Gr. Rewéd, Ko. 
Ruci, Bh. Jogi, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Rukhad, Ko. Kath. 
Sada, Jogi. Sadul, Ko. a Kath. 
Simtd, Samat, Ko. “at 
Sawa, Ko. Bhatia, ke 
Sangi, Ko.; -ji, W.; -jibhai, Gr. 
Sibhai, Ko. Soma, Ko. 
Sura, Ko. Kath. Rabari ; -sing, Ko. 
Teji, W. Ko. Bh. Kum. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Uka, Wig. Dh. Ko. W. Kan. 
Waghi, R. Ko. Kun.; ;-ji, W.; -bhai, Gr. 
Wahala, Ko.;-ji, W. Waji, Bh. Ko. 
Waju, Ko. , bhai, Gr. 
Wakhta, R.; -bhai, Gr. 
Vasrim, Ko. Darzi, Chiran, Kum. R. Sutar. 
Wasi, Ko. Wasti, Ko. Khadak. 
Vehelf, Kath. Ko,;-si, W. Vikamsi, Kath. 
Vira, Ko. R. Sutir, Kath. Kur. ; ; -Sliig, th Ko. ; 
-sal, Charan. 
Visi, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. 
C. 

(a.) Kéthi—Alsiyi, Alek, Chomla, “Dasa, 
Devit, Godad, Golan, Harsur, Hebhal, Jadra, 
Loma, Michi, Mimaiyi, Mitra, Meha, Moka, 
Pomli, Odbi, Riniig, Selar, Suraig, Thebé, 
Unad, Visiman, Wiaskur, 

(b.) Grésié. ——Agarsing, Amibhii, Anubhii, 
Atabhai, Baliibhii, Dapji, Depalji, Godbhiai, 


3 -siig, Gr. 


Hagabhii, Halubhai, ce di eS a EE me Jagubhai, JamA- 
bhiti, Kamabhai, Kasalsing, Kayibhii, Khuman- 
sing, Madirsiig, Manubha, Modbhii, Na areingyi, 
Pheljibhai, Prabhatsiig, Sartinsiig, SatAbhai, 
Takhtsing, Warsabhai, Vijabhai, Vikabhai, 

(c.) Molesaldm (names not primd facie Mu- 
salmain).— Abuji, Ajabhii, Akubhi, Gumaénbhi. 

(d.) Koli.—Aprub, Bhali, Chauthiya, Chon- 
di, Kakal, Kawa, Ramiu, Raya, Sara,Surbin, 
Takhé, Warsi. 

(e.) Kanbi.—Wasan. 

(7.) Waniyd.—Dhirsi, Hansrij. 


D. 

Amb’, Ko> Kam. Mila, Ko. Bh. Wig. Kum. 
Bijal, Wig. Ko. Manga, Ko. 

Rabari. 
Boghi, Ko. Jogi, Mitha, Ko. 

Wag. Kum. 
Buta, Bh. Ko, Bianchi, Ko. Bh. Kum. 
Ginda, Ko. Parma, Kuth. 


Gobar, Ko. Ah, Kum. Puni, Ko. Jogi, Bh. 


Hija, Ko. Raghs, Bh. Ko. 
Jhunjhi, Wig. Bhan- Sagrim, Ko. Bh. 

giv’. 
Kheti, Ko. Thobhan, Wig. Ko. Sutir. 


Maghi, Ko. Sutér. 

Such uncomplimentary names as Gindi and 
Juthi may be given to denote the qualities of 
their bearers. In one instance I had a name 
before me which was certainly due to such a. 
causc,—a deaf and dumb Bharwid boy was 
called Mugi. 

I have been able to collect bat the following 
female names :-— 

Ajuba, Gr.; Ambi, So. ;,Bijirij, Gr.; Biluba, 
Gr. ; Dhanubi, Gr.; Jadi, W.; Jhini, Ko.; 
Jekor, Br. ; Liidu, Ko. ; ; Lakshmi, Ko. W.; La- 
khu, Ko. ; Majiba, Gr.; Me, Ah. ; ; Mobghi, Gr. ; 
Nanibi, ee ; Pambi, Gr.; ; Pin, Ko.; Parvati, 
W.; Phaibé, Gr.; Phul, Kum.; Pin, Ko. W.; 
Ptinji Ko. ; Radha, Kum. ; , Raju, Kum. ; Sham- 
bi, Gr.3; Sujibé, Gr. ; Tajubi, Gr. 3 Usi, Br. ; 
Walu, Eo. 





THE GIRNAR MAHATMYA. 
BY RAMCHANDRA G. ANGAL, B.A., JUNAGADH. 
About thirty chapters in the Prubhdsa Khanda | its topography,—congisting of various mythical 


are allotted to tho description of Girndr | 


The account 
relates rather to the sanctity of the place than to 


and the holy places about it. 


stories related by Siva to his wife Pirvatt. It 
is the coramon practice of Hindu writers of 
mythology to put stories and descriptions into 
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the nouth of some yod, Siva being generally 
chozen for this purpose,—evidently with a view 
to bestew on their account that respect which 
it would o.herwise want; and the authowof the 
Prabhdést sicnda has, in the Girndr Mdhdimya, 
conformed to the rule of his brethren. Through- 
out the whole of it one cannot but notice the 
attempt made to exalt Sivaabuve all other gods, 
even absve Visnnu. 

Taough the storizs are related. by Siva, their 
sabjects are often incidents in di: own past life 

nd that of Parvati his wife, whois kis hearer; 
and we find Siva sometines qaoting dialogues 
held previously between gods or sagas. 

According to the Girnir Miiuitmya, Pra - 
bhasa Kshetra is the holiest of all places of 
Hindu sancnty, and ir is evrious enough to note 
that Girnar, or Vastrapatha, as it is 
ealled, is said tc be holier than Prablhasa by 
ay mach as @ barleycorn. Many of the chief 
Hindu gods and heroes have their names con- 
nected with the numerous places of sanctity in 
Vastrapatha. The gods have consentud to reside 
here permanently, and the heroes have per- 
formed pilgrimages to Girnir. . 

The priests who are to officiate in the cere- 
monies of pilgrimages are the Girnar Brahmans. 
Their ministry is strictly enjoined on the pil- 
grim. The namber of this class of Brahmans 
in Kathiiwid is considerable, and a peculiar 
sanctity attaches to them. It appears from the 
Prabhésa Khinda that they did not originally 
dwell in Kathiawid. Their first abode, as 
stated in the Girndr Mdhdimya, was at the foot 
of the Himilayas. 

The general name for the holy places about 
Girnir is Vastripatha. Ié is not now in 
general uso, but the following story relates how 
it came to have this name :— 

‘Ono day Siva and Parvati were sitting 
together in Kailisa, when the laticr inquired of 
Siva, ‘My lord, will you kindly tell me by what 
kind of devotion, by what kind of charity, by 
what charms, what ulyentures and what works 
you are propitiated by men? Siva said, ‘1 
am pleased with those who are kind to all cren- 
tures, who always tell. the truth, nover commit 
adultery, and always stand in the front in a 
field of battle.’ The discourse had arrived at this 
stage when Brahma and other gods came to 
Kailisa ; Vishnu was also amongthem. Vishnu 
said to Siva, ‘Yon always give boos to Dait yaa, 
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which greatly interferes with the proper perform- 
ance of my duty of protecting. By the boons 
granted by you the Daityas are enabled to 
harass mankind. Moreover you are propitiated 
with a trifling serrice. Snch being the case, who 
will undertake to perform my duties?’ Siva said 
in reply, ‘It is my natural habit to be pleased 
at once, and it shall never be abandoned. - How- 
ever, if you do not like it, [walk away.’ So say- 
ing, Siva left Kailisa and instantly disappeared. 
Pirvati said she could not live without Siva: 
thereupon al! the gels, together with Parvati, 
Set out in seurch of him. siva having urrived at 
the Vastripatha Kshetra cast off his 
garments, and divesting himself of his bodily 
form hecame invisible and dwelt there. The gods 
and Parvail also arrived soon after at the Vastri- 
patha, pursuing their search after Siva. Vishnu 
sent away his vehicle (Garuda) and took a seat on 
the mountain of Raivat. Parvati took a seat 
on the top of the Ujiyanta (Girnir). The king of 
serpents also came thither by 4 subterranean 
path. The Gangi and other rivers also came 
by the same way. The gods, choosing different 
spots, seated themselves there. Parvati then 
from the top of Girnir began to sing the praises 
of Siva, who was therewith greatly delighted, 
and graciously showed his form to Parvati and 
the gods. Pleased at secing him, all the gods 
reqnested Mahideva to return to Kailisa, and 
Mahideva consented to do so on condition that 
Parvati, the gods, and the Ganga ond other 
rivers agreed to remain in Vastripatha. They all 
did so, whereupon Mahideva, leaving a part of 
his essence there, went to Kailisa. Pirvati also 
did the same. Vishnu from that time has con- 
tinued te reside on the Raivatak mountain, and 

rvatl or Ambd has dwelt on the top of the 
Cjiyanta.’ 

This extract shows how the Kshetra received 
the nameof Vastriaipatha from the cireum- 
stance of Siva's casting off his vastra or gar- 
ments when he repaired thither, imeensed at the 
offenes given by Vishnu. ‘We also sce the su- 
prene importance attached to Siva. We make 
the follonmg extract, which also tends to exalt 
the position of that deity :-— 

‘Once upon a time jrages gone by, Brahma’s 
night came on, aud the three gods Brahma, 
Vishau, and Siva were re-wnited in one being or 
person, and the whole warkl enme to an end.’ 
Afterwards, Brabou's day azsin began, and the 
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three gods again came into 2 state of separate | 
existence. Brahma undertook the work of crea- 
tion, Vishnu applied himself to the task of pro- 
. teeting, and Siva promised to attend'to his work 
of destroying. Brahma then created Daksha- 
prajapati and the seven Lokas or regions. , One 
day Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and other gods 
happened to go to Mount Kaildsa, where a dispute 
s00n arose between Brahma and Siva as to 
superiority,—Brahma said he was superior to 
Siva, whoalso set ap a like claim to preéminence. 
A great altercation ensued, and the quarrel ran 
to such a pitch that Siva was on the point of 
inflicting a blow on Brahma with his trident, 
when Vishnu interfered and persuaded Brahma 
to acknowledge Siva’s superiority, telling him | 
the following story :—‘ When I and you did not 





exist, Siva lay asleep in the ocean, an” when he 
willed to create he first created you. 3 was 
then created by you at his bidding. It was due 
to the grace of Siva that I assumed the form of 
a tortoise and protected the whole world. You 
ought therefore to propitiate Siva.’ When 
Brahnia heard this from Vishnu, he prayed to 
Siva, who, being thereby graciously pleased with 
him, bade him ask fora boon. Brahma said, ‘My 
lord, under your grace, I create the gniversg, and 
Tam thence styled Pitimaha, or grandfather. 
Favour me with such a boon that I may b> able 
to ercate you.’ Vishnn approved and recom- 
mended this request of Brahma to Siva. Siva 
approved and granted it, and then disappeared. 
Vishnu also went to his abode. Brahma then 
brought the three Vedas again into existence, and 
as soon he had revived the fourth, the Afharva 
Yeda, there came out from his mouth Siva, 
haying half his body like that of'a nan, and the, 
other half like that of a woman (Arddhandri). 
When Brahma saw Siva, he begged him to 
resolve himself into separate persons, Siva did- 
so accordingly, and besides produced from his 
“body eleven other forms. The woman asked 
Brahma what she was todo. Brahma told her 
that she should take birth from Dakshapra- 
jipati and be born his daughter. She accord- 
ingly did so,and became the daughter of Daksha, 

- who, by the order of Brahma, married her to 
Siva. Brahma then bepged Siva that he shonid 
undertake the work of creation. Siva said 
that he would confine himself to his own work of 
destroying, and that Brahma had beiter keep the. 
creation in his own hands; and Brahma agreed,’ 
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‘The story proceeds to relate how Siva was 
insulted by his father-in-law Daksha, in thet 
he was not invited to a sacrifice performed by 
Daksha, and how Siva caused his destruction. 

The following extract relates to the sanctity 
ofthe Vastraipatha Kshetra:— 

‘There ruled formerly in a certain country 
a king whose name «was Gaja. In the decline 
of life he entrusted the government of hig 
kingdom to his son, and.tepaired to the banks of 
the Gafig4 with his wife, and dwelt there. After 
some time there came to the banks of the 
river @ sage named Bhadra, accompanied by a 
large number of other sages. The sage naving 
bathed in the waters of the Gafiga, set down 
on the bank for meditation and devotion. The 
Raja happened to see him, and was ter pted to 
gonesarhim. The Rija was rejoiced to see him, 
and requested the sage to honour his house 
by a visit. The sage consented, and went to 
the Raje’s abode. The Rija and his wife wor- 
shipped him, and, séating themselves before him 
with joined palms, they entreated Bhadra with 
great humility to show them the way to salva- 
tion. They said: ‘Osage, mankind are wander- 
ing in a maze of life and death, being deceived” 
by the tumptations of the world. Will your 
holiness oblige the world by pointing out a 
way by which eternal bliss may be secnred ?’ 
The sage replied : ‘The world abounds with many 
sacred rivers, such as the Gafigt, and abodes 
of Vishnn and Siva. But they bestow eternal 
bliss when people bathe in the rivers and visit 
the places at particular seasons. But the Vas- 
tripatha Kshetra grants to the pilgrim everlast- 
ing happiness in heaven at whatever time he 
chooses to go there. Iwas once on a tour to 
the sacred places and I happened to see Vishnu. 
He told me I necd not bother myself with visiting 
all the sacred places,—that I should only pay 
a visit to DAimodar and bathe in the waters 
of the Dimodar Enunda, and that when IT had 
done that, there should be nothing Jeft for me 
to do. T have accordingly visited tiat sacred 
place.” When the Raja heard thi; he said, 
* Reverond sire, it ism desire to kr ow in what 
country the Vastripaths, Kshetra is situated, 
and what rivers, what mountains, and what 
forests there are init.’ The sage replied: ‘The 
land which contains the Kshetra ig surrounded 
by the sca. It contains many large towns. 
There is a mountain nuned U jiyaita near 
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Bhavanitha, and tothe weet of it the monn- 
tain of Raivataka; from whose golden top 
rises a river whichis called Svarnarek ha. 
The summits of the mountain look like luge 
elephants. Birds of various kinds amuse the 
pugrim with theirsweet melody. Many persons 
are eneoged in digging in the mines for metal. 
Nala, Nriga, Nahusha, Yayati, Dhnidumara, 
Bharata, and Bhagiratha have, by the perform- 
ance of sacrifices there, attained everlasting ce- 
lestial happiness. The river Svarnarekha has 
its origin in Paidla. The king of serpents also 
eame from Patiala, through the channel of the 
river, to visit the god Diamedar. Satba, 
Pradyumnsa, and other Yadavas dweil in 
the Kshetra, with their wives and children, and 
protect it with their countless forces. Their 
wives bestow large charities on Brahmans. 
There is a tank or kunda near Damodar, con- 
structed by Revati which goes by the name of 
Raivataka. There is also another holy tank 
called Brihma Kunda, where the god Damodar 
comes to bathe -at noon every day. Any one 
who erects a temple of five -stones in this 
kshetra can thereby obtain the happiness of 
heaven for five thousand years. The period of 
happiness varies according to the size of tho 
temple built. Around the Raivataka is a 
plain four miles in extent, which is called 
Antargrahs Kshetra. Itis of the highest 
sanctity. Its water possesses the property of 
dissolving the bones of dead bodies, and on 
that account it is. termed Viliyakg. There 
dwell also many ascetics, who by practising 
austerities procure salvation.” The sage then 
left the place. The Raja and his wife, attended 
by some followers, went to the Vastrapatha 
Kshetra, reaching there about the fall-moon in 
the month of Kartik. After bathing there, the 
Raja was proceeding to visit Bhavanatha and 
Damodar, when cars from heaven arrived and 
waited for him. The Raja, with his wife and 
followers, got into the cars and sscended to 
heaven.’ : 

In repiy to Parvati’s questions asking for the 
boundaries of. the Antargraha Kshetra 
referred to in the above paragraph, Siva says, 
‘The Kshetra extends from the river Syar- 
narekha, which lies te the cast of the town of 
Karnakubja (Junigadh),to the mountain 
of Ujiyaita. It contains the following sacred 
spots :—Diamodar, Bhavanatha, Damodar Vish- 





no, the Svarnarekka, Brahma Konda, Brah- 
meévara, GaigeSvara, Kalmegha, Indresvara, 
Raivataka mountain, Ujiyaita mountain, Revati 
Kunda, Kubhisvara, Bhima Kunda, and Bhimes- 
vara. These are the celebrated sacred place- 
in the Antargraha Kshetra.’ 

Siva gives the following directions for the 


guidance of pilgrims visiting the Vastrapatha :— 


‘In the west of the Vastripatha lies the holy 
mountein of U nnavich ka(now called Ogam), 
which receives its name from the circumstance 
of Bhima having killed the giant Unnaka there. 
In that mountain there is a cavity which goes 
dow as far as Pitila. There are many lingas 


or emblems of Siva there, and sixteen seats 
of saints, and many gold mines. When the 
pilerim has finished his work here he should 
bathe in the waters called Gaiiga Strota, which 
lie to the west of the mountain of Mangal, 
and then bow down to Gaiige’vara Mahideva, 
situated near it, and perform a ériddha. 
should then go to Siddhesvara Mahadeva and 


He 


Chakra Tirtha (now known as Triveni), then to 
Lokesvara, and then to Indregvara, which lies to 
the west of Siddheivara. Then he should pay hia 
respects to the goddess Yaksheévari, which is in 
the Yakshyan (now called Lakhavan) wood, also 
lying tothe west ofthe mountain of Mangal. He 
should then direct his steps towards the moun- 
tain of Raivataka, and having there bathed in 
the Revati Kunda and Bhima Kunda and seen the 
image of DAmodar, he should come to Bhava- 
nitha. There also bathing in the Mrigi and other 
kunds, he should ascend the mountain of 
Ujiyaita, The pilgrim should perform the rites 
which are to be performed in a pilgrimage at 
the holy spots in the mountain, sach as Amba- 
Devi, Hathipagiai (the clephant’s foot), tho 
Rasakupika (mercurial well), the Satkunda 
(seven tanks), Gaumukha, Gafiga, and [the 
shrines of] Pradyumna and other Yadavas who 
have become Buddhas in the Kali age.’ 


The following extract probably refers to’ the 
fonndation of Banthali by Vaman, the fifth _ 
incarnation of Vishnu. The place was at first 
called after the founder, Vamanapura, which was 
afterwards changed to Vamanasthali, and this 
last word in the course of time became cor- 
rupted into Vanthali or Banthali :— 

‘In the line of Hiranya Kaéyapa was born 
a king by name Bali. Under his rule his 
subjects enjoyed happiness. He was a wor- 
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shipper of Vishnu and performed many sacrifices. 
Lions and deer, cats and dogs, peacocks and 
serpents, which sre nataral enemies of each 
other, lived in peace in his kingdom. One day 
Nérada, having wandered on the earth, came to 
the garden in heaven which is calied Nandan 
Vana, and not having yet seen any quarrel he 
was greatly afflicted. He said to himself that 
until he had heard the clashing of the weapons 
of combatants, and until he had seen streams 
of blood, his soul could not be at rest. He 
therefore proposed to himself to bring about 
enmity between Indra and Bali. Accordingly 
he went to the court of Indra, ‘and there, 
after’ praising Bak, he said, ‘O Indra, Bali 
does not even care to notice you. Your 
celestial damsels desire to make love to him. 
Your wives also picture to themselves the 
figure of Bali and think of him night and day. 
He is a Daitya, and thereforean enemy of yours. 
You should wage war with him.’ Inflamed by 
this speech of N ada, Indra called the com- 
mander of his forces and ordered him to hold in. 
readiness his troops without losing time, as he 
said he wanted to go to chastise Raja Bali. 
Brihaspati, the minister of the gods, who was 
sitting by, advised Indra not to enter preci- 
pitately into hostilities with Bali, and, before 
taking any action, to consult Vishnu, who, he 
said, was the disposer of the affairs of the uni- 
verse and who was cognizant of everything. 
Indra thereupon despatched the stven Rishis to 
the mountain of Mandira to invite-Vishnnu. 
The seven ran with haste. Niarada also followed 
them. On his way Nirada saw some Rishis, 
the chief ef whom was Valkhilya (whose body 
was as small as a man’s thumb), bathing in 
the river which flowed by the side of the moun- 
tain of Mahdarichal. Narada bowed to them, 
and informing them of the mission of the seven, 
proposed that they should wait there to salute 
them, as they would be returning with Vishnu. 
At this instant Vishnu and the seven came 
up, -wha, seeing the small figure of Val- 
khilya and the other Rishis, laughed at them. 
The latter got exceedingly angry and cursed 
Vishna, saying, ‘Thou shalt be ulso as dwarfish 
as we are.” When Vishnu heard this he 
turned pale, and he and the seven begged 
pardon, and entreated Vilkhilya and the others 
to have mercy on them. They granted pardon, 
and told Vishnu. that he should be iree from 


this curse when he should un. the course of his 
holy tour on the earun as an incarnate being, 
have arrived in Vasirapatha, by which circnm- 
stance, they said, the place would be holier than 
Prabhisa even, by as much as a barleyzorn, 
and that his body, by some myster‘ous cause, 
would then assume vast proportions. After 
this incident the seven Rishis and Narada came 
back to Indra and informed him that Visunu 
would go down to the earth under the name of 
Vaman, and, assuming a dwarfish form, would 
punish Bali. Now Vishnu became incarnate 
in the world assnining a small figure, and after 
some time, pursuing his holy tour, arrived at 
Vastripatha. Having bathed in the Svarna- 
rekha, he bethought himself, ‘Shall I first go tosee 
Somanatha or Bhavanitha?’ He then resolved 
that he would practise such severe austerities 
that Somanatha himself should come tohim. So 
he began his devotion. Some days having 
passed in such ansterities, Somandtha caused a 
chasm in the earth and came out in the form of 


‘a linga and stood before Vaman, He desired 


Vaman to ask whatever he wished. Vaman, 
with joined palms, said, ‘My lord, if you are 
pleased with me, be so gracious as to reside here. 
I farther desire that a town may be founded 
here, to he called after my name.’ Siva expressed 
compliance and disappeared. Vaman then set 
out towards the Ujiyanta,andon his way saw 
five persons glowing like fire. Vaman was 
astonished to see them, and asked who they 
were. One of them said in reply that he was 
Ekapida (‘the one-footed’). Another said he 
was Giridiruna. The third gave his name as 
Sinhanida (‘lien’s roar’}. The fourth said his 
name was Meghanida (thunder). The name of 
the fifth was Kilmecha. They declared that 
they were the guardians of the holy place, and 
that they were pleased with him. Vaman be- 
sought them todo him the favour of remain- 
ing there to guard the Kshetra. Therenpon Hka- 
pida took his station at the foot of the moun- 
tain; Giridirnna chose the top of the mounfain 
for his abode; Meghanida quartered himself on 
thesummit of the Ujiyante; the Bhavani peak was 
appropriated by Sinhanada ; and’ K.almegha con- 
tented himself with tha banks of the Svarna- 
rekha. Vaman then worshipped these guardians 
of the Kshetra and ascended Ujiyatta- He be- 
held Bhavani, and as he was greeting the sun 
he saw Siva in the air. He thereupun praised 
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Siva, who was thereby pleased, and told him . 


that he (Vaman) was now free from his 
curse, and that in a short time his body would 
begin to enlarge. Siva further told him to 
ask whatever boon he desired. Vaman applied 
for directions as to the method to be followed 
in performing tue pilgrimaye of the Vastrapatha, 
which he desired to do. Siva replied, ‘On the 
north-west of the Vastripatha there is a large 
tank, and to the west cfthe tank is a wood of 
Bilva trees, which contains an earthen lihga, 
by seeing which on the Sivaritri day a hunter 


| 
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that Raja Bali wasa worshipper of Vishnu, and 
besides he himself was destitute of power, and 





; Was therefore unable to undertake the task. 
| Narada said, ‘You are the same Vishnu who 


became incarnate as Varaha and Nrisifiha, and 


| your present incarnation is also for accom- 


obtained admission to Eailisa, ani Indra was | 


absolved from the sin of the slangliter of c 
Brahman. Thereis another liiga to the west of 


wiae ee ea 


this, which was established by Kubera. South- , 
east of Bhavanitha is the seat of the Rikshase . 
called Hidaiiba, and near it isa consecrated sput | 


“dedicated by Yama to Siva. There is also another 
place near it dedicated to Siva, wuich was estab- 
lished by Chitragupte, and which is called 
Chitraguptesvara. On the west of Bhavaudtha 
is a lihga which was established by Brahra; itis . 
known by ihe name of Kedareévara, and Brahma , 
is always present there. Thereis a linga on 
the north-east of Bhavanatha which 1s called 
Indrefvara from its being founded by Indra 
at the time of his visit to the earthen linga, 
when he was redeemed from the sin of the 
murderofa Briiman. You should therefore sce 
all these places, as also Dimodur on the Raiva- 
taka.’ Having said this, Siva disappeared. Then 
Vaman, according io Siva’s direction, visited ihe 
different places and took up his abode on the 
west of Bhavaniitha. 

‘Meanwhile Narada thought in his mind that 
Vishnu would descend on the earth and over- 
throrr Bali. Yet his mind was not at. nase, as there 
was no struggle going on. Ee said to himeclf, 
‘I went to instigate Indra, but Brihaspati 
defeated my object: I shall therefore now go to 
Raja Bali.’ Accordingly he wont to Bali, who 
received him with greai respect and worshipped 
him. Narada told Bali that the gods could not 
brook his prosperity, and that they had contrived 
a plan for his overthrow. Ho also told him that 
he should be on his guard. He added that he 
was going to Visknu, who had come to Raivataka, 
having assumed a small shape with 2 particular 
motive. Narada then went to Viman and told 
him that he ought to go and subdue Bali, who 
wis going to make a sacrifice, Vianau replied 
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plishiug the work of gods. Yon will hereafter 
become incarnate as Parasorima, Rama, Bud- 
dha, and Kalki; and Iuira and other gods 
desire that you shonid press Bali down te Patali. 
Please, therefore, fulfil the desire of the gods by 
clasiisiag Bul.’ Vaman complied and came ta 
the town of Bali. There he lived and toov 
his meals at the houses of Brahmans, pursuing his 
studies of the Vi was, an Latthe same time inpart- 
ing instruction in them to the sons of the Brah- 
mans. Some tuaue pussed in this way. Oue dav 
while Bali was engaged in Lis sucrifice, Vuman 
caine to lis pavilion and was received with great 
Bali expressed to his priest, 

Sukra - ich. irva, that it was u most fortunate 


| cireamsrance thar Vimar, a sage deeply read 


in the Veds-, hau honoared his sacrifice, and 
that le (Bali) would grant whatever request 
micht be made by him. Sukra Acharya showed 
the Raja that charities bestowed on the blind 
and the deaf, on dwarfs and on empples, bore no 
fruit. Beli said, however that might be, in his 
eyes a man learned in the Vedas was like 
v ishno. He then toid Vaman that all his 
wealth was his, and that he might ask whatever 
he desired. Viman said he was not covetous, 
like other Brahmans. He only desired space 
such as he could cover in three steps, wherein 
to give instruction to his pupils. Bali granted 
the request, and as he was pouring water on 
the palm of Vaman, the latter became so tall 
and huge that the san appeared no higher than 
his navel. Thus by two steps he occupied the 
whole world and all the regions, and there 
was no room for the third step. Vaman there- 
upon asked Bali’ where he should step for the 
third time. Bali said that his head was the 
proper place for his foot. Waman thereupon - 
pressed Bali down to Patila. This gave great 
joy to the gods. Viaman then founded a town, 
called after him Vimanapur, on the west of 
Hhavanatha, on a site which was recommended 
by Garge Achirya.’ 

Thore remam only two or three stories in the 
Girndr Madhdtmya unmentioned. One of them 
is a long one relating to the Mrigi Kunda. The 
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author there gives unbounded scope to his 
imagination, and furnishes a very beautiful illus- 
‘ration of tLe Hindu belief in the transmigra- 
tion of the soul. The other stories tell how 
the mountains and the Girnfr Brahmans came 
into Vastripatha. Butthe above extracts will 
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convey .a sufficiently .correct idea of the charac. 
ter of the contents of the Méhdimya. Siva 
gives a caution to Parvati against disclosing 
this account of the Vastripatha to an un- 
believer. Kailisa is promised to the hearer of 
this story. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


PROFESSOR WEBER ON THE YAVANAS, 
MAHABHASHYA, RAMAYANA, aND 
KRISHNAJANMASHTAME. 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary.” 

S1z,—Since I last wrote, you have pr-duced 
some more translations of papers written by. me 
on different noints o* Indian literature and anti- 
quities, and I am yery thankful to you for this 
honour. On the other hand, there have appeared, 
either in your columns or in those of other Indian 
journal:, several articles directed against the views 
maintained by me therein, or in the papers for- 
merly translated by you. I think it proper there- 
fore, with your leave, to notice them cursoril y, and 
to defend or to give up my own positions accord- 
ing to the value of the objections raised. Follow- 
ing the chronolo;ical order, I divide my observa- 
tions under four heads: 1, the Yavanas; 2, the’ 


Mahdbhdshya ; 3, the Rémdyana; 4, the Krishna- 


janmishiamt, 

1. The Yavanas.—Mr. Rehatsek’s translation of 
my paper Hindu Pronunciation of Greck, and Greek 
Pronunciation of Hindu Words (vol. IL. pp. 148-150), 
has elicited from the pen of Babu Rajendra Lala 
Mitra a very curious article “On the supposed 
identity of the Greeks with the Yavanas of Sans- 
krit writers” (Jour. As. Soe. Beng. 1874, pp. 246-79). 
T leave aside all speculations as to the etymol: gy 
and origin of the namo itself, as forcign to the 
question at issue, and restrict myself to the his- 
torical proofs of its actual occurrence in India. 

The oldest passages in which we as yet find it 
are those famous edicts of king P riyadasi, 
which mention twice tho Antiyoka Yona- 
Fr&ija, once alone (éabl. If}, and.again along with 

“Tylamaya,*Antikon4,M 4ka,Aliksa(m). 
dala: see the facsimile of the Khilsi Inscription 
in Cunningham’s Archenlogicol Survey, I. 247, pl. 
xi. This facsimile gives us in the seventh line 

_ also the reading Yona-ka(m)\hojesu, the yery com- 

pound which is used so often in the PAti texts, 
and which (see my Indische Streifon, IT. 321) fixes, 
if other proof was required, the geographical 
position of the Yonas by thatof the other 
frontier-people so closed y allied with them therein, 
aera aan en 


| the Kambojas. Wherever we find them both 


mentioned in this compound, or évén only along 
with each other, we may be quite sure that we 
have to understand under the Yonas the Bak- 
trian Greeks, the neighboursof Kabul. This 
decides af One the question also as to the mean- 
ing of Yavana in the oldest works in the Brahmanic 
literature in which the word is men Lioned,—the 
Mahdbhdrata, Mahdbhdshya, and Raimdyana. The 
compound Saka-Yavanain in the Bhdshya shows 
the Yavanas in a similar intimate connection also 
with the Sakas, Indoskythes (and in my opinion, 
see Ind. Studien, XIII. 306, the Yavana king 
mentioned in it as the besieger of Siketa is not 
necessarily to be taken as a Greek king, but may 
possibly already denote a Saka king, as the name 
of the. Yavanas went with their supremacy to 
their successors in it, the Sakas ; see below). There 
is only one apparently older passage in which 
the name of the Yavanas is mentioned, viz. 
that sittra of Panini which teachee to form the word 
Yavandné (lipi, writing of the Yavana, as the 
varttikaldra explains). But the age of Panini is not 
settled at all; and though he may be older than the 
passages of the Mahdbhdrata, and is really older of 
course than the Mahdbhdshya or the Ramdyana, 
still there is not the slightest proof that he also 
preceded Alexander and - ; establishment of the 


‘Greek Baktrian kingdoms. And, no such proof 


existing, it is certainly very provoking to take just 
this his mentioning of the Yavanas as a proof to 
the contrary, viz. of his boing later than Alexander 


| (conf. Ind. Stud. XIII. 375): for it would no 


doubt be very hard to understand under the 
Yavanas of this Gandhara author any other _ 


people but those famous neighbours of the + 


Kambojas and Gandhdras, and this the 
More 80, a in fact we know at prosent of no other 


people of that name. Vor with regurd-fo the - 


opinion of some scholars, Lasson for instance, 
that Yavana was used by the Windus originally 
fora Semitic tribe or nation, we must consider it as 
@ mcre gratuitous supposition, so long as ibis not 
substantiated by any real fact. Whore are the 
passages to countenance it? Let them be brought * 





A 
* At Junigadh, Taramayo. : 
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forward to enable us to test them. Meanwhile, 
_ for want of any such evidences as I have adduced 
above in support of the identity of the Yavanas 
with the Greeks, we have at present no choice 
bui to stick to thai. And the historical origin of 
thas denomination is, moreover, close tohand. We 
know from the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achsmenide that they had no other name for the 
Greeks but Ya-u-na (the Ionians of Minor Asia 
having been the first Greeks with whom they 
came in contact, they called the Greek nation in 
generak by tleir name). Maybe already at that 
time the name had come over to India through 
the medium of a few of those Indian auxiliary 
troops in the army of Darius that escaped its gene- 
ral defeat and returned safely home. But the real 
‘notoriety of the name in India dates first froin 
the time when Alexander waged war against her, 
as it was no doubt by Persian interpreters that 
the communications between the two parties 
{Greeks and Hindus) were carried on, and from 
these Persians the conquered people at large 
learned the name of their conquerors. The poli- 
tical supremacy of the Greeks in the north-west of 
India lasted for about 250 years, during which 
their culture and their name took deep Foot ‘and. 
left deep traces; when they ceased to be inde- 
pendent, their name passed, together with their 
soversignty, titles, coinage, &c., to their rivals and 
successors, the Indoskythians (Sakas), and after- 
wards from them step by step to the other foreign 
nations reigning in the north-west of India,—to 
the Parthians, Persians,—and finally to the Arabs 
and the Moslems in general. 


With regard to my own paper mentioned above, 
I beg to call -attention to a very interesting com- 
munication of M. Julien Vinson in the Revne de 
Tinguistique, VI. 120 & I had incidentally ob- 
served (IL. 147 n.} that I did “not think pen was 
connected with sikhin wc... algo the word 
fogei, supposed to be Malabarian, can scarcely have 
originated from sikkin, but is rather perhaps some 
Dakhani word, which in that case might very well 
be the root of the Hebrew word.” M. Vinson siarts 
from this my remark and shows that tégci is really 6 
Tamil word meaning “plume da paca, queue de 
paon, paon,” and is radically connected with other 
Tami] words and roots. Thus he arrives at the 
result: “Siles marins de Salomon soné réelle- 
ment allés dans l’Inde, s‘ils ont débarqné ser 
une terre dont ils ont transcrit le hom ‘Ophir, 
gils ont rapporté des paons de cette terre, si 
cette terre est celle habitée par les Abhira, non 
loin des bouches de l’Indus, il est nécessaire 
d’admettre que ces anciens Sémiies ont eu affaire, 
acit au pays méme des Abhira, soit sur un autre 


peuplades Dravidieane-, et que c'est de celles-ci 
quils ont recu les paonsa appelées par elles 
probablement i¢kei, peut-étre iki. Ti n'y a pas 
loin de cette forme aux lecons de Is Bible.” 
This agrees perfectly well with the Malayilam 
derivation of the Sanskrit Srifigavera ({eyytSept), 


' “ginger,” given by my honoured friend Dr. Burnell 


in these columns, vol. I. p. 352. 

2. The Mohdbhdshya.—I have given in the In- 
dische Studien, XITI. 283-502, a detailed exposition 
of the religious, historical, geographical, social and 
literary dates resulting from the contents of this 
highly valuable work, introduced by a diseussion 
of the critical questionsrelating 10 its age and com- 
position, and to the authority and evidence-power 
of the words and passages it contains. Some of 
these points have becn discussed meanwhile also in 
your columns, and others added, which 1] had failed 
to notice. At the end of my paper (pp. 497-502) I 
have already answered the objections of Prof. 
Bhandarkar (ind. Ani. vol. IL pp. 238-40), but I beg 
to return here to some of them. Ihave first to 
state that in the principal passage as to the age 
of Patadjali, viz. the scholium to Panini ITT. 2. 123 
(vartamdnelat), the 3rd pers. plur. bhavanii as given 
by Bhandarkar in vol. I. p.300n. (anfaasar waz), 
and repeatedthus by myself, Ind. Sind. XIII. 309, is 
to be changed to the nom. sing. bhkavant#, the 
present tense, as the Bandras edition really has. 
The sense of the passage itselfis however nut altered 
by this correction, and with regard to that IT must 
eoncede indeed that Bhfindirkar’s remark, that 
the purport of the passage Puskyamitram ydja- 
ydmak “is exactly similar to arurad Yaranah Suke- 
tam, the historical yalue of which is admitted by 
Prof. Weber,” hits the very point of the question. 
But on the other hand I have to draw attention to 
the possibility that both passages may perhaps 
be considered as not at all test-evidences for 
Pataijali's own age, but may belong to the so-called 
mirdhdbhishikta uddharana which he found al- 
rely in the traditional criti of P&nini’s text, in 
which case they ought very probably to be con- 
sidered as test-evidences for the age of Prinini 
himself (Ind. Stud. XITI. 315, 319, 320, 498). I 
have further to retract my opposition to Bhin- 
darkar’s taking the word yathd lankikavaidtkeshu 
as a varttika, for I am informed by Prof. Kielhorn 
that he has got hold of a manuscript of the vdritiike- 
pdike (a great desideratum as yet for the right 
understanding of the Bhitshya), and that according 
to this MS. the work of the cdrifikakdra really 
begins with the very words in question, std:ilhe—vai- 
dikeshu. In his “Allusions to Krishna in Pataii- 
jali's Makdbhdshya,” (Ind. Ant. IIL. 14-16) Bhin- 
dirkar has added one metrical passuge more which 


point de la céte occidentale de l'Inde, avec des | had escaped my notice (VJ. 3. 6, Jandrdanas tv 
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dimachaturtha eva) to those er amerated already by 
myself (Ind. Stud. XIII. 349 ff.). He takes all these 
passages as real quotations by Pataiijali himself, 


and as‘ dating, therefore, from the middle of the 


second century before Christ, and headduces them 
as testimonies not only to show “ that the stories 
about Krishnaand his worship as a god are - 


not so recent as European scholars would make 
them, who find in Christ a prototype of Krishna, 


and in the Bible the original of the Bhagavadgtid,” - 


but also against those “ who believe our Puranic 
literature to be merely a later growth,” and as 
direct proofs “that some such works as the 
Harivahéa and the Purdnas must have existed 
then.” Here I have to remark that even without 
paying the least attention to the unsafeness of the 
ground on which we stand here, and even while 
fully taking these words and quotations as dating 
really from the very time of Patafijali, they do not 
yield anyhow the conclusions at which Bhandarkar 
arrives with regard to them. They are quite 
conclusive and very welcome indeed as testimo- 
nies for that worship of Krishna, as a god or 
demigod, which forms an inéermediate stage be- 
tween his position in the epic as @ warrior 
and hero of the. Vrishni race and his eleva- 
tion to the dignity of Vishnu, of the supreme 
Being, of God CUind. Stud. XIII. 349 ff.), but 
they do not interfere at all with the opinion 
of those who maintain, on quite reasonable 
grounds, that this latter development of the wor- 
ship of Krishna,and especially the legendary 
and ritualistic portion of it, has been influenced 
to a certain degree by an acquaintance with the 
doctrines, legends, and symbols of the early Chris- 
tian ages; or even with the opinion of those who 


are inclined to find in the Bhagavadgita traces of 


the Bible: for, though I for my part am as yeb 
not convinced at all in this respect, the age of the 
Bhagavadgitd is still so uncertain that these spe- 
culations are at least not shackled by any chrono- 
logical obstacles. I beg to remark here, prasaigena, 
that the origin of the worship of Krishna as a 
god or demigod is as yet in complete obscurity. 
Kansa seems to have beena demon as well, as 
Bali,and very probably Krish 2 a 00,—though 
he appears in the epic as a warrior, and in the 
Chhdndog ya Upanishadas ‘thirsty’ forholy informa- 
tion,~—~is to be traced back to a mythological base, 
as his timate connexion with Arjuna ; him- 
self a name and form of Indra (according to 
the Satapatha Bréhmanea and to the legends in the 
Kaushtiaki Upanishad), points to ® common origin 
of them both; but at present we look still in yain 
for a key to solve this mystery, which is the more 
mysterious as the meaning of both names (the Black 
and the White) appears & priori more sppropriate 
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‘for deadly antagonists than for intimate friends. 
It is curious enough that the name of a paternal 
uncle of Krishna, Akrtiira, who is mentioned 
already by Yaska (II. 2; Roth takes the passage 
to be an interpolation), seems to appear even in 
the Avesta, though indeed in the form of Akhrara 
(with long @ at the beginning), son of ‘Hu é- 
ravanh (Sugravas). But to return to Bhan- 
darkar. That there existed a Purdnic literature 
at the time of the Bhdshya is very probable ; 
we did not need these quotations to feel almost 
sure of that, for we know that itihdsag and purdnas 
existed even as early asthe time of the Brdhmanas, 
but, that “ owr Purdnic literature,” that “ some 
such work as the Hariwanéa and the Purdnas, must 
have existed at the time of Patafijali,” is more than: 
I can gather from those highly interesting state- 
ments about the popularity of dramatic repre- 
seniations of Kansa’s death at the hands-of his. 
sister's son Krishna, and the subjugation of Bali, 
and from those metrical passages relating to 
Samkarshana, Keéava, Jandrdana, 
Vasudeva, Krishna, which may as well 
have been taken from some sort of Mahdbhdrata 
existing at the time. About the existence of 
such a one, and even ofa composition sy Suka 
Vaiyasaki, at the time ofthe Bhdshya, there can be 
no reasonable doubt, though we must beware of go- 
ing beyond that and identifying with it directly our 
present text ; for the real age of an existing text can 
safely be judged only by the internal evidences 
afforded by its own contents, thongh even those 
must be handled with great care, for the more we 
learn about the history of a Hindu literary com- 
position, the clearer we see that there are many 
ways to account for statements contained in it. 
Thus much is certain, that the high state of cul- 
ture which is apparent from what we learn. from 
the Bhishya about social, mercantile, political, and 
religious matters, as well as about the highly 
flourishing condition of sacred, learned, and secular 
literature, would involve even @ priovi also the ex- 
istence of a secular poetry, and it is therefore quite 
in accordance with the picture to be drawn from 


“those other statements what we find mentioned 


in it in this respect. But highly valuable as these 
indications and the very quotations from that 
poetry are, we must take care to identify it directly 
with the poetry really in our possession. There is 


:& gap between the two, which cannot be filled up, 


or even fairly bridged over, by such weak links, 
thongh they may serve indeed to connect them 
loosely together. The Indian climate ‘(see’ my 
Lectures on the History of Indian Literature, Pp- 
171 ££.) is not favourable to the preservation of 
written literature. Continued oral tradition, on the 
other hand, is but the reward and result of great 
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merit and great popularity ; the ‘sss significant and 
ters popular works are simply lost. Jf this has 
been the case even with the Vedic literatare (and 
indeed we ha-e lost, aa it seems, almost all of the 
old Brdhmanaes and Sutras, only seanty debris 
remaining in quotations here and there), it is 
much more so with the secular poetry; the 
happier successor has put aside hia surpassed 
predecessor, whose text is now no more learnt 
by heart or copied. Thus it has come to pass 
that what we have still of the old literature are 





only the master-works, in which each branch of it , 


reaches its culminatior, and which served after- 
wards as modeis for the modern literature de- 
prived more or less of self-creative faculty. 


Tous far we bave taken all these “allusions” in | 
words and passages as real evidences ‘or Patafi- , 


jali's time; but after the publication of the con- 
cluding verses of the sec ond chapter of the Vdkya- 
padiya by Prof. Kiellozn in vol. ITD. pp. 285-287 


(at IT. 63 tke correspunding passage of Zand. Stud. | 


¥. 158-166 kad been left out), I trust Bhandarkar 
too will new acknowledge that a work which has 
suffered such treatment and undergone so many 
fates az to receive on turee different occasions the 
epithets ccpldvifa, bhrashia, vichhinua, is not to be 
trusted in. all its details as conveymg ceitain in- 
telligence about the date of its original ¢ather. 
Tn making nse of any of them, we must always 
keep in mind (Ind. Stud. XIII. 320) the possibility 
that its testimony may net be valid for Patai- 
jaii's, nay, even for Cha .dracudera's, but only for 
Jayapida’s time! where:s, on t..¢-other hand, truly 
if-may as well indeed, on the contrary, belong to 
the above-mentioned stirdldbiishikta group, and 
go back even to Panini himself! We are here 
always in a bad dilemma what to choose. The 
sufest way at present is no doubt to collect first, 
as I havo tried to do, every statement which is to 
be found in the Bhdshya, aud to leave it te the fu- 
ture to docide (or not to decide !} on the relative 
valne of each single fact. 


3. The Rémdyana.—Firat [have to thhnk Prof. 
Bhandarkar for having corrected (vol. IL. p. 123) 
my erroneous statement that Gerresio’s cdition 
had nothing to correspond with the passage quot- 
ed by Bhavabhuti from the end«fthe Bdlacharita 
(Bulakdn-iu); his remarks about the probable in- 


terpolations in Gorresio’s text ab this very place | 


appear to me very judicious. Mr. Trimbak 'Te- 
lang has succeeded (vol. LUI. pp. 124, 266) in trae- 
ing vhe baif-éloka off sirarpasdr ae aterarafy 
wach ts mentioned in the Bluishya at Pain, LIL. 


1, 67, fol. 436 of the Bandras edition, and (but only 


tits three first words) ab DI. 3, 12, fol. 240 a, to the | 
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Auindyana, VI, 128, 2 Bombay edition, or VIL 110, | 
' pational gods, the bringing back the hearers tu 


© Gorresio’s edition; and in Lis opinion “this 
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passage establishes bevond the reach of contro- 
versy the priority of time of Vaimiki's Riadyana 
over Pataijali's Muhdbhdshya. Iam afraid he iz 
mistaken in this his assertion. roverbial sayinze 
of this sort might be introduced by any author into 
nis work without the least difficulty. The verse 
contains nothing to show that it must have origin- 
ally beiunged to the Rdmdyana: it may ae well 
have been taken by V4lmiki from the Bhashya, 
as by the Blishya from his work. Or, for instarce, 


do those passages Tray Acq. .-TaT TIP A ALT 
uy: aaa... afer Fppay: Arad». which we find 


| 54 Madhava's Sarcadaréanasaiigrahea, § 1,38 wellas 
' repeatedly in the Bidshya (see Ind. Stud XIII. 
| 326, 397, 341, 429), “establish beyond the reach 


of controversy” the priority of Madhava over 
Patafijali? Here indeed we know the contrary 
as & fact, yet the other case 1s of just the same 
stamp: and as we do iiut know VAlmiki's age trom 
other sources, we certainly canna establish it 
from this. There is, moreover, one circumstauce at- 
tached to the verse, but overlookvd uy Mr Kashiodth 
Trimbak Telang, which makes it an utter impossibi- 
lity to consider Valintki as its author. For he gives 
it himself only ag a quotation, as au old popular verse 
according to Gorresio's edition( tft rmTmeVasreat 
afyara 1), asa five popular one in the Bombay 
recension (aeapit 3q...)! I do noé take this as 
an evidence that Valmiki borrowed it from the 
Bluishya,—both may have taken it from a common 
source,—-but thus much ia certain, the verse is of 
no evidence at all as to the priority of Val-niki 
over the Bhdshyaw! Nor has Mr. Telang been 
more fortunate with regard so those other in- 
dications of the existence of the Runuiyana at the 
time of the latter, which he has brought forward 
in his former essay, “ Was the infmadyara copies 
from Homer ?” and for a full discussion of which I 
must refer to Ind. Siwi. XIIT. 336 ff. 480 f.— 
I come now to Lassen’s general objections 
against my theory about the age and composition 
of the Rdaulyana as translated by Dr. Muir in 
your vol. ITI. pp 102-4. Allow me first to remark 
that I cannot fully acknowledge tue truth of the 
statement of my views as given by Lassen. For 
when he says that I maintain that “the Riimdé- 
yun expresses not the struggle of the Aryan 
Indians with the aborigines, but the hostile 
attitude of the Buddhists and Brilimans to cach 
other,” he confounds the views of Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler,—which I am quoting and partly eyi- 
ticising, partly adopting.—with my ‘own views, 
which are not settled on cither side, but rather 
tend to combine both theories, and moreover to 


-establish a third object as the probable original 


purport of the poem, viz. the restoration of the 
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their allegiance to the Br&hmanical gods. Further, 
T cannot find that I have identified Rama with 
Balarama, the mythical founder of agriculture; 
“it is very obvious fo trace a connection between 
Rama and the agricultural demiged Rama 
Halabhrit” are my words, and in the note I 
refer also to the Réman Hvdétra of the Avesta. 
Finally, Iam surprised to learn thet in my opinion 
“the vietory of the second Rama over his elder 
namesake is to be considered as an echo of an 
acquaintance with the Homeric poems,” whereas 
in fact Pareéurima (that “ elder namesake”) is 
nowhere even mentioned. in my whole treatise. 
(Lassen no doubt has confounded the bow of 
Fansaka, and what I say about its hending and 
breaking, with the bow of Jémadagnya.) Now, 
what regards the objections themselves, first I 
am glad to see that Lassen coincides with me in 
regarding the Buddhistic narration of Rama as 
‘the now existing oldest form” of the Rama- 
legend; but on the other hand I am quite at a 
loss how to combine with this acknowledgment his 
notion that this narrative is only a misconception 
or distortion of the Brahmanical original. The 


very circumstance which he mentions in anpport . 


of this, namely, that in the Dasaratha-jdtakg‘it is 
the sister, not the wife cf Rama who accompanies 
him in his exile—no doubt because she too is afraic 
of the queen her.stepmother,—and further that she, 
the sister, becomes the wife of her brother after 
thc ‘r return from the exile, appears to me to attest 
the great antiquity of this form: of the legend. 
For it is only in the Vedic age (compare wary 
St spafa dana Ik. X. 8, 3; and Ambiké as 
sister of Rudra) and earlier, in the Aryan period, 
that we find ‘traces of intermarriage between 
brothers and sistérs (the hymn in Rik. X.10 seems 
to he composed just in order to put a stop to it !). 
The Buddhist legend on the origin of the Saékya 
family has one instance more of the kind. That 


the Rémdyana contains ‘no direct allusions to the . 


Buddhists is just one of the points which I 
“ynyself have broughi forward as militating against 
Tulboys Wheeler’s theory.—With regard to the 
next consideration of Lassen’s, about the: wars 
between the Brdhmanical kings of Southern India 
and the Buddhists of Ceylon, and to his remark 
that an attack on the part of the Buddhists could 
only proceed from the side of Ceylon, I confess 
my inability to understand their pertinen-y to 
the points in question ; moreover I beg ‘to draw ai- 
tention to the fact that the Mahavanso mentions 
repeated invasions in Ceylon from India dating in 
B.C 257, 207, and 103 (pp. 127, 128, 203, Turnour’s 
trensiation}.—Farther, as I have not “ identified” 
Rima with Balarima, it is of no consequences that 
the Bréhmans always accurately distinguish be- 
tween the two, nor have I regarded the second 


R&ma directly “as a divine personification of agri- 
culture ;” what I maintain is simply that in the 
old legends, from which Véimtki drew, “the reign 
of Rama was a golden age, and that cultivation and 
agriculture were then viporously faurishing.” The 
whole character of Rama is certainly not so 
much that of a warrior—though he appears in the 
Rdmdyana also in thie capacity—as that of a 
righteous, mild and gentle genius or king,—as it 
were a Buddhisi ideal ofa prince. Now, whether he 
was origiually only amy'hic conception of some 
as yet undetermined pliysical phenomenon, or 
really, as Lassen takes him to be, an historical 
personage, I dare not as yet decide. But when 
Lassen goes on to say that Sita ‘too was ocrigin- 
ally an historical personage who was turned ito 
a daugiter of the earth, into a deified furrow, 
after Raima had been transported into the ranks 
of the gods, I cannot follow him at all. ‘The 
goddess of the Vedic ritual, the spouse of Indra or 
Parjanya, or, as she appear: in the Taitttirtya Brdh- 
mana, the daughter of Savitar and courtier. of the 
Moon, is protected by seven charms against such 
a dethronement.—When Lassen calls it a “very 
paradoxical assumption” that the abduction of 
S itd and the conflict around Laik& are echoes 
of an acquaintance with the Homeric poems, as it 
imputes to the “ Brihmanical poets a great poverty 
in creative power,” Ihave simply to answer that 
in literary history we have many instances of 
the very first poets having taken the, ideas 
and materials for their poems partly from other 
sources without any damage to their glory and 
to the halo.of thei: creative power. I beg to 
mention only Shakespeare, Goethe, and Schiller. 
And when Lassen further remarks that an “echo 
in this case would really presuppose an acquaint- 
ance with the Homeric poems,” I beg to state 
that I never maintained so much as that, nor do 
I tiink this presupposition anyhow neceszary. 
There is nothing more required than what I have 
assumed, viz. that “some kind of knowledge of 
the substance of the Homeric story found its way 
to Indiag’ and hare found a fertile soil in the 
mind of Valmiki, who combined some ideas from 
it with the old mythic or historical legends of 
the golden age of Rima, and created by his own 
poetical genius that great poem which is the 
wonder and the love of every Hinda. To deny to 


‘the Hindus any traces whatover of such aon ac- 


qnuaintance with the Homeric saga cycle seems 
to me rather hard, after what we find in the Pali 
writings about Kirke and the Trojan herse; and 
as in the Jancka-jdiaka the rescue of a prince 
from shipwreck a a. Sea-goddcss is camirined 


with the bending of 2 great bow by him, and win- 


ning thus the hand of the Queen, I feel for sny 


| part fully convinced that here too (and consc.. . 
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quently also in the bow of Janaks in the Rifmd- 
yana) we have before us an “echo” of the story 
of Odysseus, Leukothea,- and the great bow which 
won him back his Penelope; I am far from 
attempting to base every story of a bent bow 
on it, but this one I do.—Further, even while 
waiving the question whether the Hindus derived 
their zodiacal signs from the Greeks, not from 
the Chaldeans (see, however, Jud. Stud. UI. 
414), I do not see how the astronomical data 
occurring in the Rdmdyana are to have no force 
at all a2 proofs; it is almost certain that the 
Hindus got their knowledge also of the planeis from 
the Greeks {for in the oldest passages in which 
they are mentioned, Mars and war, Mercury and 
commerce, Jupiter and sacrificial ritual are brought 
into relation), and the mentioning of the planets in 
the Rdimdyana points, no doubt, to a time when 
that Grecian influence was an established custom. 
The reference “to the Yavanas and Sakas “add 
the Pahlavas. Kambojas, &c.] as powerful nations 
in the northern region" is—net “to show that these 
nations were known to the Hindus as such”! 
—but pray, as what? I think Lassen said they 
tere mentioned “as powerful nations in the 
northern, region”; is this nof the same with an 
establishment of their dominion in that quarter ? 
Finally, I have to remark that the Rdjataruigint, 
I. 116, does not contain (as Lassen saya it does) 
any statement that the king of Kigmir Damo- 
dara (reigning in the beginning of the first 
ceutury B.c. according to Lassen himself) “ caused 
the Riindyana, with all its episodes, to be read to 
him”; for the text says quite the contrary,—that 
Démodara is still (adyd’pi) to be scen, his curse 
moi yet ended, as he has nef been able to fulfil 
the necessary condition, viz. to hear the whole 
Rdmdiyana ra one day. To close, I may be allow- 
ed to add to those correspondences in the Dusn- 
rathajdioka with verses inthe Rdiadyanu which 
have already been pointed out by Fauabill one 
passage more, which has been indicated to me by 
Dr. J. Muir (and to him by Prof. Cowoll). When 
Bharatakuméra comes to tell Rama of the death 
of Dasaratha and to call him back, he finds him 
sitting at the door of the hermitage suithuthapi- 
iakafichanortpikat viya (Fausball, p. 5, 1. ?, infra). 
Thos Rivava eaw Site fayrrarat ara arse 
waaay (IL. 52, 21, Gorresio; the Bombay edi- 
tion, ILL. 48, 15, kas only Paar agar). 

4, The Kvishnajqnmdsitamt.—I am particu- 
larly thankfui to you for having laid a translation 
of § 3 of my paper on it before the English and 
idinds public at large, as I do not think that is 

















* ‘The ecutents of § 4, concerning the urtisiig representa. 
tions of Krishoe as 2 suckling, wquid also be of geuvru} in- 
tercat, especially When accompanied by a eopy of vuet 
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had attracted due attention before, so long as it 
wae known only in German. But I shonld have 
liked very much that you had given also a con- 
densed review (if nothing more) of the contents 
‘of §§ Land 2, which serve as its base, as I discuss 
in the first the literary sources from which I have 
derived my information, and in the second give 
a picture of the festival itself according to their 
statements.* I have since found a full description 
of it, containing almost all the passages I bas 
succeeded in bringing together, and even *ene 
others, in an excellent work, for aL ,cquaintance 
with which I am very much indebted to my 
honoured friend Dr. RB. Rost, viz. in the Hari- 
bhaitiviléea of Srt Gop&labhatta (Calcutta edition 
Sakabdah 1767, 4D. 1845), pp. 519 to 541. (Wilson, 
Sel. Works, vol. I. p. 167, ed. Rost, mentions a 
Huribhaktivilisa by one Sandtana, disciple of 
Chaiianya). 

Now as regard the strictures on my papcr 
olered by Mr. Growse in vol. IU. p. 300, Iam glad 
to see that he coincides in his positions 1—5 with 
the principal arguments of it; bot I should like 
to know what he means by saying at the end of his 
Qnd head “This again is no novel discovery.” 
I should be indeed thankfal to him if he pointed 
out the place where the Indian tradition that 
the doctrina of salvation by faith in the one God 
Krishma was brought by Narada from the northern 
region of Svetadvipa” was spoken of before I drew 
attention to it, What he says under his tth bead 
shows clearly that he has, with all his great care 
in reading my article, thoroughly failed to under- 
staud the sense of the particular and very simple 
point in question. It is because the custom of 
the Egyptian Church of celebrating the birth and 
baptism of Christ together on the same day pre- 
vailed only from the second half of the foarth 
century till the year 431, when the celebration of 
the birth alone took its place, that I “feel strongly 
induced to pat the borrowing of that form of the 
Krishnajanmashtamt!in which “the adéme- 
kerandin,the giving a name, forms an integral pars 
ofits celebration” at the very time during which 
that custom peculisr ta Egypt prevailed. The 
date itself (December or July; midwinter or midl- 
summer) plays no pari atall in this my discussion. 
and is only spoken of incidentally in the neice. 
Though “I fraukly admit thas one-half of my 
gubject [in that section), viz. Christian arclue- 
olsgy, is strange ground” to me, I hope I have 
shown myself not so thoroughly inadequate to the 
task os in Mr. Growse'’s opmion is evidently che 
ease. I have consulted the best authorities at 
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hevutifal drawing on the second phvte froma Muer’s dina. 
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hand either in print or in person, and given every- 
where their statements in fall. Nor do I think 
that Mr. Growse on his part has been very for- 
tunate with regard to those particular points in 
which he attempts to seb right, with considerable 
confidence, what I have said. For when he calls 
the rosary “a devotion instituted by St. Dominic 
in the 13th century” he is somewhat behind the 
real state of the investigations on this point. 
What he says is indeed the usual tradition of the 
Dominicans, to whose exertions no doubt the com- 
mon use of the rosary owes its popularity, but ac- 
cording to Steitz—the last, as far as I know, who 
wrote on this subject (see Herzog Real-Encyelo- 
pedie fir protestant. Theologie und Kirche, III. 127, 
Gotha, 1860)—this tradition is “ as dubious” as the 
opinicn of those who maintain that the rosary 
was invented by Benedict of Nubia, or by the 
Venerable Bede, or -by Peter the Hermit. Steitz 
repudiates also the opinion of those who’ believe 
that the rosary came to the West with the 
Crusaders, though he concedes that the influence 
of the Muhammadan cnstom may have contributed 
to its propagation. In his opinion the belie of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church in the ninth century 
(septem beltidum paternoster pro eo cantetur in the 
tenth canon of the Consilium Celichitense, A.D. 814) 
testify to the independent origin of the rosary in the 
West ; whereas to Képpen as well as to me it seems 
very improbable that so singular an invention 
should have been made independently in two parts 


ofthe world, in the West and in the East. Tn 


the latter we find it no doubt earlier than ‘- the 
former, as its Hindu use goes back tothe harva- 
parisishias, the Rdmdyana, Kumdrasambhava, Va- 
rdkamihira, Besides, we have here a good expla- 
nation of its name as well as of its origin. After 
all, it was not I, but Képpen, who first derived it 
from Siva’s garland of skulls, and he made the 
conjecture (Mr. Growse would do well to read the 
passage in the book itself, Die Ltcligion es Buddha, 
if. 319, 1859) without even knowing the least of the 
particular relation of the rosary to the Siva-culé 
which I have pointed out in my note, viz. the indis- 
pensable use of it at the Sivapaja, which is fruit- 
less vind rudrdlshamdlayd, and the very name 
rudrdkshamdld, which we find at Jeast already ju 
the Hidjutarangiat. I add that Siva himsolf is 
callelakshamdlin in the Mahdbhis ata, XTL. 10,37-4, 
and Gi awurt wears the rosary in Kumérasumblosa, 
¥. 11. And for the particular pvint in question it ig 
of some intorost ufter all that in Jainaiad Bharata, 
Nil. 36, a Brahmarikshasa actually nppears ; 
TOT a2 aaa | forecast aye 
wTTa. T adduce this passage only gs an il- 
lustration, not as evidence of the conjecture, for I 
am not prepared to assume also that the Yumupa. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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= 
vita owed its origin to a string of human entrails! 
whereas I think is very probable that the garland 
of human skulls worn hy Siva himself, as well as, 


_in his honour, by the Sivaitic KApélike sect, may 


have become, in the diminutive form of the rosary, 
from an emblem of his service an expedient also 
for the right execution of the prescribed numerous 
repetitions of his names, as well as of he solemn 
mantra professing faith in him. In Képpen’s 
opinion the rosary has been borrowed by tne 
Christians (as already Baumgarten - proposed in 
his Christliche Alterthiimer, Halle, 1768) throughthe 
intermediation of the Moslems; but the Anglo- 
Saxon belfs make this rather dcubtfal indeed (see 
Binterim, Denkwiirdigheiten der kathol: Kirche, 
VIL. 111 ff. Mainz, 1831), and point to an earlier 
age for the borrowing. How old the rosary 
* 


os !«(C 
(41) isin Islim is uncertain ag yet; an Arabic 
Dictionary with foll quotations from the oldest 
literature downwards—as we have it for the Sans- 
krit in the great Petersburg Dictionary of Boht- 
lingk and Roth, which is to be completed in these 
days—does not yet exist, and we have therefore 
no distinct guide for the oldest use of the word 
and, what is the same, of the thing. The Qoran 
itself doeg not mention either, and my learned 
friend Prof. Dicteric! is of opinion that the 
rosary was adopted by the Moslems especially in 
order to secure the right enumeration of the hun- 
dred fine names of Allah collected from the Qoréin 


~ 4 of 
(ein st lec sf Sl lo), thebeginning of which 
” ri a a? 

formula, viz. the words, © y=“ praize of Goa, 
repeatedly occurs in the Qoran itself. 

I proceed to the second rectification of Mr. 
Growse, viz. to his statement that St. John Chry- 
sostom, in that very sermon in which henotes that 
the Christmas festival had in Antioch been in 
existence only for ten years, “adde that af Rome 
it had been cclebrated on the 25th of Gecember 
from the firat days of Christianity.” Here also 
Mr. Growse has taken his information from a 
very unsafe source : for there is not a word of all 
that in the fert of the sermon of the saint (Joann. 
Chrysost. Gpp. IL. 418, 419, Paris and Leipzig, 
1835),as he docs not mention cithor Zena or the Sirat 
days of Christianity ; what he Says is More gencral 
and at the sume time more restricted she calls the 
festival new ss well as old,—nxew because ib had 
been introduced with us (apds huds de> only reeently, 
old because it had heon known to the inhabitants 
of the West of ancient time (rape pdy rois viv drmépay 
olkovaw dates yuopitopern). Now to render tivaber 
by “from the first days of Chriatianity” is certain- 
lya very free and extended translation, whereas 
“Ztvine”? alone docs not suffice to cover “the 
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inhabitants of the West,” the more so as Chrysos- 
tomos himself shortly after, in repeating his state- 
ment, tells us distinctly what he means by West, 
viz. al the countries from Thracia to Gades in 
Spain, xai dvwSer rois dwd Opdans wexpt Taderpar 
olxévet xarddqXos Kat éwioqpos yéyove. The enb- 
stance of this passage I have given in Piper's 
words: “the Festival then came from the Weat 
to the East ;” to enter more into the above details 
was not tothe purpose of iny essay.* Finally I. 
cannot find words strong enough to express my4dn- 
dignation at the tone in which Mr. Growse speaks 
of my remarks about the question ef a connection 
between the Madonna-cult and the worship of 
Isis, saying “that they can seaxcely have been 
introduced excent from a wanton dzsire ta give af- 
fence ;” he seems not to be aware of the full im- 
port of these insulting words, which heap on the 
scientific as well as moral character of an earnest 
scholar the highest possible abuse and dishonour. 
The very fact that I am' striving through “several 
long columns” to get at the trnth ought to have 
prevented Mr. Growse from throwing such foul 
dirt on my name. -And this much the more as it 
ig not at all, what he completely omics to mention, 
my oun theory or hypothesis which he combats, 
for I am only quoting, and criticizing atl the while, 
the opinions of others, viz. M. Raoul Rochette 
and Mrs. Jameson; and he cught therefore to have 
directed his wrath not against me, but against 
these distinguished: writers, both of whom, on the 
other hand, ought certainly to be secure in their 
graves from such an affront, even if Afr. Growse 
should be too much exasperated by that horrid 
idea to spare the living. 

Allow me now to return alsoin afew words to 
my questions concerning C haturan gain vol. I, 
p. 290. That Rédhékanta the friend of Sir W. 
Jones and disciple of Jagann4tha, mentioned by the 
latter as standing at the head of his school, in the 
introduction to the Fivddabhatigdraava, v. 4 (see 
Golebrooke’s Digest of Hinds Law, 1796; Madras, 
1864, L. 1), is different from the celebrated author 
of the Sabdakalpadruma, is self-evident from what 
Thave said already before, but I had not suc- 
ceeded in getting any further particulars about 
him till lately.I met in my own- Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit MSS: of the Berlin Library, p. 369, with 
the following note by Sir R. Chambers, dated 
Sept. 16th, 1785: “ Radh&kanta Tarkavagiga in- 
forms me that this book is Bhakliratndoalf.” We 
have here before us not only the second name of 
this Radhdkdnta, but moreover s statement dated 
five years earlier than the paper of Sir W. dones, 
and, but two years later than the birth of Radha- 
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® Allow me to correct here a slight mistake in the trans. 
lation of my note as givenon page 51, 1. 5, infra; “ long 
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kAntaDeva. The queationsregarding the Chaturan- 
gakridd itself are now keenly debated with ns. as 
the beautiful and excellent work of Dr. Antonius 
van der Linde, Geschichteund Literatur des Schach- 
epiels (two large vols., Berlin, 1874), has drawn to 
it anew the attention of the learned, aa wellas the 
public at large. It would be very welcome it any 
new information on this noble play, the invention 
of which does so much credit to the imaginative- 





ness and speculative power of the Hindu mind, 


could be got from Sanskrit sources. Dr. Biihler 
informs me that the manuscript of the Mdna- 
eolldea. in his possession (see vol. IV. p. 83), which 
contains a chapter on it, is too defective to admit 
of a restoration of the text. 


I am, dear Sir, truly yours, 


A. WEBEE. 
Berlin, 13th April 1876. 





COINS. 

Sir D. Forsyth lately obtained some gold 
Byzantine coins (from a. D. 408—668) from the 
ruined cities round Kashgarh, and a few large and 
old Chinese coins, with very elaborate inacriptions 
nct yeb deciphered. The most interesting is, how- 
ever, a coin with, on one side, a loose horse within 
a circle, and, onthe margin outside the circle, a 
Bactrian-Pali inscription, which Mr. E. Bayley, from 
arubbing sent to Calentta by Generai Cunning: 
ham, reads as Mal:drdjasa rdjadehrajassa Mahdta- 
hose (Sp\aramayaea. The Spis doubtful, but as 
the preceding word commonly occurs as & title 
of Spalirises in the coins hitherto known 
(Prixsep, ii. 204), there can, he thinks, be little doubt 
as to the correctness of the reading. But the 
curious point about the coin is that the other side 
is entirely filled with an inscription in old Chinese 
not yet deciphered. Among some silver Gupta 
coins obtained by Miss Baring at Faizfbid, and 
presenied by her to the British Muscum, there 
is one very perfect Toramana, with a com- 
plete inscription and a date. This coin will be of 
interest, since Mr, E.. Thomas's reading of the 
name Toramana on one of the coins of the later 
Gupia dynasty (Prinsep, i. p. 339) has recently 
been doubted by Prof. Kern. . In Col. Gardner's 
collection of coins, which Mr. Bayley has examined, 
there are several interesting Kishmirian coins 
which supply four new kings: viz. Parva Gup- 
ta, Tribhuvans Gupta,R&ma Deva. 
and Raja Deva, besides one or two names not 
yet deciphered. Gencral Cunningham has been 
working at the Barabat Te and has now re- 
covered all that has been preserved, including 
eee ra 
afterwards” is a good deal more than “ bat af second hand”, 
“ erat secnndar,” as the origival has. 
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three gates and most of the railing. The local 
zamindars have preseited the sculptures to the 
Indian Government, and it is hoped that they 
will soon be safely lodged in the Museum -at 
Calcutta. The great merit of these sculptures is 
that the seulptor has been kind enough to label 
nearly all of them, so that they are easily identi- 
fied. Alarge uumber of them represent scenes 
from various jatakas, or stories of Buddha’s former 
existences. Amongst other interesting pieces of 
sculpture is the medallion bust of a “ Raja of 
Himavat,” whose name, unfortunately, is lost. 





NOTE. 


Astory similar to that quoted against ‘‘ Persian- 
ized Hindi” at page 189 of the June ‘part of the 
Antiguary is charged against the Vaniya method 


of writing Gujarati. The message received was 


“SS DWioy HA WAY to | SE $2 
which was read as 
siz mey HQ WULB As £2 B. 
(Uncle has died to-day; and aunt bewails him.) 
But it should have been 
Bl MAR AA BA sy BRB 
(is at Kot). . 
C. E.G. C. 
oo alluded to i in p. 189, nate: has also several 
here is an epigram of (we think) the younger 
Role ton 


 * * Gescones * * * 
Queis nihil alind est vivere quam bibere” 


and we remember having read somewhere of certain Tre- 
bizondian envoys who gave unintentional offence by the 
greeting “ Semper bibat Imperator.”-—Hp. ] 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Generat Report on the Administration of the Bombay 
Presidency for 1873-74. Printed at the Government 
Central Press : Bombay, 1875. 


The red-letter chapters of last year’s ‘Beport, 
which contain most of the matter interesting to 
readers of the Indian Antiquary, are not re- 
published this year, which ad regards the article 
on Physical Geography is perhaps prudent. Dr. 
Wilson’s paper upon castes and languages, which 
we republished last year (vol. IIT. pp. 221 ff.), is 
one of those thus omitted. This year’s Report, 
howevér, contains a paper upon the climate of 
Bombay by Mr. Chambers, F.R.S,, Superintendent 
of the Observatory at Kulaba-(p. 294), which is 
interesting in many ways, and remarkable for an 
extraordinary derivation of the term ‘‘ Elephanta” 
applied to the thunderstorms which occur pretty 
generally throughout the Presidency (except in 
Sind) at the close of the monsoon (Mr. Chambers 
is mistaken in applying it to the “ mango showers” 
which usher it in, and which are called Rohinichi 
pani), “from the fact of their reaching the town 
of Bombay from the direction of the island of Ele- 
phanta.” The name of the island was given by 
the Portuguese, from the stone elephant which 
formerly stood there, and whose disjecta membra 
now ornament the approach to the Victoria Mu- 
seum. The name of the storms is derived from the 
Haste Nakshatra, or lunar mansion under the 
sign Haste, commonly called-by the Marathas 
‘Hatti Nakshatra.” The Portuguese translated 
the vernacular term iterally, and we ane inherited 
if from them. 

The Archmclogical section (p. 568) we reprint 


nearly in full, to show what has been accomplished 


.and may be hoped for from the liberality of Gov- . 


ernment in this direction. 

“The Bombay Sanskrit Series, edited by Dr. 
Biihler and Dr. Kielhorn, has been enriched by 
three new numbers published during the year. 
Two of these contain new critical editions of works 
which have been published both in India and in 
Europe, and the third is the last number of Dr. 
Kielhorn’s edition of Nagoji-bhatta’s difficult and 


farmous grammatical work. 


“Dr. Biihler went on a three months’ tour in 
Rajputana to search for Sanskrit MSS., and visited 


‘Jodhpur, Jesilmir, Bikaner, and Bhatner. He 


appears to have been particularly successful in 
Jesélmir and Bikaner. In the former town he 
gained access to the ancient library of the Oswal 
Jainas, which enjoys a great reputation among na- 
tive scholars on account of its supposed extent 
and importance. Dr. Biihler says regarding it: 

——‘The MSS. which are now found in the Bhén- 
dar belong to three classes. The first consists of 
palm-leaf MSS., the oldest of which is dated 
Sarnvat 1160, or a.p. 1104, while the youngest 
belongs to the beginning of the 15th century. To 
the second class belong a number of very old and 
beautiful paper MSS. dating from the 14th and 
15th centuries, which, according to the special lists 
accompanying them, are votive offerings given 
by rich'‘pilgrims. The third class contains mod- 
ern paper MSS. which formerly were the property 
of monks who died at Jes&lmir without spiritual 
descendants. 
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“Tt might be expected that a Jaina collection | 


| 


liv: the Jes&lmir Brihajjiianakosha (great store- 
house of learning) would be composed entirely of 
religious books of the sect to which it belongs. 
But that is by no means the case. Fully one-third 
of the MSS. contain Brdhmanical or profane works 
by Jaina :.uthors.’ 

“Dr. Biihler has made arrangements to obtain 
copies of all the important new works found in 
this library. He thinks also that careful collations 
of all the old Brdhmanical ALSS. should be made, 


BOOE NOTICES. 


as the present editions are based on much later | 


and less trustworthy MSS. The total number of | 


MSS. copied or purchased in Rijputina is upwards 
of two hundred. Besides, thirry MSS. have been 


a wan we 


acyuired in Gujarit; several of these have been | 
lent to Sanskritists in India and m Europe; and | 
Dr. Bibler has an edition of the Vikraminkakivya | 


in the press.” 

In the Educational part of the report it is to be 
noticed that the Saper..tendent of the School af 
Art states that “the Ajanti Expedition and ifr. 
Burgess’a oxplorations have ailueced cs returns 
by drawing off some of his best pupils.” As they 
could hardly be better employed, we will not 
Jament over the falling off in the returns, and ub 
is pleasant to obsorve that Mr. Grithths considers 
“the art-experionce gained” to have been “* of great 
practical value to the students who have been 
employed in copying and restoring” the Ajauts 
_paintings, although we regret to observe that 
several of the students employed in the expedi- 
tion have since suffered from fever,—which 
illustrates the dangers and difficulties under which 
resear:hes of the sort are carried oub, and which, 
perhaps, are not always fally appreciated by those 
who have not undergone them. 

“ All the paintings brought frem Aiantad in the 
preceding year were photographed, and the origi- 
nals, after exhibition atthe Town Hall and Vie- 
torin Museun, were sent home to che Indian 
Museum. fhe Gevernment of India have now 
sanctioned a repetition of the expedition at a cost 
of Rs. 5,000 yearly until the work is finished ; 
and since the close of the year under report Me. 
Griffiths has been sent to England to study the 
lutest processes for the restoration of the paintings, 
and to make inquiries as to tho possibility of 
removiug those paintings which nre already partly 
detached, or which could be easily detached.” 

* AncuxoLocy.— During the past year a regular 
survey of the architectural and other arcliwolo- 
gical remainsin the Bombay Presidency was com- 
menced -v Mr. Burgess, ‘This survey originited 
in the despatch of ifis Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
No. 173, of With October 1871, In which it was 
preposed that arrangements should be made by 
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this Government to carry into effect certain sug- 
gestions which had been made for the production 
of a complete work on the Rock-Cut Temples of 
Western India. 

“A detailed scheme was accordingly drawn out 
by the Honourable Mr. Gibbs, was fully concnrred 
in by His Excellency in Council, and recommend- 
ed to the Governmnt of India in this Govern- 


| ment’s letter No. °°°*,, dated 24th July 1873. This 


contemplated the employment of Air Burgess on 


| this special duty for about three years, during 


which tine he was to spend six months of the dry 
weather in the field, and six months at home elab- 
orating the notes he had made during his tour, 
preparing the planus and drawings, and printing 
the photographs. The Government of India had 
in 1868 set apart Ra. 13.00 for this work in the 
Bombay Presidency, and this sum was not exceeded 
inthe scheme proposed. But it was pointed out 
that with more liberal allowance for establishment 
the field work would be carricd on inuch more 
rapidly, and iu the end the work would be proypor- 
tionately cheaper. It was also proposed that the 
operations shorld extend over Haidarabdid, the 
Bertrs and Central Provinces, in addition to the 
Bombay Presidency, and that whilst the main 
object of the survey would be the caves and other 
Buddhist remains seattered over this extensire 
area, carcful surveys of some at least of the most 
interesting Braihmanical and Jaina remains should 
be included. 

«The scheme was sanctioned by the Covern- 
ment of India on the understanding that the ex- 
pense shoul? not exceed the authorized grant of 
Ry. 13,000, and on the condition that the operations 
shonld be restricted to the Bombay Presidency.” 
Thelatter limitation, however, excluded the Ajanta, 
Klora, and other groups of caves just outside the 
Bombay Presidency, and thus rend: red impossible 
the production of 2 complete work on the rock-cut 
temples of Western India. This has been remedied 
siuce, and Haidarib&d and the Central Provinces 
havo now been added to Bombay and Berir as the 
field to be surveyed. 

“Mr. Burgess did not take charge of the duties 
of Archwolugical Surveyor and Beporter till the 
Lith January 1874, aud his actual work in the ficld 
did not begin till the 3nd Kebruary. He eoneluded 
it on the 16th April, as, owing to a thunder-storm, 
he apprehended his materials might be injured by 
rin. His firsh season was thus a very short one. 
and in addition he had other difficulties to contend. 
amiinst. Ile states that the means at his disposal 
were too limited for the organization ofa proper 
staff, and that the allowance for photography in, 
partienlar was manifestly Inadequate.” 

* On the whole, however, it uppears that a coud 
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beginning has been made, and the amount of work 
done in so short a time is considerable. 
gess coufined himself during the season to the 
Kaunarese districts. The caves at Badimi and 


Aibolli or Aiwalli, of which hitherto so very, little | 


qwas known, were surveyed, as alao the ancient Jaina 

and Saiva temples at Beledm, Pattadkal, and 
pee alli; and such other places of importance in an 
archaological point of view as were easily accessible 
were also visited.” ‘“*Between 30 and 35 imscrip- 
tions were copied, some of them very successfully, 
by paper casts. 54 photographs in all were taken. 
The foilowing list of them is here given, as it 
shows in a brief spac? the field over which the 
operations of the year extended :— 

1. Belgath.—Temple No. 1, outside the Commis- 
sariat Stares. 2. Temple No.. 2, inside the Com- 
missariat compound. 3. Roof of Temple No. 2. 4. 
Inner door of the same. 5. Gateway of th: fort. 

6. Old Temple at Konur. 7. Konur.—Temple of 
Mahdlingegvara on the Ghatprabha. 8. Temple 
of Maéh4lingesvara from the west. 9. Inscription 
in the same. 10. Falls of Gokaik, and Temples. 11. 
Cromiech or Dolmen No. 1, near Konur. 12. No. 2, 
in the jungle. 13. No. 3, in a field. 

14, Kadarolii—Old Temple in tke bed ofthe Mal- 
prabha. 15. Inscribed stone or SilagAsanam in the 
village of Kadaroli.* 16. Sdmpgiéth Mosque. 17. 
Bail Hongal,--Old. Temple 18. Ssundatti. A 
Silasdsanam. 

19. Hulii—Front of the Temple of Panchalinga 
Deva. 29. Side view of do. 21. Old Temple on the 
face ofthe hill. 22. Old Temples at a tank. 

23. Manacli.—Temples of Panchaliigesvara. 
24. ‘Sculptured stones in the same, 
sisanam at Panchalingésvara. 

26. Badimi—Front ofCavel. 27. 18-armed Siva 
&c. at Cave I. 28. Front of Cave IL 23, Visbnu, 
&c. in the veranda of Cave II. 30. Cave ITT. 
fromthe north-east. 31. Cave IIL. from the north- 

-wesb. 32: Cave IIT,—Pilaster and sculpture at the 
east end of the verands. 33. Garuda and figures 
unger the roof of the entrance, with brackets of 
central columns of the veranda. 34. West end of 
the veranda with figure of Nrisifiha, Jo. Kast end 
of the veranda with Vishnu on Ananta. 36. 
Variha with Prithvi. and pilaster with the old 
inscription.} 37. Virabhadra at the west side of the 
cays. 38. Cave [V.—The Jaina Cave. 39. West 
end of the veranda and figure of Parévanitha, 
columas, &c. in Cave IV. 40. Hast end of the 
veranda; a Jima, columns, &. 41. View of the old 
Fort of Badami with several Temples (from two 
points). 

42, <Aiholjii—Brahmanical Caye and Monolith. 


* Sov vol. I. p, 141, 
Vide ante, p, 115. 
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| 43, Figures in the south corner of the Care. 44. 


Sculptures in the Brdhmanical Cave, north corner 
of the hall. 45. Ditto east corner. 46. The Durga 
47, Pillar in. the porch of the Durga - 
Temple. 48. Door of the same. 49.. Sculptured 
slabs lying outside. 56. ‘Siftha, &c. and corner of 
basement of Temple. 51. Two inscriptions onthe. 
gateway of the same. 52. Columns in one of the 
old deserted Temples in the village 683. Ruined 
Gateway toa Temple near the village. 54. Group 


| of Temples and Dolmen atthe same place. 


“In his Report, which has been separately 


| printed,” at. the India Office, illustrated by 21 


photographs of buildings, &c., 6 of inscriptions, 
and 29 plates of plans, details, inscriptions, and 
sculpiures—Myr. Burgess has “given a detailed 
description of the remains he visited during the 
“He is of opinion thet the materials 
which he has yet. collected do not adequately 
represcnt the antiquities of the Kanarese country, 
but only open «p a ficld which would repay a 
much wider and more detailed survey.” 

“The antiquarian researches of Mr. J. F. Fleet, 
C.&., are also deserving of mention. During the 
year under review he examined the inscriptions at 
Gadak, in the Dambal Téluka of the Dharwa.l Dis- 
trict, and published an account of them, together 
with a transcription and translation of the largest 


' of them,§ which relates to che kings of the Hoysala 


dynasty. He afterwards employed himself in pre- 
paring for publication some inscriptions previously 
collected relating to the Ratta chieftains of Sdun- 
datti and Belgas, the Yadava kings of Devagiri, 
and the Vijayanagara dynasty, andin the early part 
of 1874 copied some fresh inscriptions at Naregal 
in the Dharwad District, relating to chieftainsofthe 
Sindavarhéa, subordinate to the Chélukya kings.” 
His paper onthe Ratta chieftains of Saundattiand 
Belgéth is printed in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Loyal” Asiatic Society, vol. %&., 
but the others are not yet ready for publication. 
“Finally i6 may be mentioned that it is now 
proposed to carry out a scheme for the collection 


‘and preservation of ancient Kanarese inscriptions 


‘which was suggested by His ‘Grace ‘the Duke of 


| Argyll in his despatch No, 4, dated 27th January 


1870. This scheme contemplated the employment 
of a competent scholar to revise the transcripts of 
the Kunarese inscrjptions, prepared by Sir W. 
Eliot, and to add others not included in tho 
collection, and it was suggested that when the 
revision and udditions are completed, the bulk.of 
them should be printed in India in modern Kana- 
Frese ; only those should be photolithographed 
which, in the opinion of the editor, present doublo 
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t See vol. IIL. p. 305. 
§ See Ind. Ant. vol. II, pp. 296-303. Ep. 
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readings, or are interesting for their great anti- 
quity. Ina minute recorded by the Honourable 
Mr. Gibbs on the 4th June last, it is proposed tha: 
the work be divided into tio portions-—;}; the 
cop7ing the inscriptions; (2) their decipherment 
anil publication. As regards the first pertion it is 
cousidered that tue best plan is tu have copies (Fr. 
esitinpagie) taken by means of the stout unsized 
paper used ky those sarants «ho have been en- 
gagoi on similar duty in Egypt. Jt is recom- 
ricrded that the second part of the duty should 
ie eutrarted to’ Mr. Ficez.” 

W. FL Srciam, 





Kerrariczanamu, or the Practice of Malubar.—Caient, 

Collestorate Press 119 pp. dtc), 1866. 

This smail pamphlet con:uius the sixty-four 
Anadcharams, also called the sixty-four Achdrams ; 
for although they are Andchiirams in the larger 
portion of the Presideney, they are considered 
Achérams in the land of Kerala or Malabar—origin- 
ally the country now comprised under the names 
of Kanara Malabar, Cochin, and Travankor—the 
narrow strip between the Western Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea, stretching from Gokarra in North 
Kanaré to CapeKumfri. They are prezepts given 
by Sri Sankardcharya of Sriigeri—oue of the most 
celebrated teachers of the Vedanta philosoph;— 
after consulting the Diarmagdstra. They arc em- 
bodied in twenty-six Sansirit éiokas. These every 
Malayali considers himself strictly bound to attend 
to and revere. 

In the pamphlet—printed, as the title-page and 
preface tell us, for the edification of the public—are 
also given Malayalam equivalents for the Sanskrit 
words m the Slokas, with a rendering in Malayalam 
in parallel columns. Before, however, giving an 
abstract translation of the Achdrams, something 
regarding the author may be interesting. 

Sankarichirya.was the son of Mah&deva or Siva 


by a Brahman widow. From his very boyhood he- 


was well instructed, so that in time he became the 
most learned man of his day, to whom all looked 
up for instruction and advice. As he was born of 
a Brihman widow, the Brahmans of the village 
refused to jc.n in the ceremonies attending his 
mother’s death. On this oecasion he therefore 
dag tho pit (kémakuada), cut the body of his 
mother inte pieces and burnt them. The cere- 
monies‘ that ought to be performed by a junior 
member of the family were done by Sidrds, so that 
from this period began the custom of “no cere- 
mony for Brihmans without the assistance: of a 
Sadra,” and vice vered. 

By order of the sage Govinda Sany&di, Sanks- 
rachary2 wrote & history of Kerala in 24,000 
granthame. 


Oe te ee, eee ee a ie ote ii 
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He divided the Malaydlis into G& or 72° fj scets, 
assembled the sixty-four village Brahmans, al- 
lotted their particular duty to each class as well 
as to other castes, laid down rules for the daily 
observance of each andevery class of his division. 
and fixed penalties on those whe iufringe the 
caste privileges. 

This great man was noted even during his day, 
There is a large and celebrated pagoda at Tiruvet- 
thor, four miles to the north of Madras. buiit by 
hic followers, where worship is still offered to the 
gods by Malabar or Namburi Brahmans. 

Buchanan notices the three ogpeurances of Sah- 
karachérya in his Journey trough Mysore ana 
Jfuilubay, vol. IT. G1 sedition of 1807). 

Being the cHspring cf a god, he is considered 
Gr lucaruation of the deity himself, and several 
wonders are attributed to him. The fcllowing is 
an abstract translation of each of the precepts. 
embodied in twenty-six dlokas :— 

1. Do not clean your teeth with a stick. 

2. Do not bathe (ina tank) with the clothe: 
you wear, 

3. Do not wipe your body with the cloth you 
have worn. 

4. Do not bathe before sunrise. 

5. Do not cook rice, &c. before bathing. 

S§. Donot use the previous day’s water—liter- 
ally, the water drawn and “xept (in a vessel) the 
previous day. . 

7. Do not think of the attainment of any parti- 
enlar object when bathing. 

8. Do not use the rerainder of the water in 
the vessel kept for one purpose for another. _ 

9, Bathe if you touch certain low castes—Sd- 
dras,—lit. He who desires holiness, or not to be 
polluted, should bathe whenever he touches low- 
caste men, &. 

10. Batheif you approach certain lower castes— 
Chandélas (pariahs). 

11. Bathe if you touch wells and tanks touched 
by the Chandilas. 

12. Do not tread with your footon the ground 
cleaned with a broom before water is sprinkled 
on if. 

13. This is the mode of putting holy ashes 
on the forehead :-—-A Brihman should make a 
figure in the form of a long gépi, as Wi 
Kshatriya a semi-circle, as ww; Vaisya a 
circular figure, as ; and a Sddra three parallel 
lines, a8 =. 

14. Repeat to yourself the wanframs when per- 
forming any ceremony of which a siantra is an ac- 
companiment. 

15. Do not cat stale rice, i.c. do not eat m the 
morning what has been prepared ine previous day. 
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16. Donoteat the wehchhishta (what remains 
in the dish after one’s meal is over). 

17. Donot eat what has been offered asnawedya 
to Siva. | 

18. Do not eat meals served with the bare 
palm; ie. rice, ghee, and curry must be served 
with a spoon-like utensil. 

19. Do not use buffalo’s ghee and milk for 
homes (sacrificial ceremonies). 

20. Do not use buffalo’s ghee and milk for 
obituary auniversaries. 

21. Take your meals so that there may be no 
remainder at the end on (J) the leaf, (2) the hand 
when each morsel is swallowed. 

22, Do not chew betel-leaf when you are un- 
clean. 

23. Lead the life of a Brahmachéri (after the 
Upanayana ceremony), perform the homes, and 
the sixteen various ceremonies prescribed for him. 

24. Give the dues in the shape of many pre- 
sents to your tutors. 

25. Do not recite the Vedas in Aiaped and. 
strocts. 

26. Do not sell females, in marriage. 

27. Do not stick to any vow solely for the 
attainment of any one aim. 

28. If a female touches a girl who has just 
attained puberty—before the holy water (pun- 
yaha) is sprinkled on her—she must bathe before 
taking her food, being unclean. If a male Brah- 
man does so, changing the holy thread and 
purification by holy water are requisite. 

29. Brahmans should rot weave. 

30. Do not wash your clothes yourself. 

- 31. Kshatriyas, &c. should not—Brabmans only 
should—worship Rudréksha beads or the Higa 
of Siva. 

32. Brahmans shonld not accept the manga’ 
offerings of a Sadra’s érdddha. 

33. Performance of Sriddha is necessary for a 
deceased father, father’s father, mother’s father, 
and their wives. 

34. Performance of griddha on full-moon days 
is necessary to ingratiate the Pitris or ancestors. 

25. Perform the supindé ceremony at the pre- 
scribed. time. 

36. Krep your head unshaved for a complete 
year, as @ vow,.on the death of your father and 
mother. 

37. Death anniversaries are to be performed 
by reference to the nakshatra (lunar mansios} on 
which the person died. 

38. If you become polluted by a female relative 
bringing forth,at the time when you are to per- 
form a sapindd ceremony,. perform it after the 
pollution has left you, not otherwise. 

3. An adopted son should perform the anniver- 


ee: 


sary ceremonies of the deaths of his natural father 
and mother. 

40. Theo corpse should be burnt in the person’s 
own soil, not in that of another person. - 

41. Sanydsis should not.see women. 

42. Have always a love and regard for the 
fatare world. 

43. Do not perform ériddhas 
SanyAsis. 

44, Br&hnan women should not see men other 
than their husbands. 

45. Brahman females should not stir out (of 
their houses) without maid-servants. 

46. Wear only white clothes. 

47, Do not bore a hole in your nose. 

48. -If a Bréhman drinks (liquor) he loses his 
caste, 

49. If a Bréhman takes to wife another (z.e. 
other than his wife) Brahman woman, he-Inses his 
caste. 

50. Within the walls of a pagoda, idols should 
not be consecrated, nor temples endowed to the 
ghosts of ancestors who have died violent (or ac- 
cidental) deaths. 

51. Sadras should not touch the idol in ¢ 


for departed 


pagoda. 

52. What has been offered to one deity can- 
not be'again offered to another. (The same object 
should nat constitute offerings to twa neperate 
deities.) 

53. Marriage cannot be performed without a 
koma, or burnt-offering—the casting of clarified 
butter, &c. into the sacred fire as an offering to 
the gods accompanied with prayers, and invoca- 
tions according to the object of the sacrifice. 

54. A Brihman should not worship another 
Br&éhman lying prostrate on the belly. 

55: Neither is it proper that they should wor- 
ship (make namaskdra) to another, 7.¢. ofa different 
caste. 

‘56. Do not perform the sacrifice of the cow. 

57. Such a state of things should not exist 
that some are Saivas and some Vaishnavas. The 
Keralaites are to hold both in equal ;zneration. 

58. Wear only one holy thread—puna-nul. 

59. The eldest son alone can marry. 

60. The offering tothe pifrfe should be of rice. - 

61. Kshatyiyas, &. in performing their érid-. 
dhas should consider uncles in the place of fathers. 
(Brahman). 

62. Among the Kebatriyas, é&c: succession to 
property is in the line of nephews. 

63. Widows should observe the rules of san- 
yiisa (strict celibacy). 

64. There should be no saff. 

N. Sayguxxr Wanrrag. 

Ernakolam. 
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BY REV. F. T. COLE, TALJHARI, RAJMAHAL. 
The Tale of Kanran and Guja. 


Kk? NRAN and Guja were brothers ; ofthese 
two Kanran was the elder. They used 

to go every day to the jungles for the purpose 

of digging up roots, on which they subsisted. 

One day Kanran said to his brother, “ Look 
at the sun and tell me how high up he is.” Guja 
having mounted a tall tree looked. over the 

ys of the other trees in the jungle, and 
perceived one of the heavenly bodies setting, 
and in the opposite direction another msing : 
from this he concluded that it was drawing 
towards evening. 

They again ses to work and dug up a quan- 
tity of roots. In thus doing they soon be- 
came yery weary. Suddenly the thought struck 
them, “‘ We have dug up the roots, but where 
is the fire by which to cook them?” Kanran 
then said to his brother, “ We are in a fix; 
what shall we do?” The younger brother 
again mounted a high tree and took a good 
look round, to sce if he could discover any signs 
of a fire in the distance. After some time he 
saw a slight glimmering of light. 

Deseending quickly from the tree, he said 
to his brother, “‘I sce a light shining in the 
distance.” Then, tying up their roots, they 
immediately sct off in that direction. With 
great difficulty they reached the spot, and 
discovered that it was a fire burning before a 
cave. Going nearer, they saw that the cave 
was a tigcr’s lair, and saw a large tiger inside. 
Calliug to the animal, Kanran said, “ Unele, 
is any one at home?” Tho tiger replied, 
“Yos, nephews, I anr here; come in and sit 
down, I have killed a fat ox and am now eating 
him.” -They said, “ We have been busy all 
day digging up roois, bnt aro unable to cook 
them for want of a fire.”’ ~ 

Tho tiger, after having finished his repast, 
came outside the enve, and the three seated 
thomselves around the fire. Tho brothers 
then. roasted theiy roots and asked the tiger 
whether he would not join them in their supper. 
Taking some pieces of charcoal from the fire, 
they handed them to the tiger, keeping the 
roasted roots for themselves. The tiger re- 
marked, “I can’t manage to cat these without 
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& great deal of crnuching, but you seem to eat 
them as if they were quite soft.’’ The brothers 
answered, “We picked out those that were 
well baked for you, and are contenting our- 
selves with the half-cooked roots.” Having 
finished supper, they proposed asking one 
another riddles. The tiger said, “Can you 
tell me the meaning of this—One I will eat for 
breakfast, and another like it for supper?” The 
brothers, heariug this, feli sure it was some- 
thing connccied with them, but, pretending not 
to understand, they replied, “ O uncle, we cannot 
tell. As you have puzzled us, we will also 
try and do the same to you—One will twist the 
tail, the other will wring the ear.” The tiger 
also perceived that this was said with regard to 


him, and in great terror was about to make 


lis escape, when Kanran seized his tail, which 
in the ensuing struggle was twisted off. This 
the brothers roasted, and found it a delicions 
morsel. As tho tigcr was escaping, the bro- 
thers said to cach other, “If he goes to the 
river, we shall not be able to follow him, bnt 
if to the hills we shall be able casily to secure 
him.” The tiger, overhcarmg this cényversa- 
tion, fled towards the river. This was exactly 
what the brothers wished, for they knew that 
if the tiger escaped to tho jungle they woald 
be nnable to overtake lim. 

On the following day they set out in the 
direction of the river. Following the footprints 
of the tigor, they found him in a small patch of 
jungle close to the water. They concerted a 
plan, namely, that Kanran should hide behind 
a tree, while Guja drove the animal in that 
direction. Being thus driven from his hiding- 
place, the tiger was caught by the lier-in-wait, 
and was beaten to death by the brothers, as 
they supposed. They tied his legs to a pole 
and were carrying him to their home, when 
they perecived that he occasionally opened his 
eyes.- Putting him down they again beat him 
till they thought he was dead. After : 
him a. little further they noticed that he still 
opened his cyes. Giving him another severe 
beating they concluded that he must be now 
dead. But finding they were again mistaken 
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they gave it up in despair, threw him down 
and left him. Being at some distance from 
home, they went to a waterfall to quench their 
thirst, and afterwards climbed up a tél tree 
which grew on the banks of the water, and 
there they remained for safety during the night. 

The tiger, being left alone, released himself 
and set off to call together his tiger acquaint- 
ances, in order to be revenged on the brothers 
who had thus so grievously il-treated him. 
They assembled in Jarge numbers and searched 
for a long time for Kanran and Guja, but m 
yain, Ait length, becoming tired, they gave up 
the search and began to abuse the poor tailless 
tiger in no measured terms. 

The tigers, impelled by thirst, went to the 
waterfall to drink. It so happened that the 


tailless tiger went close to the very dl tree in . 


which the brothers were seated. ‘Seeing their 
shadows reflected in the water, he exclaimed, 
“Come here, they are drowned in this deep 
water.” The other tigers inquired, “Are you 
serious, or are you making fun of us? If you 
are joking you shall suffer for it.” Finding it 
was true, they ordered the tailless tiger to dive 
into the water and fetch ont the brothers. 
The tiger dived till he was tired. At last, being 
thoroughly exhausted, he got out of the water 
and saw the reflection of the men as plainly 
as before; again he dived, but with no better 
success. Being completely worn out with his 
exertions and very cold, he began to sneeze. 
While in the act of doing so, he happened to 
look up, and there he discovered the brothers 
quietly scatud in the 7é/-iree. . 
Having annoynced this fact to the rest of the 
tigers, they held a general consultation as to 
how they might reach the brothers. The tail- 


less tiger at length suygosted the following. 


plan :—“ Let us stand one on the other,” said 
he, “till we get high cnongh to reach them.” 
This plan being approved by ‘all, they. directed 
the tailless tiger to take his stand at the bottom; 
then they climbed one upon the other, till they 
could almost touch the brothers. At this crisis, 
Kanran called out to, his brother, “Give me 
your axe, J. will kill the tailless tiger.’ The 
latter, hearing this, struggled to mako his 
escape, and in su doing upset the whole party, 
who were restiug upon him, while they in their 
fall crushed the poor tailless tiger to death, 
and overcome by terror they fied. ‘Afler this, 








the two brothers descended from the tree and 
began to cut up the dead tiger. Kanran seieci- 
ed some of the most delicate parts for his own 
share, but Guja seized the entreils, MKanran, 
seeing this, asked his brether ~7hy he was so 
foolish as to choose the entrails 22d to leave the 
rest. Guja quietly replied, “ Brother, J um quite 
satisfied with what I have.’ Then they took 
their departure, and after travelling some” dis: 
tance found a suitable tree on which to rest. 
It so happened that 9 king’s son was just 
passing on the way io his father-in-iaw’s house, 
in. order to fetch home his wife, and he lay down 
to rest uxdar this sarie tree. 

All this time Guja had been holding the 
entrails of the tiger m his hands. At Jasi he 


‘said to his brother, “I can’t keep this any 


longer.” Kantan answered, ‘‘ What shall we do 
then? Ifyou let it fall, we shall be discovered 
and shall certainly be killed.” At length, Guja, 
unable to ‘hold it any longer, let it fall on 
the king’s son who was lying fast asleep at the 
foot of the tree. Awakened by the blow, he 
arose, greatly dismayed at seeing blood, &e. 
upon his body, and imagined that some accident 
must have happened to himself; he therefore 
hastened from the spot. His servants, seeing 
him run at a mad pace, immediately followed. 
The two brothers quickly came down from the 


-tree and began to plunder the baggage, which 


had been left behind in the fright. Kanran 
seized upon the finest garments, while Guja se- 
lected a large drum. Being upbraided by his 
brother for thus losing such # splendid oppor- 
tunity of enriching himself, he replied, ‘‘ Brother, 
this will suit my pursose,” 

They now proceoded o: their journey. Guja 
was so much pleascd with his drum that he 


-kept on beating it all day long. Unfortanately 
the drum-head split and thus was rendered 


useless. Dut Guja. instead of throwing it 
away, continucd to carry it-about with him. 
Afterwards they fonnd « bees’-nest. Gnja re- 
freshed himself with the honey and tilled bis 
drum with bees. Having done this, they. cou- 
tinued their journey, iill they arrived. ata river- 
ghit. When the villagers came ont at eventide 
to draw water, Guju ict fly some of his bées 
amongst them. The peuple, being much stung, 
ran home and told how that two strangers hed 
arrived and had greatly annoyed them by allow- 
ing bees to sting them, The villagers. headed 
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by their chief and armed with bows, advanced 
to the attack, determined to be avenged upon 
the strangers. They commenced shooting, but 
the brothers, hidden behind their dram, re- 
mained unharmed. After all their arrows had 
been shot, Guja opened the hole of his drum, 
and the bees streamed oui likea cart-rope. The 
Villagers now prayed to be released from this 
plague of bees, and their chicf promised to give 
one of them his danghier ia marriage, also a 
yoke of oxen and a piece uf land. Gnja then 
calling his bees forced them ayain-intc the drum. 
The chief performed his pron:iise. Kanran was 


1 
i 


married to his daughter, and he cultivated the | 
' with him the meat and rice. He had not gone 


land which-his father-in-law gave him. 


* ] 
One day, for some reason, Kanran was ov- ; 
afterwards learned, were processional thieves. 
' He divided his meat and rice with them, and 


liged to leave home for a short time, and upon 
his departure gave Guja this parting injane- 


tion :-—“ If,” said he, “the plongh beeome az : 


any time entangled in the ground, and the ox 
be unable to get along, strike it with your axe.” 
Guja imagined that his brother was speaking of 
the ox, so when the plough became entangled 
he struck the ox with his axe and killed him, 


instead of cutting away the obstruction, as his 


brother had intended. Fanran, returning home 
about this time, was informed by his wife of 
what had happened. Upon hearing it, he be- 
came greatly enraged, and ran to the spot, in- 
tending to kill his brother. Guja, however, be- 
coming aware of his brother’s intention, imme- 
diately snatched up the entrails of the ox and 
fied. Seeing a tree having a large hole in the 
trunk, he got inside, having first covered himself 
with the entrails. Kanran, arriving at the 
spot, thrast his spear into the hole repeatedly, 
and when he drew if ont he percoived that it 
was smicarod with blood. Ho exclaimed, “I 
have spearcd iim to death, now he won’t kill 
any more of my oxen,” and returned heme. 
Gujo was not at all hurt, tho spear not 
having touched him,—the blood was not his, 
but that of the ox. Waving satisfied himself 
that no one was near, he came out of the hole, 
and erept seerctly into his brother’s house. 
Climbing to the top of the honse, he sat there 
perched npen one of thebcoams. A little while 
afterwards Kunran entered, bringing with hin 
portions of tho flesh of the slain ox, also somo 
rice. Having closed the door, he commenced 
to offer a sacrifice to his brother Guja’s memory. 
The usual ceremonies haying been performod, 


: 
| 
| 
! 


he addressed the soul of his departed brother 
in the following manner:—‘*O Gaja, receive 
these oferings. I killed you indeed, bnt don’t 
be angry with me for doing so. Condescend to 
accept this meat and rice.” Gnuja, from his 
hiding-place, replied, “Very well, lay them 
down.’ Kanran, hearing this voice, was greatly 
astonished, but was afraid to look in the direc- 
tion from which the sound proceeded. Going 
out, he inquired of the villagers as to whether it 
was possible for a dead man tospeak. They 
told him that such was sometimes the case. 
Whilst Kanran was talking to the neighbours, 
Guia escaped secretly by a back door, taking 


far Before he encountered some men who, he 


they became great friends. Guja became their 
companion in their plundering expeditions. 
However, afterwards coming to words, they 
beat Guja severely, tied his hands and feet, and 
were carrying him off to the river with the 
intention of drowning him. But on the way 
they were compelled by hunger to go in search 
of food, and not wishing to be burdened with 
Guja they set him down bound under a tree. A 
shepherd passing that way, and attracted by 
his erying, inquired who he was and why he 
was crying. Guja answered, “I am a king’s son, 
and am being taken against my will to be married 
to a king’s daughter for whom I have not the 
slightest affection.” The shepherd answered, 
“Tam indeed sorry for yon, buat let me go 
instead of you, I will gladly marry her.” So 
the shepherd quickly relcased Guja, and allawed 
himself to be bound in his place. The thieves, 
soon afterwards returning, took up the sapposed 
Guja, and in spite of the shepherd’s protesta- 
tions that he was not Gaja they threw him into 
the river. In the meantime Guja fied, driving 
before him the shepherd’s cows. Tho thicres 
afterwards met him again, and sceing the cows 
inquired of Guja whence ho had procured them. 
Guja answered, “Don’t you remember you 
threw me into the river? there it was I got 
all these. Let me threw you in too, and you 
will get as many cows as you wish.” This 
proposition mecting with general approbation, 
they suffered themselres to be bound and thrown 
into the river, where, as a natural gonsequence, 
all were drowned. 
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THE TWO BROTHERS: A MANIPURI STORY. 
BY G. H. DAMANT, B.A, B.C.S. 


i try there lived a kingnamed , for the king, and they were married, and he 
Picracheniy ay fae was called ae brought her to the palace, After she had been 
Manjuri. He had a very Jarge and beautiful | there some days she began to think that there 
palace. One day the queen took a stool into |. was NO use in her remaining with the king, 
the courtyard and sat down. Now it happened | because Turi and Basanta, the children of his 
that the mate of a sparrow was just dead, leav- | first wife, were still alive, and if she had any 
ing two young ones only hatched nine days,and | children they would not ascend the throne, and. 
he, thinking he could not bring them up alone, | that she must hit upon some plan to kill them. 
determined to take another mate: so he searched | So she thought over it all day, whether she was 
and brought one, and built her a nest in the | eating, ‘drinking, sleeping, or walking, till at 
courtyard, and put her into it with the young | last she devised ‘a scheme,—to pretend that che 
ones of his first mate, and then went away to | was iitand could only be cured by bathing in 
look for food. In the meantime the new mate, | the blood of Tari and Basanta. So she called 
remembering that the young ones were not-) a wise man and said to him aside ina solitary 
Hers, pushed them out of the nest with her feet, | place,: “I have called you in because I am ill, 
and they fell in front of the queen, and their | and you must tell the king that I shall soon be 
bodies split open and they died. well if [bathe in the blood of Turi and Basanta.”’ 
Anangi Manjuri was very sorry to see this, | Saying this she took gold and silver from the 
and thought to herself, “ When their wives die, | treasury and gave it him, and from that day 
men have very little consideration. for their | she gave up eating and drinking, and pretend- 
children and grandchildren. IfI die, my hns- | ed to be ill; and when she had not eaten for a 
band will take another wife, who will treat my | month her body was very thin and emaciated, 
little sons Turi and Basanta justin this way,and | and she seemed to be really ill, The king 
will ini them.” So she wept very much, and | ordered the wise man to be called, and sent a 
took the two young sparrows and showed them | slave tc fetch him, and when. he came the king 
to the king, and told him how they had perished, | told him to examine the qucen and sce what 
and asked him not to treat her sons in the same | was the matter with her, and to give her medi- 
way if she died. The king told her she was | cine to cure her. So the wise man examined 
not likely to die, and promised he would never | the queen, and came back and told the king that 
ili-treat her sons; and the young sparrows he | she was very ill, and would cortainly die unless _ 
threw away. she was properly treated. The king told him 
Five years after this the queen’s time came, | to apply proper medicines, but he said the 
and she foll ill and died, and the king was | remedy could not be obtained, so it was of no 
much grieved, more especially as his sons were | use thinking about it. The king pressed him 
so young. is distress was so great that for | very much to tell it, and promised that he would 
many days he would not hear of marrying really have it done, whatever it was. So he said, 
again, but his men and women slaves continu- | “ You must kill your two sons Turi and Ba-~ 


ally urged him to tuke another wife, saying 
there was no prosperity in a kingdom in which 
there was no queen, and all his subjects said 
the samo thing. At last the king could no 
longer withsteid their entreaties, and consent- 


ed, and told thom to look ont for a suitable. 


match for him. During this time his two sons 
had become old enough to, play at hockey* 
and were continually amusing themselves at 
the game. The subjects found a suitable wife 


santa, and mako.the queen bathe in their blood, 
and she will be cured.” When the queen heard 
tho wise man say this, she pretended to be very 
ill, and rolled from side to side in her bed eall- 
ing out “I am dying, Iam dying,” The king 
could not help believing her, and ordered his 
sons to be killed. Now the two boys, with their 
slaves, were gone out to play at hockey, and 
other slaves, were sent to look for them ;. 
but they, being tired with play, had gone 





Se ee OE eee een yo 





* The national game of the Manipuris: it is sometimes played on horseback, and sumetimes on foot. 
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into the honse of the woman who nursed 
them while their mother was ulive, to drink 
some water, and the slaves, armed with dace 
and bows and arrows, came and found them 
there, and told them how the king had ordered 
them to be killed that the queen might bathe 
in their blood. Turi, who was a litile the 
bigger, wept very much at hearing this, and 
lamented his ill fate, but his younger brother 
Basanta did not understand that he was to be 
killed, and went on playing. So the king’s 
slaves put Turi and Basanta in front of them 
and went away. On the road Tauri -said to 
them, “Sirs, do not kill my little brother, 
only kill me; he does not understand anything 
about it, and you see he is still laughing.’ 
He fell at their feet and entreated them much, 
till at last they felt pity for him, and one of 
them proposed to let the boys go, and kill 
a dog and pat its blood in a chunga and take 
it to the king instead. The other slaves agreed 
to this; and all went together into a lonely 
forest, where they killed the dog and released 
Turi and Basanta, telling them they ‘musi 
never return to the kingdom, as the king their 
father wonld suppose them to be dead. So 
they returned to the king with the dog’s blood, 
and told him it was the blood of his sons, and 
he made the queen bathe in it, and as there 
was nothing really the matter with her she was 
very soon well, anc. the king was much pleased ‘| 
at her recovery. 
In the meantime Turi and Basanta travelled 
a long way, and became very hungry and 
thirsty, so that they plucked young leaves off 
the trees to eat. They journeyed on till san- 
set, when they stopped beneath a tree for the 
night, and the elder brother told the younger 
to lie down and he would keep watch. The 
younger brother spread his cloth on the ground 
and was soon asleep, while Turi sat at the foot of 
the tree and collected some wood, and strack a 
light by rubbing sticks together, and made a 
fire. Now a pair of parrots had perched in that 
tree, and about midnight the cock called to 
the hen: “ Listen, wife! What will happen to 
the man who eats you?” And she answered : 
“The man who eats me will first experience 
great distress, and afterwards great happi- 
ness; but what will happen to the man 
who eats rho eats you?” The cook replied : “He will |'sccn a8 ion = ?” The cock replied : “He will | 





_— 


be very bappy and will be made king.” Turi 
heard all that the two parrots had said, and 
he took a knife from his cloth and made a 
bow and arrow, and killed both of them at onc 
shot, and they fell to the ground. 

He roasted them while his brother Basanta 
was still asleep, but, as he did not wish to eat 
them both himself, he put them aside till his 
brother should wake. 

A little after midnight he became very sleeps 
and, as there were many tigers, bears, and wild 
boars in the jangle, he woke his brother and 
told him to keep watch, but he was so sleepy 
himself that he quite forgot to eat the birds he 
had roasted. Basanta afterwards found them, 

and, thinking his brother had put them there 
for him, he put the cock aside and ate the hen, 
which was fated to bring sorrow upon him, and 
when he had finished eating, morning came. 
Turi rose up, and Basanta said he had eaten 
one bird himself, and put the other aside for 
him: so Tori ate the one by- which happiness 
was promised. After they had eaten, the two 
brothers set out for another country, and tra- 
velled together for a long way till the sun be- 
came very hot, and Basanta feeling thirsty 
asked. his brother for water, but Turi told him 
they could not find ij there on the top of a 
mountain, and they must-go on a little further. 
So they went on till Basania grew so hongry 
and thirsty that he could not move another 
step, and he sat down on the mountam and 
asked his brother to search for water for him, 
and Tari went to look for it. 

Now the king of that country was dead, 
and his principal elephant had gone into the 
jangies to search for anew king.* Tari, hearing 
the sound of water, had gone in the same diree- 
tion, and as he was coming down the sile o! 
the mountain he met the elephant, who deter- 
mined to make him king and stood before hin in 
the path. Turi went to one side to pass, but the 
elephant followed him to the same side and 
then sat down in front of him, and continued 
to follow him and sit before him, so that the 
boy might climb on his back. Af last Turi told 
him that he was going to search for water 
for his brother Basanta, and asked him to leave: 
the road. The elephant told him to climh 
on his back and he would take him; bnt as 
‘soon as Turi mounted, the animal took hin. 


* This was a common custom, aaa ee ee to be so: conf. Jad. Ant. vol. "This was a Couman Gustom, or atalleventslavapposed tobeso:cnf.ind.Ant.vol TILpt 
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straight towards the country where there was ‘ 


no king. Turi wept very much at the thought 
of leaving his younger brother in that desert 
place to die for want of water, and he tore the 
cloth he was wearing into small pieces and threw 
them down to mark the road, and called on all 
the gods to protect his brother ; and all the time 
the elephant continued to take him away. 

In the meantime Basanta wondered why his 
brother did not return, and began to think a tiger 
must have killed him. And so he remained 
for about eight hours, but still his brother did 
not come; and he lamented his ill fate, not 
knowing what to do all aione in that jangle, nor 
in what direction to go, but he determined to 


try and find his brother at all hazards. So he. 


33 


started on his way crying, “ Brother, brother 
all through the forest, but as the elephant was 
taking him away to be aking Turi could give no 
answer. In the course of his search Basanta 
came on the footsteps of his brother and the 
tracks of the elephant, and could not help think- 
ing that the beast must have killed him. A little 
way further on he found the pieces of cloth; he 


did not understand that his brother had thrown. 


them down to mark the way, but thought the 
elephant after killing him must have torn his 
clothes to pieces. 


Now the elephant had arrived with Turi in 
the country where there was no king, and all 
the people turned ont to see their new ruler,— 
women, youths, old men, all assembled to greet 
him, and prepared sweetmeats, pdn, betelnut, 
rice, oil, incense, ght, and lighted candles, and 
filled pots of earth and brass with water, and 
put thom before him, and, wishing him hap- 
piness and prosperity, prostrated themselves be- 
fore him. Turi was so pleased to find that the 
elephant had not taken him away to kill him, bat 
to put him on the throne and give him men and 
women servants, that he quite forgot his brother 
was lefi in the jungle, and he began to sit in 
court.every day, and was just and merciful ; and 
in this way a month passed by, till Basanta, 
tracking his way by the pieces of cloth, came to 
his brother’s capital. As he had not eaten for 
a long time, he was very thin, and dirty besides, 


and for clothes he wore the bark ofa tree; and, . 


standing at the door of the palace, he asked the 
porters whether they had heard or seen anything 
of his brother Tari,- They were so muchdispleased 
at hearing their king spoken of in such a way 
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that the jemadar ordered the others to beat him 
with a cane. He seized their hands and feet and 
implored them not to beat him any more, so the 
jemadar went and told the king that there was 
a madman standing at the gate, and asked what 
was to be done with him. The king ordered him 
to be put in jail. So Basanta was taken away and 
thrown into prison, where he remained a long 
time; and he thought he must be fated to endure 
ali these hardships, and, as he expected to die 
soon, he was constantly praying to God. One 
day a merchant who lived in that place deter- 


‘mined to go and trade, and he attempted to push 
bis empty boat from the river-bank into the 


water, but conld not move it; two or- three 
hundred men then tried, but they could not get 
it in; ten elephants pushed it, but they could 
not manage it, At last the merchant, not know- 
ing what to do, told the king all about it, and 
how he had been informed in a dream that if he 
offered a human sacrifice the boat would move, 
and he asked the king to give hima man for 
the purpose. The king, not knowing it was his 
younger brother, ordered themadman to be given 
him: so the servants gave Basanta to the mér- 
chant, who took him away to sacrifice him. 
Basanta was much distressed to hear it, and 
told the merchant that he would drag the boat 
into the water, and the merchant promised not 
to kill him if he conld'do it. So Basanta went 
to the boat and said, “If I am a trne man, 
move,” and he thought on God and pnt his 
hand on the boat, and, as soon as he touched 
it, it went into the water. When the merchant 
saw it, he thought Basanta could be no conimon 
man, so he invited him to go with him to trade, 
thinking that he would be usefal if they came 
to any place where the current ran very strong. 
So he loaded the boat with merchandize, and, 
taking Basania with him, went te another coun- 
try to trade. 

When he arrived at the place, he fastened 
his boat to the bank and went to shore. Now 
the king of that country had a very beautiful 
danghter whom he wished 40 marry: so he sent’ 
out invitations to kings in many different coun- 
tries and built a house for the marriage, and there 
was a great commotion. The merchant went. 
to the king to sell his goods, but the king told 
him that he had no time to look at them then, 
but would do so in two days’ time after the 
marriage. So the merchant agreed to remain, 
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thinking that the princess might perhaps choose 
him for her husband. On the appointed day 
kings’ sons came together from every side, and 
the merchant pnt on his grid and silver orna- 
ments; and Basanta went with him, taking a 
mat to sit upon, and they each sat down in their 
appointed place. Then the princess, with- a 
gurland of flowers in her hand, came and stood 
in the midst of the assemhiy, and each of the 
kings’ sons hope that she might choose him. 
Basanta was sitting on a dirty cloth behind the 


merchant hoped she might choose him ; but she 
passed him by, and put the zarland on Basanta’s 
neck, saying s":e chose bim for her husband. 
When the kings’ sons saw it, they all laughed 
at the princess’s father be cause she had rejected 
bheio and chosen a 2ctuvasn slave; and he was 
30 ashamed that he ceiebrated the marriage at 
once, and gave his dangbter what she had to 
receive, and sent-her of with her husband. 
The merchant told Basani« +o bring the mat he 
was sitting on, and they ail three went away 
to the host. Now the merchant had privately 
determined to kill Baganta aad marry the king’s 
danghter, so he ordered his servants to push 
out into the middle of the river, where the 
stream was running very strong; and when they 
had reached a very wide river, where the car- 
rent was mostimpetuor, she merchant gave 
Basanta a Jcté and told him to draw some 
water, and as he was stooping over the side of 
the boat he pushed him into the water. But 
the princess saw it, and though she was weeping 
much she threw her husband a pillow, which he 
caught, and it supported him. 

The merchant told Basanta’s wife that he 
intended to keep her to wait on him, bai she 
was wuch distressed and told him noi to touch 
her for three years, and after that she would 
live with him. The merchant entreated her 
much, and attempted to seize her, but she 
prayed that he might be smitten with leprosy 
and die if he did so; and he desisted, thinking 
that at any rate every one would believe that 
she was his wits, ard thet her husband was 
dead and would never return: so he took her 

io his own house. Meanwhile Basanta, sup- 
ported on the pillow and straggling with the 
waves, had swom to shore, and was drying 
himseifin the ean. Near the place where he 
landed -lived an cid couple of dhobis, and the 


: 
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wife vame down to the zidt and saw Basanta 
lying there. She cailed to him, bat he gave 
no answer, so she went and toid her husband 
that a man was dying at the ghd#, and they 
both went and lifted him up, and took him to 
their own house, where they lighted a fire and 
set him near it. 

Now they had been for a long time much 
distressed because ihey had no son, and they 
wished to adopt Basanta, so they persuaded him 


| to remain in their honse. 
mezchant, and as the princess came near, the | 


In the meantime Basanta's wife, from excess 


| of grief, gave up eating anc sleeping, and be- 
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came much emaciated, and the merchant again 

asked her to be his wife, but she refused and 

told him not to touch her for three years or 
he would be reduced to ashes; he thought 

no one else conld marry her, so when he reached 
home he made her live in a separate house, 
and put a guard over her, and kept her with 

great care. And all this time the washerman 

and his wife treated Basanta very kindly. Now 

Tari was king of the country where they lived, 

and the merchant requested him to order each 

village in turn to supply men to guard his wife ; 
and when it came to the turn of the dhobis' 

village to suppiy a man from every two houses 
the headman ordered the washerman to go. 
But Basanta, when he heard of it, offered to 
go in his place, and he and the other watchman 
went and sat in the honse where Basanta’s 
wife was, and talked together, and the other 
man asked Basanta to tell him a tale. Now 
Basanta had recognized his wife, bat he was 
doubtful whether she remembered him: so he 
began to tell all his adventures, and when his 
wife, who was lying on the bed, heard him tell 
how he had swum to shore supported by a 
pillow which his wife had thrown him, she knew 
he was her husband, and sho said she had 
prayed much to God, and he had promised to 
restore him to her; and she teld him to relate 
his story next day in the presence of the king. 

When the morning came she told the merchant 
that she wished to go before the king, te hear a 
story which ithe man who was on guard had to 
tell, and she promised to marry the merchant 
as soon as she had heard it. He was delighted 
with her promise, and went to the king to 
ask him to give notice that a story would be 
told; the king did so, and every one assembled 
to hear the story, sitting in his appointed 
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place, and Basania’s wife told her husband to 
begin. So he told the whole story which has 
been narrated here, and when he had finished, 
the princess seized his feet and began to weep; 
and the king recognized his younger brother 
and embraced him, and banished the merchant 
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to another country, and severely punished the 
doorkeepers who had beaten Basanta; and 
he took him to the palace and appointed him 
commander-in-chief, and the two brothers con- 
tanned to live together in great happiness, while 
the saison proved to be a most devoted wife. 


METRICAL TRANSLATION OF BHARTRIHARIS NITI SATAKAM. 
BY PROF. 0. H. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 


The pratse of Destiny. . 

Under Vrihaspati’s own eyes 
Entrenched on heaven’s height, — 

Wielding th’ artillery of the skies, 
Followed by gods in fight, 

Indra, in spite of all his skill, 
Has seen his host give way ; 

“Strength nought avails —To whom she will 
Fortune assigns the day. 


Our fates, our minds, dépend on deeds 
Done in the gsoul’s careat, 

But each can gain the wit he needs 
By careful conduct here. 


A bald man felt the sun’s fierce rays 
Scorch his defenceless head, 

In haste to shun the noontide blaze 
Beneath a palm he fled : 

Prone as he lay, a heavy fruit 
‘Crashed through his drowsy brain : 

Whom fate has sworn to persecute 
Finds every refuge vain. 


When sun and moon eclipsed I see, 
‘And elephants in bonds, 

And wise men vexed with poverty ; 
I own, my soul desponds. 


No wonder sages figure Fortune blind ; 

She first creates.a hero to her mind, 

Whom all men own the glory of the age, 
Then breaks her model in her childish rage. 


if thorns and briars bear no leaves we do not 
blame the Spring, 

Nor yet the Sun, if blinking owls fly not tin 
evening, 


That chdiaks gape in vain for showers is not 


the cloud’s disgrace ; 
Fate’s sentence written on the brow no hand 
can e’er efface. 


(Continued from p.71.) 


The pratse of Works. 
Why honour gods, who must submit to Fate, 
Or Fate, who gives but what our deeds have 
won P 
Upon our deeds alone depends our state, 
By these exalted, as by these undone. 


Mighty are works, which Brah 
within the egg,* 
Which forced e’en Siva, skull in hand, from 

house to house to beg, 
Made Vishnu throngh ten tedious births his 
- deity disguise, 
Which daily bind th’ unwilling sun to wander 
through the skies! 


Our merits in a former life 
Preserve us in the midst of foes, 

In woods, flood, fire, in peace and strife, 
On Ocean waves, and mountain snows. 


Kindness can turn the bad man’s heart, and fools 
convert to wise, 

Make poison into nectar-juice, and frionds of 
enemies, 

Bring distant objects near: then strive that 
talisman to gain, 

Nor set thy heart on glorions gifts acquired 
with endless pain. 


ma’s self confined 


Before he act, the man of sense 
Looks forward to the consequence, 
For heedless acts infix a dart, 

That rankles in the tortured heart. 


In emerald vessels tallow boil, 
And light the fire with spice, 

With golden ploughs turn up the soil 
And then sow worthless rice, 

Thus wiser far than if thou spend 
An easy life on earth ; 

Since all things must on works depend, 
Why throw away. thy birth? | 


* The two halvea of which subsequently becaine Heaven and Earth. Conf. Aristophanis Aves, 695.) 
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What though we climb to Meru’s peak, ,soar 
bird-like throngh the sky, 

Grow rich by trade, or till the ground, or -art 
and science-ply, 

Or vanquish all onr earthly foes, we yield to 
Fate’s decree; 

Whate’er she nills can ne’er take place, whate’er 
she wills must be. 


Whoe’er of merit hath a plenteous store, 
Will savage woods a glorious city find, 
With gold and gems abounding every | 

shore, 
All regions blissfol and all people kind, 


Some verses of an opposite tendency.* 


What is the use of living with the wise ? 


As well be friends with those that truth de- . 


spise. 
Whe loses time suffers no loss at all, 
Who justly deals shall find his profit small, 
Count him no hero who his sense subdues, 


THE DVATASHARAYA. 


Once in a way the earth is blessed 
With one who breaks no bitter jest, 
But kindly speaks and all commends, 
Faithful to kinsmen, wife, and friends. 


Though scorned the man of constant soul 
Preserves unchanged his self-control, 

In vain men trample on the fire, 

For upward still its flames aspire. 


That hero whose obdurate breast is steeled 


’frainst sidelong shafts of love and anger’s fire, 
Nor devious drawn with cords of vain desire, 


: Might stand against three worlds in open field. 


| Whee'er with gentle nature charms 
_ ‘The world, all hurtful things disarms, 
_ Finds flames as mountain streamlets cool, 
And Ocean calm as summer pool, 
| The lion as the roe-deer meek, 
Mount Meru but a tiny peak, 
| A cobra but a wreath of flowers, 
And poison-draughts like nectar-showers. 


A virtuons wife’s no blessing one should , Great-hearted men would sooner part with life 


choose, . 
Knowledge is not a jewel men retain, 
And sovereign sway’s @ burden on the brain. 





Than honour, as their mother ever dear, 
To which ‘in evil days they still adhere, 
Nor wage with self-respect unholy strife. 


THE DVAIASHARAYA 
{Continued from p. 236.) 


The Thirteenth Sarga. 
After this Bar bart} presented goid, jewels, 
&c.—many presenta, to the Raja to secure his 


favour. He began to serve Jayasifiha, as all 


the Kshatriyas served him, and molested no ono 
in the country ; and without waiting Jayasiiha’s 
commands he devoted himself to the protection 
of the sacrifices, so that Jayasiiha was greatly 
pleased with him. 

One night the Raja went out privately to see 
the state of the city. He heard the wise prais- 
ing the Raja, and the Thags abusing him. He 
went on'to the house of a fisherman, and 
wandering thence he reached the banks of the 
Sarasvati. He found himself next in a great 
jangal, where, at night, the owls were killing 
the crows. In this jangal Jayasitha saw a 
pair—a man and wonian.. The Raja arked the 
man, ‘“‘Who are you? Who is the woman 
with you? And why are you wandering about 


@ This is only 
+ Styled V 


to the first stanrs. 
the lord of Ujjain, ine copper-plate 


| in this terrible jangal at this season?” Hoe 


answered, “There is a city in Patal named 
Bhogadvatipuri, whera dwells the Naga 
Raja Ratnachuda, whose son Kanaka- 
chuda Fam. I came hither because of a 
quarrel witha Niiga Kuavars, named Daman, 
with whom I was studying.” 

Then Jayasitha gave assistance to this Ka- 
nakachuda. ‘The Niga then granted a boon 
tothe Raja—‘ You shall conquer the whole 
world.”. He then returned with his wife to 
Pital, and the king went back to the city. 

The Fourteenth Sarga. 

King Jayasiiha went out in the morning to 
make salutation to the Devaandthe Guru. He 
exercised his horse and went out on an elephant 
to take the air, bat being wakeful he did not 
sleep, 80 no one knew that he wandered about 
at night. The Raja by this practice of wander- 
ing about at night subdued fo himself the 
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datei Sarhvat 1266, belonging to the the Royal Asiatic Society 
—see RAs Mélé, vol. 1. p. 66. 
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Bhutas, Sakinis, and others, learned many 
mantras, and from what he saw at night he 
would call people in the ne ees and say, “ You 
have such an uneasiness,” “Yon have such 
2. comfort,” so that people thought that he knew 
the hearts-of men, and must be an avatdr of 
a Deva. 

One day a Yogini came from Ujjain to the 
king at Pattan, and began to hold a discussion 
with the Raja, saying, ““O Raja, if you desire 
great fame, come to Ujjain and humbly entreat 
Kaliké and the other Yoginis, and make friends 
with Yasovarma, the Raja of Ujjain,* for 
without him you cannot go to Ujjain.” 

Jayasinha said tothe Yogini, “I will seize that 
Yaéovarma and make him aprisoner: there- 
fore, if you like, go and give him all the assistance 
youcan. Ifthis Yasovarma fly to save his 
life it is better, otherwise I will encage bim likea 
parrot. If yon do not assist him, all the service 
you have paid him will have been waste of 
labour. If I do not conquer Yasovarma, I 
will be your servant. Ifyou do not fy hence like 
a female crow, I will eut off your nose and ears 
with this sword.” Thus saying he turned out 
the Yogini. 

Then Jayasiiha quickly prepared to g9 to 
Ujjain,t and collected his army from village 
to village. He advanced towards Ujjain by daily 
stages of eight kos, and conquering the rajas 
that he passed on the road he took them with 
him. On the way he broke down the tops of 
many monntains to level the road. A Bhill 
Raja attended Jayasitiha at thistime. J ayasiiha 
was pleased when he saw this Bhil] Raja and 
his army, like the monkeys in the army of 
Rimachandraji. The B hills were dwellers in 
the mountains; therefore when a mountain 
came in the way, though the place were a 
terrible one, they would quickly mount it. 
They climbed trecs, too, to get at the fruit to 
eat. Wherever there was a terrible cave they 
would enter intoit. They pursued wild animals 
to catch them. Ifas they went, on account 
of the throng, they could not get a road, they 
would go on without one. Jayasifiha’s army 
on arriving at Ujjain encamped on the Si pri 
river. His servants made known to Jayasiitha 
that the tents + were pitched, wi with the horses fast- 
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y of the ‘Ujjain pri ‘princes, as given in the 
ier is as follows :—1. ja Bhoja Deva : 2. 
. Nararatma, died Samrat 1190: 4. Yaso- 
THA; Ajayavarma, Sathvat 1 200-1235, &e. 
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(SeprempBer, 1875. 
ened on one side, and the details of the eneamp- 
ment. Then the courtezans, putting on clothes of 


. varied kinds, came and danced before Jayasifiha. 


Jayasifha sent certain Bhutas, Pretas, de. 
a, gainat Ujjain, to cause annoyance. Many 
warriors with slings began to cast stones against 
Ujjain. Some went and broke down the moat 
of Ujjain, and some that saw it said nothing. 
When Jayasifiha knew of this he did not forbid 
it, thongh it was done without his orders, be- 
cause it pleased him, and be had thought ‘of 
ordering ib. 

Yasgovarma prepared to fight to protect 
Ujjain, and came with his Pradhan; bat the sun 
had gone down, and Jayasifiha was employed: 
in the evening service. When it was dark, 
Jayasiiha went out alone to see the environs 
of Ujjain. He wentto the Sipr A river, where 
there are Devasthans and places of pil- 
grimage called after the Rishis. He saw therea 
company of women, and knew them to be Yo- 
gints, Jayasiiha knew that they intended to pre- 
pare mantras to cuuse his death. The Yogin'is 
attacked the king, who fought with them, thongh 
he was not pleased tu contend with women. 
At last they pronounced that they were pleased 
with him, and that he should conquer Ya éo- 
varma. The king returned to his army, and the 
next day seated ina palki he entered Ujjain, and 
seizing Y-asovarmua, imprisoned him, and 
brought all Avaytidesa with Dh Ar under 
subjection to himssif. Afterwards Jayasiiha 
seized and imprisoned a raja of the country 
near to Ujjain named Sim, and several other 
rijas. Some of them he eaged like birds, some 
he chained by the neck like cattle, or by the 
legs like horses. 

The Fifteenth Sarge. 

Then Jaya sii ha with his Bhayad returned 
from Milwa. On the rad several rijas 
brought their daughters to be married to Jaya- 
sidha, and treated him with great respect. The 
rijjas and others who plundered pilgrims he 
slew or drove out from that place, and made 
the place without fear. Afterwards Jayasifiha 
lived fora time at Siddhapur, and built the 
RudraM #la onthe banks of the debe aah 
where.the river flows eastwards.[ Jayasiiiha 
also caused to be built at Siddhapar cS temple 


Conf Jour. As. Soc. Beg. vol. V.p. 880; vol. VIL p. 736 
mh R. oe Soc. vol. I. p, 832; 
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of Mahavira Sva&mi, and he served the 
Satigha there. J ayasithe went after this to aak 
_ the Rajas of Panch4ldedéa (himself travelling 
on foot) to do pilgrimage at Somanatha. 

Many Brahmans werewith him, The kingarrived 
at Deva Pattan in a few days and beheld 
Somanaths. He gavé dakshind to Brahmans. 
The Raja of Deva Pattan, when he heard of 
Jayasinha’s coming, went to meet him with his 
son, his brother, and family. He brought Jaya- 


sifiha to his court, and worshipped him with ma- - 


dhupush, &c. Jayasitha worshipped Somanatha 
with jewels of many kinds. He gave didn to 
Brahmans and other Yachaks, and dismissed 
them ; then he sent his own servant away and sat 
alone to meditate. Mahadeva then appeared to 
him visibly and promised him victory over all 
rijas. The king entreated that he might have a 
son. Mahadeva then told him tbat his brother 
Tribhuvanapala’sson Kumirapila 
should sit on his throne. The god then became 
invisible. 

After this Jayasitiha with great splendour 


ascended Gjrnar,* and went to the temple of’ 


Neminatha and worshipped there. 

He wentthence toSinghapur,tthe Brih- 
mans village, and finally returnedioPattan. The 
king caused to be made the Sahasralinga 
tank,f and also many wivs, wells, tanks, Deva- 
mandirs, gardens, &c., and ut the ianks he estab- 
lishéd saddvratas. He established also schools 
for learning the Jotish-sdstras, Nynya-dastras, 
and Puréznas, and he cansed a hinndred and eight 
templesof Chandika Deva and others, to 
be built at that tank. 

At last Siddharaja, recollecting what 
Mahideva had told him abont Kumarapala’s 
succeeding him, took the vow of “ashan.” The 
next day, reflecting on the god, he went to 
Swarga (a.p. 1143). 

The Sizteenth Sarga. 
Afterwards Kumarapala mounted the 


throne of his uncle. Brahmans performed «dhi- 
sheka. On Jayasifiha’s death the Raja of the 


Sapad Laksha Desa,§ whose name was 
An &, supposing the government to be new and 
Kumiarapala to be weak, quarrelled with 
him. The people also that lived on the banks of 
the Saivahdra Be Leghtoua with him. Ana 


ae Ris Mala, vol. Lp. ii. 

+ Or Sthor, ib. Pp. 174. $ Ib. pp. 111, 117. 

§ Nagor, Mirntunga styles him Andka, the grandson of 
“Vise Deva Chauhin.e Ras M4l, yol. 1. pp. 184-186. 
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‘was called Raja of the North, and Kumi- 
rapalas of the West. Ana began to make 
friends of Vallal the king of Avanti, 
and of the Rajas on the benks of the Para 
river, and of the Raja of the country on the 
west of Gnjarat. He held out threats, too, 
that when he had conquered Kumarapéls he 
would conquer them unless they joined him. 
The Gujarat sovereign, knowing the Sapid 
Laksha Rajo was advancing, prepared for 
him. In Ana’s army there were several rajas and 
chiefs skilled in foreign languages. Ana Raja 
first made an attack upon the west of Gujarat. 
Kuméarapiila’s spies made this known to him, 
informing him also that the Raja of Kan tha - 
g im had joined Ana, and that a leader ofhis own 
army, Chahad,® intended todo so. Theysaid, 
too, that Ana was well informed of the state of 
Gujarat by traders who were in the habit of 
coming to this country, and that Vallal, the 
Rija of Ujjain, was to attack Gujarat on his 
side when Ana made his attack. Kumara- 
p4la was much enraged when he heard this. 

At that time the Pattan pecple ealled Ana 
“Raja of Kasi”: they said that he had been 
as it were the servant of Jayasinha, and was 
only now beginsingto be xnown. Vallal had 
joined him, and the Raja of Pataliputra, 
who was “like a jackal.” Ana’s army was led 
by a Brahman named Rika. 

KumarapAla was joined hy several rajas 
and by K ol is (Kolala)}—very celebrated horse- 
men—who assembled from all sides. Many wild 
tribes also joined his army. The people of 
Kachh, his tribuiaries, jomed him (whose 
horses were splendid), with the Sindhis 
also. Kumfrapdla advanced towards Abu, and 
was there joined by the mountain people 
dressed in the skins of deer. The Raja of 
Abu at this time was Vik rama Siagh. The 
men of Jalandhardega (Sailor) followed 
him : he looked on Kumirapils ashis lord. He 
came to meet Kumirapila and said:—‘ Vish- 
vamitra Rishi produced our Parmara 
race to rule in this place, nevertbeicss you have 
a tribute (4zr) upon us+ still we are prosperous. 
These Kumiaris (Levis) that dwell on Abu 
are not subject to you, yet as your predecessors, 
kings of the Solaiki race, have protected | 

je 


Mentioned in 2 copper: plate ie the Jain Library at 
Nadol dated Sov. 1214; Mirutungs says it was Wahad 


that joined Ana.—Rés Matt, vol. L pp. 187, 427 
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them, they remembering this benefit sing your 
‘praises, Here is Vadishtha Rishi’s her- 
mitage, and the country is called one of eighteen 
hundred villages. In the midst of this Abu is 
the pure river Mand&kini; here too is 
Achalesvara Mahadeva: here the means 
of attaining mokeha have great success. Here is 
a great’place of Rishabha Deva, which is 
much worshipped by pilgrims. On this Abu it 


is always cool, so the people dress themselves in . 


lions’ skins. Here there are mines of various 
kinds, so that people are wealthy ; famines do not 
occur, disease is hardly known. On this Abu 
many Bhills live who are skilful as guides, also 
cultivators, saldts, painters, gamblers, too, many 
of them: there are mines of stones, mines of 
jewels.’ Here is a forest called Sa dval, suchas 
is not to be met with even in Swarga. Sia- 
dhuka and other Devis dwell therein. Apsa- 
rasas also come here to sport. People come 
hither from foreign countries every year to 
celebrate Srt MAt&’s festival. Here grow 
good crops of barley and rice, and my income is 
lakhs of rapees, out of which I too every year 
keep Sri Devi’s festivals.: On the mountain is 
the excellent river Varnasa: you should 
encamp on the banks of it. Scholars come hither 
from foreign lands to learn Sanskrit.” 

After this speech the Raja entertained Ku- 
marapila as a guest with flowers, sandal, &ec. 

The- Seventeenth Sarga. 
Description of night, &c. 
The Highteenth Sarga. 

Afterwards Kumadrapala set out from 
thence : a white umbrella held over him denoted 
his royal rank. When Ana Raja heard of Kn- 


marapitla’s arrival he prepared to fight, His min- 


ister, however, counselled him against engaging, 
saying that he should not have left Marwar 
toattack Gujarit; but Ana Rija did not approve 
of his advice, supposing he had been bribed by 
Kumirapila. Meanwhile the noise of Kumara- 
pila’s force was heard as it emerged from under 
the shelter of the mountains. 

The soldiers of Ana Rija shot arrows at 
Kumirapiila’s army. The king of Nagor took 
his bow and arrows. There were in the army 
leaders of twenties and thirties called Mah &- 
bhats, and of thousands called BhataRAjas. 
The battleraged. The army of Ana, though led 
by Chatrapatis,.was driven back by the 


Gujarat army. Ana then rushed on Kumirapila, 
who said to him, “If you are a brave warrior, 
how isit that you bent the head before Jayasifihé ? 
It proved assuredly that you were knowing. If 
I conquer you not, it will be to tarnish the fame 
of Jayasifha.” The two sovereigns fought ; the 
armies, too, closed, the Gujaratis led by Ahad 
the minister, and their enemy by the Maniri 
GovindaraAja. AtJast an iron shaft strock 
Ana and he fell to the earth, Then his chiefs 
submitted to Kumirapala. 
The Nineteenth Sarga, 

Kumirapala, having strack Ana, remained 
some days on the field of battle. He was now 
advised that he should win fame by subduing 
Vallal, as Jayasitha had by conquering 
YasSovarma. Ana offered a danghter in 
marriage to Kumarapala with horses and ele- 
phants. The kmg complained that Ana, had 
committed an offence not to be pardoned, in 
having slain wounded men. However, he ac- 
cepted his proposals and returned to Pattan. 

Afterwards the Gor of:Ana Raja was sent 
to .Anshillapur with Jalhana, who was duly 
married to Kumarapala. 

News was brought to Kumirapila that Vi- 
jaya andK rishna, the two Samanis whom 
he had sent to oppose Vallal when he him- 
self advanced against Ana, had gone over to 
the king of Ujjain, and that that monarch was 
already in his territory advancing on A na hil- 
lapur. Kumarapala, assembling his troops, 
went ‘against Vallil, who was defeated and 
struck from his elephant. 

The Twentieth Sarga. 

Then Kumaérap ala forbade the sacrifice of 
life, and thus with his brother Mahipdla 
Deva, and that brother's son Jayadeva, lived 
happily. The Brihmans, too, that sacrificed life 
in their Yaguas were forbidden to do so, and began 
to offer sacrifices of grain. This order was obey- 
ed also in Pallidega, so that the Sanyaéis, 
who used deer-skins for a covering, found it 
difficult to procure any. The people of Pan- 
chiladega, too, who had been: great ‘de- - 
stroyers of life, being subjects of Kumiirapala, 
were restrained from destroying it. The trade 
of those who sold fiesh was put a stop to, and 
three years’ income allowed to them in com- 
pensation. Tho people of the countries about 
K &8i, however, continued to take life.* 


* Rds Mald, vol. I. p. 195. 
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Kumiarapala also ordered his ministers : ara’ 


that they should bring none of the property of 
those who died without heirs into his treasury. 
People when they heard this proclaimed that 
no raja had ever done so great a deed as this. 

Afterwards it was reported one day to Kx- 
miirapala that the temple of Kedaresvara 
Mahadeva*® was old and falling down. 
Kumarapals said that it was a disgrace to the 
Khas Raja of Kedar that he plnndered 
the pilgrims and yet did not even repair the 
temple. He ordered his own minister to have 
the temple repaired. So also he caused the 
temple of Somanatha to be repaired.f 

He erected also temples of P& drévanatha 
at Anahillapura, and placed in them ephatika 
images. He also caused a temple of P Aréva- 
naitha to be built at Deva Pattan. He 
called the temple he had built at Anahbillapar 
the Kumira Vihdra. Both that and the 
temple of Deva Pattan were so splendid that 
many people came to see them. 

Afterwards one night in a dream Mahideva 
said to the Raja that he was pleased with his 
service and wish to reside at Anahillapura. 
Therenpon the Raja built there the temple of 
Kumirapilesvara to Mahideva.t 


All people praised Kumarapala and hoped 
that he would live for ever, and cansed his era 


. to be established. 


Thus of JineSvara Suri’s disciple Leégajaya 
Tilak Gani’s Draidsherdéya (so named) composed 
by Sri Siddha Hemachandra§, the twentieth 
sarge has been completed. 

‘L. In the Sri Chandravaiiéa arose JineSvara 
Suri, pupil of Sri Varddhaména Achirya, who 
travelled about Gujarit in the reign of Dnr- 
labha Raja. 

2, Jinachandra Suri. 

3. Abhaya Deva Suri, who lived at Kham- 
bhits and composed many works. 

4. Jina Vallabha Suri. 

5. Jina Datta Suri. 

6. Jinachandra Suri. 

7. dinapati Suri. | 

8. Jinesvara Suri, at the order of whom 

9. His disciple Lesibhai Tilak Gani composed 
this book. Lakshmi Tilak Kavi composed a 
fika on the work and amended it. This book 
was completed in the year Vikrama 1812 (A.p. 
1256), on the day ofthe Divali, at Sri Pral- 
hadan Pattan. May it be for many years 
celebrated in the three Lokas! 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL SENTIMENTS FREELY RENDERED FROM 
SANSKRIT WRITERS. 
BY JOHN MOIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Pa.D., EDINBURGH. 
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99, Atharva Veda, x. 8. 44/] :—Conmsequence 
of the knowledge of the self-ctistent Soul. 
The happy man who once has learned to know 

The self-existent Soul, from passion pure, 
Serene, undying, ever young, secure 
From all the change that other natures show, 
Whoee full perfection no defect abaics, 
Whom pure essential good for over satcs,— 
That man alone, no longer dreading death, 
With tranguil joy resigus his vital breath. 
30.. Raghuvaiéa,x. 15-32:—Hymn addressed 
to Vishnu by the Deities. 
To Thee, creator first, to Thee, 
Preseryer next, destroyer last, 
Be glory ; though but one, Thou hast 
Thyself in act revealed as three. 
~& Ris Matt, wo 1. pps 195, 837. 
+ Ibep 
Tt lb. by Hy 


§ Vide ante, p. 7t,and Ras fata, vol. - +P. pire 
} See Uriy. ‘Sansh. Zeets, vol. LV. p. 2 





As water pure from heaven descends, 
But soon with other objocts blends, 
And various hues and flavours gains ; 
So moved hy Goudnesé, Passion, Gloom,* 
Dost Thon three several states assume, 
While yct Thine essenve pure remains. 


Though one, Thon different forms hast sought ; 
Thy changes are compared to those 
Which lucid crystal undergoes, 


“With colours into contact brought. 


Unmeasured, Thou the worlds dosti mete, 
Thyself though no ambition fires, 
‘Tis Thou who graniest all desires, 
Unvanquished, Victor, Thee we greet. . 
“§ “As the — (afman) is masculine im Sanskrit, I have 
weptured to pat relative pronoun following the word 
t ronder. 
a ‘See Wilson's Pishknn Purina, wok I. p. 42 (Dr. Hall's 
ed), where Rajas is translated ‘ activity,’ and not ‘ prasion.’: 








_ in this threefold churacter. 
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A veil, which sense may never rend, 
Thyself, —of all which sense reveals 
The subtile germ and cause—conceals : 
‘Thee saints alone may comprehend. — 





Thou dwellest every heart within, 
Yet fillest all the points of space ; 
Without affection, fall of grace, 

Primeyal, changeless, pure from sin ; 


Though knowing all, Thyself unknown, 
self-sprang, and yet of all the source, 
Unmastered, lord of boundless force,. 

Though one, in each thing diverse shown. 


With minds by long restraint subdued, 
Saints, fixing all their thonghis on Thee, 
Thy lustrous form within them see, 

And ransomed, gain the highest good. 


Who, Lord, Thy real nature knows ? 
Unborn art Thou, and yet on earth 

' Hast shown Thyself in many a birth, 

And, free from passion, slain Thy foes. 


Thy glory in creation shown, 
Though seen, our reason’s grasp transcends : 
Who, then, Thine essence comprehends, 

Which thought and scripture teach alone ? 


Ungained, by Thee was nought to gain, 
No object more to seek : Thy birth, 
And all Thy wondrous deeds on earth, 

Have only sprang from love to men.* 








* Compare the Bhagavad Gita, ili. 22: “ There is nothing 
which T am beund to do, nor anything anobteined which [ | 
have yet to obtain; and ae I continue to act. 25. As the 
ignorant, who are devoted to action do, so let the wiee man 
also do, seeking to promote the benefit of the world.” 

¢ The literal prose trauslation of this possace isus followg:— 
45. * Glory to Thee, who art first the creator of the universe, 
next its uphelder, and finally its destroyer; glory to Thee 

: 16. As water falling from the. 
sky, though having but one flavour, assumes different fla. 
vours in different boilies, so Thou, assodiated with the three 
qualities [Sativa, Rojas, and Tomas, or Goodness, Passicn, 
and Darkness], assumest [thrue] states [those of creator, 
preverver, and destroyer, according to the commentator t, 
though Thyself unchanged. 17. Inemeasurable, Thou nace 
surest the worlds ; desiring nothing, Thou art the fuller of 
dusinos ; nuconquored, ‘lea ur a conqnernr; utterly todis- 
cernible, Thon art the cxuse of al] thet is discerned, 18, 
Though onc, Thou from one or another eruse assamest this 
or : condition; Thy variations ure compured ty those 
which crystal undergovs from the euntact of diferent 
colours. 19, Thon art known as shiding in [our] hea 
and yet an remot; ay free from affection, 
untouched by sin, primeval, and imperishable. 20. Thou 
knoweat all things, Thyself unknown ; sprang from Thyself 
tor self-existent), Lhon art the seures of all things; Thou 
art the Jord of-all, Thyself without a muster ; though but 

one, ‘Chou sgsumest all forms. QL. Thou art declured +o 
be Ife who is colehrated in tho sever Ndma-hymns, to be Ho 
whe slecpe on the waters of the seven Gceans, whose face 
is Lighted ‘up by the gexh of seven rays (Fire), and who ig 
“the OnO Tesort of the seven worlds. 29, Knowledge which 
uns tao four classes of frait (virtue, pleasure, wealth, and, 


our} hearts, 
Ascetic, inerciful, 
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We cease :—what stays our faltering tongue ? 
We have not half Thy praises sung, 
But all our power to sing is spent.t 


81. Satapatha Brihmana, ii. 2. 2.19:—Results 
of Truth and Falsehood. 


Those noble men who falsehood dread, 

In wealth and glory ever grow, 

As flames with greater brightness glow, 
With vil in ceaseless flow when fed. 


But like to flames with water drenched, 
Which, faintly flickering, die away, 
So liars day hy day decay, 

Till al: cheir lustre soon is quenched. 


32. Taittiriya A wiyaka, x. 9:—Sweet savour 
of Good Deeds: Falsehood to be shunned. 

As far and wide the vernal breeze 

Sweet odours wafts from blooming trees, 

So, too, the grateful savour speeds 

To distant lands of virtuous deeds. 


As one expert in daring feats 
Athwart a pit a sword who lays, 
And walking on its edge essays 
The chasm to cross, but soon retreats, 
With cries, afraid to fall below, 
And trembling stands upon the brink,— 
So let a man from falsehood shrink, | 
And guard himself from future woe. 





A ey eed ender Bay 


final liberation}, the division of time into four yugas [agest, 
the fourfold division of the peuple into castes,—-all these 
things come from Thee, the four-faced. 28. Yogins (devoutly 
contemplative mou), with minds subdned by oxercixe, re- 
cognize Thee, the luminous, abiding in their hearts, (and 
so attain) to liberation from earthly existence. 94, Who 
comprehendy the truth regarding Thee, who art unborn, 
and yet bucomest born; who art passionless, yot slayest 
thine enemics ; who slecpest, and yet art awake? 25, Thou 
art capable of enjoying sounds and other objects of sense, 
of ee severe austerity, of protecting thy ercatures, 
and. of living in indifference to all external things. 26. The 
roads leading to perfection, which vary according to the 
different revealed systems, all end in ‘hes, as the waves of 
the Ganges flow to the qecan. 27. For those peesionless 
men whose leurts are fixed on Thee, who have committed 
to ‘hee their works, Thou art a refuge, so that they escapo 
further mundane births. 28 Uhy glory, as manifested to 
the senses In the carth and other objects, is yet incompre- 
hensible: what shall be said of Thyself, who canst be 
proved only by the authority of scripture and by inference P 
29, Seving that the remembrance of Thee wloue purifies 3 
max, the rewards of other mental acta also, when direct. 
ed towards thee, are thereby indicated. 30. As the waters 
exceed the ocean, and us the beams of light exesed the sun, 
so Thy acts transcend onr praises. 31. There is nuthing 
for Thee to attain which Thon hast not already attained : 
linducss to the world is the only motive for Thy pirth 
and for Thy actions. 39. If tits our hymu now comos to % 
chise after celebrating Thy grentness, the reason of this is 
our exhaustion, or our inability to any moro,-—not that thera 
is any limit (yatta, so-mach-ness, quentitus) to thy attri- 
butes.” These verses Lave nut all been rendored literally. 


Sertemsse, 1875.) 
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33. Mana, viii. 17, and rv. 230.242 :—The only 
ins:parable friend. 
Their virtue is the only friend 
That never men deserts in death: 
As flits away their vital breath 
All other ties and friendships end. 
wor tather, mother, wife, nor son 
Beside us then can longer stay, 
Nor kinsiolk; virtue is ihe one 
Companion of our darksome war. 
Alone each creatnre sees the light, 
Alone this world at length he leaves, 
Alone the recumpense receives, 
Of all his actions, wroug or right. 
His log-ike, cled-hke bedy placed 
Wiciin the sad funereal ground, 
His kinsmen one by one tara round, 
Forsake the spot, and homeward haste. 
His virtue never quits his side, 
A faithful guardian, comrade, guide. 
‘Be then a store of virtae gained, - 
To help when comes our day of doom: | 
We cross the dread and trackless gloom, 
By vivtue’s friendly arm snstaihed.* 
34 Mabdbhfrata, xti.. 12121:—Death is not 
the extinction of the good. 
Let nc one deem the wise are dead 
Who've “ shuffled off tais mortal coil,” 
The wise whose lives were pure from soil, 
Whose souls with holy lore were fed. 
35. Mahdbhitata, xti, 10576, 10581:—Self- 
exiliation and censure of others condemned. 
Himself in men’s esteem to raise 
On others’ fanlts let no one dwell ; 
But rather let a man excel 
' AH other men in doing well, 
And thus command the meed of praise. 


Cft worthless men, in blind conceit, 
Their own superior merits vaunt, 
And better men with failings taunt : 
Reproof themselves with soarn they meet, 


By blameless acts slenc the wiso,— 
Although they no’er themselves exalt, 
Nor yet with other men find fault,— 

To high esteem and honour rise. 

* Sea Orig Sansk, Texts, vol. Lp. $88. The same idea 

is repeated in the MaAdbhirata, xiti. wv. 5105 if, and 13 

briefly alindad to in the Mdrkandeya Purina, L 7. 28. 


Gout. Suphocles, MAiloctetes, 1148-4; and Euripides (Din- 
dorf’s ed.), Tenentie, frag. 1. 





¢ Compara Proverbs, xx. 6; Ruripides (Dindorf's ed.), 
frag. 3; Xenophow’s Memorabilia, L. vil. 1; aud Adechs- 














The odour sweet of virtuoua deeds, 
Though voiceless, far and wide will fly :+ 
To tell his presence in the sky 

The noondsy sun no herald needs. 


By self-applause a fool in vain 

From thers-seeks renown to gain. 

A wise man’s merits, loug concealed, 

At last are surely all revealed. 
Mababhirata, Ui. 2326; Brahma-dbharma, 
ii, 2, 1 :—~The best cure for misfortune. 
Thou savest right ;—for all the ills of life 


owt 
vw. 


No care exists, my fair one, like a wife. 


87. Mahibbarata, xii. 12050-5232 :-—Men should 


eel: permanent blesseduess}. 
The body—is it not like foam 
The tossing wave an instant cresting ; 
In it thy spirit, bird-like, resting, 
Soon fies to seek another home. 
In this thy frail abode, so dear, 
How canst thon slumber free from fear ? 


Why dost thon not wuke up, when all 
Thy watchful enemies ever seek 
To strike thee there where thou art weak, 
To bring about thy long’d-for fail? 


Thy days are numbered,—all apace 
Thy years roll on,-—thy powers decay ; 
Why dost thou vainly then delay, 
' And not arise and haste aw y 
To some unchanging dwelling-place ? 
88. Mahabharata, i. 3095 § -—Truth better than 
suerijice. 
By weighing, troth and sacrifice appraise : 
A thousand sacrifices trath outweighs. 
39. Mahibhérata, xiii. 1544:—The same. 
In oné scale trath, in the other lay 
A thousand Asvamédhas ; try ; 
I doubt if all that pile so high 
Ev’n half as much as truth would weigh. 


40. Panchatantza, i. 21 :—Afer should visit 
foreign countries. 
The incurious men at home who dwell, 
And foreign realms with all their store 
Of various wonders ne’er explore,— _ 
Ars simply frogs within a well. 
tus’a Tiebe, wr. 501 £5 and with y. 10581 comp. Psalm 
“t Cont. James, iv. 14; 1 Peter, v. 8; and the quotation 
‘Vigiandan eat BeTOPCr j 


in Cicere pro Plane. 24, 58:— 
muita cesttico im sunt bonis.’ oh 7 

§ Repeated in xii. 6008, and xii, 36516,—“Let 2 
thonsand Asvamédhas aml tmth be weighed In the bal- 


ance :—{truth exceeds the tususand Aavamedbas.” 
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ARCH HOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 
(Continued from page 163). 


Vi—Buddhist Vestiges in Trichinapatl, 

Madras. 

Kulitale is the kasbd, or chief town, of 
a tilfike of the same name in the district of 
Trichinapalli. It lies on the sonth bank of the 
Kaveri river, 20 miles from the famous old-town 
of Clive and Lawrence, and is now, I believe, a 
station of the South Indian Railway that skirts 
the K av eri, joining the Great Indian Peninsula 
line with Tanjore and Negapatam. About iwo 
miles south of the station, on a wide open 
plain, a remarkable rocky ridge crops up, such as 
is frequently seen on the extensive rolling 
maiddns of the South. It may be 200 or 300 
yards long, of no great height, and strewn with 
enormous boulders, one of which, situated at the 
western end of the ridge, is the most remark- 
able and striking example of the kind I have 
ever seen, being w colossal rounded mass nearly 
thirty feet high, poised on its smaller end, so as to 
resemble 9 pear or top upright when viewed 
from the east, but presenting a different aspect 
and shape on each quarter, as exemplified in 
the plate. Its enormous mass and the very 
small stand it rests on make it an astonishing 
object viewed from any side.* Tho castern 
end of the ridge terminates in a precipitous pile 
erowned with another vast boulder, square and 


broad, also very striking, but ‘of less interest - 


than the other. Between the two the ridge is 
covered with an agglomeration of immense 
masses, some of colossal size, under one of which 
ruus a long deep cave. Tho accompanying 
plate gives a.general view of the ridge and 
boulders, but the point of antiquarian interest 
consists in the square entablature cut on the 
castern face of the first-mentioned boulder, — It 
is well cut, in perfect preservation, and repre- 
sents Budd ha seated, with attendants on cach 
side; an enlarged sketch is given’ on the plate. 
This lonely memorial of a vanished faith ‘is 
entircly ignored and unnoticed by the present 
population. No legend even attaches to it; 
the herdsmen grazing their cattle on the plain 





on. 











* The rock is granitoid. In Memoirs of the Geological 

Surney of India hy Dr. Oldham, vol. iv. pi. 2, pp. 0, 81, 

them will be delincations of ofher grotesque and 
piviking rocky pikes and tors in the Trichinapulli District. 


have no name -for it—that I could discover at 
least ; and it remains a mute witness of Buddhist 
or Jaina ascendancy. Though calling it a repre- 
sentation of Buddha,f it may also be one of the 
Jaina Manus or Tirthankaras, which does not 
seem improbable, considering how long the Jaina 
faith prevailed in the neighbouring Pandyan 
kingdom of Madura. The only other relic 
I could hear of in the Trichinapalli district is a 
large Buddhist or Jaina image, exceeding 


‘life-size, that lies prostrate under a hedge near 


the Vellar river, not far from the point where 
it is crossed by the high road from Trichinapalli 
to South Arkat; the Vellir is the boundary 
between the two districts, and the image is 
covered with the blown sand from the river-bed, 
having only the head,and shoulders exposed, - 
At V olkondapuram, ten miles south of the 
Vellir, often mentioned by Orme, once a tiluka 
kasbd, now a wretched little place, there is a 
small nasty-looking square tank in a temple- 
court that has a Jaina or Buddhist appearance, 
being surrounded with a curions low sunken 
cloister, the roof level with the ground. Memo- 
rials of many creeds and epochs are strangely 
mingled on this old historic battle-ground. <At 
V olkondapuram there is a small fort, now 
almost obliterated; an abandoned travellers’- 
bungalow stands, or stood, upon it; and within’. 
the circuit of th: wall are two temples, one con- 
taining the cloistered tank, ‘the other a Siva 
temple, with a beautiful chattram close by, 
exlubiting very admirable carving, with six 
monolithic pillars in front, two representing a 
warrior on & Fearing ‘horse trampling on a 
fallen enemy, the other a griffin rampant stund- 
ing on 2 knecling clephant, the latter with head 
thrown up and trunk turning round a sort of 
thyrsus which. the griffin.clasps at the middla” 
with its fore claws, holding the end in its jaws, 
There is mach other good sculpture, groups of 
figures in entablature, &c., many with fices. 
disfigured or heads knocked off’ by Haidar’s 
men; onc Giddi Mudcliar is traditionally said 





It appears to represent Buddha ‘in what Col. Yole 
designates the Western attitude, as a mendicant, both hands 
resting in the lap with the palms upwards, the begging pot, 
as is often the cuse, omitled 
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ENLARGED DRAWING OF THE SCULPTURE. 
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BOULDER sBEARING A BUDDHIST ENTABLATURE, 
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to bavé been the builder. Just opposite the 
fort there is a masjid, and near it a handsome 
black marble tomb, none know whose; the 
masjid looks very like a Hindu temple, and 
appears to have been adapted from one, contain- 
ing Hindd pillars with -faces smoothed, and 
graven with Arabic inscriptions, and along 


the wall at the end there is a row of Norman- — 
looking blind arches and a reading pulpit, with | 


pillars once manifestly Hindu. Not far from 
this in the -plain there is a beautifal Hindu 
mantapam consisting of a domed: canopy sup- 
ported by slender. elegant fluted pillars: this 
too the Musalmins have appropriated, and 
placed in it a Pir’s tomb of very solid granite, 
supported at the four corners by legs, and with 


the top worked couch-fashion. Twice or thrice. 


by the long dreary road a mouldering brick 
temb marks the resting-place of one of the 
stout fellows who marched with Calliand. 

The high pyramidal hill seen in the plate 
rising beyond the boulder-ridge, from which 
it is about a mile distant, is named Sivaya 
Male, 22: Siva’s Hill, and is crowned with s 
Siva temp:c enclosed by a remarkably high 
blank wall to which a fine broad steep flight 
of 1099 steps leads up from the bottom. I as- 
cended these one hot morning, and found 
the pull-up very exhausting. On reaching the 
top, the people with me did not like the temple 
oven to be approached, so I made no attempt 
to enter, but would not ‘be stayed from sittmg 
down in the shadow of the high wall, which was 
pierced by a lofty entrance that. appeared to 
“make a sharp turn ata short distance within, 
like the entrance toa fort. All these southern 
provinces are dotted over with isolated hills 
and rocks of varying sizes, almost invariably 


surmonnted by tomples approached. by long ° 


flighta of steps. The temple on Monnt Gerizim 
Was 8 approached, and very similar indeed 
+ must have been the ‘high places’ so often 
montioned -in the historical hooks of the Old 
Testament, always with anger and reprobation, 
as vonnected with tho idélatries and abgmina- 
tions inte which Isravl was continually lapa- 
ing.* It was on these ‘high places’ that the 
‘Cimages’ and ‘groves,’ ‘ the accursed thing’ that 
defiled Israel (Joshua vii.), acd the ‘image pro- 
voking to jealousy’ which Exekiel saw at the very 





ener pemeitnh a  T CC 
#9 Chron. moni. §; 1 Kings, xiv, 23. ” Seo, tae, the curious 2ocount of tho calling of Gaul, 1 Sam. x. d. 
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gate of the altar, wera set up: these were the 
deadliest offences, which the Law and the Pro- 
phets were never weary of -denouncing; and 
were the objects and expressions referred to 
properly understood and translated, it is cer- 
tain that cotild an Indian follower of Siva have 
seen them, he would at once have recognized 
objecis familiar in his own temples, bnt, there 
ig reason to believe, far more grossly represented, 
and worshipped with rites now only heard of in 
sects like the Maharajas, or at orgies heid 
on particular cecasions in certain temples of 
Southern India. _ 

Before quitting this locality, I venture ‘to 
refer to a passage in Dr. Barnell’s lately pub- 
lished admirable work, the Elemenis of South- 
Indian Paleography. At page 78, referring to 
the paucity of historical inseriptions, be observes: 
“The great irrigation works of the Chéla 
Kavéri delta were chiefly constracted by 
Chéla princes in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, but I have never been able to hear of 


-any inscriptions referring to then; and Major 


Mead, R.E., who has visited every part of them, 
tells me he has never seen anything of the kind.” 
At Museri, however, immediately opposite 

Kalitale, on the north bank of the river, there 

is an extraordinarily massive granite bridge, 

built in the days of the rajes, over the fine 

irrigation channel that skirts the river, and on 

one side of it an inseription is cat, which, in 

conjunction with the Yoeal pandits, I rendered 

thns, though not expert enough to vouch fur its 

absninte correctness :+—“t The channel-head was 

eut by Lozhakk6én4n during his reign, as 8 

monument to the memory of Karikal Cho- 
zhan—the flowing treasure of Manmudi- 

chozh&n-pettai—the key of the progperons 

country belonging ta the three kings of the 

South.” Some archmologiat near the spot may 

perhaps correct aud explain thie, or send a copy 

to Dr. Burnell; mino bas been ‘oat. - Though 

in an aqrahdram, there is s temple close to . 
tho bridge to an indigenous god of the soil, 
whom the Brahmans disown and would fain dis- 
lodge,—which looks as if the place dated -fram 
pro-Brahmanical times. The people assigned an 
antiquity of 1800 years to the bridge and. in- 
scription! The Pandya Chola and Chera king- 
doms are probably referred tc in the latter. 





‘ 
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Not 
As archeological tia ess fer archeological eyes 
are more frequent now, and indivations of localities 
may be of use; if may not be out of place toappend 
an extract from Pharaoh's Gazetteer of Southern 
india, Madras, 1855, pp. 338-9, respecting a spot 


in Udiarpdlayam, the most easterly taluka - 


of Trichinapalli, which I, was never able to visit 
myself, . The tank referred to must be remarkable 
as rivalling in extent the great lake-like reserve:rs 
once existing in Ceylon ; and, with-reference to the 
comment at the end, it is satisfactory to reflect 
that such high-handed Vandalism would probably 
not be countenanced by officials or Government 
to-day. “It may also be mentioned that in the 
Udiarpé&élayam taluké there is an embankment 


strength, which in former times must have formed 
one of the largest reservoirs in India. This large 
tank or lake was filled partly by a channel from 


-the Kolerun river, upwards of 60 miles inlength, 


which enters it ab its southern end, and partly 
by asmaller channel from the Vell&r, whic..en- 


‘tered it on the north. Traces cf both these channels 


still remain. The tank has been ruined and use- 
less for very many years, and its bed is now almost 
wholly overgrown with high and thick jungle. It 
is said traditionally that its ruin was wilful, and the 
act of aainvading army. Near the southern ex- 
tremity of the ldnd there ise village, now sur- 


rounded by jungle, called Ganigéikundapu- 
ram. Immediately in its vicinity is a pagoda of 


very large size and costly workmanship ; and close 
by, surrounded by jungle, are some reinains of an- 
cient buildings, now much resembling the mounds 
or heaps whic! indicate the site of aicient Babylon, 
but in which the village elders point out the 
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| rulers. 
16 miles long, running north and south, provided | 
with several substantial sluices and of great. 
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various parts of an extensive and magnificent 
palace. When this palace was in existence G aii - 
g&ékundapuram was the wealthy and flou. 
rishing capital of a monarchy, and the great tank 


‘spread fertility over miles and miles of what is 


now trackless forest. It has often been. projected 
to restore that magnificent work, but the scheme 
has remained in abeyance for want of engineer 
officers. At some future time it may be -sueeess- 
fully prosecuted, but till then this most feriile tract 
must remain a jungle, and the few inhabitants will 
still point with pride to the ancient tind as a 
monument of the grand and gigantic enterprise of 
their ancient sovereigns, and compare it contemp- 
tuously with the undertakings of their present 
‘Speaking of the noble temple of Gai g 4- 
kundapuram, it must not be omitted that 
when the lower Koleruun dnikat was built, the 
structure was dismantled of a large part of the 
splendid granite sculptures which adorned it, and 
the enclosing wall was almost wholly destroyed in 
order to obtain materials for the work. The poor 
people did their utmost.to prevent this destruction 
and spoliation ofa venerated edifice, by the servants 
of a government that could show no title to it; 
but of course without success; they .were only 
punished for contempt. A promise was made 
indeed, that-a wall of brick shuuld be built in place 
of the stone wall that was pulled down;.but un- 
happily it must be recorded that this promise hus 
never been redeemed.” 

The lower Kolerun dnikat was built, in 1836, 
according to the scheme and advice of Colonel 
(now Sir A.) Cotton. JI kuow nothing of the 
present condition of the temple und remains, but 


; should imagine a great deal of historical and anti- 


quarian valuc and interest would be discovered by 
@ competent explorer. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARHSE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEE 


Py Ue Ce: 


(Continued from paye 211.) 


No. Hl. 

This is from a copper-plate belonging to Gui- 
gavva Kom Kallappa Gugari of Béhatti in the 
Hubballi Taluk’ of the Dharwiid District. The 
original: consists of threo plates, cach 72 
broad by 112” long, strong together by a mas- 
sive ring, the seal of which bears a figure of 
the bo Basava or Nandi with the sun and 
moon aboxe it. The inscription, in the Kiyastha 
Charseterg:, and the Sanskrit langnace, and 
Written across the breadth of the plates, covers 
the inner side of the first plaic, both sides of the 


cnet arene anes = SON 
aoe + 


seeeerer rape Sealant mires a 


second plate, and the inuer and part of the outer 
side of the third plate. 

This inscription mentions the follow.ng princes 
of the Kalachuri family -— 


jnrisluia. 


dbo reuuli. 
i 
Paani. 


V oop jeetec. 


SE A Sy A eS 


semaines Segue ci 
Sému. 





{ 


a | 
Subkumna | Abnvariiha. Sitvhanadévs. 


Seprewpen, 1875.) 





This agrees with the corresponding portion of 
the genealogy of the Kalachuria of Kalyina as 
given by Sir W. Elliot, with the exception that 
he gives Kirna instead of Krishna as the name 
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of the father of Jézama, and does not. mention , 
Siighanadéva, the younger brother of Aha- | 


vamalla. 
. The object of the inseriotinn is to record the 


grant by Sii¢hanadéva iu the Saka year 11lu6* | 


(a.D. 1134-5), being the SOunakric saavatsara, 
to one thousand Brihmaus, of 


the village of 


Kukkanirn, situated in tue Beluyala. 2.e.Belvola. | 
4 7 7 ? 


Three-hundred. It aiso mentions a minor 
grant of land and a house by Divakara-Dan- 
daniyakaf of Késhara. The Kukkanire in 
question is probably the villago ‘or town of 


the same name which i8 to be found on the . 
map about nine miles to the south of Yelburza | 
in the Haidaraébid territory. From another | 
copper-plate at Béhattii—a Dévagiri-Yidava | 


inseription of Krishna or Kanharadéva,—we 
learn that Kukkandra was the chief town of a 
circle of thirty villages, and in Saka 1175 
(a. D. 1258-4), being the Pramadi smivatsara, 
was bestowed or re-bestowed upon one thousand 
and two Brahmans by Kanharadéva’s minister 
Chanundaraja. 

Tt should be noted that the letter g does not 


occur in this ingeription; in each case, where it | ' 
| [35] af TUF TTL 


should be used, it is represented by 7. 
Transcription. 


Lilet y aaeaarcrrs: = eyatitat 1 


[ 2] Caarzaararc: WATT: Taie- 
[sta 9 fa ca faet iar a act 
[al et: ) aig ama teeaaHnyziy)- 


Ls] a: 1) at atracerararac: arcs | 
[slat seqtharet Gent yet jy) a- 
[7] crane, COMET: FT FAR: yaa 
[ 3) aaneer aitaagd ser 7 |(y) @ Farz- 
Lol aane at “atadgat | atera- 
hol] avet omg ocquatraz (yj) aeerasy- 
[11] Syeqedcreares Azar: | Awe eaeat(eai)- 
[wz] a 9 acaftetint: §4())  weNeaICHPaar- 


* Inthe oryrinad * ene eee one hundrod and sive 
years having expired.” 

+ + Dandan ty2ke’, as used in the inseriptions,. appears: t 
denote a military officer with administritiva charge of o 
circke of villages. 

J The first side of the second plate commences with thiz 
letter,—s2 . 





S See, ee) ee gee 


[si] Ateatetes: = 


[47] Strata saraaariar 
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aj ameat Aarat fy: | stta: per. 
fia] Freer gRaishy: ae a yy aere a at 1F- 
[is] ayy F Perarqzatah wa fer a(a)- 
Lea oT irornbracatte | det a y- 
[ir] ay ary a zh fe ay ae: “arai- 
fs} a oo entree: steerer: 
[iw] atat osheerate wad digas aa 
ula atte ata oatsatet |} wran- 
att AT || Pepa 
(22) feat eer 0omefr 060 Oe EOR- 
3]ato0o anatfeatar: ©) 0 a eat 
y) FRAP AT euswgaal aert- 
SAT STATS TZ aT RST 
a 

a2 


ea poor 
wes i 


i 


‘et 


rs 4 
4 


5 

ALL TTR Teta 
UAT aa TeHT- 
wyeEceq sy iss: ful awa 
2] #4 UE TAL CCrreac ane? 
ta TAT TMS ner: 
Tarary = az! |a- 
\* a (tr: tapaawa: Rit wT F 
3] mit wart qeresiadtieneiat 1 (1) 
ia) ae Watt owe ga ga gat wr 
[ss] @ teat) ea 0 ae 
Hi) | TARRTERT TH: | TTA 
Gea: 9) Waray ent) a: 
[ss] wee cara: «y(y) TTR g- 
[so] arar 0 eae: «=: pC 
[x0] S$ aaersrzas( qT) Wr: yy Tex aftarere- 
(ajewar oye oceqretiva: «= ys anyeag- 


P| Tet ee I 
a ao 
Ue 


nsf 


~ 
et! 


[37] ST: 


[se] reat 0 terete: «= (yy) we 
fas] araratta oakicr wat: | omer y- 
fas] aie G47 Rat wa: 4) eam Arye- 


(ss]ite: ope usgAt: | Rena 
[as] Ta aaTeTat 1) a az Aieerarz- 
ar(@) .. 
[as] apres . 


[os] SareercrereraatcarercT- 








§ Tho-seour.1 side af the second plato commences with 
this letter,—~, ; 


F The word 77. fear, would give no sense in this passage ; 
but the form of :7 m thie inscription is each that an en 
graver micht oasily write it instead of t, aad 74, which 
gives a suitable nwaning, is probably the correct reading. 
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tal rndnsamanen 
[31] qatar 
[52] SaeraTaaercany: ataeagyr- 
[sa] 8a: 3(F)geerratena (te) singae sT- 
- [bs] afte (a)arm: gerseTerzen: (om) rare wer ° 
[ss] erat sfagieqeaaad a mee- 
[se] etareeneat PTS TIT TAT 
[a7] rete? RCE THs) 
[53] Qendveraraacaeaen tane- 

[so] eereaet aGuaqrarenad? a diac 
[oo] aranararereend (71) @)raatrergedarat sire (4)g- 
[a] artarret = Gtrat os aadiaraaity ga 














[sole wy Ser FH HE aataiahe. Rar 
[87] nat tage x(a? ge wiga aeTat(aie “(z)at- 

(ar)aropir- 
[oo] arr P(e [y]e oat eveloke ase wa 
leo] ae yy pee 


May the Jord of mankind * preserve ‘this 
—world,—he who is long-lived, who is. possessed 
of the greatest might, whose observances are 
unbroken, and who is the friend of mankind! 
May that god preserve us from obstacles, who 
is the protector of the universe, the sustainer of 
the earth, the subdner of the enemies of reli- 
gion, a very four-armed ¢ in respect of his liber- 






[oo] strafrentrrerse: SAT ATT- a Pe een 
. — sReMTe- e uly whic ars the appellation of 
[sa] RAAT pest a . Kalachuri, renowned in the.three worlds, is like 


fea] RA APTA Wear(ar)ehes: (4r) a- 
[ea] ar Crepat acca tarts aaay- 
[es] SP FFT MTS TAT HET TZ | (j)) 
ie7] eae Tae Ae | aalgage yz 
{es} wT UR: aa: | TET Te yar 
[ ] aera wer aa we fy) wd ota 


the ocean, in that it is the sonrce of jewels in 
the form of warriors. 

In that race Krishna became king,—as if he 
were a second Krishnal,--whcese deeds are said 
to have been marvellous even while he was yet 
a child. . 

He begat. a son, king Jégama, the destroyer 


[7o] wanpease ogeiea: [)] 3 aeaz faa | of hostile kings, the receptacle of the glory of 
~ those who are worthy to be praised as the 


lala? wert ge jy) rece: art-. 
ee bravest of men. 
[j2]@ Tariana ct Arte we) a | a, the moon was produced from the ocean of 
[is] eat oceat wa ete agutt; sfe w- | milk, so from him, the ocean of sincerity, was 
[74] Beart erat arat GR: ify) waar — king Paramardi, who was beloved by man- 
im, ~~ n 

75| FTeat : aaah ota aadeg | 
[75] si 2 eran ) aes And as the’ receptacle § of that lustre 
[76] are: Faaatafe A(R) A: yy) eT ae TT | ge pervades everything rises from (the moun- 
[7] as: yo arma oF weet |= are | tain) Méra, so from him there sprang king 
[73] a1® “me we: . | eda : pee a bes san of an excellent warrior. 

ndastc him:—What region did he not in- 
lve} 7 7? aT aaa vade ?; what country did he not rule ?; what foe 

Tee ; 

[so] ey) BRR ere did he not uproot ?; what people, if they but 
[si] att | ce By aneaqTaut: |()) H- | fled to him for refuge, did he not support, 
[82] faite Para art: aftqay- | even though they might be his encmies ? ; what 


riches did he not acenmulate?: what aift 


a3] aerey Pays - 

[33] Fe | Was GeaeeTae was there that he did not bestow?; what 
[es] oT | Seat, CARR dats | HayeraeT- rites are there with which he did not sacri- 
[85] 3: | § Rete eareceearTA- | fice 2;—he, king Vijjana, the mountain for the 














§ This and the fullowing sentence are in the Canarese 
language, though written in the Sanskrit characters. 


“ This letter,--{y»—is intended to represent the & of 
the Old Canarose BF", to sell, barter. 
* Brahma. + Vishne. 


_-* Phe first side of tho third as commences aR this 
letier,—FBf. 


¥ Probably the reading should be mata @, &e., ‘one 
thousand and two,’ as this is the number referred to at the 
end of this his insoription and mentioned ayuin in the other 


Bebatti + Vishnu in his incarnation ag the son of Vasudeva and 
tI The second sidle of the third plate commences with this’ eva ki. 
letter,—T. - § The san, 
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production of the jewels of meritorious quali. 


ties. Pandya laid aside his fierceness ; the king 
of Chila trembled; Vaiga was broken ; and 
Malava experienced the fear of death: and as 
to other kings,—when king Vijjana was con- 
queting the world, what stronghold did they 
not abandon, and to what region could they 
betake themselves when put to flight? 

From him sprang king Séma, the recaptacle 
of all accomplishmeants*, possessed of a full 
and ‘brilliant coart, dispelling the darkness of 
all regions, causing the white lotnses which 


were the hands. of all hostile kings to close 


their flowers, making the whole earth white 
with the lustre of his fame, charmingly placing 
his feet. upon footstools which were the fore- 
heads of all rulers of the carth. 
be said of him? :— In his expeditions, whiea of 
his foes did not bctake themselves to flight, 
abandoning their conntries and their treasure, 
at the confnsed sennds of the blows of the 
hammer in his tents (which were to be heard) 
even amidst his terrible drnms sounding in the 
festival of battle P; and who were they whose 
hearts were not torn asunder, they themselves 
closing their eyes inaswoon? While he pro- 
tested like a father, and yet, wielding the seeptre, 
governed ‘with restraint like Yama, mankind 
experienced the full enjoyment of thoso plea- 
sures that properly belong to the two worlds.T 
After him was born his younger brother, 
the fortunate king Sankamu, who was pos- 
‘sessed of all the marks of one who has gracious 
and, virtuous characteristics, and who was by 
“mature compassionaic. ; 
' After him his uterine brother, Ahavamalla,— 


and who gladdened ihe carth with his perfect 
good qualities,—became king. 
His younger brother was Siighanadéva, like 
‘toa jewel-mine in respect ofthis virtues, the giver 
of joy to the world. Bowed down by (the ‘very 
meution of) tho letters of his name as ifby fear. 





- @ This ia evidently tho meaning intended to be given to 
‘kaldnidhi * as applied to Soma; the whole verse wa play 
upon words, sud this and the renwining epithete are also 
tu be in such a way as to 
(§ s8ina’}, to which Soma is likened. 

+ Se. the torrestrinl globe, and the lower regions, the 
king of whichis Yams, the godund judge of the dead. 

+ In tho analysis of the compound probably we have to take 
‘Sjdnika, equivalent to ‘Ajdutye,’ af noble origin, of high 
birth. but we might also tuke ‘ujduika,’ Faring no wife. 

§ See note { to line 47 in the gecund side of" the second 
plate in the text. . 


y to’ the moon 


Whai shall 


who was possessed of an excellent intellect, 


| 
| 
| 
: 


LANNE IR Ges ng eet ome eee Let 


inspiring ‘arrows, his enemies strove only to 
preserve their lives. Truly he is praised as a 
very elephant of a king; tho-~h he has a per- 
petual flow of charity, as an elephant* has a 
perpetual flow of rut, yet 1¢ does not incur the 
reproof of being arrugant, as an elephant does 
of being inforiated with his passion. 

One thousand one handred and five years of 
the era of the Saka king having exp'red, in 
the Sdbhakrit sie ttsara, on Monday the day of 
the new moon of the month Advina, under tha 
Vyatip ita conjunction, he, the fortunate Singhs- 
nadeva, tire supreine king of gteat kings,—who 
made much of guests of high birth} by reason 
of his sols aim being the affection of all his 
subjects, and whoss tnoaghts were ready and 
calm and profonnd and free from nneasiness 
and spotless by reason of his enjoying the 


| happiness that resulta from dallying’with tho 


goddess of imperial dignity who.is always 
and withont obstacle nourished by the favour 
of gols and Brihmars who are made to thrive 
and aro eongiliated by those who have for 
their assistance all the merits of polity § 
and abundance of villages (ta be bestowed in 
charity},—with the greatest devotion . fave, 
with libations of water, and as a grant to be 
respected by all and not to be pointed at with 
the finger (as an object of confiscation) by oven 
tho king or the king’s people, to one thonsand jj 
iilastrions Brihmans, of many families—who 
were endowed with sacred lore and good charac- 
ter and learning and humility, and who were 
glorious by reason of their holy deeds which 
were purified by their excellent observances,— 
the rich village of Kukkanira, included im the 
Beluvala Three-hundred,—a most sacred place. 
as being the abode of the holy Bhagavati, tho 
mother of the universe, in -the visible form of 
Jytshthadévi,—together with its established 
boundaries, carrying with it the right to 
treasnre-trove and wafer and stones and groves, 
&c., including the right of Tribhiga, invested 





Probably i should properly be ‘one thonmad aad 

Pe Feats Ais or fin the first side of the third plate 
in the text. | 

€ The meaning of this term ia not known; perhaps dtrs 

of tho same purport as the Marathi expression * tedden", 

a qrant to be enjoved by three venernttions, Abt the ond 


of 2 of tha Halal coppr-plates {soe page ‘335 of Ne. 
XXVIT, Vol [X, of the Jour, Bomb. Br. R. As, Sub.) 
we meet with the reree, . 

aiged Ais ae Ula TTT 

cat a aad FRITH TF | 
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with the proprietorship of ihe eight sources of 
enjoyment™, and accompanied by the relinquish- 
ment of all property in tolls, fines, imposts, 
taxes on artisans, perquisites of hereditary 
officers (1), &e 

And as to the reward of preserving this act 
of: religion :—The earth ‘has been enjoyed by 
many kings, commencing with Sagara ; he, who 
for the time being possesses land, reaps the 
benefit of it. The dust of the earth may be 


counted, and the drops of.rain ; but the reward : 


of céntinuing an act of piety cannot be estim- 
ated even by the creator. But a different ro- 
ward awaits him who confiscates (land that has 
been given as a religious grant), or who, though 
capable’ (of preserving it), may manifest in- 
difference :—He who .confiscates land that has 
been given, whether by himself or by another, 
is born for sixty thousand years as a worm in 
ordure. He, who, though able (to continne a 
religious grant}, manifests indifference in act or 
thought or speech, verily then becomes an ont- 
caste beyond the pale of all religion. There- 
fore has Rimabhadra said :—‘ This general 
bridge of piety of kings should at all times be 
preserved. by you; thus does Ramabhadra make 
his earnest request to‘all.fature princes.” 


The substance of this charter has been com- | 


posed by Adityadéva, who worships the feet of 
learned people who are ehdowed with power 
‘and knowledge. This is the composition of the 
fortunate Adityadéva, who is verily the emperor 
of the three worlds in virtue.of his learning. Is 
-has been engraved by the learned Lakshmi. 
dhara. And it has been published abroad by 
Pandaya, who is in the service of the king. 
May the greatest prosperity attend it ! 
Divakara-Dandaniyaka of Kdthara gave the 
purchase-money of his own cultivated land and 


bonght five aftars of cultivated land, and a 


honse at (the village of} Avarétippe, and set 
them apart to provide food for Brahmans. The 
- Thousand-and-two shall unfailingly preserve 
this act of piety ! 
" No. IV. 
This is from plate No. 105 of Major Dixon's, 





“That which is bestowed by (lilntions of) water, and 

cova g Sed edt A three persons, and that-which is 

ba ve boon tence by fire made by Former cings, are not reversed.” 
ee st ime Tarrant eae ee 

n e total num villages 

is divided imto three of ida one is set apart for the 


lots, 
king, another for the gods, and the third “ and best of all”? 


[10] 3 Way s9(3) 





—these (grants) and those me 


work. The-original, in the Old Canarese charac- 


|} ters and language, is on 4 stone-tablet at ‘Tal 
- dagoondee,’ which is perhaps the same place 


as the ‘Taulagoonda’ of the maps, Closeta Bala- 
gamve; Tanagundir or Tanagandirt, wonld 


‘seem to be’ the old form of ‘the ‘same. name. 


The dimensions of the tablet are. given as 3° 


high by 4 11” broad, but the inseription is 


only eight or nine inches in. breadth ; perhaps 
this is a mistake for.3! 4’ high by 1 broad. + 
The emblems at the top of the stone are’ a 
atanding figure of a man, probably a priest; 
with a cow ‘ond calf on his left hand. 

The inscription is a Chalnkya - inscription of 
the time of Jayasitiha I gr Jagadékamalls, 
whose date is given by Sir W. Elliot as from 
about Saka 940 to about Saka, 962; the date 
in the present instance is ‘Saka 950 (A.D. 1028-9). 


Transcription. 

[1] de?) AA, RD gossgyodo 
[2] d2bf By )ogene se sect 

f 3 j-eemocy BISwod zon 

[4] pin, oe Rap Basssws- 
[5] 9%o SETS AT FED Gd 

[6] R(x) Bebe, Byenoay cisions. 

[7] Bess cause’, Soeg Rory CN )p 2 (2, )- 

[s]* | BOB Ord. X(3)2 iet(aickr) 

[9] exosar. Dgsvossyv- 


2 Maecenas) J- 
£11]. MB ov sane (Ka) Po 


£12] 2,2, 3) sO O WA) 
[13] ona, 3 B32(8)S DF wbe- 
fia] Bo(3) 8,009, ride WIOD.~- 
[18] MF). 3 2) FOSS TSwI~ 
. £16] R Bowts: “RBxd % sre- 
[17] #8(redo) - Baw seSdds 
[18] Saormsresdo so 


for Brahmans ; perhaps this may be the ‘ T: ribhéga.’ 
* The ‘ashtabhiga’, or eight sources of enjoyment, are 


a habitation, a bed, raiment, jewels, wom flowers, per- 
— and areta-nuts and betel-leaves. is se 


+ Both forms occur —the former in line'17 of No. I of 


“the present serice, and the latter j in line 20 af Na. 106 of 
Major Dixon’s work. ot 
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[19] SBR0(S) 50,0 wos) 33 a 2(B)jaoF i. 


[20] Qa Fmbo 3, BoseRonT (KR F) 
[21] secret Boe, SSy, 
[22] weosrd TE wus20 ah- 
[23] oss3 BIDj65 FODA Fa, 
[24] Fosso(Fd) [it] 
Translation. 


Sri! Hail! While the reign of Jagadéka- 
maila, the glorious Jayasithhadéva,—the asylum 
of the universe, the favourite of the world, 
the supreme king of great kings, the supreme 
lord, the most venerable, the glory of the 
family, of Satyisraya, the ornament of the 
Chilukyas,—‘vas continuing with perpetual in- 
crease :-— 

_ A religious ‘grant, to continue as long as the 
moon and sun and stars may last, consisting of 
twelve mdrus* (of land) by the (measure of 
the) staff called Agradimbada-galet of the god 


44 ae Au 
e 2 Sad z ~R ee cy a + 
Sri- Pranamcsvaradevat, was made by the « one at Nesargi in the Sampgaum Taluka of the 


Thirty-two-thousand §, collectively, of Kunda- 
vige which was the locality of the Agrahdra || 
of the holy Anddi § on Monday the fifth day of 
the bright fortnight of the month Pushya of 
the Vibhava sativaésara, which was the year of | 
the Saka 930. 

Those who preserve ixis act of piety shall 
obtain the reward of hari ing given a thousand 
tawny-coloured cows to a Chensaal Bribmans 
at Yadrandsi or Kurnkshetra ! 


“No. ¥. 


No. 27 of Br. Hope’s collection is an Old 
Canarese inscription of ninety-three Hnes,* each 
line containing about seventy-two letters, on a 
stone-tablet which formerly stood in one of the 
principal streets of Saundatti, the cRief tawn of 
the Parasead Taluka of the Belganm District, 


but has been placed by me, for better security, 


against the outer wall of the Mamlatdar’s 


* ‘3fdm¢ in modern Canarese means two yards, a ftthom. 
+ ‘ Pimba’ has various meanings; that intended here is 
probably es ‘agradimba,’ the fore- part, top, 


or surjace of a.‘ dim 


t From the passage commencing in line 41 of No.’ 183 of 
Major Dixon's work, another *Taldagoondee’ inscription, 
this appears to be a name of Brahma. 

§ Some religious body or some guild is intended. The 
Thirty-two-thousand are mentioned agam in lines 19, 25, 
and ‘43 of No. 104 and line eee No. 106 toe of Major Dixon's 
work, both af these also being ‘ T’ 





aidagoondec’ inscriptions. 
In the latter passage they sre called the Thirty-two-thou- 
zand of ‘ Srimanmahfvad-lagrima-Tinagundir.’ © 


be Soa a rage AogerG oe Pat anise 


a 


i ld FE: OE 1 TREN 


—_ 





eauammainaanl 


ee ee 


_ Kachéri. I have published it, with a transla. 
tion, in No. WXIX, Vol. X, of the Journal of 
the Banboy Branch of the Reyal Astatic Society, 
pp. 200 to 236. It is an inscription, dated 
Saka 1151 (4.0. 1220.50), the Sarvadhiri sayi- 
vatsara, ot the time oF Lakshmidéva IT of the 
family of the Ratta or Ratta Great Chieftains 
of Sugandhbavarti (Saundatti; and Vénugrama 
or Velugrima (Belgaum), and records the 
building of a iikya temple of the god Mallik. 
arjunadéva or Mallinithadeéva, near the tank 
called Nagarakere outside the city of Sugandha- 
yarti, by Kesirija or Késavarija of Kolirat, 
and the allotment of tithes and grants of land. 
It contains also an a2connt of the families of 
the chiefs of Kolam ard of Banihatti. 

It will probably be useful to reproduce here 
the genealogy of the Ratta Great Chieftains of 
Saundatti and Belgaum deduced by me from 
this inscription, togcther with three others at 
Saundattii—one at Mulgund in the Gadak 
(Dambal) Taluka of the Dhirwad Distriet,— 


Belgaum District, —and one at Kalholi and one 
at Konnir in the Gokak (Gékaimve) Taluka of 
the same District,—im connexion with some 
| other inscriptions which I have not published in 
detail, Prithvirama was the first of the family 
to be-invested with the position of a Great 
Chieftain,—by Krishnaraja, the Rashtrakutay 
monarch to whom he was subordinate. His 
descendants, down to Séna II, were fendatories 
of the Chalukys kings; but’ Sena IZ and _his 
successors became independent, thongh they 
continued to bear the title of Mahamandaliévarsa. 
Lakshmidéva II is the last of the family of 


whom I have as yet obtained any noticr. The 
only bréak in the-Hne of descent is between 


Sintivarma and Nanna; not more than onc 
generation can well have intervened, and pro- 
bably Nanna succeeded Santivarma, though he 
may not have been his son. . 


ll ‘Agrehdra’~—s grant of land té Brahmans for reli- 
purposcs. . 





" gions 


¥ ‘He who has no beginning, who exists from all eternity.” 


* also by Mr. Burgess for the Bombay 

Survey; ace his Report, 1974, p. 44, Na. 3 
+ Hither Korti-Kolhér on the banks of hg Krishné not 
far from Kaladgi, as I at first the 
well-known Kolar, which also is proncanced™ har, ahoat 
forty miles to the E. by N. of Bengalir in Maisfir. There 
should be inecri at one or other of these two places | 
which will settle the question. 


ae *Ratia’ is an abbreviation or- corruption of ‘ Bsehtra- 
ta 
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en 








Genealogical Table of the Ratta Great Chieftains of Saundatti and Belgaum (see page 979), 


Mérada. 


Prithvirdma. 
About Saka 800. 


Pittaga, married to 
Nijikabbe or Nijiyabbe. 


Sante, or Santivarmé, m. to 
Chandikabbe, Saka 903. 
1 
_ 
I 
t 
f 


I 
Nanna. 


Kartavirya J, or Katta I. 
Abunt Saka 960. | 


renee eres cnane enya rrr sar se PU A enya 


Davari or Dayima. Kannakaira I or Kanna I. 





Nl 
‘Eyega or Anks. 
Eraga. Saka 971. 


Séna I or Kalaséna I, m. to 
NMailaladési. 


i 
Kaunakaiva 1] or Kanna II. Kartavirya IT or Kstta 11, m. to 
‘Saka 1009. Bhagaladévi. Saka 1010, 
Séna IT or KAlaséna TT, m. to 
Lakshmidéri. About Saks 1050, 


Kartavirya ITT or Kattania, m. to 
Padmaladévt or Padmavati, Saka 1086.4 


Lakshmana or Lakshmidéva I, m. to 
Chandaladévi or Chandrikidévi. 





__ Kartavirya IV, m. to Echaladévi | _ Malik Arjuna. 
and (?) Madévi. Saka 1194, 1197, and 1141. Saka 1124 and 1127. 
Lakshmidéra IT. 


| Sako 115%, 
rman > snnentnn 
: Inscription at Bail.Hotgal; Ind. Ant, rol. IY, p. 116. 


Sertemser, 1875.] MISCELLANEA. Zel 
MISCELLANEA 
PANINI great commentary on his grammatical rules 


“Sanskrit Grammar is based on the gram- | contains many fragments of early poetry. Trea- 
matical aphorisms of Paninf, a writer. now | tises on law, long anterior to the law-book of Manu, . 
generally supposed-to have lived in the fourth | are still in existence, and names of ancient writers 
century 3.c. At that time Sanskrit had ceased | on other than sacred subjects are frequently cited. 
io be a living language, and was only kept up | However this may be, it is quite certain that the 
artificially by beine made the vehiclefor the edu- , s0-called classical Sanskrit, as taught by Péninl 
cation ofthe upper classes. It would be inter- | and his numerous commentators and imitators, is 
esting to kuow what style of language Panint chose | not a language which had its foundation in the 
as the standard of his observations. It was cer- | colloquisl usage of an entire nation or the educated 
tainly not the idiom of the Vedas, as he seldom | portion of it, but rather in the confined sphere of 
treats this with hig ususl accuracy, and only | grammatical schools which fed themselves on the 
‘mentions it in order to show its discrepancies rich patrimony of previous illustrious ages. This 
from the classical style, or, as he terms it,the | development of the Sanskrit finds a striking 
language of the world. Woe believe that ong before | analogy in the Rabbinic language, which also is 
his own time a scientific and poeticai literature | to be traced back to the endeavours of reli- 
had already sprung up, and that a certain number | gious scholars to endue with new life an idiom 
of writers were chosen by him and his predecessors | rapidly dying ou “—From Prof. Aufrecht's Re- 
as the representatives and patierns of the classical | port to the Philological Society on Sanskrit Grai- 
language. Panini was himself a poet, and the i mara. . 


nae et AN 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Mar. of ANCIENT Ispu,-by ge. Hi ECLe, CB. anes | rectness of the annie babes etnies eae 
a ‘4 Histor of Ancient Geosraphy: | The map is only on the scale of Kiepert’s, an 
| Biblical and Classical. (London: J. Murray. 367). ; the eae are filled up with (lj an ed map 
It is about’ twenty-two years since Dr. B. | of Pentepotamica or the Panjab, (2) 3 small map-of 
Kiepert of Berlin constructed his “Map of | the Eastern Peninsula, and (3) of Lassen’s India of 
Ancient India with the Indian, Classical,and | Ptolemy. Is is needless to say that Col. Yale's 
principal Modern names,” to illustrate Prof | map differs widely from, and is superior ta 
Lassen’s Indiache Alterthumekund:. It was com- | Kiepert’s in the location of the names mentioned 
piled, of course, directly under the learned Las- | in Greek writers. The Oriental student will only 
gen’s personal supervision, on a scale of 1 to | regret that it ia not on a larger scale, and made to 
50,000,000, and measuring 93 by 28 inches, with | embrace the Sanskrit geography also :—indced 
additional maps, in the corners, of the boundaries | the time has now come when we ought to have 
ef the modern Indian languages, and of the Indo- | maps to illustrate not only the ancient Western 
Chinese Peninsula and adjacent islands. Being | classics, bnt also the India of Baddhist and 
‘the first serious attempt to identify on the map | Brihmanical writers down to the eighth century, 
of modern India the names mentioned by Ptolemy, | and of the Arabs and others from the eighth to the 
Strabo, Arrian, and other Greek writers, and to | end of the fourteenth century. With the modern 
combine with them the geographical notices of improvements in the printing of maps, it would 
Sanskrit writers, it was only to be expected that | he an easy matter to print these, together with o 
errors would occur. The map was, however, 4 | really good modern map, all from the same 
eredlitable performance, and though identifications | physical outlines, on a seals of between 125 and 
of important localities were made with some | 15) miles, orabout2*,toaninch. Four such maps 
degree of rashness and had to be received with | would be invaluable to Oricntalists everywhere, 
caution, and while the Sanskrit names were diz- | and would help to settle many doubtful points in 
figured by Lassen’s peculiarities of translitera- | the ancient geography of India, whether Greck, 
tion—using & for ®, g for #, and j for 4,—it was | Chinese, Arab, or Sanskrit. . 
indispensable to the student of Indian Antiquity. |. In the introduction to the Atlas, Colonel Yule 
Colonc! ¥ule’s map is not soambitious as Kiepert’s: | has judicionely gone into considerable detail, filling 
it gives indced both Arabic and Sanskrit names | nearly three closely printed pages, each the size 
in gothic letters, but only a few of them, and these | of his map,—on the grounds of his many new iden- 
apparently with the object of attesting the cor. ' tifications. This introduction is fall of important 
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matter: if begins with the nature of Ptolemy’s 
data, and the manner of dealing with them. The 
data he thinks must have consisted of (1) coasting 


itineraries-of seamen or merchants; (2) rontes of 


foreign traders or traveilers ; (3) lists of rivers, with 
the mountains in which they rise; and (4) partial 
lists 9? the nations of India. Much of this material 
“was before Ptolemy only in the form of maps 
already compiled. His process seems to have 
been from these, and from the other data in his 
possession, to compile his own map, modified by 
his judgment and his theories: then to cover 
this with a graticule of meridians and parallels ; 
and finally to draw up his tables, and the 
miscellaneous particulars embodied with his tables, 
directly from the map as it now lay before him. 
An illustration of this process is seen in his 
anonymous tributaries of the Ganges and Indus, 
of which he assigns the exact sources and con- 
fluences, in latitude and longitude, whilst he 
cannot give their names. Plainly, he took these 
numerical indications from the map before him, 
and the streams themselves in the first instance 
from maps already compiled or sketched by 


others.” Material apparently so derived must then: 


be dealt with cantiously, and not made arbitrarily 
to cover the whole surface of India, which could 
not all be equally well known to him. Moreover, 
his divisions, as Col. Yule remarks, “are hetero- 
geneous. Some are political; such as Pandion’s 
Kingdom, and probably Larike and Ariake. Mae- 
solia may be a foreigner’s handy generalization, 
like ‘the Carnatic’; Indo-Shythia may be either 
of these; a-great part are ethnic, and seemingly 
derived from what we may call Pauranic lists, e.g. 
Phyllitae, Ambastae; s6me from the same Hsts 
ave nO divisions at all, ethnic or otherwise, but 
mere indications of peculiar communities, such as 
Tabassi, Tapasas or ascetics in the woods of 
Khéndesh, and Gymnosophiste, probably similar 
gatherings of eremites about Hardwar.” Then 
Ptolemy had no means of properly co-ordinating 
the vYarious-materials he had, so that, in various 


instances, cities said to belong to certain nations. 
really did not; and to overlodk this, as Lassen - 


has apparently done, is sure to lead to Mistakes, 
Colonel Yule would be the last to suppose that 
even all the identifications he himself has not 
marked as doubtful will be accepted as final; but 
many of them are such as will be generally re- 
' ceived ag satisfactory. We can only notice a few 
of them. When we attempt to identify Ptolemy’s 
mouths of the Goaris and Binda, “ we shall find”, 
he says, “that they are the mouths of the strait 
that isolates Salsette and Bombay”, and he agrees 


* Notes of @ Visit to Gujardt 1869), pp. 13,317, 
conf, Ind. Ant, vol, I. p..32k.- (L869), pp. 13,317, and 
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with Mannert that “the names Goaris and Binda 

really stand for Godavari and Bhima, of 
which Ptolemy had got an inkling from some 

Delzhan itinerary, naming the rivers but not their 

direction.” So far as the Goaris is concerned 

this is satisfactory, for Nasika and Batthana or 

Paitha&na are bot. aimed .- dé, Fatacl on 

the river from which it takes off. Tha Binda, 

which Lassen identifies with the V aitharnariver 

in the North Konkan, we might be inclined to 

regard asthe Kamwiadi, or Bhivandi creek, 

which falls into the Thana creek, were it not that it 

is so small a stream. The estuary of the Ulds ; 

however, seems to suit as well, as far as locality 

is concerned, and it is a noble river from the 

point of junction with the KAlu, eight miles 

above Kaly4a, to its entrance into the Than creek; 

but if Ptolemy‘s Binda cannot be identified with 

either of these, there is no serious cbjection to, and 

even a probability in favour of, Col. Yule’s sugges- 

tion. that it must stand for the Bhima. Tynna 

and Mesolue he would identify with the Pin&ké 
or Pennarandthe Krishn&. The Orudia moun- 

tains, hitherto identified with the Eastern Ghats, 

Yule makes the Vaidury a or northern section: 
of the Sahy&dri range, and with apparently 
good reason. 

The west coast line was, of course, the best 
known of any part of India io Alexandrian mer- 
chants, and much attention had been given by Dr. 
Vincent and others to the geography of the Peri- 
plus, &c. and the identification of the ports on it, 
but with less success than might have been ex- 
pected. Nusaripa, Suppara, Tyndia, Muziris, &e., 
were either not idantified at all, or meorrectly. 
That the first two are represented by Naus ari 
and Supar4 (a little north of Bassein) was first 
pointed out in an ephemeral tract* a few years 
ago; and Muziris is now shown to be not Man- 
galur, but Muy tri-K odu, opposite to Kndan- 
galdr; Tyndis may be Kadalundi, i.e. Kadal 
Pun di, a few miles north of Tanur, near Bépur; 
and Nelkynda the same as Kalleda; while the 
district of Limyrike (Aupupexn), or rather Aipypixy— 
Damir-ike, is the Tamil-speaking country; and 
Ariake the Aryan-speaking country. 

Simylla emporium, also called Timala, and by 
the Arabs Caimuror Jaim ur, which Kiepert 
has at Bassein, is’ removed. to Chault—a much 
more satisfactory identification. Other positions, 
however, must still be- considered very doubtful. 
Sazantium is placed at Sujintra near Kham b BY; 
Dr. J. Wilson had previously suggested Ajanta; 
but might it not have been the same as SAnchi 
in Bhopil? Bardaxima and Syrastra are made to 


+ Conf. Ind, Ant. vol. TL. pp. 100, #14, 822; Yule’s 
Afarco Polo, vol. 1. p. 353. se : 
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correspond to the modern Purbandar and 


'Navibandar respectively,—neither of them | 


known to be old places: Gumli or Bhumli in 
the Bard éhills, or perhaps Bhadravati, now 
Bhadreégvar, on the coast of Kachh, might be 
suggested for Bardazima, and Chorwiad or 
Vir&val for Horata or Syrastra—s and ch in 
the local pronunciation of Soratha and other parts 
of Gujarat being often changed into h. Theophila, 
which Col. Yule marks with doubt about Wadh- 
wan, could scarcely have been there, though the 
place is old: but possibly it might be meant for 
Satrufijays or Saraéaila (the rock of the 
gode)—though that never was a city, but is visible 
from the mouth of the river as a large flat-topped. 
hill covered with sacred edifices. ' 

We cannot here enter further into details of the 
new identifications: several of those in the south 
of Indias are due to Dr. A. C. Burnell and the Rev. 
Dr. Caldwell. With this map before ther and 
Colonel Yule’s notes on it, we incline to think that 
some of our readers might be able, from local 
knowledge, to help to the settlement of several of 
the doubtfal and disputed sites. For the use of 
Indian students it is very desirable that the map, 
with the letterpress and index belonging to it, 


should be published separately, as few can afford’ 


to purchase the magnificent six-guinea Atlas in 
which it appears. 





Note.—Rivers in the Konkan have generally two names 
—the-one that of the uppermost port on their estuary, 
used by the maritime pepulation; the other that of the 
stream itself, used by dwellers inland: e.g. the Kimvradt 
mentioned above, is always spoken of, quoad navigation, 
as the Bhivandicht KhAdi,* or estuary (lit. brackizh part) 
of Bhivandi; and the beautiful Kondulika, whose mouth 
forms the harbour of Chaul (Mard&thi Chenval) is called the 
Rohe-Ashtamich! khadt. Sometimes there is a third name, 
used chiefly by Bréhmans and for purposes of worship; ss 
Téramatt, the esoteric name of the Kélfi or Maisej Ghit 
of Western India on the points touched on ara vague, bat 
“worth recording. Upon the Vaitharna, within two days’ 
march of the highest salt-watet, is the town of Gore, which 
ia not now a large place, but still keeps up some trade in 
rice,and timber with the ports at the mouth of the river, 
and probably had more in ancient days, especially if the 
neighbouring hill-fort of Kaj was then in existence, which 
is possible, brit not proveable. 

The Godavart ia not well known by that name at Nasik, 
Paithan, or any place on the western part of its course, bat 
generally called the GangA. 

The so-called Phaéna Creek is not properly a creek 2é all, 
but a depression, or backwater, reaching from the head 
of Bombsy Harbour to Bassein (Marathi Vasai). ts 
shallowest point is where @ tidge of rocks just south of 
Thina affords a foundation for the G. T. P. Railway bridge. 
About two miles north of this it receives the “ Kalyan 





* Vassilief’s Bouddhisme,§ 114; Burnouf’s Lotus de la 
Bonne Loi, p. 383; and Ind. Ant. vol. IV. pp. 91, 92. 
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creek,” or estuary of the Dlds, and ita tributaries, but does 
not changeits own name ; and, still further on, the Bhivandi 
and Lekhirli creeks. The land-floots of all these pass oat 
northwards by Baseein ; the ridge of rock mentioned absre 
keeps their water out of Bombay Harbour. I: is certain 
that the accommodation im all of them for large vessels has 
been decressing for centuries. owing to silt, and to the 
advance of embanked rice-fields. Opposite Bassein i: a 
village called Ghorbundar; but the name is probably 
rather modern. The northernmost part, however, of Bom- 
bey Harbour is at Bhandip; and the most northern of 
the ancient exits is'at Bandora (probably 2 Portuguesifica- 


_ tion of an old native name). 


It is also to be remarked that of the four great traffic 
routes into the North Konkan, the Bhor, Nana, and Malsej 
Ghi&ts pass over watersheds dividing large tributarics of 
the Bhims from those of the Ulée in sach a manner that 
the careleas commercial trareller would hardly notice where 
one ends and the other begins ; and the head- waters of the 
Vaitharns are equally close to an affinent of the Ganga at 
the Thal Ghiét. 

Tha tendency to connect rivers rcitning different ways is 
characteristic of ancient, and especially Eastern geography. 
It is constantly to be remarked in the Hindu legends about 
sacred streams, and may be noticed inthe imteresting map 
pablished by Mr. Rebateek in vol. I. of the Antiquary 
(p. 370), which, from internal evidence, [ suppose to have 
been drawn by a native of Ondh or Hindustin who had 
made. the pilgrimage to Mecca vid Surat. Information 
given by Arab merchants (the successors m “right line” of 
some of Ptolemy’s authorities) to African geographers is 
marked by the same characteristic. My conjecture is that 
the Goaris is the conjunct Godavari and Vaitbarna, and the 
Binda made up of the Bhim’ and Ulde and their tribnta- 
ries, including the Bhivandi (Musalménicé Bhimd?) creck.— 
W. F. 8. 





Tae Rowaxtic Lecexy or Saxya Buppga! from the 
Chinese-Sanskrit. By Samuel Beal. Sm. 8vo, 395 pp- 
(Loudon: Tritbner and Co. 1875.} 


In the dedication of this volume the author 
states that ‘ when he first discovered in the India 
Offce Library a Chinese copy of the work, he 
purposed to publish an entire translation of it; 
but being unable to carry out this purpose he 
still desired to publish it in as complefe a form as 
possible. But even here fresh difficulties arose, 
nor should he have been able to produce this 
abbreviated translation but for the gencrous sup- 
port of Mr. J. Fergusson, F.R.S., D.C.L.’ 

It is a translation of the Chinese version of the 
Abhinishkramana Sdéira*. done into that language 
by Dnyanakuta, a Buddhist from Northern India, 
about the end of the sixth century a.p. The colo- 
phon af the end runs thus :—‘‘It may be asked, 
‘By what title is this book to be called ?* to which 
we reply, the Mahiséaghikis cull it Tu-ss. (, great 
thing’: Mahdvastu); the Sarvistavadas call it 
Ta-chong-yen (‘great magnificence’: Lalifa Fas- 
fara);+ the Kasyapiyas call if Po-twong-yin-un 


| (former history of Buddha’); the Dharmaguptas 





+ Vassilief’s Bouddhisme, § 176. 
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call if, Shi-kia-mu-ni-Fo-pen-hing (‘the different: 


births of Sakya-Muni-Buddha’—translated into 
‘Chinese about 4.0.70); the Mahigésak4s, call it 
Pi-ni-isong-kan (*Foandation of the Vinaya, Pi- 
taka’).” The original Sanskrit seems to have been 
lost, but as it is attributed to Advagosha, a 
contemporary of Kanishka, it may belong to 
the first century a.p.¥* 

Mr. Beal of course notices the point of agres- 


ment both in the teachings and events of the life 


of Christ and of Sakya Moni; “it would,” he says, 
“be a natural inference that many of the events in 
the legend of Buddha were borrowed from the 
Apocryphal Gospels, if we were certain that these 
Apocryphal Gospels had not borrowed from: it.” 
But, recognizing the difficulties in the way ofany 
satisfactory explanation, he enters into no discus- 
sion, thinking it better at once to allow “that in 
our present state of knowledge there is no com- 
plete explanation to offer. We -must wait until 
dates are finally and certainly fixed. We cannot: 
doubt, however,” he concludes, “that there was 
a large mixture of Fastern tradition; and perhaps 
astern teaching, running through Jewish litera- 
ture af the time of Christ’s birth, wid it is not 


unlikely that a certain amount of Hebrew folk-lore . 


had found its way to the Hast. It will be enough 


for the present to denote this intercommunication 


of thought, without entering further into minute 
comparisons.” 
The volume is closely printed and contains a 
mass of curious legends, but, most unfortunately,,. 
many passages of the original seem to be omitted 
without the slightost indication of their contents ; 
this is a system of translating Oriental works that 
we must deplore; is coming too much into vogue, 
There are in such works much that may be quite 
unworthy of’ translation, but few men if any, 
however learned they may be, are able to decide 
what may and what may not be of great im- 
portance in helping to unravel the me AY points of 
chronology, authorship, derivation, &c:, thai are 
constantly turning upfor discussion; and where 
& passage has to be omitted, its position, extent, 
and contents ought always to be noted, however 
briefly. : 
Then, thongh we have sixty chapters, 


many of 
them divided into distinct sections, 


we have no 


table of Contents, while the Indox fills very. little’ 


Over two pages in 395, supplyin & about one proper 


mame to two pages of the text, and Josg than 300 re. | 


ferences in‘ all—an utterly inudequate gruide to the 
varied contents, sneakers, and references in a 
book that is so interesting, as far as it oes, that 
' * Vide ante, Pp.91, 141; Mme. Mary Samme Fistoir, 
au Bowldhe.Sukyi- A. vunt, pp. 188, ig. is : 


+ Compare, for example, the: Gospel of the infuncy, 





its defects and omissions are the more to be ra- 
gretted. 





Tae Hisrory oF Inpia. as told by its own Historiang, 
—The adan Period. The Posthumouz Papers of 
the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C B., edited and continued 


by Prof. John ees M.R.A.S. Vol. VI. (London: 


ribner and Co., 187 : 
In thia sixth volume we have extracts from 

nineteen different native works, some of them very 
brief indeed. The first 280 pages are mostly 
occupied with the reign of Akbar, continued from 
the previous volume, and to some extent relating 
to the same events as there detailed by other 
writers. Nearly halfof this is occupied with extracts 
from the great Akbar-Ndma of Abt-l Fazl, and its 
supplement, the Takmfla-l Akbar Ndnva of Inéyatu. 
lla, ;—frorn the earlier pages of the former of which 
works we had already copious abstracts in Price’s 
Retrospect of Mahommedan H. istory ;and the 88 - 
separate extracts here given from it are translated 
for the first time by Prof. Dowson, while those 
from the latter. work, of which no copy of the 
original is known in England, were translated by 
Lient. Chalmers of the Madras Army and used 
by Elphinstone. Then follow extracts from the 
Akbar-Ndma of Shaikh iilahdéd, Faizt Sirhindi, 
by Ensigh F. Mackenzie and the editor, extending 
over 31 pages; one out of the whole ‘series of 
letters forming the Wdki'dé of Shaikh Faizi, and 
translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by Lient. Pritchard, 
and.a few extracts from Wikdya’t Asad Beg, also 
entirely translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by Mr. 
B. W. Chapman, B.0.S., Next we have extracts 
from the Tartkh-i Halt, Zubdatu-t Tawdrikh, Rau» 


‘zatu-t Téhirin, Muntalchabu-t Tawdrikh, Tartich° 


Firishia, Ma-dsir-< Rahtmt; and Anfa’u-l Akhbar 
occupying 76 pages, reprinted from Sir H. Elliot’s 
Original publishéd volume. These concludé the 
information relating to Akbar ; and the editor pre- 
faces the extracts bearing on the reign of Jahangir 


‘with a valusble end important preliminary note 
_on the different editiona of the original Memoirs of 


this Emperor. This is followed by 136 pages of 
extracts from the Tdrtkh-t Salfm Shdhé or Tizali- 
Jahdngtirt and Waki'at-< Jahdngért, translated by 
Major Price, Sir HL M. Elliot, the editor and 
others; but this is apparently only a portion of 
what Sir.H. M. Elliot left in MS. Tho extracts 
from the Tatimma-i Wali'dt-i Jahdugtrt of Mu. 
hammad Hadi, and the ITkbdl-niona-é J, ahdngtrt. of 
Mu’tamad KhAn, are almost wholly by the editor, 


“while those from the Ma-deir-¢7 ahdngtrt, Intilchab-i 


Jahdugirt Shaht, and noto.on the Sublet Sadik, 
are largely by Sir H. M. Elliot himsclf. The Ap- 
pendix contains six articles, the first on the early 
cap. xx, “Our Lord learning his Alphabet,” with the 
acouunt, given at pp. 67-71 of Mr. Beal’svolume. Conf. also 
Beal's Iravels of Fah Hian. and Sung Yun, Pp. Ixxii. Lexiii. 
and Farrar’s Life of Christ, vol. 1, pp 214, St, 
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use of Gonpowder in India, is a reprint, with some 
alterations and additions by Sir H. Elliot himeelf. 
The comments on the Institutes of Jah&ngir, and 
the Bibliographical notices, are also his work. The 
extracts from the Shash Fath-t Kdngrd were pre- 
pared under his superintendence; those from a 
biographical work of’Abdu-l Hakk Dehlawi were 
made by MajorA. R. Fuller, and the editor has 
supplied an‘ oft-expressed want by giving a com- 
plete translation of the Introduction to Firishta’s 
great history. 

The volume will be found very valuable for the 
study of the particular period to which it relates, 
but we cannot but express disappointment that 
the materials supplied are given in 20 very frag- 
mentary a form: many of the works from which 
extracts are translated would be quite unworthy 
of translation in full, and perhaps none of them 
are very deserving of this, but one of the best 
might have been selected for nearly entire trans- 
lation, with summaries of all the omissions, and 
the extracts from other works maie to do duty 
in the more subordinate form of notes to this text. 
The objections in the way of this would have been 
most trivial in comparison with the advantages 
to the general reader. Then much of the materials 
left ready to hand by Sir H. M. Elliot is being 
passed over because, in the editor’s opinion, it is 
not sufficiently important to be published: a 
certain amount of judgement in this matter he 
ought doubtiess to exercise, but no one, however 
well read in history, can say infallibly what scrap 
of iniormation may or may not come to be of 
importance, and it would be much better that he 
gave us rather too much than too little of the MS. 
that lies ready to his hand—summarizing what 
he does not think at all worth printing tn extenso, 
that his readers may know the real character and 
contents of the omissions. 

But the greatest defect volumes such as these 
could have is the entire absence of indexes, and 
even of analytical tables of contents. This omission 
is bnt little creditable either +o editor or pub- 
lishers,—as a good index is really indispensable for 
reference to volumes such as these, filled with 
extracts of the most varied contents, and treating 
again and again, under different authors, of the 
same personages and events. 


INPIAN Wispow, or Examples of the Religions, Philosc- 
hical, and Ethical Doctrines of the Hindus: with a bricf 
Wistory of the chief Departments of Sanskrit Literature, 
and some account of the Past and Present Condition of 
India, Moral and Intellectual. By Memer Wilhame, 41. A,, 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
{London : W. H. Allen, 1875.) 


The object of this book is briefly stated in the 
preface, and is a reply to the question, Is it 
possible to obtain from any one bu-k a good 


{ 


ESR 


general idea of the character and contents ot 
Sanskrit literature ® Is it possible to get an in- 
sight into the mind, habits of thought, and enstoms 
of the great Hindn’ pecpile, and a correct knowledge 
of a system of belief'and practice which has pre- 
vailed for three thousand years ? 

No one volume assuredly did contain a précis 
of such knowledge, and we are satisfied that any 
one who would have the patience to dip into these 
five hundred and odd pages, either systematically 
as a student, or curgorily as an amateur, would 
not fail to rise up with a feeling of pleasurefal 
wonder at the intellectual phenomenon of an 
isolated literature of such expansion and such 
variety, yet free from contacf with the onter 
world. The Hindu sage borrowed nothing, imit- 
ated nothing, was even aware of the existence of 
nothing beyond the limits of his literary conscious- 
ness and the pecaliar bent of his own genius. In 
the dawn of his intellectual life he composed Vedic 
hymnsand elaborated a system of nature-worship : 
to preserve the correct understanding of these 
treasures, he composed s system of commentarics | 
and spun a web of grammar the like of which 
the world has never seen. As he advanced in 
self-consciouzness, different orders of Hindu minds 
worked ont different systems of philosophy, some 
religions, some opposed to all religions. As each 
generation overlaid the work of its predecessor. 
new dogmas arose, new mcdes of treatment of 
old doctrines, new definitions, new hair-splitiing, 
which few can understand without contracting a 
headache, and the majority of mankind could uot 
understand at all. 

A. later age began to make laws and codify 
laws, to construct a cast-iron system for the con- 
trol of all future generations, the strangling of all 
new ideas, the «urrest of all possible progress- 
Vain effort at Benarez ac at Rome! At the same 
time the fount of posiry, which lies at the bottom 
of the hearts of all nations, barst forth into mag- 
nificent epics in glurification of the heroes an 
demigods of the past: to them, in due course, 
succeeded the drama, and a class of poems which 
may be called elegiac, or lyric, and prose-writings 
of a didactic character. Laat of all were the legead- 
ary tales and traditions, written in a later age 
to prop up the uncompromising pantneism to . 
which centuries of intellecturl isolation and philo- 
eophical conceit had reduced the Hinda, in spite 
of his fine intellect, unwearied industry, and 
magnificent literature. Of genuino history there 
ig not one-reliable fragment. 

And the whole of this literature is clothed in 
Sanskrit, a language of ant ivalled force, varicty, 
and flexibiicy, wonder any pivsetven, cansilering 
that for many centurius the Vedic hymns were 
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handed down orally from mouth to mouth, until, 
according to the best opinions, about four hundred 
years before the Christian era, the necessity 
of a written medium made itself felt, as the reten- 
tion of the accumulating. mass of commentary 
. exceeded even thé power of an Hastern memory. 
That any indigenous alphabet was elaborated in 
India is neither asserted nor can be believed; we 
must fall back on the theory that a form of the 
Phoenician alphabet was adopted and adapted, and 
we know as a fact that such an alphabet exists in 
the inscriptions of king Agoka two anda half 
centuries before Christ. 

Professar Williams has done good service in 
enabling the extent anil nature of this great trea- 
sure to be understood within reasonable limits 
and ina popular form. It isa surprising fact that 
this great literature in its long solitary course, 
like the Nile, should have received no affluents, 
and yet, by some universal law of intellectual 
life, should have developed into the known forms 
of dogma, legend, philosophy, epos, and drama. 
Had the soldiers of Alexander the Great not 
mutinied in the Panjab the resoli might have 
been different. Dr. Legge is doing the same great 
work with the Chinese classics, which have main- 
tained. from the earliest period a similar isolation ; 
and thus the materials have been slowly collecting 
which will enable the on-coming generation to 
grapple on the comparative method with the great 
problem of the growth of thought and wisdom in 
the older world, as evidenced in the literary re- 
mains ofthe great Aryan, Semitic, Hamitic, and so- 
called Turanian families, which have survived the 
wreck of ages. : 

It ig admitted by the author that much hag 
been done by scholars to prepare translations in 
European langnages of isolated works, such as 
the Vedic hymns, the law-books, the dramatic 
works, the Purénas, and the epics: they are too 
numerous to require more than a passing allusion, 
and they vary in merit and wideness of scope, 


but there has never hitherto “ existed any one | 


yrork of moderate dimensions, like the present, 
becessible to general readers—composed. by any 
ose Sanskrit scholar with the direct aim of giving 
Englishmen, who are not necessarily Sanskritists, 
4 continuous sketch of the chicf departments of 
Sanskrit literature, Vedic and post-Vedie, with 
uccompanying translations of sclect passages, to 
Herve a8 cxamples for comparison with the literary 
productions of other countries.”* Such was the 
author's avowed. object, and wa conrider that he 

* “Creat pruise is, however, due,” says the author, to 


Mrs. Manning’s valuable cumpilation dncient ; 
eval India, 3 vola—Ep. . Pree ete 


+ Hymn to Varuna (p. 16); to Indra, to Agni. & St 
(Ri9-Veda, I. 50); to Febas (pp. 17-20) ; te Vou fhm 





has eminently succeeded. Not only is such gs 
conspectus of the knowledge and literature of the 
Hindns valuable as throwing light upon the feel. 
ings and customs of this great people, but it has 
the additional advantage of enabling the general 
scholar to compare the out-turn of the Hindu 
mind and taste with the similar productions of 
other natives at the respective epochs. The author 
rnentions that he has enough for a second volume, 
but he has wisely restricted himself within rea- 
sonable limits, as he wishes to popularize the 
subject. He has given us specimens-ef-each of the 
great branches of literature, and those who seek 
for more know where to find it, 

Throughout these pages we find a healthy 
catholic spirit-on the religious aspect of the 
question: no sickly or faint-hearted depreciation 
of the truth and excellence of the faith adopted by 
civilized Europe for many centuries, but an ample 
acknowledgment: of the strong points of other 
religions of other countries at an earlier epoch, 
and acalm refutation of the dishonest and ignorant . 
notion that all that is good in ethics and doginas 
sprang intu existence at one moment—at the time 
of the Christian era. It is one of the special 
advantages of having a long series of productions 
of many centuries, to be able to note how the 
innaie longing after goodness in the human race 
strove to make itself known in spite of surround-. 
ing disddvantageous circumstances. 

Tt is impossible that we can do more than 
notice the heads“of a book which is in itself an 
epitome of the treasures of the most learned 
nation of the East, where, like everything else, 
literature is on a gigantic scale.” It speaks volumes 
for the liberality oi the Muhammadan rulers of 
India that suchia mass of literature should have 
escaped the ravages of time and bigotry: the 
Bribmans have been fortunate to have saved so 
much, while the Alexandrian Library perished, 
and so much of the treasures of Greece and Rome 
is found wanting. - 

Beginning with the Vedas, ourauthor gives speci- 
mens in blank verse of bymns to the great Gods 
of Nature,t which occupied the thoughts of our 
Aryan forefathers. Not as yet had tho idea of Siva 
or Vishnu been worked out,—those debauched 
conceptions were the fruit of a later age. The 
clements and the dead were the natural objects of 
primeval worship. Hymns of praise and thanks, 
rituals to appeaso and conciliate, were the halting 
machinery of unassisted men, the first groping of 
men after God, who spoke to them not by his 
various hymns in Mandela X. ofthe Rig-Veda (pp. 21, 22) ; 
two hymna, onc on the creation (22. V. X. 150), and the other 
on the unity of God (R. V. 1. 121) : a modified version of the 


Purusha-stikta (7. V. X. 90); the hymn to Time (Atharva- 
Veda, XIX, 53) ; and the hymn to Night (kK. V. X. 197). 
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word, but his works, the uncertain light of natura! | 


phenomena. As the world grew older, the ever- 
jasting problem of life and death; the riddle of 
riches and poverty, youth and old age; the toss-up 
of sickness or health, good or evil luck; the nice 
questions of so-called virtue and so-reputed vice, 
forced themselves on the notice of thinking minds, 
and, as they worked on in unceasing, relentless 
round, induced that system of introspection which 
men call philosophy; and about 600 3.c. the 
great Philosophic Age began to dawn, ushered in 
by such master-minds as Zoroaster, Confucius, 
the wise men of Greece, and the wise men of 
India. In that birth came into existence the six 
schools of Indian Philosophy ip. 4%). 

Nothing is more striking, as Prafessor Williams 
shows, than the existence of such divergence of 
opinion in one apparently rigid framework (pp. 
53, 61-70). Brahmanism and Rationalism, under 
the semblance of orthodoxy, advanced hand in 
hand : new ideas were conceived, expanded, blos- 
somed, and in the case of Buddhism were extin- 
guished forcibly by the secular power: and here 
the author incidentally notes (p. 5) the singular 
phznomenon that the Turanirn nations have adopt- 
ed Buddhism, a faith of Ary an parentage, while 
the Aryan have surrendered themselves to Semitis 
dogmas. 

To the casual reader the chapter on the Vedas 
is full of interest. To it follows an account of the 
Brdthmaaas and Upanishads, and of the systems 
of philosophy: the account of the Jains (p. 127) 
and of the Bhdgavad-gtid (p. 186) have a strange 
fascination, and help to keep up the interest after 
four lectures on the Smriti, Snuirte-sitira, aud 
law-books, until we reach the epics, and proceed 
onward to the grand classical age of Sanskrit 
literature. 

Professor Williams enters into the details of the 
great epics, the Rdmdyaa (p. 337) and MMahd- 
bluiraia {p. 371), and devotes one chapter to a 
comparison of them with the Homeric poems 
(p. 415): he adds a choice selection of their re- 
ligious and moral sentiments {(p. 440), as the best 
test of the degree of moral perception at which 
their compilers, and those who hang rapturously 
on their recitation in the vernacular, had arrived : 
some of these wo inay quote in later pages. 

We have now reached those portions of the lite- 
rature which may be called comparatively mu- 
dern; they cousist of ~I. the artilicial poems (p. 
449), IT. the dramas (p. 462), IL]. the Purduas and 
Tantras (p. 489), IV. the moral poems and fables 
(p. 505). The former class comprise sume noble 
poems which illustrate both the beauty and the 
defects of the Sauskrit language and the Hindu 
authors,—the meaningless play of words, the fanci- 
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ful conceits, the ‘linked sweetness long drawn out.’ 
the idea spun out to the finest thread, the intricate 
grammatical forms, the exceptionable chain of 
words. In these particulars no poem in any lan- 
guage can compete as regards singularity, charm 
of originality, and highly wrought finish with the 
Ragineanéa (p. 455), Meghiduta, and others. Many 
a Sanskritist who can read the epics, or the laws 
of Manu, with facility, will find a deeper study 
necessary to open the locks of a poem whose every 
Sloka presents a separate puzzle: and yet the 
graud sonorous lines echo through the gallery of 
time with a rythmical vibration which can never 
be forgotten. Even the great Homeric hexameters 
read tamely by the side of the Jnudravajra lines of 

walidisa, whose exuberant genius runs riot in 
the unlimited use of nelocisaus homophones. 

The dramas are too well known to require further 
notice: we pass on to the Purdiies, which are 
practically the proper Vedua of popular Hinduism. 
They are modern in date, very numerous, and 
of varying popularity. They are designed to con- 
ver the exoterice doctrine of the Veda to the lower 
eastes andto women. The compilers of them fell 
into the pitfall of pretending to teach “ nearly 
cyery subject of knowledge,” “to give the history 
of the whole universe from the remotest ayes, 
aud claim to be the inspired revrealers of scientitic 
as well as theological truth ;” but in fact they are 
across betwixt the Papal Syllabus and the Peau. 
Cyclopadia, and ave justly charged with “very 
questionable omniscience” (p. 490). 

We rise from a study of this book with a sense 
of the great service rendered to the student and the 
general scholar by the bringing together for the 
first time in a readily accessible form the corpus 
of *Iudisn Wisdom.” Thuse only who commenced 
the study of Sanskrit thirty or forty years ago can 
fully appreciate the value and assistanos of such 
avolume. At that period no one could eay mith 
certainty what were the boundaries of Sanskrit 
literature. The last thirty years have indeed 
been of wondrous expension—a gathering in of 
a rich Indian harvest into European granarics. 
French, German, English, Italians, natives of 
India, Danes, and citizens of the United States 
have all contributed to the great work ; and now in 
this his latest work Professor Monicr Williams 
gives us & copspectus ofths whole subject—a mine 
of reference, and a vade-merum for fature scholars. 
It is a real subject of gratification that the English 
school of Sanskritists still maintains the ancient 
fame acquired in the heroic aga by the grand 
Hindu triad, Jones, Colebrooke, and H. H. beat 
to whom the proud tithe of “ Primi in Indis” 
cheerfully conceded by all Europeam scholars. 

London, June 1875. J. 4G. 
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Tat Boor or Sze Mazco.Poto, the Gace. dia Vedas Consanine: | gaits aad Uh concld ba. Gace Concerning 
the Kingdoms and Marvels of the Hast. Newly translated 
and edited, with Notes, Maps, and other TWustrations, by 
CotonrL Hewxzy Yuuz, C.B., late Royal Engineers 
(Bengal). In 2 vols. 2nd edition, revised; with, the 

" eddition of new matter and many new illustrations. 
{London :. John Murray, 1875.) 

Both to editor and publisher this is one of the» 
most creditable books.that have of late been issued 
by the English press.. As a specimen of masterly 
workmanship, it may well be looked to as the 
example of its class by those whe may engage on 
similar tasks with this of ‘Colonel Yule’s. The 
first edition appeared little more than four years 
ago, and was received with so much fayour that 
we are glad to‘see the editor has been encouraged 
again to open his stores, and whilst lopping his 
former work in some few places, it has bean only 
to make partial room for the many interesting 
additions ‘from a hundred sources that he now 
lays before his. readers,—additions that ‘haye - 
come in up to the last moment”’,—so that the 17 
pages of “Supplementary notes” he has added to 
the second volume, he tells us, “has had to un- 
dergo repeated interpolation after being put in 
type.” The result is an encyclopedia of informa- 
tion and reference respecting Central Asia and 
China, especially in the Middle Ages, such as is to 
be found nowhere else, 

Marsden’s version of Marco Polo, published 
in 1818, and hitherto the standard English one, 
was translated from-the ‘Italian of Ramwusio, 
printed in 1559; but -Ramusio’s was itself a 
transiation from Latin copies, which again were 
derived, probably through Italian versions, from 
a French original, The old French text, published 
by the Société deGéographie in 1824, seems to be by 
far the nearest approach to the original as written 
down from the dictation of Marco by his fellozy- 
prisoner Rusticiano of Pisa, in Genoa, in the year 
1298. Probably derived from this, through a re- 
vised copy by the author, are five o:er French 
MSS., on three of which, in the Great Paris Li- 
brary, M. Pauthier based his valuable text of 1865. 
“ Huving translated this,” says Col. Yule,—“ not 
always from the text adopted by Panthier himself, 
but with the exercise of my own judgment on the 
various readings which that editor laya before 
us,—[ then compared the translation with the 
Gcovraphic ext, and transferred from the latter 
not only all items of real substance that had 
been emitted, but also all expressions of special 
interest and character, and occasionally a greater 
fulness of phrassclogy where the condensation in 
Pauthier's text scomed to have been carried too 
for. And finally I introduced between brackets 

everything peculiar to Ramusio'’s version that 

seemed to me to have a Just cluim to be reckoned 
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authentic, and that could be so introduced with- 
out harshness or mutilation. Many passages from 
the same source which were.of interest in them- 
selves, but failed to meet one or other of these 
conditions, have been given in the notes.” © Thig 
plan must commend itself as a most judicious 
one. The Book iiself consists of two parts, the 
- first containing the brief but interesting narrative 
of “the circumstances which led the two older 
Polos to the Kaan’s Court, and those of their 
second journey with Mark, and of their return to 
Persia through the Tudian Seas,” andthe cond’. 
consisting of a long series of chapters—23, in the 
Geographic text, 200 in Pauthier’s, and 183 in the 
Crusca Italian—‘ descriptive of notable sights 
and products, of curious manners and remarkable 
events, relating to the different netions and states 

of Asia, but above all to the Emperor Kublai, his 

court, wars, and administration.”—A series of 
chapters, near the close, either omitted or mach 

abridged in nearly all the copies, “treats in a 

verbose and monotonous manner of sundry wars” 

between different branches of the family of 

Chenghiz. These ck apters, thetranslator, “ ‘though 

sharing the dislike that every man who 2ses books 

must bear to abridgments,” has felt “it would be 

shéer waste and dead-weight to print.” 

The Commentary is very full und complete, no 
pains having been spared to clear up every point - 
of interest or difficulty, by extracts from every 
know?. sonrce--many of them but liutle known— 
and by personal inquiry from people of all coun- 
tries, and all over the East. Nothing is omitted: 
the accourit of thé ‘Old Man of the Mountain, for 
example, is illustrated by an ontline of the Ismaili 
set, with references to the authorities, down to 
the trial inthe High Cours at Bombay in 1866, 
and a portrait of H, H. Agh& Khan M her's. 
The references io Buddha lead to a brief account 
of his life, and of the old religious romance based 
upon it—the History of Barlaam and Josaphai— 
illustrated by a wuodcut from an old German 
version of the story printed in 1477, representing 
‘Sakya Muni as a Saint of the Roman Martyro- 
logy” Tho illustrations indoed—of -vLich there 
are ahout 180—are a most interesting feature of 
this handsomely got up work: the maps are 
numerous and specially instructive, and the wood- 
cuts, &e.—miny of them new, others very old 
and quaint, drawn from medimval sources Euro- 
pean, Chinose, Persian, &c..—are all interesting. 
The notes on tho chapters .respecting Indis, 
Socotra, &c., in the second’ volume, will be studied 
by many of our readers with much interest. The 
Index is- full, and # most valuable guide to tho 
very varied stores of inforn. tion which fill thezo 
two weighty yolume.:, 


OctoszE, 1875.] 
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EIGHT ARABIC AND PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM AHMADABAD. 
BY H. BLOCHMANN, M.A., CALCUTTA MADRASAH. 


A SHORT time ago, Mr. Burgess sent me 

eight very excellent photozincographs 
from rubbings of Ahmadabad inscriptions, 
of which I now give readings and translations, 
together with a few notes. 

These inscriptions add somewhat to our know- 
ledge of Gujarati history; but it wonld be 
desirable to have more, and also to obtain a 
eomplete set of Gujarati coins of the Muham- 
madan period. 

Inscriptions I and TI belong to mosques built 
by AhmadS hah (L,) of Gujarit, who is de- 
scribed as the son of Muhammad Shah 
and grandson of Muzaffar. Muzaffar appears 
to have been a converted Hindi; for Muham- 
madan historians generally call him Muzaffar 
Tank, Ze. Muazaffar of the Tank tribe.* It is 
noticeable that his grandson docs not style him 
‘Shah’; in fact, only in Inscription V does 
he appear with this title. Like the founder 
of the Janupiir dynasty, he docs not seem to 
have strack coins. On the other hand, Mn- 
hammad Shah, Ahmad Shih’s father, though 
styled Shah, has no place in history ; but lie is 
mentioned in inseriptions and on coins. 

Abmad Shih, or, saceording to his full 
name, Nisiruddin Abul FathAhmad 
Shih, built Ah madabadnear the old village 
ortownofA fiwal. The foundation took place 
on 7th Zt Qa'dah 813, or 4th March 1411, when 
tho presence of * the four pious Gajargti Ahmiauds’ 
rendered the undertaking auspicious. According 
to the legend}, the saint Ahmad Khatia 
(so called from the town of Khatti, near Naigor) 
had sctiled in Gujarat during the reign of Sul- 


. tin Muzaffar, who held him in great respect. 


Ahmad Shih, too, often visited the Shaikh, and 
on one occasion expressed a desire to see the 
prophet Khizr (Elias). The Shaikh’s prayers 
and certain asectic penances performed by Ah- 
mad Shah-brought about the desired mecting, 
andewhon the king asked Khizr to tell him some- 
thing wonderful, the pruphet said that m former 





*- Regarding Tink trihe vile Boames’s edition af 
ligt Hacer of the N. i. ae vol. I. pp. 109, 1Lt; Con- 
Arch, Reports, vol. IT. p. 8; Tod's Rajasthan, 

vol. I. pp. 1058. (Mad. od., p. GL). 

+ Vide 4in translation, 1. p. 507, whore s biographical 
note will also bo found on Mir Abii Tur&h, whose man- 
soloum in Ahmadabad is oe by Fergusson, Architec- 
ture of Ahmadébdd, p. 63. 


times a large town had stood on the banks 
of the Sabarmati, where now only jungle grew. 
The name of the town had been Badanbad. 
This town had suddenly disappeared. Ahmad 
Shak asked whether he might not build a new 
fown onthe spot. Khizr said that he might 
do so; but the foundations would not be safe 
unless four persons of the name of Ahmad 
came together who had never in their life omit- 


_ ted the afternoon prayer (’aér). Ahmad Shah 


searched throughout the whole of Gujarit, but 
fonnd only two Abmads that fulfilled the con- 
cition, vtz.one Qazi Ahmad and one Malik 
Ahmad. These two the king took to Shaikh 
Ahmad Khatti, who thensaid, ‘Iam the 
third.’ The king said, ‘Then Iam the fourth 
Ahmad.’ The town was thus founded. Whdh . 
the walls of the fort had been raised to aboni a 
man’s height, the foundations unexpectedly gare 
way at one place. The kingand the Shaikh in- 
spected the locality, when a man whose name 
was Manik Jogi came forward, and said that 
the presence of the four Ahmads at the laying 
of the foundation was not sufficient to secure 
the permanence of the undertaking: the place 
where the fort had been commenced was his 
property, and the fort would not stand withont 
his consent. Tho difficulty was, however, set- 
tied when the king agreed to call n part of 
Almadabid after the name of Manik Jogi. 
No other misfortunes befell the rising town. 
Shaikh Ahmad Khatti diced in 849 a.m:, threo 
years after Ahmad Shah. He hes buried at 


Sarkhaj, south-west of Ahmadabad, near the 


right bank of the river. 

Inscription ITI§ bolongs to the reign of Q ut b- 
uddin Abul Muzaffar Ahmad Shih 
II., often called in histories Qutb Shah. His 
full name is now known. 

Inscription IV is from Dastir Khin’s 
Mosquo—ithe samo as figarod in Ferguason’s 
Architecture of Ahmadébéd, plates 86, 87. 
Malik Ghant Dastdr ul-Mulk (i. ¢. ‘ Vasir of the 


Se ae en 
t Hence the MAnik Burj, or Manik Bastion, weet, of 
Shah Ahmad’s Mosque, where the Bhadr touches th 
SAbarmatl ; Sete tie be Ree 
Architochara of Suen 


Abad. 
Hasict Kéeanj. It is 
th 5 Fram, Fast dis plan of the Murisp of a ‘ine. tem- 
ple with double pillars in front. It has every appearance 


of having boon an appropriation of 2 Sravak fane.—Ep. 
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kingdom’) was a noble of the court of Nasir - 
uddin Abnl Fath Mahmfid Shah, 
who is better known under -his nickname of 
Bigarah (3 Se). I do not know the correct 
pronunciation of this nickname. Some people 
pronounce it bigadh, ‘having conquered two 
forts’, in allusion to the conquest, on the same 
day, by Mahmiid’s armies of Champanir 
and Jinigadh. But Jahangir*® in his Me- 
moira says that the word is a Gujarati term 
meaning ‘having the moustachios turned up- 
wards.” There is no doubt that the latter ex- 
planation is correct, and in corroboration I may 
quote the following passage from Varthema’s 
travels + :— 

“The Guzurates are a generation who eat 
nothing that has blood, and kill nothing that has 
life. They are neither Moors nor Gentovs, but 
if they were baptized they would certainly be all 
saved on account of the many good works which 
they: perform. This excess of goodness ‘has 
rendered them the prey of Machamuth, the pre- 
sent king, who is of a very different dispusition. 
The beard of this prince is so huge, that his 
moustachios are tied over his head like a lady's 
. hair, while the rest depended downwards as far 
as his girdle. He is continually chewing a 
fruit like a not wrapt in leaves, and when he 
squirts the juice upon aay one, it is a signal 
that this person should be put to death, which 
sentence is executed in half an ‘hour.” 

The year of the inscription is not clear, but 
it may be 892 or 890 (a.p. 1497 or 1495). 

Inscription V is from Rani Asni’s (com- 
monly known as Réni Sipr?s) Mosque, which 
was. builf in 1514}, during the fourth year of 
the reign of Shamsuddin Abul-Naér 
Muzaffar Shah, whose full name now be- 
comes known. The inscription also mentions 
another son of Mabmid Shih Bigarah, of the 
name of Abi Bakr Khan. The name shows 
that the royal family wore Sunnis. Ido not 








_* Whan Jahangir was In Ahmadfbid, of which he hag 
given a lengthy description, he found the streets so dusty, 
that he Wished tu chanjo the rame of the city to Cardi. 
ane Dastville. * (Elliot's History of India, vel. VI. pp. 

T Fide Murray, Historical Account of Discovert 
Travels in Avia, vol. IL. p. 87. : ener 
t ig an Important correction of 
aacrihed for the erection of this beantiful 
of Abmadaébfl buildings, which, probably on tho sole 
geese’ of i. G. Briggs (Cities of Gujurdshira, p. 245), 
usualy suid to have ean built in A.H. 835, or A.D, 


the date usna lly 
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know whether the name of the Rani is Asnt, 
Isni, or Usni. 

Inscriptions VI and VIT-—The former refers 
to repairs made by Nau Khan Favhat-ul Mulk 
(‘Joy of the kingdom’), son of Chiman, on 
Ahmad Shih’s Mansolenm§ ; and *he latter to a 
Jami’ Mosque built by the same grandee. 

Inscription VEII mentions the’ full name of 
Nasir uddin Abvl-Fath Mahmid 
Shah, son of Latif Khin. Mr. Thomas, in his 
‘ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi’ (p. 852), 
gives Qutbuddin as the name of-the-king; but 
the coin figured by him does not give that narne, 
We may therefore assume that this inscription 
gives the correct name.|j 

In point of penmanship, the first three in- 
scriptions are better than the other five,4---tho 
first especially is beautifully carved. Like the 
Bengal and Jaunpir inscriptions of the same 
time, they are supericr in this respect to Dihltf 
inscriptions. _ 

The grammatical and orthographical mistakes 
so Gommon on all Indian iascriptions are also 
found here, «2z. occasionally wrong articles and 
genders; non-inflexion.of the words abi, akhi, 
&c. ; mistakes in the construction of thse Arabic 
numerals ;-the interchange of & and 3, &e. 

l.—Ahmad Sidi’s Mosque. 


eset! oat quell agen) ad elit 138 i 
Sar lal! (3 o pre! AW deny oI) gecttel) og GH 
nS a) y8) fort daw amt s000 pa Syl y 6 55Nh 
BUG (31H toot ally ee pcos A dem lonely f5 
lbh} abe cy Bee doe” pyr gle Sem] uylakuned | 
Gre Blow Sl 8 oy? WIN Easel eye Fly 315 why 
| Ss teiled 9 par 

Transition. 

This lofty edifice, the extensive Mosque, was 


. built by'the slave who trusts and returns and 


has recourse to the merey of God, who is wor- 
shipped in Mosques with bows and prostrations, 
§ Architecture of Ahmadabad, p..47. 


|, In the names of the otlu-: Gujarati kings given by" Mr. 
Thomas (p. 353,) I fiud that Hahddur Shah (No. 1) is 
Riven with two -kunyaks, which is unosual. The name of 
Mus tae Shih bin Mahmad (No. 15) canugt be 
correc ; 


{ Some of the inseriptinns are chi in plaecca, and, 
though carved on marble slabs, ail i iat in acd 
again whitewashed, until it is very diifivalt to elean thom 
so as to get perfect rbbings + this is the mein exute of te 
waot of sharpness in several of thea, No. L is excacked 


across.~—Hip. 
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No. 3. SHA'BAN'S MOSQUE. (A.D. 1452). 
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W Grigge photodlith. 


No. 4. DASTUR KHAN’S MOSQUE. (a.D. CIR. 1486). 
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No. 1. FROM AHMAD SHAH’S MASJID IN THE BHADR. (A.D; 1414). 
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No, 2. FROM AHMAD SHAH'S JAMI' MASJID. (A.D. 1424). 
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who alone is to be worshipped according to the 
Qordn '‘yerse* FSir. lxxii, 18], “ Verily, the 
Mosqies belong to God j wershipno one else with 
Him,”—by the slave who trusts in the helping 
God, Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shah, son of Muzaffar, the king. And 
the date ofits erection is the 4th Shawl 817 au. 
[17th December, 1414. ] 
ii.—Ahmad Shah's Jimi? Mosque. 

gstt rit ont gee zit ome} y asi yi sliall 104 os 
Sm} PoP fF which A Keay ad goles sts 
geod Ys &y dam Lael | ws tbs aly fe me pin. 
US 1p glad UL Sigh toar ali ee 

desire to obtain the favour of God and to get 


2 os oe wt — oa ints his great reward. This took place on the 2nd 
ast Ere* pe silky gy G gy 5 wthls| | IumAda I, 856. [2st May, 1452.) 





Transtation. 

God Almighty saya,—-“ Verily, the Mosqnes 
belong to God; worship no one else with him.” 
‘And the Prophet (Ged’s blessings on him !) 
says~~“ He who builds a Mosque for God, will 
have a house built for him by God in Paradise.” 
The edifice of this Mosque was built during the - 
reign of the king of kings, Quibuddunya 
waddin Abul Muzaffar Ahmad Shah, 
son of Muhammad Shah, son of Ahmad 
Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, sor of 
azluzaffar, the king, by the slave who has 
need of Ged the kelper—I mean Sha’bin, 
son of Tuhfah, the royal, who has the title of 
"Imad a!-Mulk, the Lord Chamberlain, from a 


1 pelk 520 wy? 358! ple 5 pile silt be IV.—Dastir Khdn’s Mosque. 
f Fiei LS y epi stio 5 ge pee pithy etl LA Mal soled of 9 yd y HF YE 
Translation. | wo leg pale 1 glo al JE 5 loot allt ee 


This lofty edifiee and extensive Mosque was-— iste dit 3 Ade lig @ all} or a fos? (ois 
‘built by the slave who trasts and returns and ee - eted fate 
has recourse to the mercy ef God who is kind, grb tw OF ost QE T SEO [Od Fy har 
who alone is to be worshipped according to the. | de® Ly sled yea0* eu yt wi dts Waly pol 


Qorén verse, “Verily, the Mosques belongto | 41), 5 oe hs agi 
‘God; worship no one else with Him’—{by the ? ta cr sie 8 wt Se Seal ue 
pola ib Shel GI] Sty ee yt gel oll onl 


‘slave) who trusts in the helping God, Nasir 
udduny& waddin Abul Fath Ahmad | tale! ae eae re 
Shih, anc Motwmmed Shbhyom cf | ee ee 
Muzaffar, the king. The date of its erection | Sete yd slaiy plve Mt prox Slot 5 sien 
from the flight ef the Prophet (God’s blessings ret ft phlall ee wh 9 vlp Usps! Ulb , 
ion him!) is the first day of Safar (may the month 





end successfully and victoriously !) of the year [| Stele (illegible) ate lta 
827. [4th January, 1424. | Translation. 
Til.—Haztrt Shah's Mosque. God whois blessed and great, has said, “Verily 


: : - slong iod; worship no one 
5 Bs aan lect. ts ath 1G the Mosques belong to God; p no 
aaa a aed ‘ital vhedord ; Me with him.” And the Prophet (God's blessings 
Whe st uw gle a abe aU uglo wid ce) on hin!) bas said, “¢ He who builds a mosque for 
° : ef ore st : se like it built by God for 
sett iba zilee , Sis 3 Gal ally i, | God, will have a house like it ie 
ne pra eee oe wd him in Paradise.” The edifice of this J.mi 
thd dem! Shell 11 eos Lia abd pbdt yale Mosque was built during the reign af the king 
: : “3 l4iei > 3 Idin Abui 
llalalf 210 53 3lS iJ Uh seal op sldoem”, | of kings Nacir uddanya wat 
- = i ak ilps e: Fath MahmidShah, sonof Muhanad 
Bas opt whem gist waked A GM ARdiowl | Chan son of Ahmad Shah. son ot Ma. 
slaly Slee 5, fh) shes abled) hls | hammat Shah, son of ‘t P%artar, mire 
: va 2 king, by the slave who hepes to obtam the 
raed AES wilfy Arts ui je Libs allt hd za] | merey of Ged, the Malik Marikx Chant 
[| daleiledy ure 9 lane Raw f 5 5 cg gle wo gilt ‘Kha $ au 1rd, _ who has recived from his 
* Quotations from the Qordn are introduced by gdia alldiu ta'ila, ‘God swys’ ; quotations stom tho Badia by all 
al.nabf, ‘the Prophet says.’ : 
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august Majesty and the exalted refuge (of the 
people) the title of Dastirul-mulk (may 
God continue him in his exalted position!), in 
' order to obtain the mercy of God and to secure 
his greatreward. This was on the 10th Sha’ban 
of the year® 8™*. 
Vi—Réni Asni’s Mosque. 
t eos ds al delaall ols def LJ uf Li aU tf 
ester? polang Ale AU bo lt JB, [eet Al ge 
oe hy Ries! tugs Lpatal all ols gli al) Joe? 
Cored yom I Os Uy 03 galt oe M1 wy lad pen 6 
up sl dpe py gle Rho pailtot golly Lioll 
pre op gli Ger” oy) gle deal up x le des” 
# 7 
Fob yy 96 dull onmme’| Hi Sle aol lhl] gl 
estst co lemel] lble 918 syee® oy wy lk 4% os! 
2 wish Kaw wy st Eywedd kisw yy yo ogi} 
NF bored 
Franstation, | 
God who is blessed and high, has said, “ Verily 
the Mosques,” &e. [as above]. And the Prophet 
has said, “He who builds @ Mosque for God 
Almighty, will have a castle built for him by God. 
in Paradise.” This Mosque was built during 
the reign of the great king, who is assisted by 
the aid of the All-Mercifal, Shams uddunya 
waddinAbul-nasr Muzaffar Shah, 
sonof Mahmad Shih, sonof Mnhammead 


Shah,son of Ahmad Shih, son of Mu- 
hammad Shih, son of Muzaffar Shah, 


the king,—may God perpetuate his kingdom! + 


The builder of this Mosque is the mother of 
Abi Bakr Khin, sun of Mahmitid Sul- 
tin, whois called RantAsnt. During the 
fourth solar [regnal] year, in 920, [4.p. 1514.] 


Vi—Tombd of Ahmad Shah. 
gS thle gle asa gle KS 5) 
lew Gib ye Yogl AS AM any 
Sets ut A? apf ol to sop 
MS st aga Sep all ames 
Sealed Bio2 od Lat ol italy fy 
de ye wale uf AS 1 ols pee 


ae ietiedeeahee co a 








* The year may be 800 or 892 a.8., which would be 


4.5. 1435 or 1487. 


. 


gl ST Sl) ees lS Ut ant 
G9 Uy cy Cast LOR 5 fal s ey 
G> oF SAL Bae fle 518 los yy 
lel le ce jf onf Sle moe sy yas calf 


gD deat Elen Rleealy wryly By! lao 


. Translation. 

1, [This is] the lofty Mansoloum of Ahmad 
Shah, the king, the dome of which, on account 
of its loftiness, matches the vault of the heaven. 

2. Though het had many officers,and though . 
they always exerted themselves to repair it, — 

8. No one has hitherto done so in so splen- 
did @ manner as the perfect mind of that re- 
spected and exalted man, 

4, The benefactor of the present generation,: 
Parhat ul-Mulk, who is pious, God-fearing, 
liberal, and faithful. - 

5. The chronogram of his office tenure has 
been expressed, with God’s help, by (the poet) 
Yahya in the words—“Farhat iMulk, these 
letters give the year.” a.m. 944 [a.p. 1587-38]. 

The memorial is executed by Ahmad 
Chhajji.” 

VIL—Shdhub Sayyid’s Magid. 
ay pole apm? oly gi5 39 pak alli 
wi Lied wytie ws) wha £5 pal] usa 

Isl og 9 Bel cog 
Sa wll gy) aif 
CFE yo he 5 yy0n0 yy 
Gee Sys pee? 59 9 my 

oP ale gla jt J 

Uo se 653 wt 91 Bly 

Sp clay & Gye al He 
Pag AST oy Gt Ly os 
ctw) pptelnd “ ge OG 
web) sls cy] Syea? gle 

oto gly 1) gible US 

F ots vil vay Lash 

dal Ab! 5 oS Ship cam ys 








t Or it (sc. the Mausoleum). The metre is long ramal. 
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No. 5. FROM RANI ASNI'S MOSQUE. (A.D. 1514). 
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No. 6. FROM AHMAD SHAH'S TOMB (AD. 1537). 
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Sx er etl py sou 
Oy 5 piel s> Gow po 5! 
tas a) Ube! (3 ead 
dal vay taf & W os 
Os E90F* ahs Ure 9 8 
soe 665 Gay> wT 54 38 
Translation. 

O God! A chronogram on the erection of 
the Jami’ Mosque by the Malik ushsharg 
[‘Chief of the East’] Nau Khan, son-of 
Chiman, who has the title of Farhat ul 
Muik. O God! 

1. (This is) a Mosque shining and beaming 
forth, whose rays go up to heaven. 

2. If the tongue of the angel calls it ‘the 
raised house’ and ‘the elevated dome,’ it is but 
proper ; * | 

3. For in honour it is like ‘the old house ;’ 
may it never be inside empty of worshippers ! 

4. Tts wellis ike the Zamzam Well; and, 
like in Min&,t at the side of it, is a well- 
attended baziir. | 

5. The building was erected during the 
reign of him whose kingdom reaches the eighth 
throne, 

6 ShahMahmid,sonofShih Gat if, 
who gives an asylum to other kings. 

7. Its builder is Nau Khin, son of Chi- 
man, who through the grace of God became 
Farhat ul-Malk. : 

-8. I sincerely asked Genius for the chrono- 
gram of this building, 


| 


9. And he replied at once, “Go, Yahya, 
and say, ‘He builtt it fom pure motives, for 
the sake of God.” 

10. This gives together 945, if you count 
up the value of the letters (A.p. 1538). 


VUl.—Hamcah Satdt's Dirlgawéri Mosque.§ 
we tycst ds a! oaleslt wt, gd Ad1 fl 


pel gles oe sel soa [ht] et nh 


wha Ash} Qs x be o pen* eis! wi dS 1» laioly 
ae coyt § Us Opes uy 3S pte Uy LS y oly st 
gy Uabaly pio ow gle ces oy BLE deal us Lo 
Saree) Lal POA Bow Albee, aSle yl a} ls 
webliel) ithle gle alpyle iy a5 pte! 
] Eytan y crtmad Cpa hla oF Cola Ug Lye 


Translation. 

God Almighty says, “Verily the Mosques,” 
&c., [as above]. This Mosque was built during 
the time of the reigon of Nasir nddunya 
waddin Abul Fath Mahmtd Shah, 
sonofLatifK han, the brotherofBahiadur 
Shih, son of Muzaffar Shih, son of 
Mahmid Shih, son of Muhammad 
Shiaih,son of Ahmad Shah, son of Mn- 
hammadShah, sonof Muzaffar, the 
king,—may God Almighty continue his kingdont 
and his rule! The edifice of this blessed ALosqne 
was strengthened by the meanest of God's 
slaves, Malla the royal, who has the title of 
Khawis ul-Mulk, in 953. [a.n. 1548.) 





BIOGRAPHY OF JELLAL-AL-DIN RUMI. 
BY E. REHATSER, M.C.E, Hon. Mem. B. Br. B. As. Soe. 


The prince of Cufi poets, Mallana Jelial- 
al-din Muhammad uol-Balkhi ur-Ra- 
mi, was born at Balkh on the 6th of the month 
Rabi’ I. au. 604 (1st October a.p. 1207). His 
principal work is the Megnuvi, which consists 
of six daftars or volumes, and treats on an 
extraordinary variety of subjocts, stories, fables, 





* Lishn ¢ ghaid, pr. ‘the tongue of the- utfscen world.’ 
This is aluo the epithet -of the poct Hatiz. ‘Tho raised 
house’ is the Ko’buh in Makkah; and ‘the clevated dome 
is the heavenly vault. ‘The old house,’ the same as the 
Ko’bah. The metro of the passage is KAaysy- Au 

¢ Tho construction is forced : ci u mind is either an adjoc- 
tive to Zamzeam [the well near the Ka’bah], or tho cn- 
graver has loft ont a wiw, efter Zamzam. Mind is 2 


quarter in Makkah where a bazir is held. 


parables, lerends, and Korin-texts, all permeated 
by the spirit of the Gufi doctrincs; and second 
to it is his Disxin, a collection of lyrical poems,— 
both known from the banks of the Ganges to 
the shores of the Bosporus. This poet, the 
foundor of the order of whirling dervishes, who 
have numerous convents and endowed establish- 


= a 
t The engraver has wrongly spelt Ls inatead of coi. 
The later form is reqnired to make op 9$5. The whole 


: pen is inferior, and in the lust line wo have to sean chék- 


fiata; and in the sixth distich a fuot sustaf"tlan oconrs 
for mafia’ ilnn. 


§ Th's is merely a wall with mihrabe, and 


OU 


having i 
front a tiled roof supported on woud Ep. 
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ments in Turkey, spent the greater portion of 
his life in that country, and: is therefore called 
Rimi, the Turk; but, according to the Nafhdt- 
ul-uns of Jami, his visions began at a very 
early age in his own country. When he was 
five years old he had manifestations from the 
invisible world, such as sights of angels, of 
genii, and of men within the domes of glory. 
Jt is stated in a record in the handwriting of 
Malina Behi-al-din Vulad,' that when Jellal- 
al-din Muhammad, on a certain Friday when six 
years of age, was playing with some other little 
boys on the flat honse-tops of Balkh, one of the 
litile fellows suggested that they should jump 
over from one house-top to another; Jellal-al- 
din replied thatas such movements are peculiar 
to dogs, cats, and other animals, it would be a 
pity that human beings should imitate them, 
but that, if they felt any power in their souls, 
they ought to fly heavenwardes together with 
him. That moment he disappeared from the sight 
of his playmates, who became sorry and raised 
a shout of lamentation, whereupon he returned 
after a short while, but with the hue of his 
countenance changed and his eyes altered, and 
said, “ Whilst conversing with you, I saw a 
company of persons dressed in green raiment, 
who took me up and showed me the miracles of 
the upper world ; but when your cries and wail- 
ings ascended they ‘again deposited me here.” 
It is said that at that age he partook of food 
only once in three or four days. 

Itis said that when Jellil-al-din emigrated 
from Balkh he met Sheikh Furid-al-din A’thir 
at Nishapir, who was at that time well 
stricken in years, and who presented him with 
his Herdr-ndémah, or “book of mysteries,” which 
he ever afterwards carried about his person ; 
he also imitated his doctrines, as it is said— 


bye otf ithe yf 
wy op pred cud JL te gh 
- * Mailing on A’ttir attended, 


_ From Shams’ hands the drink was all noctar.”” 


By Shams his spiritual teachor, Shams Tabrizi, 


is meant. Elsewhere we read— 
aN peg) cstliee 'y dp oy) jibe 
coh sles y Flin sy 31 
_ Alita was soul, Sanii his two eyes; 
We came after Sanii and A’ttiar,”’ 
On being told that a certain man had said he 


was at his service “with heart and life,” he 
replied, ‘Hush! Among men this lie’ finds 
credit,’’ and asked, ‘‘ Whence have you obtained 
your heart and life, that.you can place them at 
the service of men P”? He was nevertheless-in 
the habit of saying, “I'am ‘not that body 
which appears to the A’dsheks (lovers of God), 
but the pleasure and gladness produced in the 
hearts of Murids (disciples) by my words. 
Allah! Allah! when you obtain that gladnegs, 
and taste that joy, consider it happiness, and 
give thanks; that is nie!’ Hisim-al-din was 
merely his amanuensis, but from several flatter. 
ing references to him in the Mesnavi he might 
be wrongly considered to have occupied far 


_ higher position. To him he said, “ Itis necessary 


to sit knee to knee with the Avlia (pl. of 
Veli, saint) of God, because such proximity 
bears momentons consequences” :— 
ethic y gd git abet 6: 
oy! lewd coygo SI aS 
Fe st ty etl a Wile py 
. OD Fe ext Hroy 51 af 

Hisam-al-din was no‘doubt a faithful 
amanuensis and disciple, but on some occasions 
a little admonition might have been judicions ; 
on the death of his wife he could not be induced, 
for a long time to attend to his duty, and the 
poet remonstrated :-— 

“Qne moment 'to bo absent from him is not 
good, | 

For separation will increase mishaps. 

No matter what your state ; attend on him, 

Because proximity will love angment.”’ 

He said that although a bird flying up from , 
the earth cannot reach heaven, it nevertheless 
gains the advantage of being further from the 
net; thus a man who becomes a dervish, though 
ho cannot atiain perfection, is distinguished 
above the common crowd of mon, and ig deliv- 
ered from the troubles of the world. 


__A worldly fellow once excused himself to him 


for his remissness in visiting him, but Jellail- 
al.din replied, “There is no necd of any ex- 
cuses, because I'am as thankful for your not 
coming as others are for your coming.” 

Seeing one of his companions in a state of 
melancholy, he said, “All sadnoss arises from 


too great attachment to this world ;. as goon as 


you are freed from it and consider yourself o 
stranger therein, you will porecive, froma every- 
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thing you behold or taste, that it cannot abide 
with you, and that you must go.to another place: 
therefore you will no longer feel any anxiety.” 
He was also in the habit of saying that he is 
@ superior man who does not grieve on being 
affronted, and he a generous man who gives no 
pain to one deserving to be affronted. Mullina 
Sirij-al-din Kunavi wasa great man 
of the period, but not on good terms with Jellal- 
ai-din, and when it was reported to him that 
the latter had on a certain occasion said, “I 
agree with all the seventy-three secta of the 
Muhammadan religion,” he determined to get 
the Mull insulted. Accordingly he sent one of 
his followers, who was a learned man, toask the 
Mnlld in a large company whether he had really 
uttered the above sentiment, and in case of re- 
cevingan aTemative weoly, to affront him with 
bad language; }-ab to ail his taunts the-Mulla 





only smiled and replied, “I agree also with . 


all you have said,” «rherenpon the man returned. 
ashemed. Sheikh Rakn-al-din alla al- 
doulan steted that he had been mueh pleased 
with this meek answer. 

He daily asked his acrvant, “Is there any- 


thing in the house to-day ?”’ and on receiving | 


a’ negative reply he became exhilarated and 
thankfal, saying, “Praise be to God, this 
day our house is like that of the prophet!’ If 
the servant said. “Whatever we require is 
at hand in the kitch-n,”’ he was displeased and 
said, ‘*The smeli of Pharaoh is rising from this 
house.” He seldom or never used wax-lights 
in his house, and was contented with oil-lamps, 
saying, “‘Those are for kings, and these for 
devotees (calak).” 

On a certain oveasion a company, in which 
also Sheikh GCadr-al-din Kunavi was 
present, requested the Mulia to officiate as Emam 
(leader of the prayers), but he replied, ‘* We are 
Abdals, we sit down or getup wherever swe happen 
to be; these endowed with Gufism and dignity 
are Worthy to be Emims,” and pointing to 
Sheikh Cadr-al-din as one of these, he continued, 
“‘ Whoever prays after a pious Emiim is just as 
if he prayed after the prophet.” 

One day the Mull& being present at s devo- 
tional exercise, it occurred to a dervish to ask 
him whai Fulr* is, whereupon the Mulla recited 
the follovring quatrain :-— 


iedipreeeents 


‘“‘Pakr is essence, all else accident ; 
Fakr is health, all else disease. 
This world is ali deceit and fraud, 
Fakr is of the next a mystery.”’ 

It has been mentioned above that the Mulla 
was a disciple of Farid-al-din A’ttar; him 
he recollected even during his last UIness, when 
he said to his companions, “‘Be not afflicted at 
my going, becanse the victorious light will fifty 
years hence radiate from the spirit of Sheikh 
Farid-al-din A’ttar. Rememberme in 
whatever state you are, that I may aid you, in 
whatever garment I am.” He also said, “ Do not 
associate with any persons except such as are 
of your own kind, because on this subject my lord 
Shams-al-dinTabrizi (may God sanctify 
his secret!) has said to me that the sign of a dis- 
ciple (murid) who bas found acceptance is that he 
never associates with strangers, and that when 
he suddenly falls into their company he feels 
ill at ease, like a hypocrite ina mosque, or a little 
child in a school. On his death-bed he also 
said to his companions, “In this world I have 
but two connections—the one with my body, 
and the other with you; this latter connection 
will not be severed even after I shall, by the 
favour of God, become separated and isolated 
from this world.” On the same occasion Sheikh 
Cadr-al-din also paid him a visit and ssid, 
“May God restore you to health quickly!” 
But the Malla replied, ** Let my, restoration to 
health consist in the removal of the only re- 
maining garment which yet separates the lover 
from his beloved. Are you not willing that 
light should be joined to light ? 

SOA Stool a) wt eo* LA 
dle ohhi 50 wot, et 

*“ Denuded of body am I, and Hz of unreality. 

T roam and veree to bounds of union.” 

The last injunction of the Mulla to his com- 
panions was, “‘I recommend you to fear God 
secretly and openly, to be fragal in your eating, 
to sleep little, and to speak little. To abandon 
everything sinfal, to fast andto pray mech. To 
renounce every kind of last for ever, and to bear 
insults from everybody. Do not keep up any 
intercourse with foals and valgar persons, but 
cultivate the seciety of men who are pious and 
noble. The best men are those who are usefy] 





* Poverty ina religious sense, and he who mabes a profession of it is a Faktr. 
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to the human race, and the best words are those 
which ‘are the fewest and the most instructive.” 

On being asked to appoint a worthy successor, 
he uttered the name of Chelebi Hisim- 
al-din; the question being thrice repeated, he 
gave the fourth time the same reply. Being 
questioned concerning his son Sultén Vulud, 


he replied, “ He is 4 hero, there is no necessity’ 


for any injunction about him.” Then Chelebi 
Hisim-al-din asked the Mullé whom he wished 
tu pray. over his corpse at the burial, and he 
said, “Sheikh Cadr-aldin.” He expired 
at sunset on the Sth of the month Jomadi 


I. a. a. 672 (18th December 4.p. 1273), at the 


age of 68 years according to the Muhammadan, 
or 66 according to the Christian teckoning, at 
Koniah, ¢.¢. Iconium, in Asia Minor, where he 


had spent the greater portion of his life, and’ 


from its bemg in the Turkish dominions he 
obtained the surname of Rimi. 
The above Sult4n Vulud was also a, poet, 
and died at Koniah; an. 712 (1812). He is 
called Behii-al-din, of the same name with 
Jellal-al-din’s father, who, when our poet was 
yet a boy, being displeased with the government 
of Khowarizmshah, determined to emigrate for 


ever from the district of Balkh, under the 


pretence of going on a pilgrimage to Mekkah. 
Accordingly he departed with this son and went 
first tio Nishaptir, where they made the ac- 
quaintance of Sheikh Farid-al-din A’t- 
tir, who had gathered around him many dis- 


ciples, and who discovered the precocious talents 


of the boy, presonting him with the Esrdr- 
némeh and uttering the prediction :-—~ 


oss less wer wAS 159) ely 
oss wile CLA pe esl Pas | 
“How quick, he said, will this unruly lad 
Throw burning fire on anxious souls !” 
Both father and son continued their travels 
in the company of a valuable guide and spiritual 
teacher, Sayyid Tarmad, whose sobriquet 
was Burhan; with him they visited the holy 
shrines of Mekkah and Jerusalem. They had 
not completed. one half of their intended tour, 
however, when he took leave and advised them to 


settlein Turkey. Accordingly Behi-al-din took 


his son Jelldl-al-din to Koniah, where they estab- 
lished themselves and ceased their wanderings, 
, At that time “A lld-al-din, the Seljukide, 
governed the country; he was so pleased with 


‘+ one of them was wet. 
‘astonished, but Shams-al-din rejoined, “ This 


| the company of Beh4-al-din that he became hig 


disciple ; when his father died Jellal-al-din took 
his place, but- he soon got tired of worldly 
honours, and, abandoning his position, dedicated 
himself wholly to spiritual life :— 
hens Cad 3 oJ 4 kas sal ely 
Oy co jlos, edt Ceeb 2 
oe 85 zee Bd jo Ctidle 4 46 
Sy 8091) GAS coe Hoy 
“¢ Bat schools and honours pleased him not; 
His nature’s aspirations were more high, 
‘His pomp and glory seemed but folly to 
himself,—~ | 7 
Attraction of the spirit-world held his heart. 
He sought consolation in the society of kin- 
dred spirits, the chief of whom were Shams- 
al-dinTabri zi—whose name appears at the 
end of almost-every ode of his Diwdén in token 
of affection, because Jalldl-al-din himself ac- 


knowledged him as his: spiritual guide—and 


Hisam-al-din. 
Shams-al-din Tabriri, whose fall name is 
Mullint Shams-al-din "Ali Ben Malak 


Dad Tabrizi, appears to have been a restless 


character and an innovator. ‘He travelled about 
much and made many enemies. When Shams- 
al-din arrived at Koniah for the first time, he 
paid a visit to Jallil-al-din, who happened to be 
sitting near a tank with several books near him ; 
he asked what they were, and on being told that 
they were called Kyl wa Kdl, he said, “ What 


_have you to do with them?” and threw them 


all into the water, The Mulla exclaimed with 
a sigh, “Q Dervish, what have you done? 


Some of these were my father’s compositions, 


which cannot be replaced!”” Hereupon Shams-al- 
din. put his hand into the water and pulled out 
all the books, one after the other; and lo, not 
Jellij-cl-din was much 


is joy and ecstasy: what do yon know of these 
spiritual matters?” And their intimacy began 
from that day. . 

Shams-al-din was constantly roaming 
about. He wore.arobe of coarse black cloth, and 
took lodgings in the caravanseral at whatever 
place he happened to arrive. He came to Koniah 
AH. 642 (a.pD. 1244), bnt could not remain 
there on that occasion longer than one year, as 
an attempt was made on his life. At that 


time Jellil-al-din Rumi saw his friend for the 
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last time, and was so grieved at the separation 

that he withdrew himself entirely from the 

world, became a dervish. and fonnded the 

order of dervishes called after his name, and at 

present still well known in the Turkish empire. 
When Shams-al-din arrived in his travels at 

Koniah, ir a.H. 642, he took lodgings in the quar- 

ter of the confectioners. One day Jellal-al-din, | 

who was € din teaching various sciences, | 

happened to pass, with a company of learned | 

men from the college, through the quarter ofthe | 

confectioners. Onthatoccasion MullinaShams- | 

al.din sallied out from his lodgings, and taking | 

hol of the bridle of JeilAl-al-din’s mule asked | 

biti whether Baéizid (a celebrated saint) or ; 

ainhammad was the greater’ Jellal-al-din said. 

“T; seemed that on acconnt of that terrible | 

question the seven heavens had fallen asunder | 

and had been precipitated upon the earth; | 

a large fire appeared to issue from my bowels | 

and to envelop my brains, the smoke whereof ono 

ascended to the throne of God, and I replied, sie the sa of era aia Pliny ae 

‘As Muhammad is th atest of men, what can § son, were determin murder Shams-al-din. 

rears be ?? ss rejoined, ita Muham- It is plain enough, from the last page of the 


immediately ard said to Jellal-al-din, “ They 
are calling me in order tc kill.me.” Jella}-al- 
din waited long in vain for his retnrn; seven 
men had lain in ambush expecting him with 
drawn swords, with which they attacked him, 
but he uttered sucha shout that all of them 
fainted away and fell tc the ground. One of 
these men was Beha&-al-din, or as in the 
lithographed copy “Alla-al-din Muhammad, the 
son of Jellal-al-din. When these seven men 
recovered their senses, they perceived nothing 
but one drop of blood, and from that day to this 
nothing more transpired concerning that prince 
of the invisible world. 

The real cause of the attempt to assassinate 
Shams-al-din, and of his flight in conser 2encc 
thereof, must probably be sought in his open 
disbelief in Islam, which Jellal-al-din was al- 
ways cunning enough to disguise tolerably well 
in his own utterances and writings. He, more- 
over, 80 monopolized the society of Jellil-al-din 


mad’s words, “ We heve not known thee es we Mesnari, that the above conjectare is true, as 
ought,” imply ? whilst Baizid says, ““O God, how | Will appear from the following :-— 

‘high 1 my position! Iam the king of kings!” ’ nes gl 8 Oh & ive 

I replied :—‘Baizid’s thirst was quenched by ump a yd us SWI ogy 

one drop, and he boasted of satisfaction, because << me ; ve : ae ¢ 

the vessel of his intellect was filled thereby. Se eee ae 

That light was as much as the little window of sets ae SS ra Sa eae 

his house could admit, whilst Mohammad was oe ad ee a 


subject to a great dropsy and thirat,—he was P72 595 gOS il og ish 
daily praying for closer intimacy.” At these eo 5 Se st oy bs 53, 


words Mulléni Shams-al-din gave a shout and 
feli down senseless. Jellal-al-din alighted from 
hig mule, and ordered his disciples to carry him 


Uat poo ution ot ay 8S! AS 
By tpk o% del lott} 


: ®, a Bue oa) 
to the college. He placed the head of Shams-al- are Pras . oe ¢ is ; as 
din on his own knees, took him by the hand, and J NF OS) tl Sn 
they departed together. During three months fda 5 ctl a of yd 


they lived in retirement, engaged in fasting and | “Some time he with his friond retired sat, 

prayer; they did not come out once, and no one All alien spirits quite shui ont, 

yentured to disturb their privacy. Enjoying the pure draught of union. _ 
According to the Nafhdt-ul-naz, in which the | He was the confidant of his guod friend : 

flicht of Shams-al-din from Koniahis represented | His pupils did lament and grumble, 

im a somewhat supernatural way, the year in.| ‘ Whence came this ragged mendicant ? 

which it took place is given as A.B. 645,and | Whencebronght he all this fraud and roruery. 

not a.H. 643 as stated above. In the Nafhdi- | To isolate so qaickly our great Chicf ? . 

ul-une it is related that one night when Jellal- | O God! Now Islam is despised, destroyed. 

al-din and Shams-al-din were sitting together. | The dome of Islam is now led astray ! 

in retirement, a man from without arrived and This robber is none but a heretic, 

beckoned to the latter. The Sheikh got up | By God! his blood is free and free !"”’ 
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It ‘may be seen that in these verses the ‘great 
Chief’ and the ‘dome of Islim’ is Jellal-al- 
‘din Rimi, whilst the ragged mendicant 
and heretic robber is Shams-al-din. 

Jellil-al-din Riimi’s successor, Chelebi Hisém. 
al-din, whose full name isSheikh Hisam- 
al-din Hasan Ben Muhammad Ben 
Alhasan Ben Akhi Turk. Becoming 
the successor of a Pir or Sheikh, i.e. spiritual 


guide, implies also the acceptance of all his. 


Auties and the allegiance ofhis pupils; and if the 
Pir was a man of great authority, learning, &e. 
his successor is also expected to be one. It 
appears that Hisdm-al-din got tired of the many 
Ghazéls composed by his teacher Jellal-al-din, 
and requested him to write 4 connected and large 
poem; hereupon the latter pulled out a piece of 
paper from his turban containing the first twenty- 
eight distichs of his Mesndvi, beginning with 
the words— 

ase shh Ulise 55 
“ Hear how yon reed in sadly pleasing tales 

Departed bliss and present woe bewails !”’ 

and ending with the words— 

pAalt 9 2b shy we omy 
“Here pause my song, and thon vain world, 

farewell,’’* 

Jellil-al-din said, “ Before you ever thought 
of it, the idea of composing a work of this 
kind had been instilled into my heart from 

on high.” The last piece in the Mesndyi itself 

contains an account of the manner in which this 
celebrated work was commenced, and brought 
toan end by Hisim-al-din, who wrote down 
every word of it as it fell from the lips of his 
master. Sometimes Jellil-al-din was so full 
of his subject that from the beginning of the 
night till the next.moming daw ned he “dictated 
to Hisim-al-din, who was in the habit of again 
reading in a loud voice to the Mulli all he had 
written. When the first volume was completed 
the wife of Chelchi Hisdm-al-din died, and the 
work was interrupted, as alluded to in the first 
distich of the second volyme :— 


Be PAG oye | nt ide 
om He yA GD eal alee 
* nt dor rire i W. Jones; bnt since 


as time 
+ Though fully aware. ai nEMeTOUs imperfections both 





| two'years given selections from 


“Delayed was this Mesndvi for a ‘time. 

Respite was needed blood to mill to change.” 

After that no interruption of any length 
appears to have taken place, till the whole work 
was brought to a termination. That Hisim-al- 
din must have been an enthusiastic admirer of 
this book appears from the following words he 
uttered :—~“* When the Mesndvi is being read 
aloud, all who are present get drowned in its 
light, and I behold a company of spirits from the 
invisible world whe cut off with their swords the 
roots and branches of the faith of all those who 
do not listen with complete sincerity, and gra- 
dually drag them into. hell-fire.” But Jellal-al- 
din replied « —_ 

“ Of verses mine the foes you see 
Headlong dragged to flames of fire. 
Hisim-al-din, saw yon their state ? 

Their acts has God revealed to you?” 

The above words of His4m-al-din imply that 
as apparently many sentiments coritrary to the 
strict laws of Islim are uttered,—-anless listened 
to with great and sincere attention, the hearing 
of the Mesndui will lead to infidelity, and conse- 
quently to eternal perdition ; whilst the answer 
of his master is conceived in that tolerant spirit 
which permeates the whole Mesndui, and which 
venturcs to condemn no one rashly. 

No doabt the Mesndvi contains also many 
strictly erthodox aud even bigoted pieces; it 
must, however, be allowed that there are many 
Which can never meet with the approval of 
strict Musalmins of any sect. Such a piece is 
“ Moses and-the.Herdsman” (Ind. dit, vol. ITI. 
p. 90, March 1874), at the end of’ which the 
author even disclaims to be 2 veligious guide, 
and openly avows that the religion of love is the 
only true one :—~ 


EP 95g BG bea yo5 5 
FP) ee np LiSle dole 
Cunfoa ying ded 51 Gio elo 
teuinfadn alo y eadie {pd Rid is 
“You must not guidance seek from the 
inebriate; 
Who rend their clothes, can they be asked to 
mond ? 


From all religions differs love's belief’; ; 
The lovers’ sects and rites sre God alone.t _ 


I eee il 


ns an English and s s Persian scholar, I have during t me last 
yreat poet, who has 
not yet met among Europeans with the attention aud steady . 
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ON THE AGE AND COUNTRY OF BIDYAPATL 


‘. -« BY JOHN BEAMES, B.C.3. 


Tt has been usual to speak of this poet as the 
earliest writer of Bengal, and, as his language 
is decidedly Hindi m type, the opinion has been 
held by myself and others that the Bengali 
language had at that time not fully developed 
itself out of Hindi. . 

This view is very distasteful to Bengalis, who 
_are proud of their language, and wish to vindi- 
cate for it an independent origin from some 
local form of Prakrit. They have apparently 

‘set to work to search out the age and country 
of Bidyapati, so as to show whether he 
was really a Bengali or not. 

A very able article has appeared on this sub- 
ject im the last number of that excellent Beuzali 
magazine the Banga Duarsuna (No. 2, pt. IV. 
for Jyoishtho 1282, say June 1875). It leaves 
something to be desired in the shapc of clearer 
indication of the authorities on which the state- 
ments are founded, and there are some points 
on which I still feel unsatisfied, but the main 
conclusions are, I think, unassailable. 

I proceed to give the substance of the argu- 
meni, and the conclusions aitived at, with my 
own comments. P 

In an article on Bid yapati in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. Il. p. 3f, I described his lan- 
guage as,‘extremely Eastern Hindi,” aud on 
p- 40 as “the vernacular of Upper Bengal.” In 
the same series of articles, at p. 7 of vol. IL, 
I wrote of it as “more properly old Maiihila 
than Bengali.” These three cxpressions are 
three different ways of stating the same fact, 
and my opinien was arrived at from an examin- 
ation of the language rather than from histori- 
cal or ‘other considerations. Though I thus 
anticipated the writer m the Dunya Deréara, 
yet it is none the less gratifying to me to find 
that the conclusion te whieh Iwas led by purely 
linguistic rcasons has now been confirmed by 
\ew 5] documentary evidence. ‘ 

ze point, however, I was wrong abint, and 
ust now abandon. From the expression in 
Padakalpataru, 1317, “pinche Gaureé- 


laa deserves. In the test. I have not ventured to alter a 
single word or to touch the metre, whether faulty or not; 
aud in my translations I have aimed chiefly at fidelity. 
However imperfectly I may have accomplished my task, 
I venture to bope that I shallnot be charged with ras 


inward lle ae Smee Me 


‘ . 
eh ie ica Ee i 


vara,” LTand the pandits whom I consulted 
were led to suppose that the poet resided at 
Nadiya. The interpretation thus assigned to 
Gaura was supported by several considera- 


tions :~— . 


1, Bidyapati’s meeting with Chandi 
Das, who lived in the adjacent district of Bir. 
bhiim. 

2. The renown of Nadiyit as the birth- 
place of Chaitanya, who, as we know from the 
Charttinga-charchinrifa, was fond of. singing 
Bidyipati’s poems. 

3. The faet that Nadiva was the seat of a 
celebrated family of rijas. 

: The conclusion as to the peet's conntry being 
Nadiyi did not even then seem tous to hamnon- 
ize with lis Janguage, and some of my Bergali 
friends wished to explain it by the theory that 
the poet used the Braj Bhisha dialees as specially 
appropriate tu songs in praise of Avishna. To 
this theory there were, however, the objections 
that Bidvapati’s language, though Hindi, is 
clearly not Braj Bhasha, or anything lie it, but 
AMaithila, wlach isa very diflireat thing: and 
that prior to the restoration of the Krishna-o.lms 
at Brindiban by Rupa and Saniitana, Pllowers 
of Chaitunva, the Braj Blashi was not consi- 
dered peeuliarly appropriate to Krishna-hymns. 
Jayadeva, for insianee, as well as Ripa 
and Sandatana themselves, used Sanskrit. 

To solve this ynestion the writer in the Bange 
Dasara starts by observing that Bidyapati’s 
contemporary Chandi Dds writes Bengali, and 
this explodes the theory that Bengali was in 
that age unformed, and closely resembling rustic 
Hindi. After discussing this point, he gues on 
to show, from the celebrated meeting of the two 
pocts, that Bidyapati’s home must have been in 
some place not very far from Birbhinm, and he 
has been led by this argnment ta seck for it in 
the nearest Hindi-speaking province: for if 
Chaudi Dis, being a Hengali, wrote Krishna- 
hymns in his mother-iongne, it isa fair inference 
that Bidy d:pati would alse use Acs mother- 





siuee my acquaintance with JelSlal-din Rimi is of more 
than twenty years’ standing, cid T fluiter mraclf that I 
hare, during that. time, learnt to anderstand him a little. 
Nathing wanld please me more than tu seo better jastice 
dowea to thie port thau I can dv. 
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tongue ; and as the language he uses is Maithila 
Hindi, the conclusion is that he was a native 
of Mithil4. I may here.addto the writer’s 

-argoment that Maithila closely approximates to 
Bengali, as in the la ofthe preterite, the charac- 
teristic ba of the future, the interchange of 1 
and 7, the nominal affixes ke and ra, and other 
pots. 

He next notices the allusions made by the 
poet to his patrons Raja Sib Singha (Siva Sinha) 
and Ripanarayana; his patron’s wife, Lachhima 
Debt; his friends Bijayandriyana and Baidya- 
natha; and concludes that the poet was attached 
to the court of Sib Singh.* 

By a happy inspiration he appears to have 
thought of consulting some learned men of the 
province of Mithila, which was nearly 
co-extensive with the modern district of Tirhué, 
ocenpying the country between the Ganges and 
the Himalayas, andextending on the west as far 
as the Gandak river, and on the east quite up to, 
if not beyond, the old bed of the Kiist river in 
Puriniya (Porneah). ; 

As the result of his researches he found 
that Bid y i pati is still well known in Tirhnt, 
and has left some lyrics which: are still sung 
by the people and are in Maithila. On this 


point, however, I-would observe that these _ 


songs may have been modernized: indeed 
they look very much as if they had,—such 
words as kia, garua, dharayaku, look suspicious. 
But the most important discovery is that of 
@ Pdnji or chronicle of. the kings of Mithila. , 
It is to be wished that the author had told us 
where this book is to be found. He merel 
tells us that it isin Mithil4, and bogins in Saka 
1248, in the reign of Hari Singha Deva. The 
date and the king’s name agree in a singular 
way with that Hari Singha Deva whose capital 
was at Simrdon (Sansk. Samaragrima), and 
who was conquered by Tughlak Shih in a.p. 
1322, and fled to the mountains, where he found. 
ed the kingdom of Nepil, with its capital, KAth- 
mindo, or ‘the wooden palace.’ Simraon is in 
the extreme north-west corner of Tirhut, and its 
ruins are very extensive. 

In the Panjé mention is made of a king of 
Tirhut, Siva Sinhs, and at his court it is ro- 
corded that there was one Bid y 4 pati, son of 
Ganapati, son of Jaya Datta, son of Dhiroé- 





wara, son of ‘Devéditya, son of DharmAditya, 


. This is our poet, and it is strange that there 


should be two circumstantial traditions about 
the same man. The Maithilas claim him as 
their own, and the Bengalis, as meritioned (Ind. 
Ant. vol. IL. p. 37), make him out to be a Jes. | 


" gore man-— 


“Orbis de patria certat, Homere, tna.” 
Raja Sib Singhe is said to -have lived at Su- 
giond, a village still,extant. A curious legend. 
is told of his being delivered from prison at 


Emperor—throngh the instrumentality of our 
poet, who showed himself to be possessed of 
miraculous powers. The Pidshah gave him the 
village of Bipasi, in Tirhut; and Sib Singha, ap- 
parently to save his own claims as zamindir, also 
made him a grant of the same. The deed of 
gift is said to be still extant in the possession 
of the poet’s descendants, who still own the 
village. 

Certain expressions in this grant raise a ques- 
tion of date which is somewhat difficult to 
settle. — . 

The document recites that the grant was 
made in the two hundred and ninety-third year 
of the era of Lakshman Sen: The Sen Rijas 
of Bengal must then have exercised some sort 
of over-lordship in Mithili. The writer tells 
us that the era of Lakshman Sen is still current 
among the pandits of Mithili, and that the 
yoat 1874 a.p. == 767 of Lakshman, or tho L. S. 
era as it is called. The cra therefore begins in 
A.p1107 or Saka 1030, and L. §, 203 == Saka 


| 1823 and A.v. 1400. The Bengali tradition as 


to the poet’s date gives him from a D.1433- 
1481, which is a little later than the date now 
given. : 

But there is another difficulty. “The Pénji 
states that Sib Singha’s reign did not begin till 
Saka 1369 == a.p. 1446, so that the grant was 
mado 46 years before he ascended the throne. 
The Muithila pandits got out of this by saying — 
that the grant was made when Sib Singh wet, 
acting as Jubardjd or regent for his fath’? 0. 


| and they add that his father, Raja Deba Sing. . - 


reigned 91 years, so that ho mnst have been 
old and infirm for a Jong period bofore his 
death. Still that he should have been obliged 
to resign all active participation in the govern- 


nnn enna een eae Eee 


* Vide the article in Ind. Ant. vol. II. qnoted above. . 
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ment 46 years before his death is hardly prob- 
able. 

This date, moreover, would give Bid yd pati 
himself a very long life. Two productions of 
his sre still extant, besides his lyrical poems. 
One is a prose work in Sanskrit, the Purusha 
Partshé, which was translated into Bengali by 
one of the pandita of Fort William College, and 
is still remembered by Bengal civilians as one 
of those instruments of torture known as text- 
books which we used to plod wearily over in 
our college days. Now in the introduction to 
this tedious work it is said to have been written 
at the request of Raja Sib Singha then reigning, 
or 46 years after the grant of land, when Bidya- 
pati conid not well have been less than 66 or 70 
years old. 

The second work is in Sanskrit verse, and is 
called the Durgébhakii Tarangint; it is said 
to have been written in the reign of Raja Nara 
- Singha, who did not ascend the throne till 26 
years later: so af his accession the poet must 
have been at least 92 yeers old, even supposing 
him to have been quite a young man when he 
gat the grant. ; 

The descendants of Bidyapati at Bipasi 
are stated to have in their possession a copy ofthe 
Bhigavat Purdéna in the handwriting of the poet, 
written in L. S. 349 == Saka 1379 or a-p. 1456. 

The writer in the Ba.gz Darsana is not at 
all surprised at the great age attained by the 
poet; he merely remarks that 9 contemplative 
life is conducive to longevity, and that there are 
many instances of Brahmans devoted to litera- 
tore reaching a great age. I would suggest the 
possibility oi there having been more than one 
Bidya pati, and that the word is not a proper 
name, but a title, like Rai Gandkar or Kabi 
Kankan. There is perhaps some weight in the 
Bengali tradiiion that the poet’s real name was 
Basanta Rai. 

The Pénji states that Raja Deva Singha 
reigned 91 years, and the dates of the various 
reigns of this period may be thus given :— 

Deva Singha.,. A.D. 1355, reigned 91 years. 

Sib Singha... 1446 OF ys 


Rani Padmivati Debi. 1450 , 1: , 
Rani Lakhima Debi... 1452 5» 9 4» 
Rani Biswas Debi ... 1461 ., 12 , 
Nara Singha.,.....0+0. 1473 





It also appears that Ripanarayana, whose name 
20 constantly occurs immediately following that 
of Sib Singha, is not an independent personage, 
bat that the kings of that family took the title 
of Naréyana with some prefix. Thus we find 
Maharajas Nara Singha Darpaniriyana, Ratus 
Singha Jivananarayana, Raghu Singha Bijaya- 
narayana, and others. é 

The patron of our poet was thus called in 
full Maharaja Sib Singh Riipanirayana. He had 
three wives —the three Ranis mentioned above— 
who, according to the Puri, reigned in succes- 
sion, and after them reigned Nara Singha, Sib 
Singha’s cousin, 

Mithila was always closely allied to Bengal, 
and was subject to it at the time of the intro- 
duction of the L. S. era, This accounts for our 
poet's salutation to the “pancha Gaures- 
vara,’ princes of Mithila being regardedas 
also princes of Gaur or Bengal. The firs 
princes are probably Sib Singha and his four 
cousins, Nara, Ratna, Raghu, and Bhinn, the 
first of whom came eventually to be the ruling 


rince. 

The Lachhima Debi whom the poet so fre- 
quently celebrates is the second of the three 
wives of Sib Singha, and ler name—a corruption 
of Lakshmi—is also written Lakhmi, in con- 
sonance with Hindi phoncsis. 

We must then regard Bidya pati as a poet 
of Mithila, where he is still remembered and 
has left descendants. His language, thongh no 
longer to be regarded as old Bengali, is very 
closely akin to it, and represents a link between 
fifteenth century Bengali and Hindi. Withone 
hand he tonches Siir Das, with the other Chandi 
Das. 

He is said to have died at Bajitpur,a village 
near Dalsingha Sarai, about ten miles north-east 
of Barh. He was on his way to the Ganges, to 
end his days there, when death overtook him on 
the road. 

Ifthe writer of the article [ have been dis- 
cussing would give us some more information 
as to this Maithila Pdaji, it would be welcome, 
and ib would also be interesting to know whe- 
ther Raja Sib Singha Ripanirayana was in 
any way connected with the family whose pre- 
sent representative is still the nominal ruler of 

Nepal. 
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ARCHAIOLOGICAL NOTES: 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.0.8.: 
(Continued from page 274.) | 


- VIT—Bronze Antiquities in India. 
The elegantly-shaped bronze jug represented, 
actual size, in the accompanying plate, was dug 


up some fifteen years ago near A vina8si, in the 
Koimbatur district, Madras. A great city. 


is traditionally said to have stood where it was 
found, but only some indistinct mounds and 


hollows now mark the spot, not only ‘periére 


etiam ruince’—have the very rains perished,— 
but the name too has been forgotten, and only 
& dim tradition survives that palaces and tem- 
ples once spread widely there. Such legends 
are not uncommon in India, to whose ancient 
soil the declaration of the poet is peculiarly 
apphcable— 
“Thou canst nob find one spot 
Whereon no city stood.” 

With the jug were found a bronze globular oil- 
tressel with straight tapering spout, and a bronze 
stand for one wick, both of the forms still com- 
monly in use; bui the jug is of a shape not 
at all Hindu, nor indeed, though elegant and 


classical, hardly Greek *,—rather resembling - 


what is known to modern manufacturers as 
‘the Windsor pattern.’ It should be remark. 
ed that the illustration might convey the idea 
that the rim opposite the handle is fornished 
with a spout. This is not the case, however ; the 
vim is really broken away more or less all round, 
the top of the handle not being attached, but a 
fracture existing between. From some indica- 
tions it seems probable that the original rim 
spread round in a perfect circle 53 inches in 
diameter, withont any spout or depression for 
pouring out. This would have given the jag a 
much more archaic appearance; the shape of the 
handle with its plaited ornament will be noticed. 
-Avinisi is about a hundved miles from the 
Malabar coast, between which and Egypt there 
was certainly a frequent communication in very 
ancient times; and the Greek and Pheenician 
sailors, who took home peacocks and perfumes 
- + from thence, may have brought out with them 
such an article as this bronze jug. Farther 
evidence of communication is given by a pot 
full of well-preserved coins. of Angustng and 
Tiberius, which was dug up at Polichi, in 
er 


| Koimbatur, in 1810: and there is, I believe, his- 


torical. proof that one ofthe Pindyan kings 
sent an embagsy to Angustus, Copper orna- 
ments are occasionally found in: the cairns in 
Central and Southern India, and in 1870 more 
than a ton of tndely shaped copper hatchets 
without sockets, and instruments like knives, © 
were dug up in the Balaghat; Maisur; some 
are now inthe Hritish Museum. | 
VUOI.~~—Masons’ Marke, 

The thirteenth century was distinguished by 
# wonderful development of architectural works— 
and skill throughout Europe, and so great 
resemblance runs through many of: the magni- 


| ficent monuments then erected, that they have. 


been supposed to owe their origin to: associa- 
tions of artificers travelling over Europe, and 
employing the Knowledge of mathematics and 
design, that had awoke from the Dark Ages, 
in the service of art and construction, chiefly 
ecclesiastical. In that age of faith 
| | “The architect 
Built his great heart into the sculptured 
stones, . 
And with him toiled his children, and their - 
lives 
Were builded, with his own, into the walls, . 
As offerings unto God.” 

Such an association was that of the Fratres 
Pontis, who wandered from realm to realm for. 
the purpose of building bridges when travelling 
became more general, and communication be- 
tween countries more frequent, as the arts and 
civilization expanded. Many a pilgrim would 
then ejaculate with.a thankfulness ill under- 
stood in these days of excursions made easy— 

* God’s blessing on the architects who build 
The bridges o'er swift rivers and abysses 
Before impassnble to human feet.” 

These societies of wise master-builders and 
co-workers are believed to have instituted 
certain secret signs and tokens, by which they 
might know one another and the works built by 
the fraternity, and hence’are said to have ori- 
ginatedl many of the signs and passwords of 
Freemasonry ; for they were also styled Free- 
Masons,— equivalent, as some say, to free-stone 


* Perhaps wot nearlyapproaching the Oinochos. | 
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workers; or, as others assert, from their en- 
gaging and combining to assist one another, and 
not to work unless free and on their own 
terms. This was no unnecessary precaution, for 
in those days kings and powerful corporations, 
intent on “building castles or churches, had 
smalleompunction in impressing skilled work- 
men, ard forcing thera to work on terms dic- 
tated. 

Not onic bad these old craftsmen a system 
cf secret ciens for knowing one another, but 
aso of marks or syrabols cut on courses of 
stcaee Inid by them, which disclosed to the 
initiated their presence and handiwork. Mach 
that is mystical and extrayugant has’ been 
prepounded respecting theae “ Masons’ afurk-,” 
bui it seems prebavia they were nothing more 
than the personal marks of the masters of the 
works, conveying, in forms determmed by the 
asacciations, directions ta the setters how tu 
lay the stexes. Similar marks are indeed nsed 
in building to this hour, and by them each 
seescx recognizes the particular stone for the 
correct workmanship of which he is answerable. 
On layge works a list is kept by the foreman, 
aad any now man having 5 marking scntlar to 
one alreai:: on the list must maze a distinctive 
difference. Skilled masons say that fiom th: 
character of the mark they can tell the lind 
éf stone on which it was made. 

It is certainly striking, however, to find -the 
game Masons’ Marks, whate-er their origina: 
intent, upoz the grandest architeetnral monu- 
merts from Iteland to Spain and Italy, and stit! 
more remarkable, and more toe our present 
purpose, to find them similarly used in India 
and other Kastern countries. Some of the 
marks are: well-known Indian symbols, such 
as ths nbiquitous 2casiikd, 72, which Mr. For- 
gusson considers still ‘unexplained, bnt which 
may have been a signature of the ancient Jama 
kings. Tr. Teeland it was called Thor’s Hammer, 
and is found on Runie monuments, ancient 
Homan ultars, Danish medals, English and 
Spanish eathedrals, the Minster at Tile, the 
church at Oschaiz, end may be seen in high 
relief on o brass ataulet, brought from Ashanti, 
.in the South Kensington Museum. 

Tho lata Charles Horne, B.C.S., F.R.A.S., &., 
2 most diligent archiologist, collected Masons’ 
Marks during several years’ service in the 
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| in the “Copper Temple,” 
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North-West Provinces, and published, in The 
Builder of 26th June 1869, a notice of them, ac- 
companied by a collection of examples, copied 
on the annexed Plate I. Nos, 1—~6.* He remarks 
that in large and ancient buildings he often found 
forty or fifty stones near to one another mark- 
ed ina similar manner, having been prubably 
all dressed by the same man on five sides, with 
the rongh side left innermost, on which he set 
his mark. This would then be usefal in com- 
puting the amount of work done, which was paid 
fox by contract, as is now the practice in the 
Allabibid quarnes where stone was ent for the 
Jamna Railway bridge. Qn many ancient stones 
directions in Sanskrit cliaracters, such as rigit 
howl, beten af pillas nge iit, &e., were cut: the 
charactess of the Jisrueticas (No. 5) in rhe plate 
are Gupta, ever 399 a.b., and were translated 
for Mi. Horne by Babu Rijendralila Mitra, as 
signifring (1) “ Latha,”’ Lath, mounmental evl- 
ann; (3) “© Sattka,” lefch-pia ; (3) “ Richa” 
niddle ; (4) “ Puda,”’—initials of Purva, East 
Dukhan, south; (5) Upara, of the upper conres. 
General Cunningham, in his Areheolopical Sur- 
cey Reports, vol. L, has, in plates xxxiy. and 
sauxvil., given figures of Masons’ Marks from the 
great stips uf Sarnath and from the great 
mosque at Dehli; several of the latter are 
instroctions for nombering and placing tlie 
stones. Some ofthe Lelters following the In- 
atructions (No. 6) are transliterated with doubt. 
The curious Hgare of the covk (No. 4) is ent on 
2 black stone roof in a small tower in the south- 
west corner of the Atallah Masjid, and from its 
position must have ‘been incised before the 
stone was placed, which-was probably daring 
the Muhammadan ocenpation. The marks from 
Sudiya, Upper Assam (No. 7}, occurred on stones 
and are taken from 
plate xxx. vol. SVU. of the Josrual of the 

Asiatic Society af Bengal (page 407). The line 
of Persisn marks (No. 8) taken fram plate 
Ixsxii. vol. IDL. of Sir W. Onscley’s Travels 
ia Teesia (page 563). He copiod the marks 
(there called wishdn) from large hewn stones 
in the magnificent ancient Palace of Seadeka- 
bid, ibude of Happiness, nesr Ispahin. ° Signs. 
much resembling ‘Masons’ Marks are often 
found impressed on the bricks of the Birs-i-Nim- 
rid, or Towar of Babel. Advancing to Western 
Asia, The Builder of 12th June 1875 contains 
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* Tuo Atallah Masjid aud other buildings in the N.W.d'. mueily date from 4p, 1300 to 1450. 
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e collection of marks, copied im\ Plate II. 
9, obtained by Mr. G. J. Chester at Tartis 
(Tortosa) and Jebeil, in the north of Syria, 
near Aradus, now Ruad, the Biblical 
Arvad, and communicated by him to the Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. At 
Tarttis there is a castle, an immense structure 
of massive drafted masonry of crusading date, 
incorporating probably still earlier constructions 
and masonry : the stones exhibit many Masons’ 
‘Marks. There is also a cathedral, described as 
a noble edifice, extraordinarily perfect, fit to be 
used at any moment for Christian worship, con- 
sisting of four bays, the east end with three 
apses, each square ontside ; the roof of vaulted 
stone ; the west front has a pointed doorway 
with a large threefold window above it of ex- 
quisite proportion, and there are elegant lancet 
windows at the sides. The marks come chiefly 
’ from these buildings. Mr. Chester considers 
them to be Christian and European, such as 
were used-in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
though some are of all-dates and couniries. 
A.few marks (10, 13) from the Holy Land are 
added from’ Mr. Godwin's collection, and some 
‘from ruins in Lycia (No. 15) ; alsoa line of Roman 
marks from Pompeii {No.14), and examples 
from Hadrian’s wall (17) of the second century 
and Roman. altars found in England (No. 16), 
Still farther to illustrate the subject and 
to assist comparison, several sets of marks 
(Nos. 18—27) from mediwval buildings alt 
over Europe are selected from Mr. CGodwin’s 
collection published in Lhe Builder of March 
27, 1869 (vol. XX VII. pp. 245-246). Tho re- 
markable identity of marks usell in widely 
separated countries and ages cannot fuil to strike 
attention. Some are as universal as the svas- 
iiké, end as full of mystical and typical mean- 
ings*® Such is the hour-glass form and the 
involyed triangles, which when a pentacle are 
an emblem of Sivaand Brahmi, and the famous 
** Solomon’s Seal,’’ as well asa Masonic symbol ; 
trident-shaped signs m the Indian and Persian 
marks, like the Greek , which are identical 
with the Vaishnava scct-mark, passes into the 
Government broad arrow mark, and (reversed) 
is a Gish character ; and the T in the Runie al- 








* Inachambeor of the Groat Pyrwnid is eut the hall 
surmounted by a cross, the sume as the coronation ball and 
that on the top.of St. Paul's Catholral s reversed it is the 
astronomical sige--of- Venus. Thoush now an eminently 
Christian symbol, it borea widely different siguication in 
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phabet. On European as well as on Asiatic 
buildings may be found Hindu caste-marks, 
Rosicracian, Astrological, and Cabalistic signs, 
and characters occurring in the WBitruscan, 
Lycian, Old Slavic, African, Gnostic, _Palmy- 
rene, and Cufic alphabets, as well as the pro- 
gressional -varieties of the Indian Alphabets. 
The V, N, W, and A forms are of all countries 
and ages. Indeed, not the least curious point 
in this subject is the fact that nearly all the 
Runic letters are found figuring far and wide 
as’ Masons’ Marks,—a circumstance not to be 
lost sight of by those who affirm that Odin, 
“the inventor of the Runes,’ and his Aesir, 
were a people from the East. Amongst our 
present instances from Persia the not uncommon 
marke is the RunicS ; this character also occurs 
in the Aéoka and Western Uave Inscriptions, 
in which it has the power of d; it is also found 
in the Arianian Alphabet, as given by the late 
Prof. Wilson in his Ariana Antiqua, whore it 
represents 7, and finally in the. Mimyaritic In. 
scriptions of Southern Arabia it is 1 :—asiro- 
notnically it denotes Saturn. 

In conncetion with this subject the alphabets 
and inscriptions given in vol. I, of Prinsep’s 
Essays on Indian Antiquities; . Prof. HH. H. 
Wilson’s paper on Rock Inscriptions of Kapurdi 
Girl, Dhauli, and Girniiy, in the Journal of thé 


| Royal Asiatic Society, vol, XII., and the Arianian 


Alphabet above mentioned ;' the progressional 
Alphabet in Hope’s Inscriptions i Dharwar 
and Mysore, and 2late 2 of IWindu Symbols 
and Caste-marks in Moor’s ZIindu Pantheon 
may be referred to: as also Mr. Burnell’s 
Blements, of South Indian Palwography. The 
length of Masons’ Marks, it may be mentioned, 
rangos from 1 in. tod in. or 6 in.; the majority, 
however, are from 2 in. to 3 in. long. When 
I became alive to the subject, I had no oppor-: 
tunity of examiiing the great temples of 
Southern India, but only the remains of Jaina 
architecture occurring in Kinara, On those 
Tcould find no mark, thongh it is far from 
impossible they may exist, Search on buildings 
all over India, ¢ as well asin Afehanistan and 
adjacent countries, would doubtless discover 
multitudes, which it would be interesting to 








the preceding ages. 


t For a2 ¢ollcelion of Masons’ Marka from the T&j see 
a7 Beaisage saad ind hailey . x 5 [. CEG) Be 
oi; and for other notices, if, p. 441 ff, and vol. 
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compare with marks that may be found in | ject is probably more cutious than important, 
Ceylon, Siam, Kambodia,and Java. Should any | it might point to some useful conclusions, and 
be discovered in remoter China and Japan, the | throw purhaps a ray of light on the early his- 
interest would be increased : for though the sub- | tory of architecture. 
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NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES FOUND IN PARTS OF THE UPPER 
GODAVARI AND KRISHYA DISTRICTS. 


(From the Proceedings of the Madras Goverument, Public De partinent, ii Feb. 1875.) 


These antiquities consist of the cairn< and , by five feet; they ly irrespective of compass 
tombs of Dravidians or earlier Skythians, of | bearing. The graves are filled up with small 
Skythian tombs of the inter period, ruins of | earthen pots filled with barat bones and clay. 
Buddhist and Hindn t:mples, and stone crosses | I haye found beads apparently mado ef ivory, 
of the early Christian period. and some small glass ones of red and green 

1. In the Upper Godavari, British side, and | colour, in the pot that contains the charred 
Krishni Districts south of Jagiipeti, Dravidian | remains of the skull. (Fig. 2.) 
or carlicr Skythian tombs and cairns are found There is a splendid tomb made of sanilstone on 
in groups, particularly in the Krishna Distriet, | the Nizim’s side of the river opposite Lingala ; 
where there are hondreds on one hillalone. -The | the slab on top ia nine feet square; the tomb 
cairns are consiructed of four stone slabs on | surrounded with eight rings of stone (sunk in 
edge, and slab at bottom and one on top; then | the gronnd) some seven fect in diameter, and is 
round the tomb a ring of small stones seme { evidently a chiefs grave. I had no o,portoniry 
twelve fect in diameter, and small stones, within | to open and examine it; bat another grave, 
that, heaped over the grave. The grave is sunk | with smailer slabs and fewer rings round it, I 
from two to four feet in the ground, according | opencd. In the tomb there were the usual pots 
to the breadth ofthe side slabs. The sizes of the with bones and beads; the rings contain a 
graves are from one foot six inches long by one | skeleton with fect in towards the tomb, the 
foot byoatl to six feet long by two fect broad. In | sknll placed between the knees. These were the 





the Krishna District the slabs are limestone; in | skeletons of slaves that lid been sacriticed on 
the Upper Godivar!, trap, metamorphic rock, | the death ofa chief, number according to rank. 
and sandstone. I have opened several of these | Herodotus deseribes this ceremony. These two 
graves and foundaskeleton. The body had been | diferent tombs alluded to in the foregoing are in- 
laid on the right side, head resimg on right | discriminately called by the natives riékehsi- 
ar:n—head always north, fect south. Thebones | yulhi, ‘tombs of the giants; this is amisnomer. , 
were invariably so dumaged that they ernmbled | Nono of the skeletons I have met with execed in 
almost aiatouch. The upper siabs onthe tombs | size those of the present day; and the unbarnt 
vury insize. I have found them from four fect | bones in tho other tombs, picecs of ribs, 
by three feet to eight fect by six fect; some of | arm-bones and picecs of the skull, are just the 
the smaller tombs lave ne slabs on’them on | usual size. 
top, but only small stones piled up as a cairn. The graves with the charred bones of the 
(See Fig. 1.) In none of the graves have I ] dead probably belong to the Northern race of 
found any ornamenis, beads, or pottery. Skythians, who may have Icarned the custom 
Tthink that these graves must be between | of cremation during the Grecian invasion in 
3,000 and 4,900 years old.* their country 325 years 8.¢., and brought this 
2. Shythian Tombs.—These I have only seen | custom south in their wars. The upright stones 
in the Upper Godavari; they are tombs without | in connection with demon-worship I have only 
eairns. These tombs have no slabs at bottom, | fonundin the Krighni Distriok {ese Figs. 3, 4). 
only four forming the sides; they are generally {| The Kolhs and -Gonds put up wooden posts for 
four fect by three fect, some with immense slabs | the same rite. 
on fop. Phave measnred them fourteen feet 3. Ruins of Hinda temples of the earlier 


* No dependence can be placed on the couclusions [| mains; and the name Skythtas is, to aay tho lpast, nusatis- 
mentioned im this paper respecting the ages of the m- | factory.—-Kp. 
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period before Buddhism I have not found, either - 


in the Godavart or Krishna District, in the places 
XY have visited; all the pieces among the ruins 
have grotesque and unhuman-shaped sculpture 
on them, which is not the case in the earlier 
temples, where some of the sculptures of human 
beings aye almost equal to those of the Greeks. 

Ofthe remains cf Buddhist temples I have 
seen two in the Upper Godavari. One has the 
appearance of having keen one of the fortified 
Buddhist temples. The wall of the enclosure, 
some 600 feet square, had on two sides @ rough 
stone wall faced with cut stone some cighteen 
feet high; on the other two sides the hill is a 
cliff. The entrance gate was built of immense 
blocks of stone; the top beam consisted of a 
square stone with Buddha and two elephants 
with pots in their trunks pouring water on him 
carved onit.* Snbsequently thi- teraple seems 
to have passed into Hind hands. By the broken 
stone bulls in the enclosure, and by some Mu- 
hammadan coins found in. the old well, now 
nearly filled up with rubbish, it seems to have 
been occupied by them, probably as a fortress, 
for which it is well situatéd. being close to the 
rnin at Davarapilli. 

The next instance of Buddhism are two stones 
(built into a small temple ai Lingala). with the 
sacred duck or dodo carved on them. 

I have not seen any remains of Jain templos 
or idols in the Upper Godavart. 


Ruins of Hindu temples are numerous both 


onthe British and Niziim’s side of the river. 
The temples have all been small, and the idols 
. very roughly carved. Of the present temples 
in the Upper Godiivari none exceed 4(10 years in 
age. One small temple at Purnashola is said 
to be built near the spot from which the wife of 
Rima was carried off to Ceylon, and on one stone 
in a vaye at the back of the temple is shown a 











footprint, said to be the spot the wife stood on 
when she was furcibly carried off. The footprint. 
is thin ; but I rather think it has been cut in the 
stone. In excavating among the ruins of a 
small temple at Neiimilli, some four miles north- 
east of Dumagudem, I feund a rough stone 
(hard) some twe fect siz inches long by one foot 
four inches broad and four inches thick; on it 
are carved some Telugu letters. ‘The language 
is Sanskrit ; the date is plain; the stcne is 750 
years old. 

4. The Chrisiaan remains areon the Nizim’s 
side near Mitigapeta& in the jungles, and consist 
of several stone crosses; tT cone some thirteen 
feet-high, and also a structure which on first ap- 
pearance looks like » tomb; itis seven feét above 
ground, about eighi feet square, closed on ‘three 
sides, open on one, and roofed in with an im-- 
mense slab of stone. When I saw them I was 
pressed for time, and so did not examine, them 
closely. I did not seve any inscription, nor had I 
meaus to make any excavation. ‘To fix the date 


of these crosses is rather a difficult matter. 


Christianity (the Syrian Church) was intro- 
duced into India in 400 a.p. These churches re- 
mained in peace till the arrival of the Portuguese 
in the fifteenth century, when persecution began, 
and was brought te a climax in 1599 a.p., 
when Meneses,. Archbishop of Goa, instituted 
the Inquisition, and ordered all the Syrian books 
to be destroyed and burnt. It is well known 
that many of the Syrian Christians sought refuge 
by flight inland,—tnaey were favourably looked on 
by the Hindus; but whether fljcse crosses were 
put up by them, or belong to an carlier period,= 
is a question that cm only be decided in case 

any inscriptions are found on or near them. 

'', VANSTAVERN, 
Executive Engineer, D.P.W. 

Ruvelala, 4th Dee. 1874. 





PROGRESS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, 167475. 


(Abridged from the Annual Report of. the Royal 
. Asiatic Suciety, May 1575.) 

Professor John Dowson has contributed to Part 2, 
Vol. VII. of the Jour. &, ds. Svc. a paper on a 
Bactrian-Vali inscription of considerable interest 
. © Is this not Lakshmi the consort of Vishnu, rathe thas : 
Baddbs '— Archucloyteal Heport for Belgém andl Kine 
lasiyt, 13; Keryusson’s Jree and Serpent Worship, Ind 
= Rp, 168, Liz, eee tan eee ‘i, 

; ormises belony @ same age as the neighbour. 
ing tombs: cung. Ferguason’s déude Stone Howwmentes, ak 


{ 


brought from ‘Tak h t-i-Bahiby Dr. Leitner, and 
now in the Lahor Muscum. ‘The document re- 
cords the name and title of the king imuhkdrayase 
Guniphorasa, whom both General Cunningham 
and Professor Dowsaz, independently of cach other. 
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T tiad Syrian Christi:zis existed in the Haidarébfid ter- 
Titories so late a4 the seveuteonth century, we should in all 
probability have bed some mention of the fuct. if Chris 
Lt sarhon cromies cin Lurdly be of luter date ihuu A.p- 
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bave,identified with Gondophares. They disagreed, ‘with the Yavanas. The conclusions at which 
however, as to the date, the latterreading itas he arrives are chietly these: That originally tly. 
“the 26th year of the king, on the 7th day of the | term Yavana was the name of a country and *: 
month Vaisakha,” whilst the former read ir aa ° its peopleto the west of Randahar, which may have 
“the year Sarmvat 103 (a.p. 46), the 4th of Vai- been Arabia. or Persia, or Media, or Assyria 
sékha, the 26th year of the king's reign,” Pro- | probably the last; that subsequenily it becarse the 
fessor Dowson has nuw taken the inscription up | name of all these countries; and that there is 
once more, and adopts fseneral Cnuningham's itis ) nota tittle ofeviden.e to show that it wag at auy 
terpretation ofthe word savavatearaaa meaning the | one tinw the exclucsire name uf the Greeks. 
Sarhvat (or Vikramaditya: era. His revised read- | The discovery by Mir, Westmacott of seventeen 
ing of the date is “the 26th year of the king. the . Arabic inserpt ons, rangi:.7 from A.M. 832 to 938. 
year 100 of the Sathrar, the Sr] day of Vaifakha ’ © St Maldah. bar euabled Dr. H. Blochmans to 
Another conununicationot considerable antiquarian continue hia veimalle contributions to the geo- 
interest is an aceouxt by Mr. T. H. Blakesley cf | graphy and histary of Benzal diving the Muham- 
Ceylon om the ruins of Sigisi. The rock of madin per.ud. 
Sigiri,in the north extremity of the central pro- In the Journal of the Bombay Branrh of fle 
vince of Ceylon, which rises some 500 feetabovethe | Royal Asiatic Society Mr. E. Rehatsek has publish- 
surrounding plain, appears in early times to have , ed facsimiles and annotated readings of twelve 
constituted the citadel of a fortified position, _ Himyaritie inscriptins—nine of which are inscrib- 
surrounded by earthworks and moats. the sides ed on stone, and three on metal plates —which 
of which are in some parts reveited with stone. | the Sceiety procured a few years ago from Arabia, 
Mr. Blakesley has traced out two qvadrangalar | together with eight Arabic talismanie medicine- 
areas, comprising, together with the rock, a apace | cups, facsimiles and descriptions of which are 
of some 600 acres, and defended not only by these | likewise published by Mr. Behataek. OF the 
walls and moatg, but, on the eastern side, by a ; Himysritic inscriptions two are written in the 
large artificial lake, which he thinks must have | Rovorpepndds style. Another contribution of con- 
been. used also for the purposes of agricultural ir- | siderable impurtance is a series of Sanskrit and 
rigation. Extensive earthworks or bands for the | Old Canarese Inecriptions relating to the Ratta 
diversion of ranning water into particularchannels | Chieftains of Saundatti and Belgaum, im modern 
have algo been traced in different dircctions for | Canarese character, with translaticn and notes, by 
some miles, Mr. Blakesley ascribes these earth- |'Mr. J. F. Fleet. These documents furnish a very 
works to King Kadyapa the Parricide, who | satisfactory view of the two powerful families 
lived in the fifth century of our era; and the | which play such an important part in the history 
completion of the irrigation arrangements to | of the Chélukyas during a period of about three 
Pardkrama Babu in the middle of the twelfth | centuries and a half, from the time they were first 
century. . Earlier than either of them— indeed, as | raised from the rank of spiritual preceptors to the 
early as the first century 8.c.—are, in his opinion, «| position of chieftains. The value of Mr. Fleet's 
the walls of cyclopean masonry still to be seen at | communication would have been considerably en- 
Mapagala, a pairof rocks about half a mile | hanced by facsimile copies. The same number 
gouth of the rock of Sigiri. containe a legendary account of King Saliva- 
Inthe numbers of the Journal of the Asiatic | hana or Satavahans, drawn from a Ma- 
Society of Bengal of 1874 which have been hitherto ratht treatise entitled Sdlivchana-charitra, by Rag 
received, the most important contribution is a | Siheb V. N. Mandlik. 
translation from the Arabic, by Major H.C. Ross, | Mr.K.T. Telang has given two papers: in one of 
at Maskat, of the Kasi/-al-Ghammah, which, in | them be endeavours to fix the date of Madhu- 
the translator’s opinion, is to be considered as the | gfidanaSarasvati, who commented on the 
most authentic and coherent account of the his- | Bhagaradgftd. at about the end of the 15th or the 
tory of "Oman that has emanated from native | beginning of the 16th century; whilat in the 
sources, The work appears to be extremely rare. | o.her he gives a ChSlakys copperplate grant, and 
Major Ross had only heard of two copies existing { examines the chronology of the Western line of 
in ‘Omén, from one Of which his translation has | that dynasty down to Vijayaditya (a.p. 0 to 7:53), 
been prepared. The name of the author of the work Arehoolsqu—India.—Tne Council are happy ta 
was not given in the manuscript, but Major Boas | be able to atate chat since the last anniversary 
was informed by some learned men that the author | meeting consideraule srogres haz been made in 
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was Sirhan-bin- Sid, a native of Ixki. the Archaclogical Survey of Tudia, insluding some 
Bibt Rajendralila Mitra discuases atlength the , disucvsrics whch hare the mos: papertiat hea’ 
question as to the supposed identity of the Greeks | on um kucwledge ofthe aaeiont ari and religar. 0 
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. OF these the most prominent is | we shall probably have to draw from this discovery 
or bend General Canutaenani ot the lalf- | seems to be that the Braéhmanical caves at. Hlora 
buried rail of the tope at Bharahut, which he | and elsewhere were not always of a later date 
thinks belongs to a period not long subsequent to than, but were, in some instances at least, conten 
the age pf Aéoka. These remains appear to be | porary with, the latest Buddhist caves; whilst it. 
covered vith the most elaborate bas-reliefs, which | also appears that it may be necessary to carry 
afford a wonderfully complete illustration of the | back the present form of the Hindu Pantheon to 
arts of the period, as well as an authentic picture | a considerably earlier yperiod than was hitherto 

. of the early forms of the Buddhist faith. " assigned to it. : fe eee, 
Sonte years ago, when Mr. Fergusson first Lieutenant Cole has also published his report on 
published his work on Tree and Serpent Worshin, | the buildings in the neighbourhood of Agra ; and, 
it was scarcely suspected that the Jdtakas, or thongh containing little that is new, its ilostrations 
legendary lives of Buddha, were of any great | are a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
antiquity. Before, however, the second edition | the district. ° . 
appeared, Mr. Fergusson had been enabled, ‘with For several years past a party-of Sappers have 
Mr. Beal’s assistance, to identify among the sculp- | bean employed in exploring the remaitis of the Bud- 
tures of the Sanchi Tope some scénes fromthe | dhist buildings in the. district of Peshawar. Plans 
Vessaniara and other S&takas, the conversion of | of the buried monasteries at Takhi-i-Bahi, 
the Kaéyapas, and other incidents in the life of ‘Jam&lgarhi, and Harkai, which they have 
Buddha. There were then already sufficient. uncovered, have been published in .the Laker 
indications to make it probable—though they | Gazette, but unfortunately on so small a scale and 
were not strong enough to prove it—that at least | gp imperfectly as hardly to be intelligible. The’ 
a great part of the Buddhist literature of Ceylon sculptures found in these excavations have all 
and Nep&l was as old as:the Christian era. The been sent to the Lahor Museum, but, again unfor- 
great merit of General Cunninghem’s discovery tunately, without any steps being taken to indicate 
consequently consists in the Bhdrahut rail being | from what place the specimens came; so that 
older than anything hitherto known; in the General Cunningham was only able to ascertain the 
Scenes represented being more numerous and | original siteof six. N otwithstanding all this, they 
varied than those at Sénchi and AmarAvati, and | form a group of sculptures nearly as interesting 
in their being all inscribed with the same names as those from Bharahut; and though, unfor-. 
which the Jatakas bear in Buddhist literature. tunately, none of them are inscribed, there will 
The incidents depicted are sometimes not in them- probably be little difficulty in identifying most 
selves casily recognized; but the names of the | of the scones they are intended to represent. 
principal actors being written alongside of them, Although we have at present no mearis of ascertain- 
there can be no possible mistake as to the persons | ing the dates of these sculptures with anything 
they are intended to represent. like precision, it appears probable that they extend 
Ar. Burgess’s Report on his first season’s work from the Christian era to the Hijirah. But the most 
as Archmological Surveyor, in- the districts of interesting point is that they seem’ to axhibit a 
Belgaum and Kaladgi, is replete with information | marked classical, or at least- Western influence. 
on the antiqnities of these districts, which were | Tt remains, however, to be ascertained whether 
only imperfectly known before. The volume is | this arose from the seed planted there. by the | 
profascly illustrated by photographs and plans, | Baktrian Greeks, or whether it was the result of 
as wellas drawings of details ; but the point of most-| continued communication between the -west and 
the north-west corner of India during the period: 


permanent interest is probably the discovery in 
the Baddimt caves of inscriptions bearing | indicated. It is to be hoped that aselection from 
dates from a well-ascertained spoch, and in | those in the Lahor Museum jill be brought home, 
the reign ofa king whose name was previously | as they are entirely thrown away where they are. 
familiar to us from other documents. WN o Ceylon.—Thanks to the enlightened interest 
inscriptions with either a date or a recognizable | taken by Mr. Gregory, the. present Governor of 
name had hitherto been found in any Braihmanical Ceylon, in archeological research, steps have been 
taken by the Colonial Office to haveall inscriptions 


cave, and there was thus no cluo to their age 

except the assumed progression of style. Now, | inthe island copied and published. This impor- 

however, that Cave No. ITI. at Badim is known | tant work has been undertaken by a German 
scholar, Dr. Paul Goldschmidt, who has hitherto 


to have been dedicated in the twelfth year of King 
given much attention to the study of the Indian 


Mangaliévara, 500 years after the inaugnra- 
. tion of the king of the Sakas, or 1p. 578, we | Prakrits. According to the latest reports, Dr. 
Goldschmidt has already examined nearly all tho 
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mecriptions at Anurddhspura and Mahintale. At 
the former place a new inscription of considerable 
Jength has been discovered and copied by him. 

The Governor has likewise resolved to have the 
ruins in the island properly surveyed by & compe- 
tent person, and plans, drawings, and descriptions 
of them published. 

The appearance of Dr, A. Burnell’s Elements of 
South-Indian Palesgraphy haa successfally broken 
ground in an important bus hitherto neglected 
branch of inqniry. The first chapter deals with 
the various theories regarding the date of the in- 
troduction of writing into India; whilst tha second 
contains a couspectus of the alphabets and the 
chief dynasties of tlie South, followed by discus- 
sions on the South-Indian nomerals, accents, and 
signs of punctuation ; and finally by anessay on the 


different kinds of South-Indian inszriptions, with | 


numerous paleograplic specimens, executed from 
original copper-plates, stones, and palm-leaf manu- 
scripts. 

The first volume of Bibd Rijendralala Mitna’s 
long-expected work on the ututiguities of Ovisau 
has just reached this country. The published volume 
deals more especially with the principles of Indian 
architecture, and with the social condition and 
religion of the Orissan-temple-builders. I: is 
copiously illustrated by lithographs. The second 
volume will describe in faller detail the antiquities 
of Khandagiri, Udayagiri, Bhuvanesvara, Kanarak, 
Alti, and Jayapur. 

Sanskrit—Professor Max Miiller’s edition of the 
Rigveda, with Sdyana’s comment, originally under- 
taken under the liberal patronage of the Directora 
of the Hast India Company, afterwards continucd 
by Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Siate, has now 
been completed. The sixth volume contains, 
besides the concluding portion of the text and 
commentary, the second part of the useful indes 
verborum, und am index of the nifara-padas, or 
sccond members of compound words, prepared by 
Dr. G. Thibaut. 

Professor R. Roth, of Tiibingen, is about, in 
conjunction with Professor W. D. Whitney, to 
bring out the long-expected second volame of the 
Atharvaveda, containing the varia leefionses. He 
has lately given an account of the manuscript 
materials he has obtained from India sinca the 
publication of the text. OF especial interest 
is @ MS. which has been discovered in Kadmir, 
containing the édkhd or recension of tha sohool 
of the Paippalidas, the text of which greatly differs 
from that hitherto known. 

The last volume of the Fransactions of the Gat- 
ingen Academy contains a paper by Professor T. 
Benfey, in which he states hia reasons for believing 
that the Satlhités or combined texts of the Vedas 
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have been handed down to us in exactly tne same 
formin which they were at the time when the 
hymns were first collected. These and other pa- 
pers ofa similar kind will be introductory to a 
complete grammar of the Vedas, which he has 
prepared for publication. 

In hia inangural dissertation Dr. E. Grube 
has published the text and an index verboruin 
of the Suparxddhydya, which, though reckoned 
among the supplementary treatises of the Big- 
teda,is evidently of comparatively modern ori- 
gin. The subject of this treatiseig the legend 
of the bet between the two-wives of Kagyapa, 
Suparni (or Vinaté} and Kadrai, by which the 
former becomes the slave of the latter, until her 
son Suparua (Garuda) restores her to liberty 
by means of ambrosia he has forcibly taken from 
the gods, 

To last vear’s volume of Abhandlungen of the 
Munich Academy Professor M. Haug has con- 
tributed an elaborate essay on the various theorics 
and modes of Vedic accentuation, partly drawn 
from sources accessible to him alone in manu- 
Scripts procured by him in India. In the same 
paper Professor Haug endeavours to show that, 
so far from the Vedic accentuation being intended, 
as has been generaliy believed, for the actual ac- 
cents of the language, ita only a kind of musical 
modulation, and that the notion which has 
hitherto prevailed as to tie uddtta marking the 
accented syllable of the word is altogether erro- 
neous. Professor Hang’sa views have, however. 
already drawn forth protests from several San- 
skrit scholars, by whom the numerous analogies 
between the udatta and the word-accent in the 
coguate languages, and the close connection 
between it and the gunation of vowels im many 
grammatical formations are justly insisted upon. 

Since the publication. at Baniras, of the great 
commentary on Paiuini’s grammatical aphorisms, 
the BMahdbidskya, the Indian Government has 
brought out its magnificent phetolithographic re- 
prodaction of the same work, together with the 
comments of Eaiyata and Nigojibhstta. This 
work, consisting of six volumes, of together 4674 
pages, waa originally undertaken at the sug- 
geation of thc late Professor Guldstiicker, who had 
himself corrected all but 300 pages when he was 
overtaken by death, and thus precluded from 
secing completed this grand monument of his 
nniirmg energy. 

Professor Kielhorn, of Pan’, has now completed 
his translation of Nagojibhatta’s Puriilehendu- 
éekhara, | work of intinite labour, for which he 
deserves the cordial thanks ofall Sanskrit scholars. 
In Dr. Kiclhorn’s opinion the greater part of these 
paribhdshds, or youcral maxims intended to assist 
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a correct interpretation of Panini’s rules, com- 
mented upon by Nagoji, must, either consciously 
or unconsciously, have been adopted already by 
' Panini, and must therefore be adopted also by us, 
when we wish to explain: and apply the rules of 
that great grammarian, and to ascertain the value 
and accuracy of their traditional interpretation. 

To his excellent edition of Varéhamihira’s 
Brihat-Samhita Professor H. Kern, of Leyden, 
has added another important astronomical text, 
viz. the Aryabhatiya, together with the comment 

of Paramadigvara. The author, Arysbhata, was 
ae as he himself states in a couplet of the 
second chapter, inthe year of the Kaliyuga corre- 
sponding with 4.p. 476. 

Dr. G. Bibler has brought out, in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, the first part of his long-expected 
critical edition of Dandin’s Daégakumdrachariia. 

The examination of private collections of San- 
skrit and Prékrit MSS. in the Northern Division 
of the Bombay Presidency has been carried on by 
the same scholar with very marked success. Two 
years ago Dr. Bihler anounced in the Indian 
Antiquary the recovery of two Prakrit glossaries 
of considerable importance, v:z. the Destéabdasan- 
graiha of Hemachandra, and the Pailachindmamdld, 
the former with the Sanskrit equivalents. Since 
then a second MS. of the latter work has been 
discovered by him, whilst of the former work 
#3 many as six copies have already come to light. 
Of an important grammatical work, the Ganaratna- 
mahodadhi, two incomplete copies exist in England 
—one belonging to the Society’s collection, the 
other to the India Office Library. For many years the 
late Professor Goldstiicker in vain exerted himself 
to obtain another copy from India. Since his 
death no less than three copies of the work have 
been discovered by Dr. Biihler. These, however, 
are only a few of the many important accessions 
of scarce or hitherto unknown works for which 
scholars are indebted to D+. Bihler and to tho 
Bombay Government, which has hitherto so lib- 
erally encouraged his researches. 

Pdit.—By his admirable sketch of P&li gram- 
mar, Dr. H.W. A. Kuhn, of Leipzig, has supplied 
a long-felé want. Dr. Kuhn, like most other 
fiuropean. scholars, rejects the identification, of the 
Pali with the Maégadbf, or dialect of Magadha, 
and, on the strength of its very marked sitnilarity 
to the language of the Girndr Asoka inscription, 
takes, with Professor Westergaard, the dialect of 
Ujjayini te have heen its chicf source. 

Mr. 'V. Fausboll, of Copenhagen, is now cngagod 
an bringing out a complete edition of the Jdtutus, 
with the commentary, the first part of which has 
‘already appeared. The usefulness of the work will 


be grestly enhanced by s translation which Pro- 


fessor R. 0. Childers is now prgparing for press, 
The second and concluding part of Professor 
Childers’s excellent Pali Dictionary is also making 
rapid progress, and will probably be ready for 
publication in the course of next month. 

Sir Mutu, Kumara Svémin has published- a 
translation of the Sutia Nipdia, or discourses of 
Gauiama Buddha, considered as part of the Bud- 
dhist Canon; and the Palf text and a translation 
of the Ddéthdvanéa, or history of the sacred tooth. 

Pahlavt.—To their edition of the Ard&. Viraf 
and tivo other Pahlavi texts Dr. E. W. West and 
Professor M. Haug have now added a complete 
glossary, arranged according to the order of the 
Pahlavi letters, together with an alphabetical index, 
in the Roman character, to the transliterations 
adopted in the glossary. 

Under the auspices of the Sir Jamsetji Je- 
jeebhoy Fund,. Destur Behramji Sanjina has 
brought out the frst volume of an edition of the 
Dinkard, both in the original Pahlavi text, and a 
transliteration in the Zend character, together 
with Gujarati and English translations, and’ a 
glossary of select terms. ~ 

Arabic.—Professor E. Sachau’s English trans- 
lation of Al-Birtnit’s Athdr ul Bdkid, to. the pub- 
lication. of which the remainder of the funds of the. 
Oriental Translation Committee will be devoted, 
is making satisfactory progress. 

Professor J. de Goeje has brought out, from 
a Leyden manuscript, perhaps the only one in 
existence, a beautiful edition of the Diwan of 
Abu’l-Walid Moslim ibno-’l-Walid al-Anséri, to- 
gether with an Arabic commentary, and explan- 
atory notes. The exact age of the poet is not 
known; but M. De Goeje supposes that he waa 
probably born between 130 and 140 au. The 
same industrious scholar has issued the fifth 
volume of the Catalogue of Oriental MSS. at 
Leyden. The two preceding volumes had been 
prepared by him in conjunction with M. De Jong, 
whilst vols.i. and ii were published by Professor 
Dozy. 

Professor W. Wright has brought out a new re- 
vised and cularged edition of his Arabic Gram- 
mar, and the tenth and cleventh parts of his 
edition of the Kitmil of Al-Mubarrad, the latter 
of which is printed at the expense of the German 
Orientul Soeicty. 

Professor FE. H. Palmer, of Gaanndee has 
likewise published an Arabic Grammar in which 
the arrangement of native grammarians has been 
udopted to a great extent. 

Of M.. R. Boucher’s text aud translation of the 
Dimon of ¥eraxdak, published from a manuscript 
at Constantinople, the third part has appeared 
during the past.year. . 
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Since the last anniversary meeting, M. Barbier 
de Meynard has brought out the eiguth volume of 
his edition and translation of Masudi. To the 
Journal Asiatique for 1874 the same scholar has 
contributed a highly interesting essay on the 
Shiite poet Abu-Ha:ham, generally called Seid 
Himyarit, who was probably born a.m. 10 (a.p. 
728-29), 
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Himyaritic.—M. J. Halevy bas continued, in 
the Journa, Asiatiqve, his Htwdes Sabsenn-s, con- 
taining some further explanations of the valuable 
collection of inscriptions brought home by him. 

Dr. F. Praetorius also has issued the third pari 
of his contributions to the interpretation of Him- 
yaritic inscriptions, in which six of M. Haléry’s 
mscriptions are dealt with. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


MALABAR CHRISTIANS. 
fo the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary.” 


Sre,—Io the Indian Antiquary for June (vol. VI. 
p. i835) Dr, Burnell answers some remarks of 
mine on “ Manichwans on the Malabar Coast,” 
printed at p. 153, and I observe that he repre- 
sents my argument as being “ disfigured by several 
misunderstandings” of the books I quote. This, 
I wish to show, is not the case. 

1, And rst with regard Lo the account of Pan- 
trenus :-—I acvept Dr. Barneil’s criticism in so far 
as it points ont an inadvertence on my part. I re- 
gret that I wrote “Pantenus speaks,” instead of 
“Pantesnus is reporied to have said,” and that I 
have spoken curtly of his m«xtion of “an Apostle.” 
The fact is I had so fully discussed elsewhere 
(Missionary Enterprise in the East, pp. 66-73) Eu- 
sebius’s account of Pantenus’s visit to India, his 
finding a Hebrew Gospel uf St. Matthew, anda 
report of a visit of “ one of the Apostles,” whom 
Eusebius states to have been Bartholomew, but 
whom I spposed, for reasors there stated, to have 


heen, possibly, uot Bartholomew,* but Thomas, » 


' thst in she short space of a Setter, and the cursory 

samming up of a number of facts, I simply stated 
the resnit as presented to my memory, instead 
of quoting the ipsissima verba of Eusebius. But 
though I have inadvertently made Pantenus 
gpeai, instead of Eusebins for him, his testimony 
through Eusebius is still vircuatly what I stated, 
as to the existence in India of a Hebrew Gospel 
‘of St. Matthew in the second century, and the 
visit af “an Aposile,” whoever that Apostle may 
really have been; for were it indeed Bartholomew 
who visited India, he was still an Apostle. 

2. Again, ~vith regard ta the history of the 
Pahlavi language, I can ont, snppose Dr. Burnell 
bas an earlier edition of Max Miiller's Lectures on 
the Science of Language than my own. In the 6th 
edition (Dr. Burnell quotes she 5th), vol. 1. page 








® Thave stated in Missionary Enterprise in the East 
that ‘‘the anme of Bartholorasw nowhere occurs, either in 
tradition or chareh histury, except in that one passage of 
Eoschios, aud a pizsage in Socrates, which is manifestly 
3 mere echo of ite’ There is, however, an apocryphal ar- 
eourt called the Martyrdom of Bartholomew, of mae 
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242, I read, “ This language (the Pehlevi), though 
mixed with Iranian words, is decidedly Semitic, 
and is now supposed to be the continuation of 
an Aramean dialect spoken in the ancieat empire 
of Assyria, though not the dialect of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. Formerly, Pehlevi was considered 
as @ dialect that had arisen on the frontiers of 
tran and Chaldzea, in the first and second cen- 
turies of our era—a dialect Iranian in gram- 
matical structure, though considerably mixed with 
Semitic vocables. Later researches, however, hava 
shown that this is not the case, and that the 
language of the Sassanian coins and inscriptions 
is purely Aramaic.” I have not, therefore, mis- 
understood Max Miller. Nor am I yet aware 
that Tam “utterly wrong’ in whatI have said 
as to the probability of the Pahlavi language 
having been known in the north of the Persian 
empire, and even at Edessa. 

3. With regard to the “ Syrian documents,” 
which I have “not quoted with precision,” I 
thought that they were pretty well known to every 
onsinterested in the history of the Syrian Chris- 
tians of Malabar. These documents are the ac- 
counts the priests themselves possess of their carly 
history. ‘Translations of portions of two of them 
LT have myself published (Aliesionary Enterprise in 
the Eust, pp. 68-72). Extracts from them are also 
to be found in other books. Whether these doca- 
ments be regarded as throughout historically vala- 
able or not, it is at least remarkable that they 
connect Malabar with Edessa. For instance, in 
one of them we read as follows -—‘ Now in those 
days there appeared a vision to an archpriest at 
Urahdi (Edessa), in consequence whereof certain 
merchants were sent from Jerusalem by command 
of the Catholic anthorities in the East to see whe- 
ther there were here any Nazarenes or Christi- 
ans."* * # * © After this, several priests, 
students, and Christian women and children came 





later date. and which coincides in 2 t measure with what 
Peeudo-Abdias says of him: bat Sta placing hig sphere in 
India may be simply again a mere echo of Ensebias’s pee- 
esge which ig under consileration. 15 nok 3 word 
a3 to Bartholomew's being in India in Dr. Cureton’s Syriac 
Documents referred to beiow. 
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hither from Bagdad, ‘Nineveh, and Jerusalem 
by order of the Catholic archpriest at Urahai, 
arriving in the year of the Messiah 745 in 
company with the merchant Thomas.” I am not 
without warrant, then, for connecting the early 
Syrian Church in Malabar with’ Edessa. Why 
do the priests cherish this tradition, and why do 
they retain the ancient name of Edessa, Urahai 
or Urrhoi,—a name known now to only a few 
scholars—if there is no foundation for their state- 
ment P ; 

4. To return to Eusebius’s account of Pan- 
tzenus, Dr. Burnell revives an objection, which has 
been used only too often and too recklessly —by Dr. 
Barton amongst others—as a leaping-pole for his- 
torical obstacles, that “India was in the early 
centuries 4.D. the name of nearly the whole Hast, 


including China.” This statement has a founda- . 


tion of truth: but to use it whenever the name 
India is mentioned by early historians is simply 
to sweep India out of the argument by a petitio 
principii. According to this argument Megas- 
thenes, for instance, though he called his book 
Indica, may have visited Fuh-chau. The same 
argument may be used as successfully against Al 
Nadim’s account of Manes as against Husebius’s 
account of Pantnus. 

Further, Dr. Burnell disputes the evidence of 
Eusebius about Pantenus on the ground that 
it is “late hearsay,” and therefore “valueless 
for truth.” If this canon, again, is te be ap- 
plied in so unreserved and sweeping a sense 
in our judgment of the statements of history, 
ib is astonishing how much will appear to us 
“valueless for truth’: history must then be re- 
written, and in a very small volume too. How 


many, for instance, of Cicero's charming anec- 


dotes must be expunged; everything introduced 
by jertur or dicitur, or sepe aaulivi or accepinus, 
must be regarded as either “pious” or impious 
“fictions.” Surely we must be allowed some dis- 
crimination. When “ hearsay” is-really “ Inte hear- 
say,” and when the thing related is an improbable 
account of some olsscure person, or swwants col- 
lateral evidence of its truth, wo.may indeed justly 
doubt. But Pantanus was not so obscure a per- 
son that Euscbins is likely to have made a mis- 
take about his journcys. One thing, at least, is 
clear, namely, that Clemens Alexandrinus, the 
pupil and immediate snecessor of Pantoonus in the 
chair of the Catechctical school at Alexandria, 
was pretty well versed in Indian matters, which he 
is generally supposed to have learned from Pautwe- 
nus. He knew enough to write as follows :— The 
indian Gymnosophists arc also in the number, and 
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the other barbarian philosophers, and of these there 
aré two classes, some of them called Sarmanm,* 
and others Brahmans. And those of the Sarmanm 
who are called Hylobii (Adcox) + neither inhabit 
cities, nor have roofs.ovyer them, but are clothed 
in the bark of trees, feed on nuts, and drink water 
in their hands. Like those called Encratites in 
the present day, they know not homage nor the 
begetting of children. Some too of the Indians 
obey the precepts of Buddha (Botrra), whom, on 
account of his extraordinary sanctity, they have 
raised to divine honours.”? Clemens was also ac- 
quainted with the then extant writings of Megas. 
thenes, as further on he says, “The author Megas- 


thenes, the contemporary of Seleukos Nikator, 


writes as follows in the third of his books, on In- 
dian affairs :—‘ All that was said about nature 
by the ancients is said also by those who philoso- 
phize beyond grace: some things by the Brah- 
mans among the Indians, and others by those 
called Jews in Syria’” (Clem. Stromaia, I. 15, 
translated in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 
vol. IV. pp. 398, 399). India, then, was pretty well 
known and understood in Alexandra in the time 
of Clemens ; and Eusebius, of whom it is said 
that “he knew all that had been written before 
him,” must have beca a more obtuse, ignorant, or 
careless man than we generally give him credit for” 
if, with the Sitromata of Clemens before his eyes, 
he could make a mistake as to when and what 
India was, and as to where Pantenus went. More- 
over, | would venture to ask, is it fair to say 
that Eusebius’s testimony as to the journeying 
of Pantwnus is founded on late hearsay, when 
Clemens died in 4.0, 220 and ‘susebius was born 
in 264? Indeed it is far from improbable’ that 
Clemens, who scarcely ever seems to have been 
without a pen in his hand and who wrote in his 
Stromata, ‘(My memoranda are stored np against 
old age, as a remedy against forgetfulness, truly an 
image and outline of those vigorous and animated 
discourses which I was privileged to hear, and 
of blessed and truly remarkable men,” amongst 
which remarkable men he apparently placed Pan- 
tronus first (see Clem. Stromata, bk. 1. ch. i.)—it 
is, L say, far from improbable that Clemens left 
notes, in addition to what we find in the Stromaia, 
of Pantznus’s account of India, and that from 
those notes Eusebius drew his information. 

5. Dr. Burnell remarks that Eusebius’s account 
of Pantrenns “says uothiny about Thomas.” This 
is true. But it says something about Christians 
having the original Hebrew version of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel in the second century in some 
part of India, and that-before Manes had come 
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into existence; and my object is not primarily to 
contend that St. Thomas came to India—though 
I have something more to say about that too— 
but that the early Christian sects were orthodox, 
and not Gnostic or Manichwan, as Dr. Burnell 
supposes. All that I maintain about St. Thomas 
is that there is better evidence that he was the firat 
missionary than that the heresiarch Manes, or any 
Jollower of his, founded sects which have since 
become Christian. Let us observe that the fact 
that Eusebius mentions the existence of a Hebrew 
Gospel of St. Matthew among the Christians whom 
Pantenns visited in India faornishes very atrong 
presumptive evidence that his story is trae. For 
the earliest Gospel, used by what has been called 
the “Hebrew party” in the Church, as distin: 
guished from the “ Hellenic party,” was this very 
original Hebrew, or Syro-Chaldee, version of St. 
Matthew; and if one of the Twelve, or any of 
their immediate disciples, visited India, this is 
the Gospel they would be certain to bring. (See 
this subject of the Hebrew Gospel ably handled 
in the Hdinburgk Review for April 1875, in a 
critique on Supernatural Bsligion.) Of course we 
have no certain proof that the Christians Pan- 
teonus found were in Malabar, and not in Arabia, 
Abyssinia, or China, all which places went equally 
under the denomination of India in the time of 
Eusebius, according to Dr. Barton and Dr. Bur- 
nell. But there is a presumption of tolerable 
stability that they were somewhere in India, 
And we have pro "im the evidence of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, evidence which I am happy to 
find is accepted by Dr. Burnell, that there were 
Christians in the 6th century in Male, or Malabar. 
And as the church found by Cosmas was evi- 
dently the same that still exists in Malaber, there 
is little difficulty in believing that the Christians 
Panteonus met in the second century were their 
forefathers. The Christians reported on by Cos- 
mas were not Manichmwans, or he would not have 
apoken of them as “ faithfol,” nor would he have 
fonnd a “ Bishop,” who had been “ consecrated in 
Persia.” If Pantsenus came aeroes the same 
church, the members of that church were ortho- 
dox in the second century. 

¢. Dr. Burnell seems to “have strong impres- 
sions” as well as myself. His last impreesion 
appears to be that unorthodox Persian settlers, 1.¢. 
Manichawans or Gnosties, used,the Pahlavi language 
in Malabar till the ninth century, and that then 
Nestorian missionaries converted them, through 
the instrumentality, at least partly, of the Pahlavi 
language, which they retained, although it had died 





* The epithet Manichean, in and about the ninth cen- 
tury, was not merely used, as Dr. Burnell supposes, by one 
sect of Christians in abusing encther; but it was a term 
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ont in Persia. But how does this coincide with 
Cosmas's evidence in the sixth century? He, being 
a Nestorian, would not have taken Gnostics or Ma- 
nichsaus for orthcdox Christians. Andthat Nes- 
tomans in the nir.th century should have written 
Inscriptions at Kottayam in a language they did 
not know, is not, surely, so likelyas that orthodox 
Christians from Persia should have written them 
during the Pahlavi period. There is no reason why 
men knowing the Pahlavi language should have 
b.an Gnostics or Manichzwans, and not Christians. 

And when I find the Syrians connecting their 
early history with that of Edessa: when I find 
Cosmas reporting the existence of a Bishop in 
Malabar in the sixth century, consecrated in 
Persia: when I find in the Council of Nicawa, in 
sD, 320, a Bishop’ signing himself “ Metropolitan 
of Persia and the Great India”: when I find 
Pantenus—not speaking—but being spoken of 
as having found a Gospel of St. Matthew some- 
where in India in the second century—TI think I 
have some ground for an impression that there was 
orthodox Christianity somewhere in India between 
the 6th and 2nd centuries, and also some grounds 
for suspecting that was Malabar. And when Tam 
told by Dr. Burnell that he has found a Pahlavi 
Inscription to the Trinity at Kottayam, I seem to 
connect that in the most natural way, in my own 
mind, with the story of Edessa in the Syrian 
legends, and the Indo-Persian Bishops of Cosmas 
and the Nicene Council. 

In opposition to this, and in support of the sup- 
posed fact that there were only Persian Gnostics 
or Manichmans in Malabar for eight centurics, 
Dr. Burnell addnces the following statements :— 
that ‘Al Nadim says that Mani ‘called on’ Hind, 
Sin, and the people of Khordsan, and ‘made a 
deputy of one of his companions in each pro- 
vince’”: that Manes wrote an Episile to the 
Indians; that the Arab georrapher Abé Said 
says of Ceylon, “There is a numerous colony of 
Jews in Ssrandib, and people of other religions, 
especially Manichsesans: that there ie a placa in 
Malabar called Maxigramua, where [ravi Koriten 
settled : and, in fact, thotgh not inso many words, 
that no one knew Pahlavi among the Persian 
settlers but Gnostics and Manichsans ; of which it 
may be bricfly remarked that the coupling of 
Khoras&a with Hind would seem to draw one’s at- 
tention to the north of India: that no reault of 
NManes'’s preaching or Epistle remains in India 
either now or in history, though Christians still 
owning the Eutychian Patriarch of Antioch do re- 
main : that the Manichwans* of Ceylon were, as I 





that had got to be ased indiscriminately for any Chris- 
ea who were notat the feet of the great Sinhop or 
me. 
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have before shown, not improbably Christians; and. 
that the*Méanigrimakar® bore no resemblance 
whatever to Manichzans, 

In short I most confidently place againsi the 
one real histcrical notice on which. Dr. Burnell 
lays so much stress, namely, Al Nadim’s statement 
that Manes “called on Hind and Sin, and the peo- 


ple of Khorasan,” Ensebius’s account of Péntenus, 
which is equally worthy of credit, and which, more- 


over, is backed by Cosmas’s testimony in the 6th 
century, and the existence of Christians now. 

Lastly, with regard to the statement by the 
Syrians of Travancore as to the connection of the 
Apostle Thomas with the early Indian Church, I 
do not claim for it absolute historical certainty ; 
but I do claim for it a place above the region of 
mere “ pious fictions.”. In the first place, if it be 
a fiction, that fiction certainly existed in the fourth 
century; for the Acts of ‘Thomas, to which Dr. 
Burnell refers, is mentioned by Epiphanius, who 
was made Bishop of Salamis about a.p. 368. The 
original version of the Acts of Thomas is attributed 
by Photius to Leucius Charinus: though I am 
quite willing to accept Dr. Hang’s theory, as 
stated by Dr. Burnell, that it was written by 
Bardesanés adont the end of the second century. 
This gives it a considerable antiquity. Now, in 
all the Apocryphal Gospels and Acts there is 
% certain groundwork of historical truth. This 
was necessary to cbiain credit for the fabulous 
superstructure. The object of the writer was to 
impose upon his readers some new doctrine, in 
most cases the worship of the Virgin Mary, celi- 
bacy, or some other practice contrary to apostolic 
teaching. Hence he took: historical names well 
‘known in the Church, and their prominent histo- 
rical surroundings, especially where they lized and 
where they went. For instance, in the Prot-Evange- 
linw of James, among abundant fables, we find the 
historical facts of Herod, the Magi, Bethlehem, 
the ox-stall, &e. So in the Gospel of the Psendo- 
Matthew, such facts as the enrolment at Bethlehem, 
the departure to Erypt, the return to J udsea, and 
the home in Galilee are the historical ground- 
work. In the same way, with regard to the Acis 
of Thomes, while the main object of the writer is 
evidently to inculcate the doctrine of celibacy, 
and while he is profuse in fable, and-even in- 
decency, to gain his point, he must hare some 
“historical groundwork to obtain credit for his 
story; and there is-the highest probability that 
the groundwork he studiously took was not only 
the correct name of the Apostle, Judas Thomas, 


* Tf the name Manigrimam be spelt more correctly with . 


the dental than with the cerebral 9 (Dr. Boruell s Hs it 
with the latter); then in the ad most prinstive 
Tamil it w describe a village ceded a3 a free gift 
by royalty. It may therefore have first received ‘its name 
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but, as in the case of psendo-apostolic histories of 
Christ, the correct mention geographically of his 
sphere, The writer had nothing to gain in sending 
the Apostle to India, but much to gain if the Apos- 
tle whose name he forged was well known, at the 
time he wrote, as having been the Apostle of India, 
Nor, it should be well observed, is there any the 
least antecedent improbability of the truth of the 
Apostle’s missiou. The Apostles, one and all, were 
commissioned by a Master, whose words they were 


‘not likely to forget, to “ go into all the world.” 


And assuredly, endowed,'as they were, with the 


“gift of tongues” for this especial work, they 


could not tarry at home. 
If, then, the autnor of the Acts of Thomas gives 
us the right clue io the Apostle’s sphere, all 
subsequent accounts are in harmony :—the testi- 
mony of the Syriac document on The Teaching of 
the Apostles, which was brought to light by Dr. 
Cureton, and is most probably of the Ants-Nicens 
age, in which we read—“‘India ... .. . . received 
the apostles’ ordination to the priesthood from - 
Judas Thomas, who was guide ond :uler in the 
Church which he had built there, [in which] he | 
also ministered there” (dnte-Nicene Library, vol. - 
xx.) :-~the testimony of Eusebius :—the testimony 
of Alfred’s ambassadors to the shrine of Thomas:-— 
the testimony of the Syrians thems:lves:—and 
the connection of the Syrians of Malabar with the 
Christians of Edessa, of which church St. Thomas 
is said to have been the first apostolic overseer and 
director (Ante-Nicene Library, vol. xx. Syriac 
Documents, p. 6). 
I apologize for the length of my letter. I have 
felt it incvinbent upon me to give euthorities at 
length. And ifI have added nothing new, I am 
more ambitious to be correct than original. 
Ricnarp Cours, MLA. 
Kandy, Ceylon, 23rd June 1875. 7 
SANSERIT MSS. 
From Dr. Biihler’s Report on Sanskrit 28S., 
1874-75, we extract the following details :-— 
Among the Brihmanical MSS. purchased is the 
BlutratamanjaM,a poetical cpitome of the Mahkdbhd- 
rata. It closely follows the divisions of its origin- 
al, and is divided into the same number of Parvas. 
Its metre is the Anushtubh éloke. The anzhor, 
Kshomendra, appears to be the poet «rho wrote the 
epitome of the Vrihathathd of Guimidhys, as his 
surname Vydsapada shows that he was a Bhiga- 
vata. The MS. was acquired in Bhij. It is about 
three hundred years old and tolerably correct. 
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when ceded to Iravi Korttan, if it had not thename previous. 
ly (as I myself at present think) aga Braliman village. Cer- 
tainly the Manigrémakar were Bribkmans, according to Mr. 

hite "a account, whether converts or not. They were, 


however, in some way connected with the Syrian Church, 
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The Nuishadhtyadipikd is one of the oldest | madaébdd), by Udayaraja. is quite a literary cu- 


commentaries on Sriharsha's epic -vlich has be- 


come known.. Its author, Chandapandits the yon | 
of Alga, was a Nagara Brahman of Dholka, near 
Ahmadabad. He atates chat he composéd poetry, . 


officiated as priest at many great sacrifices, studied 
Sankhya philosophy, and wrote a commentary on 
the Rigveda. His teachers were Vaidyandtha and 
Narasimha; the Naishadha he learned from oue 
Munideva, apparently a Jaina Yaci. He asserts 
that before his time only one commentary on the 


Naishadha existed, composed by Vidyadhara (altis 


Sahityavidhyadhara, clias Charitravardhanamuni) 
of which I have found fragments in Ahmadabad 
and in Jesalmir. He partly confirms the story 
of the Jaina author Rajasekhara, who places Sri- 
harsha under Jayautachandra or Jayachauidra of 
K&noj at the end of the 12th century. He alse 
calls the Nuishadhiye “t.cvain kavyam, a moderi 
poem.” Chanddipandita gives asthe daie of his 
own work the 15th day of Suklapaksha Bhidra- 
pada of the year 1513 according to Vikramu's era. 
or 1456-7 a.p. When he wrote, Sénga was clief 
of Dholka, and Madhava his minister. .Chindd's 
yonnger brother ‘Tilhana revised and corrected 
the book. The MS. bears two dates, 1473 (at the 
end of canto xxii.) and 1476 (at the end of canto 
ii.), and consists of four pieces, which, however, 
have been written by the same writer,a Vaid 


mosity. 

The author, who declares himeelfto be the son 
of Prayégaddaa and tue pupil of Ramadasa, ceic- 
brates Mahmd. popalarly repyted to have been 
the most violent per:ecutur of Hindus and Hin- 
duism,as if he were uo orthodox Hindu king. He 
ealls him the ‘ crest-;cwel of the royal race’ (*1- 
nyachiddmuan?) as if be were & Kahatriya, aud he 
asserts that Sri and Sarasvati attend on his fout- 
steps, that he surpagscs Karnain liberality, and that 
his ancestor Mauzafius Kiuin aesieted Krishna “egainat 
Kali. The Charitais divided into seven Sargas. 


' The first (slokag 25), entitled ‘ Surendra’s and 


Saragvati's cullogny’ (s...endrasarasraiies virdda), 
is introductory, und relates how Brahma sent Indra 
to look after Sarasvati, and found her in the halls 
of Mahmid Shah, and how she sang the praises 


of Mabmdd. The sccond (vansdanukirian”, siokas 
' 31) gives the genealoyy of Mahmud, ixginnuing 


‘owith Noizaffar Khan. 


The statements made 


' appear to be histarically correct. The third atbid- 


called Nariiyana, the son of Bhabhala. Thedates - 


refer, no doubt, to the Saka era. I received the 
MS. from Gandevi, in the Gaikvid’s territory. 
The Yudhishthiravijaya, or ‘ victory of Yudhish- 


thira,’ is another novelty. Is belongs to the | 


numerous compositions which are based on le- | 


gonds taken from the Malhibhdraia. It contains 
eight Agvisas. The end of tho first canto is gone. 
The second contains the: sports of Kyishna and 
Arjuna (krishudrjunavihdravariana), the third * the 


departure. to the forest’ (vaxavdsagamana), the | 


fourth ‘the battle between Kirilie and Arjuna’ 
(hirdtdrjunayuddhavarnana), the fifth ‘the death 
of Kichaka’ (kichakavadha), the sixth ‘the pence- 
proposals’ (sfmavarnana), the seventh ‘the defeat 
of the Kauravas,’ and the eighth ‘the victory of 
Yudhishthira over Duryodhans.’ The work is 
written in the Aryigiti metre, and each half-verse 
is adorned with a Yamaka or rhyme of four syl- 
‘lables. Its Hterary value is about the same as 
that of the Nalodaya. . Its author is not named. 
One of my Sastris told me that he had heard it 
mentioned by his teacher as an old and rare work. 
The td javinoda, ‘the amusement of tho king,’ or 
Jarabuishapdinsdhitrimahamidlasuretrdnaeharita, 
‘the life of Sultan Mohmdad’ (Bigadha of Ah- 
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* Drishtvdsahdyarachitas ndradublishyan kulekhakairbaraghtans kalyinena krigate prdktunaneva 
tadrisodiya puta th. 


sunmigaing (slokas 33) describes Malimid’s entry 


‘into the durbir ball. Tho fuuarth (sarvivassra, 


slokag 33) relates what princes and people Bere 
received in darbar. ‘The fifth (sawgitaranguyre- 
stuga, slokas 33,, describes a wich given by the 
Sultan. The sixth (¢)'yjayitrofeaca, Mokas 36} aud 
the seventh (wijayelibelislibha, siokas 37) are 
devoted toa rlapsodic description cof Mahmid's 
warlike exploits. The frequent allusioua to the 
Padishah’s liberality muke it probabic thit the 
author either had received or hoped to receive 
Juitahind from him. 

The Dharwapradipa is not identical with tho 
Bluojvanriti, stated to be onc of the works of Bhoja 
of Dard. It was written at the order of Bhoja, the 
son of Bhiéramalla, who ruled over Kachh some 
centuries ago. ‘This king is the aame to whom the 
Bhojacydkaraue of Vinayasigare, which vecnrs in 
my Catalogue of ISS. srom Gujaral, ia dedicated. 
The Dlaraapruiipe treats of Ach&ra, or the rule 
of conduct, only. The MS. comes from Eachh. 

The Niradasnyitibidshya of Kalydnabhotta is 
the most important acquisition of tha year among 
the works on Dharma. It gives a full explanation 
of the first eight Adhyayas of the Surpiti, and heips 
greatly to scttle the text of this interesting but 
difficult law-book, of which very few copies are 
procurable, Nalyine Buys in the introductory 
verses that his work iy based on an older bat 
corrupt commentary.* The MS. haa been writ- 
ten in duniras, and has been procured from the 
library of the Baja of Bundi through the kind 
offices of the Asst. Political in charge of Harauti. 
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Two copies of the old Dharmasétra of Vasishtha 
are complete and very correct. The first was 
presented tome by Professor Balaséstri of Banéras 
College, and the second by D&modara™ Sastri of 
Bhtj. Like ell similar presents, I accepted them 
for Government. 


A large fragment of the ancient Gdrgt Samhita -| 


first discovered by Dr. Kern and described in the 
preface to his edition of the Vadrdht Samhiid. 

No. 87. The Panchasiddhdntikd of Var&hami- 
hira is one of those rare works which have been 
sought after for qa longtime. The copy. which I 
have procured is a transcript made from a MS. 


belonging to Sad4r&ma Joshi of Sojitri, who was. 


good enough to lend me his copy for some time. 
The original is unfortunately so incorrect that it 
is hardly possible even to make out the general 
drift. The work is a karuna which gives the 
substance of five older ‘works, the Sidghdntas 
ascribed to Pauliéa, Romaka, Vasishtha, Sarya, 
and Pitémaha. It is written in the Ary4 metre, 
and contains, I suppose, 18 Adhy&yas. The first, 
called karandvatdra (glokaz 25), contains the well- 
known verses giving the details about the older 
Siddhdutas (vs. 2-4) and the date Sak:. 427, which 
forms the base of the subsequent calculations 
(v. 8). Next follow 83 verses which-are not divid- 
ed into Adhyayas, bat at the end of which are 
placed the words chandragrahanam shashthodhyd- 
yah, ‘eclipses of: the moon,’ Adhy&ya VI. The 
following Adhyayas appear to be in good order. 
They are Adhyaya VIL. eclipses of the san 
according to Pauliga, iti paulisasiddhdnte ravigra- 
hanam saptamodhydyah (glokas 6); Adhy&ya VIIL., 
eclipses of the sun according to Romaka, ¢ii roma- 
kasiddhdnterkagrahanam ashtamodhyuyah (slokas 
18); Adhydya 1X., eclipses of the sun according to 
Sarya, stiryastddhanterkagr uhanandma (PF) na- 
vamodhydyak (glokas 22); Adhbyaya X., eclipses of 
the moon, chandragrahane dagamodhydyah (Slokas 
7}; Adhyaya XI, Avarnandtyckddagsodhydyah 
{?) (slokas 6); Adhyys XII.,*Lanar and Solar 
years according to Pitimahe, at. pitdmasiddhdn- 
tedvddatodhydyah (élokas 5); Adhy&ys XIII:, the 
order of the Universe, tratlokyasarsthdnan nama 
trayodaéodhydyah (flokas 40). In this chapter 
occurs (v, 6) the refutation of the opinion of those 
who hold that the earth moves :-— 

Bhramati bkramasthiteva kshitirityapare vadan. 
ti nodagonth | 

Yadyevam éyenddyd na khdipunah svanilayamu- 
peyule || 

“Others contend that the earth standing as it 
were in an eddy turns round, not the crowd of the 
stars. If that were the case, falcons and other (birds) 
could not return from the sky to their nests.” 
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Adhyaéya XIV. describes the Chedyakeyantras 
(Slokas 58). 

AdhyéyaXV. is called the J yotishopanishat(v. 18). 

Adhyaya XVI. contains the correction of the 
position of the stars. and planets, tdrdgrahasphu- 
tikaranam shodasodhydyah (Slokas 28). 

After these follow seventy-eight glokas without 
any division, and the conclusion of the whole is 
itydchdryavardhamirakratdydm panchasiddhdntikd 





samdpid (sic).' 


Sadaérama Joshi states he obtained his MS: from 
Baniras, and'that better copies and a commentary 
are to be had there. 

No. 38 is a manual for indigenous school 
masters. Its author, Kshemendra, was the son of 
Bhadhara, a Niagara Brahman of Rajanagara, and 
wrote his treatise by order of Sankaralala, Chief 
of Pitlad (Pedlad, MS.). 

5 Among the Jaina books two deserve special 
notice. The first is the nearly complete copy of 
the Trishashtiéaldkdpurushacharita (bought in 
Bhaj), which contains also the life of Mahdvira, 
the reputed founder of Jainism. It gives a great 
many hitherto unknown details regarding the 
sains’s life. The second remarkable acquisition is 
the old copy of the Pdialachhindmamdld. This 
MS. is correct and accurate. I have already pub- 
lished a note regarding it in the Indian Antiquary,* 
and hive shown that the author’s name was Dha- 
napdla, An edition of the book has been prepared : 
Ishall print it, as well as Hemachandra’s Desikosha, 
as soon as I find a little of that leisure and quiet 
which are absolutely necessary for serious work of 
the kind. 

SUFI MANZALS. 

In his popular “ Notes on Mahomedanism” in 
the Christian Intelligencer, the Rev. T. P. Hughes 
has already described at length the different classes 
of Musalmén faqirs, together with their doctrines. 
He next proceeds to notice the system of Oriental 
mysticism, as taught by the Sufisect. Sufism ap- 
pears to be but the Muslim adaptation of the doc- 
trines of the philosophers of the Veddnta school, 
which wo also find in the writings of the old Aca- 
demics of Greece, and which Sir W. Jones thinks 
Piato learned from the sages of the Mast. In 
Sufism the disciple (murid) is invited to proceed 
on the journcy (éarigat) ‘under the guidance of a 
spiritual leader (murshid), who must be considered 
superior to any other human being. The great 
businass of the traveller (aalik) is to exert himself 
and strive to attain to the Divine Light, and to go 
onto the knowledge of God. God, according to 
the Sufi belief, is diffused throughout all things ; 
and the soul of man is part of God, and not from 
Him. The soul of man is an exilo‘ from its Crea- 


* Ante, p. 69. 
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tor, and human existence is ita period of banishment. 
The object of Sufism is to lead the soul onward 
stage by stage, until it reaches the goal—“ perfect 
knowledge.” The natural state of every Muslim 
is Nasut, in which state the disciple must observe 
the precepts of the law, or Shariati; but as this is 
the lowest form of spiritual existenca, the perform- 
ance of the journey is enjoined on every searcher 
after truth. 

The following are the stages (minzal) which the 
Sofi has to perform. Having become a searcher 
after God (a Talib), he enters the first stage of 
Abudiyat, or Service. When the Divine attraction 

‘has developed his inclination into the love of God, 
he is raid to-have reached the second stage of 
Zehag, or Love. This Divine Love expelling all 
worldly desires from ‘his heart, he arrives at the 
third stage of Zukd, or Seclusion. Occupying 
himself heficeforward with contemplation and the 
investigations of the metaphysical theories con- 
cerning the nature, attributes, and works of God, 
which are the characteristics of the Snfi system, 
he reaches the fourth stage.of Ma’rijat, or Know- 
ledge. . This assiduous contemplation of metaphy- 
sical theories soon produces. a state of mental 
excitement, whieh is considered a sure prognostica- 
tion of direct iffuminasion from God. This fifth 
stage is called Wajd, or Ecstasy. During the next 
stage he is suppored to receive a revelation of the 
irne nature‘of the Godhead, and to have reached 
the sixth stage, Hagigut, or the Trath. The nett 
stage is that of Wast, or Union with God, which 
is the. highest stage to which he can go whilst in 
the body; but when death overtakes him, it is 
looked upon as a total re-absorption into the deity, 
forming thé consummation of his journey, and the 
eighth and last’ stage, of Fanar, or Extinction. 
That stage in which the traveller is said to have 
atbained to the Love of God is the point from 
which the Sufigtic poets love to discuss the .dov- 








trines of their sect. The Salik or Traveller is the 


Lover (4shaq), and God is the Beloved One (Ma 
shuk). This Divine love is the theme of moet of 
ths Persian and Pashtun poems, which abound in 
Safistic expressions which are difficult of interpre- 
tation toanordinary English reader. For ingtance, 
Sharab, wine, expresses the domination of Divine 
love in the heart.. Gism, aringlet, the details of 
the mysteries of Divinity. Mas Khana, a tavern, 
a stage of the journey. Mirth, Wantonness, and 
Inebriation signify religions enthusiasm and ab- 
_straction from worldly things. 
The cight stages we have given are those usu- 
ally taught by Sufi teachers in their published 
’ works, but in North India Mr. Hughes has fre- 
quently met with persons of this sect who have 
learnt only the four following stages :—The first, 
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Nomd, or humanity, for whieh there is the Shari, 
or law. The gecond, Malagui, or the nature of 
angela, for which there is Tarigut, or the pathway 
of purity. The third, Jabrufs, or the possession of 


“power, for which there is Mn'rifat, or knowledge. 


And the fourth, Safiut, or extinction, for which 
thereis Hagigai, or truth. 


CAPE COMORIN OB KU MARI. 

“Fra Paolino, in his unsatisfactory way (Viaq- 
gto alle Indie, p. 68), speaks of Cape Comorin, 
“which the Indians call Canyamuri, Virginis 
Promontorium, or simply ComariorCumari, 
‘s Virgin,” becanse they pretend that anciently 
the goddess Comari, ‘the Damsel,’ who is the 
Indian Diana or Hecate, used to bathe,"&c. How- 
ever, We can discover from his book elsewhere 
(see pp. 79, 285) that by the Indian Diana he 
means Parvati,ie. Durg&”.—Yule’s Marco 
Foto, vol. IL. p. 552. 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler, in his History of india 
(vol. IZL p. 886), saysthe Kuméart was the 
infant babe exchanged for Krishna, apparently 
because the temple at the Cape was built by 
Krishnar Raja of Narsinga, a sealous Vaish- 
nava,—forgetting, seemingly, that this was only a 
repair or reconstruction of a far older Saiva 
edifice to Kanyé Kuma&rt, the full vernacular 
name, and Fra Paolino’s Ca nyam ori —who is 
no other than Parvati. 


The Bev. G. M. Gordod (C.MLS.). who has been 
toaking towrs through the Jhelani district, says: — 
“The villagers area great mixture: Hindus, Sikha, 
and Muohammadans, bound together by sympethy 
of race amid nruch diversity of creed. The Mubam- 
madan (whoee ancestors were Hindas) mingles 
freely in Hindu festivals, and salutes fa: uirs; while 
the Hindn shows no less respect for Mohammadan 
obvervances, and the boandary line between Sikh- 
ism and Brihmanism i¢ gradually diminishing. 
The outward barmony may be partly due to 
mutual dependence for the necessaries of life, the 
cultivators being all Muhammadang, while the 
shopkeepers are mostly Hindns. Here, wherethe - 
Muhammadans are in the majority, Hinduism ap- 
pears under a very different garb from whas one 
is accustomed to see in the South of India. There 
is none of that marked. sscendancy of Britmean 
over Sidra; none of that shameless exhibition of 
wayside idols; no colossal temples like those of 
Madura and Kanchveram. The Hindu in these 
parts seoms ashamed to confess to idolatry in the 
presence of a Munhammadan. His religtous belief | 
takes & more speculative turn, and be is generally 
a Vedantist or Panthcist. Among this class, and - 
amongst the Muhammadan zamindérs, there is 
generally a willingness to listen to the preacher. 
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THE DELUGE. 

The subjoined extract is taken from an unpub- 
lished translation of Albirini’s Athdr al Bdlnya, 
now in course ef preparation for the Oriental 
Translation Fund by Dr. HE. Sachau, Professor 
of Oriental Languages at Vienna :— 

«The Persians and the great mass of the Magians 
deny the Deluge'altogether; they believe that the 
rulership (of the world) has remained with them 
without any interruption ever since Gay6- 
marsk, Gilehih, who is, according to therm, the 
first man. Tr denying the Deluge the Indians, 
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‘Chinese, and the various nations of the Hast 


concur with them. Some, however, of the Persians 
admit the fact of the Deluge, but account for it 
in another way, as it is described in the Books of 
the Prophets. They say a partial Deluge occurred 
in Syria and the West in the time of Tahmt- 
rash, but that it did not extend over the whole of 
the then civilized world, and only a few nations 
were submerged in it. Itdid not extend beyond the 
Peak of H olwan,and did not reach the countries 
of the Hast.”-—-H. Trowas,in The Academy, 17th 


April 1875. 
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CEnsus OF THE BoMBAY PRESIDENCY taker. on the ist Feb- 
ruary 1872. Government Central Press, Bombay, 1875. 


On a former occasion (Ind. Ant. vol. TT. p. 331) 
we had octasion to notice the value ofthe Madras 
Census Report as a source of information upon 
many points interesting to readers of the Anti- 
quary, and especially upon matters of ethnology. 
The, three volumes now under review, though of 
about equal size,and referring to a population little 
more than half that of Madras, have taken a year 
longer to compile and publish; and now that we 


have them they are, we regret to say, almost 


valueless from this point of view. ; 

The elaborate tables which set before the reader 
of Dr. Cornish’s Report all possible statistics re- 
garding the ethnology of the Madras Presidency 
are to be sought for in vain in Mr. Lumsdaine’s 
compilation, though we are indeed furnished with 
many particulars in decimal fractions as to the 
various sects of Christians, which the changes 
ofa single year will render as inaccurate as they 
are unimportant. Perhaps this is the less to be 
regretted as the little ethnological information 
contained in the Bombay Report is calculated 
chiefly to mislead. Take, for instance, page 103, 
where Mr. Lumsdaine informs us that. “ Aborigines 
do not need special notice,” This is fortunate, 
for they certainly have not got it. In the table 
immediately below, the District of Khaéndesh 
is shawn as having an aboriginal population of 
122,092, N&sik 115,910, Ahmadnagar 6,228, Puné 
192, Kal&dgi 1, and the remaining districts of the 
Dekhan none at all. The rapid decrease in their 
numbers as we pass southwards would be remark- 
able to any one who did not know that the 
highlands of Ahmadnagar contain about 40 vil- 
‘Tages, and those of Puné 199, almost exclusively 
inhabited by Kolis withafew Thaékurs.. It 


_. appears, from a passage on the same page relating 


to-Na&sik, that Mr. Lumsdaine knows that Kolfs 
are an aboriginal race, and that 68,302 of them 


‘he saw at “the castle of the Rahtor.” 


swell the total in that district; and the natural 
though’ totally false inference would be that there - 
are none in Pun& or Ahmadnagar. Yet 
these Kolis might be considered worthy of séme 
notice, if only for the fact that military aid has been 
required for the last fourteen months ta keep them 
in order. Similarly, the number of aborigines 
given for Than4 is 25, and for Kulabé none. . 
Even setting aside the coast Kolis as a doubtful 
race, the region (North Konkan) compfised in - 
these two districts is one of the richest in abori- 
gines in the whole Presidency, both for number 
and variety,—containing Kolis of the Hills, 
Warlis, Kétkaris, Thakurs, &. in such 
number that large tracts have hardly any other 
inhabitants. And soon throngh other districts. 
Yet knowledge on this subject was available, if 
only from the brief but valuable remarks of 
Dr. Wilson on page 111, though they are dis- 
figured by the clumsy misprint of ‘Kalkari’ for 
‘ KAtkart.’ 

Similarly, on the same page the point of a neat 
antithesis between ‘ Kshetrapati,’ ‘the owner of o 
field,’ and ‘ Chhatrapatt,’ ‘ the lord of an umbrella,’ 
has been improved by spelling both words the 
same wey. 

Instead, again, of the commentary rendered 
valuable by the research and acumen of Dr. 
Cornish, and by many extracts from the best 
authorities in Madras, we have in this Report only 
the one paragraph above mentioned from Dr. 
Wilson; a few pages extracted bodily from “ Steele’s 
Castes of the Deccan” (a good work, but old and 
not very practical); an-account of the Swayam- 


vara of Sanjogta Kumari, Princess of Kanouj, from - 


Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s History of India; and 
some fine but vague writing of Mr. Lumsdaine’s 
own about the carly Aryans and a festival which 
He does 
not specify the name by which thie castle is now 


known to mortals, but from the context it would 
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appear to be the palace of Jodhpur, and further 
that Mr. Lumsdaine thinks that the famous 
Swayamvara tock place there! The passage is so 
spiried and interesting that we give it at length, 
aithough itis hard to see what connection either 
the place or subject has with the census of tke 
Bombay Presidency, except through the person of 
its compiler. 

* Suck tales” (viz. as the story of the Swayam- 

vara) “find speli-bound listeners. and it has so 
exanced that I bave real them. The castle of 
the Rahcor is ro longer threatened; and it has 
been my gooc icrtune to look down from its grim 
aid towers, and by tocchlight, upon a scene 
whicu as scene wac simply perfect. The occasion 
is on annual festival in honour of Mata Devi, 
whose wrath is to be so appeased, that the 
scourge of smali-pox may be stayed for the com- 
ing year. Groups of girls dressed in every colour 
and eveiy shude of. colour pass up to the palace 
to receive the usual propitiatury offermg and 
take it to the shrine ofthe goddess. There the 
most beautitul amongst them is choscn, and a 
lighted taper is viven tc her. and jlacing it in 
an earthen vessel sue is to carry it tothe king. If 
it roaches lim alight it isa good omen, but if it ve 
quenched it ia a presage of evil—quol Deus 
avertat {£ The ceremony is of the simplest. bus 
itis allthag isleft to them of pomp and power. 
The procession of the girls is ttself the very poetry 
of colour, .and with it come stately elephants in 
housings ablaze with gold and silver embroidery. 
From end to end the route is illuminated; the 
terraced roofs are crowded; exch coin of vantage 
is occupied ; and the streeé has a background of 
torchlit matchlocks and men, wildly effective, and 
between therm is borne the sacred light. 
»_ “And thencome the very flower of Rajpdt chival- 
ry, splendidly dressed, superbly mounted; rich 
armonr and jewelled plumes, inkid shicids, the 
burnished axe, the glittering muce, the pennoned 
lance ; and everywhere the play of sword-blades. 
The picture is perfect, and carries one back to 
the Crusades, but it tells us that ages before the 
Crusades such arms wero wielded by the ai- 
eeators of the men who vow carry them.” 

We have the ‘ Buddhists’, of course, 190,620 
of them, in whom the public of Bombay will be 
surpriced to recognize the timilior Marvikh, with 
numbers cked out by certain Gujariti Joinas, and 
a few Southern Jainis who are cultivators or 
small traders in the Dekhan and South Marith’ 
Country. As there is a good avcount of them at 
p. 83 (indeed the whole chapter on Religions is 
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* Doves nut Mr. Snyee, howover, eather exaggermte the 
evil? We find iv Prof. Whitney’s Life aad Creowtie of 
Layvgeye the following assertion regarding the large family 
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the best in the Report), it may be presumed that 
this classification is used under orders from 
superior aothority. It is scarcely necessary to 
say here that there is not an indigenous Buddniat 
in the Presidencr. 

To conclude. the orthography of the Report 
Varies from the pure Jonesian of Dr. Wilson te the 
ugiy but till swstematic Gilchristian of Mr. Steele, 
with every possibile form cf intermediate bastard 
and barbarous kakczraphy. This fault reaches 
its ueme on the may, Whicu has besides, om its 
own geographical account, the merit of putting 
Thaérd on the mainiomd, and the source cf the 
Lids siver uncer the Malsej Guat, with other 
new disce serie: of the same sort “t,o numerous 
to mentiou.” 





THY PRINCIPLES OF Compa TIVE PHILOLOGYS. By A. 
I. Sarcce, Fetlow and Tator of Guaen’s College, Oxford. 
{Lordsu: Triboer anaCu., 1s74.) pp. 3s. 


Mr. Sayce is a zealons philologiss who has 
aircaly done excellent service, especially in the 
investigation uf the Assyrian branch of Semitic. 
He is well entitled to an attentive hearing on the 
subivet of Comp.zrative Philology. 

He characterizes his own work as “devoid of 
the graces of style,’ rongh-hewn,” and“ bristling 


with uncouth words,” and, so far as the matter of 


it is concerned, us boitig “ critical’ rather than 
* constructive.” : 

We cortainly cannot praise the style. Mir. Sayer 
is full of thought and kuowledge; but he seems 
just to have tilted the water-jar on une side and 
allowed the stream to rust as best it mht. 

Awl Mr. Sayee is uothing if not critiual. He 
has very strong convictions, and is ever bold in 
expressing them. No matter who crosses his 
path, Dros Lyrinsve. the comer is grected with 4 
war-whoop and a blow. We are glad that we are 
criticizing Mr. Sayee, instead of being criticized 
by him. We shall deal mere mercifully by him 
than he would by us. 

Bat, in fuet, our work is ‘oxposition much rather 
than criticism. Mr. Sayee holds that one far- 
reaching error on the part of philologists hag 
been the assumption thai the Aryan family of 
language affords a complete solutivn of the pro- 
blems of the science of language. We cannot 
mbnit that philologists have overlooked — the 
Semitic tongues; but the tendency which Mr. 
Sayce thus states, and considerably overstateys, 
dues, to some extent, exist. He would giveas an 
instunee of such perilously rapid generalization 
the canon that the roots of all languages ure 
mouosyllabic.® This amon, he states, is set aside 
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of Mala yo-Polynesi:an dialects:—" The routs are prevailjngly 
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by recent investigations into Accadian, as re- 
covered from the cuneiform inscriptions of Baby- 
lon. Many of its roots are dissyllabic. Accadian 
is a very ancient Turanian speech, —older than the 
Sanskrii of the -Veda; and Mr. Sayce strongly 
holds that the neglect of Turanian: has led to 
many other rash conclusions besides the specific 
one now mentioned. On this point we quite agree 
with him. 

Our readers. ate doubtless familiar with the 
division of languages into Isolating, Agglatinative, 
and Inflectional, with the great dispute whether 
an isolating tongne is uaturally developed~or 
capable of being developed—into an agelutinative, 
and afterwards into an inflectional one. Mr. Sayce 
vehemently says, No. He asserts that even if the 
Aryan was “the eldest born of a gorilla,” “his 
brain could produce only an inflectional language, 
as soon as he came to speak consciously.” He 
admits that the three stages of language above 
named mark “successive levels of civilization,” 
but maintains that “each was the highest expres- 
sion of the race that carried it out.” We would 
fain gather arguments from Mr. Sayce’s pagos 
as strong as these assertions; but we have failed 
to find them. 

The question of the interchange, as if has been 
called, of letters has attracted much notice. Why, 
for example, have we duo in Latin, dwo in English, 
and zwet in German? Or, again, fres ii Latin, 
thee in English, drei in German? Mr. Sayce holds 
that all the related sounds were “ differentiations 
of one obseure sound which contained within itself 
the clearer consonants.” Primitive man, he be- 


lieves, had no delicacy of ear. The further back ° 


we push our researches, the greater becomes the 
number of obscure, or neutral, sounds. The oldest 
words he“holds to have conveyed ideas of the most 
purely sensuous kind. 


Mr. Suyce’s speculations on the Metaphysics 
of language are in more than one sense oracular. 
But his illustration of his meaning should be more 
intelligible. Take the question of gender :—how 
can the sexual character attributed to nouns be 
explained P Some have ascribed it to a philosophic, 
or perhaps poctic, view of the character of the 
objects as resembling in quality cither males or 
females, or neithor. “Mr. Sayce sets aside this 
view by reforring to African dialects that have 
eight or even cighteen.genders. Following Bleek, 
but somewhat modifying his view, he says: Ont of 
the endless variety of words that might have been 
taken for personal and demonstrative prononns, 
mse selected some; each of these was associated 
with “an cver-increasingly specified” class of 
nouns; and where the pronouns continued different 
the classes of substuntives connected with them 
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continued different also. “Where the niajority 
of words with a common termination were ‘of a 
certain gender, all other words with the same . 
ending were referred to the same gender.” And 
then we have illustrations supplied from Moxa, and 
Abiponian; and Mikir, and Tshetsh, and Wolof! 

' Mr. Sayce holds that the dual is older than the 
plural. This opposes the common belief of scholars; 
but be argues the point ably, and, what is more, 
clearly. = 

The chapter on Philology and Religion is the 
part of the bcok that satisfies us least. We find 
a multitude of propositions, stated without proof, 
which would upset’ the belief of nine-tenths of 
thinking mefl.. For example— 

‘*The religious instinct first exhibits itself in 
the worship—ef dead ancestors. Society begins 
with a hive-like community, the members of 
which are not individually markcd out, but to- 
gether form one whole. In other words, the com- 
munity, and not the individual, lives and acts. 
But the community does not comprise .the living 
only; the dead equally form a part of it; and 
their presence, itis believed, can alone account for 
the dreams of the savage or the pains and illnesses 





‘to which he is subject. In this way the concep- 


tion of a spiritual world takes its rise.” 

And all this is quictly taken for granted! Let 
us pass on, lest we lose our temper, ‘to the con- 
eluding chapter, which discusses theinfluence of 
Analogy inlanguage. It deals with nothing deep, 
but simply states some very obvious truths. The 
infaence of analogy’ may be seen in the tendency - 
now existing in Euglish to reduce all verbs to the 
weale form’ of conjugation. Itg influence is far- 
reaching. It affects language both as to its mat- 
ter and its furm. As to its matter, analogy pro- 
duces change in accent, quantity, and pronuncia- 
tion generally. It moulds not only accidence and 
syntax, but the significutio: of words. Hxceptional 


‘eases are forced into harmony with the prevailing 


rale. Lrish accents its words on the first syllable ; 
the cognate Welsh on the penultimate; though 
originally the mode of accentuation must have been 


‘simular in both. “A. particular mode of aecontua- 


tion became fashionable,” and the * whole stock of 
words was gradually brought under the domin- 
aut type.” his explanation docs not explain 
much, however; it only usserts that the majority 
drew the minority after it. But how did the 
mujority vo in one direction in Lrish, and in an 
other in Welsh? | 

There are many striking things scattered up 
and down the pages before us. Lash vg we deem 
Mr. Sayce, at all events he never fails to be .in- 


‘teresting ; and his stores of information are very 


great. 
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SKETCH OF THE KAYLHis. 
ESPECIALLY THOSE OF THE TRIBE OF KHACHAR AND HOUSE OF CHOTILA. 
BY MAJOB J. W. WATSON, BHAUNAGAR. 


URING the celebrated strife between the 
Kauravas and Pandavas, when the 
latter were travelling incognito, during the thir- 


teenth year of their banishment, the Kanravas,. 


by way of discovering their enemies, went about 
harassing cews, so as to induce the Pandavas to 
declare themselves by issuing to protect them. 
How their device succeeded is detailed in the 
Mahdbhdrata. Now Karna, the son of Sirya by 
Kunti, mother of the Pandavas, was an ally ofthe 
Kauravas, and he undertook to bring to aid them 
the best cattle-lifters in the world. This Karna 
was the first to bring the Kathis into Hindu- 
stiin, and accordingly when he came to the 
Kauravas’ aid he brought with him the seven 
tribes of the Kathis, viz. (1) Tatgar, (2) 
Pindava, (3) Narad, (4) N4t4, (5) Man- 
jariad, (6) Totarid, and(7) Garibagulia. 
These seven are the original Kathis, and all the 
modern tribes are sprung from their intermar- 
riage with Rijput tribes; thus the imtermar- 
rigsge with the W alias gave rise to the great 
sub-tribe ofthe Shakhayats,in which are 
included the three leading tribes of Walia, 
Khiachar, and Kbhumin: the intermarriage 
with the Rithods of the Dhindhal tribe 
gave rise to the Dhandhals - aud their in- 
termarriage with the Jhalis founded the tribe 
of Khawad.* These original K athis, ac- 
companying the Kauravas, lifted the cattle of 
Verit, themodern Dholaka, and after the 
defeat of the Kauravas settled in the province 
of Malw4, on the banks of the river Choma. 
Now Vrittriketu, of the Solar race, 
coming from Ayodhyinagari, is said to have 
founded the kingdom of Man davagadh in 
Malwi; some accounts represent him to have 
brought with him to Malwa the seven tribes 
of the Kathis; and this account appears 
the more probable of the two. Vrittriketu 
was succeeded on the throne of Mandava- 
gadh by Ajaketu, whose descendants many 
years after are said to have entered San- 
rishtra and reigned at Wali. They were 
accompanied by the seven Kathi tribes, who, 
however, leaving Sanurishtri, went to Kachh, 
and there founded the kingdom of Pawar- 
ea dh, near thesite of the modern Bhuj, where 
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they remained for many years. One year there 
was a great famine,and Vishalo, the head of the 
Patgartribe, with his tribe and many other Kathis, 
came to Saurishtra, and taking their flocks 
and herds into the Barad &@ mountains remained 
there. Vishilo himself came to Kalawad (now 
uncer Navanagar) and built a ses (or hamlet) 
there. Atthis time Dhan W 41a was reigning 
in Wala Chamiardi. One of his sons, by 
name Verawalji, went ou a pilgrimage to Dwiarka, 
and on his return journey halted at Kaliwad, 
where heaccidentally saw Rupalde, the beautiful 
daughter of Vishilo Patgar, and, being enamour- 
ed of her, he asked her hand of her father in 
marriage. Her father, Vishalo, agreed on condi- 
tion that Verdwalji should become a Kathi, and 
Veriwalji consenting was married with great 
pomp to the beautiful Rupilde. Verdiwalji was 
now outeasted by his brethren, and ever after 
resided amongst the Kath's. The following 
kavit is said regarding this marriage :— 


afad. 
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qe FET GIT || Vea Hrat BT I 
CUS RET Tal |} TevarT EAvaTs Al 
POL aay TT || TT areITs SPT II 
ACI Fora ara fi Tea ararer aTTLAa {| 
Té is written that in Samvat 12-40, im the month 
of Vaishikh, the light halt, 
On Tuesday the second day of the month, at 
the commencement of four quarters, 
The droms were beating loudly and the arniy 
was ready in all. 
Having kept Ranchodrai at heart, he who was 
victorious over the four qnurters of the earth, 
The greit saugh was returning hone, and so 
came ts: Kailawad; , 
He, the all-knowing Veriwal, son of Dhan, 
Married at the house of Vishilo Patgar. 
Though in quoting this poctry I have retained 
the original words, viz. Samvat 1240, T incline to 
think that it should- be Sathvat 1440, beranse 
there is good reason to donbi that the Parmirs 
of Mulisettled there before the fifteenth centary 
Samyat, and, as will be shown hereafter, they 
were at this time holding Mult. - 


® So named from Khawadji Jhlé, the son of Wurpfldeva, who married Kat hia. 
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After this marriage Veriwalji, asa Surya- 
¥an8i Rajput, was looked on not only by the 
Patgars, but by the seven tribes of the Kathis, 
as their head and chieftain, and he went to the 
Barada hills to receive their allegiance, and 
then, taking the seven tribes of the KAthis with 
him, he wentto Dhank and set up his gédi 
there. DhAnk is gaid to have beencalled M un- 
gipur Patan and Rehewdis Patanin 
ancient times, but it had fallen waste, and was 
now repopulated by Verawalji. Another account 
shows that Verawalji received Dhankin ap- 
panage from the gd@di of Wala ChamArdi, but this 
is not so probable as the above. It! is sup- 
posed that Veraiwalji sat on the gddi of Dhink 
in S. 1245,* a.p. 1189. Veriwalji was succeeded 
on the gdédi by his son Walaji; he had altogether 
three sons and one daughter, viz. (1) Walaji, 
who succeeded him, (2) Khuminji, (3) Lalu, and 
(4) his danghter Méikb3i, whom he married to 
a Parmar Rajput. The descendants of Minhk- 
bai by her Parmér husband are called Jebalia 
Kathis. After Verawalji’s.death Walojit re- 
turned to the old Kathi seat of P Aw argadhin 


Kachh, and, conquering about four hundred 


villagesin the vicinity, remained there ruling over 
the Kathis. At this time Jam Satoji ruled over 
a portion of Kachh; he had a fend with the 
Sodha of Dhat-Parkar, and collected an army to 
invade that country. Oneof the Jam's courtiers, 
who knew of Wiloji’s prowess, advised the Jam 
fo take Waloji with him, and the Jim invited 
him to accompany him. When the Jam’s mes- 
senger explained his messuge to Waloji, Wiloji 
agreed to aid him with fifteen hundred horse and 


marched at once to his camp, where Jim Satoji- 


received him and his Kithis with much cordi- 
ality, and, bestowed on Wiiloji a handsome tent. 
The Kathis from their prowess became the 
leading portion of the army, which soon reached 
the confines of Dhit-Parkar.t When the nows 
of this invasion - reached the Chief of Parkar; he 
with his brothers Alang and Samarath came 
forth with their army and joined battle with the 
Jam; but after an obstinate resistanco the three 
brothers were slain, and the Jam pillaged the 
whole country of Parkar, after which he turned 
his steps towards his own dominions, and on hig 


algae 


* Phis is prohabl S.'1445, a.p. 1389. 
+ The fact of 4laji leaving Dhénk and returning ta 


chasfpieacd mows, T think, that the ovenpation of Dhank 


, “emporary, und that it was not bestowed ; 
appanage, in which etee he would have been loth ie ae 
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way thither camped at the NigAla tank, where 
there were but few trees. The Kathis formed 
the vanguard of the army, and arriving first at 
the tank pitched their tents under the shade 
of these trees. When the Jim arrived, he wag 
excessively enraged at the conduct of the Kathis 
in not leaving him a tree beneath which he 
might pitch his tent, and compelled Waloji 
to remove his tents: Wiloji vowed revenge, 
and the Jam, unwilling to provoke a chief of his 
prowess, now. endeavoured to conciliate him, and 
styled him the Kathi Jim. Waloji, howeve~, 
refused all his overtures and withdrew from the 
camp with his Kithis, and a few days after, 
finding tke Jhidejis off their guard, he made 
a night attack on the Jim’s tents and slew him 
and five of his brothers, the youngest brother, Jam 
Abdi (after whom the Abdasi district in Kachh 
is named), alone escaping. Jam Abdi with 
a large force marched against Pawargadh, 
expelled the Kathis from thence, and finally 
drove them across the Ran, pursuing them to 
Than. Other accounts say that Jim Abdi 
pursued the Kithis to Piwargadh, where he be- 
sieged them, and eventually compelled them to 
receive a garrison, which was posted in the 
citadel, and also forced Wiloji to give him his 
daughter in marriage. After a year or two had 
elapsed, the Kithis on a fixed day massacred the 
Jim’s garrison and then fled across the Ran » vid 
Morbi and Winkiner, to Than in the Pan- 
ch4la, whither they were hotly pursued by 
dim Abdi. At Th din was the celebrated temple 
of the Sun, and it is said that that luminary. 
appeared in a dream to Wiloji and encouraged 
him to risk a battle ; and he accordingly did so, 

repulsing Jim Abdi, who now retired to Kachh. 

Some say that in this conflict the Sun appeared 

in Wiloji’s ranks in mortal form, riding on a 
white horse, and that wherever this strange 

warrior went the enemy’s men fell as though 

mown with a sickle. After this the Kath is 

devoted themselves more than cver to Sun. 

worship. Tho descendants of Wiloji were called 

Walas;: they with the other Kathis remuainod at 

Than till Satavat 1480,§ when the threo sons 

of Wiloji acquired the chiefdomof Ch ital, and 

taking with them theirfollowers and kinsfolk they 


t Also called Dhrat. 

§ This date, probably correct, shows that tho Saravat 
1245 ts a mistake for S. 1448, and S, i240 for S. 1440, us 
only one generation had elapsed, and these three were th 
second generation from Veriwalji. 
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reigned there. Khuméanji, the second son of 
Verawalji, had one son named Nagpal,—so 
named ‘from his having adopted the worship of 
the Naga Wasuki, or Wisangji as ke is now 
ealled. Nagpal had two sons, Mansur and 


Khachear. The descendants of Mansur were | 
called Khum ans, after their grandfather Khu- | 


manji. Mansur bad-a son named Nagsur, who 
acquired Saéwar-Kundia, and remained 
there with his kinsfolk and followers; he is the 
ancestor of the Khuman Eathis of Sawar-Kundla 
under Bhiunagar. Lalnji, the third son of Veri- 
walji, had a son named Khichar, from whom all 
the Khachar tribe of Kath!s are descended. 
His son was Khimanand, whose son was *Vajsur, 
who had two sons, Punjo and Nagsur. From 
Punjo sprang the S oma srias (under Muli), the 
Dandas, andthe Thobalias. Nagsur had 
a son, Nagijan, whose sons were Kilo and Nig- 
pii. From Nagpal descended the Mokanis, 
which snb-tribe are now to be found at Bhadh 
and Khambali. Kile was a renowned Kathi, 
and he in §. 1542 founded the village of K a 1la- 
sar, naming it after himself. Kalo was a de- 
voted worshipper at the shrine of Siva in the 
Thang 4 hills, called the Thanganath,and 
in S. 1560 the god, pleased with the assiduity 
of his devotions, told him that he would grant 
him all the land which he should be able to see in 
a straight line from his shrine ; he also told him 
that a caravan laden with grain would come for 
the supply of his soldiers, but that he must not 
look back. Kalo Khichar looked and saw the 
land as far as Loliainé,on the banks of the 
Bhidar. The caravan too arrived, and he filled 
hig storehouses with grain ; but after this, while 
about to make room for more, he accidentally 
looked back, when all the bullocks of the cara- 
van were changed into stones, and the grain 
into dust. These stones may yet be seen be- 
tween Kalisar and. the Thinginath. After- 
wards Kalo Khichar, with the assistance of the 
‘Thanganath, took possession of the land which 
he had seen. Kalo Khichar had four sons, 
named Samat, Thebo, Javaro, and Vejo. The 
descendants of Javaro are called Kundalias. 
Thebo had two sous, Dano and Lakho ; the de- 
scendants of Dano were called after their grand- 
father Thebo, ThebAnis; but the descendants 
‘of Lakho are called after their father, Lak ha- 


* Digpdl means literally ‘s prote-tor of tue pints or | 


the compass.’ 
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nis. The talukdars of Paliad are Thebanis, 
while the talukdars of Jasdan and their 
bhayads are Lakhinis. Samat had four sons :— 
Ramo, Nago, Devait, and Sajal, regarding whom 
the following duho is said :— 
Naat. it srarre creat F ars |) Paes Thre | 
ACHE ATS |) BH MATA ANT Il 
Sagm4l and Rimg are entirely good, 
Devait is a protector of the world,* 
Nagdo is a victorious man,—~ 
These are the four (sous) of Simat. 
SAmat Khichar conquered C hotila from the 
Parmars, and Sejak purandShipur from 


- the Gohels; previous tc these conquests he reigned 


-atThaAn. Theconquest of Chotila, thencalled 


- em re teen eda wg act. ~ tsp PT nergy Cet id ac ap rrr yam inp nest A LEA SO IEC II EATEN OETA CLE COLO A OO NCCI A OA CN LO Cr a TNO ae 


| 


Chotgadh, was on this wise. Chotila& was 
held by Jagsio Parmir, + and the Kathi women, 
who in all time have been famous for their beanty, 
used to go there to sell grass, firewood, &c., 
and were noted for their skill in smearing the 
floors with cowdnong. On one occasion some 
beantiful Kathiinis were employed for this 
purpose in Jagsio’s palace, and he becoming 
enamoured of them made them proffers of love, 
which they scornfally rejected, though he de- 
tained them for some time in hopes of over- 
coming their constancy. When they reached 
home their husbands and brethren asked them 
why they returned solate. They replied, “ You 
are not our husbands; our husband is Jagsio 
Parmir, who bas thus dared to detain us.”’ 
They then related the insults they had been sub- 
jected to, and their husbands and kinsmen swore 
by the sacred Sun to avenge them or die. It 
is said that these women came from Gug liana, 
a village between Thin and Chotila; 
their husbands went to Thin and complained 
to Simat Khichar, and offered to seat him on 
the throne of Chotila if he would avenge them 
on the Parmir. Siimat, though now old, agreed, 
and it was arranged to invite Jagsio Parmiir to 
a, feast at Gugliina, when on the signal “ Takka 
wéndar qher” (* Lakha, besiege the monkey,’’) 
Lakha should slay Jagsio. This Lakha was the 
ancestor of the Lakhants mentioned above. 
and was nephew of Simat Khachar, and son of 
'Thebo as aforesaid. Jagsio Parmir, ignorant 
of the plot, accepted the invitation to Gugliini, 
and was received with much respect by the 


+The Parmirs say that iis Jagsio was a Khavas, bi‘ 
this is probabiy te hide their slame. 
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Kathis, After he had eaten and drunken, 
Samat Khiachar said “ Lakhd wdndar gher,’’ 
but Lakha stirred not. Samat two or three 
times repeated the signal, but Lakha’s heart 
failed him, for Jagsio was a powerful man; at 
last Nag Khachar, son of Samat, said to Lakha, 
“Tf you will not, I will,’”’ and Lakha assenting, 
Nag Khachar drew his sword and with one 
blow hewed off Jagsio’shead. A massacre of his 
followers ensued, and the Kith’s mounting at 
once proceeded to and surprised Cho til a, ex- 
pelling the Parmars. This conquest was. made 
im the month of Chaitra, Samvat 1622. The 
Lakhanis are to this day taunted with the 
cowardice of their ancestor. Nag Khichar now 
mounted the Ch oti14 gddi, but his reign ‘was of 
short duration ; for the Muli Parmars, with 
the view of avenging the death of Jagsio and of 
recovering Chotili, led a strong force against 
that place. On this occasion Nig Khichar, after 
fighting with great gallantry, fell, with fifty 
other Kithis, in the streets of Chotila. The 
Parmirs, however, also suffered so severely that 
they were obliged to return without placing a 
garrison in the town. The following verses are 
said in praise of Nag Khachar :— 
HW waar ll Te cr shy at FS Saher || 
TAT TH WCAHS ATT Hl 
Twas set weet FF TANT || 
GIT TU TH HIT AIT |] 
etl Sad eal 34 HAST eT II 
HCH SHY Sts HET || 
MET HT WITS, ATH THF || 
actat at afar ater II 
Reed dar Fa HEAT HCH Il 
aa a7 lar oa TOR ate II 
CAAA AT BT MAT SF 
qT Tat cet ary ate tl 
When the Sindhu tane is sung, the waves (af 
his prowess) mount to the sky, 
Then the enemy can find no shore of safety ; 
If they fight, then the foe is drowned beneath 
the waves, : 
For the Khichar’s army is as the salt sea, 
Descendant of Simat, and also of Thebo and 
Moko, 
Whose forces rise like the black waves, 
And roar as the sea roars, 


i a a a a 
* The word grpfy means ‘the mound of the white ant,’ 


a netorious hannt of cobraa; here Réphro i 
figuratively for the ChutilA hill. iphro is also used 
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Does the rising’ of the army of the lord of 
thé Panc hala against his foes. 

His army, ever patrolling the country, dashes 
down. even the brave. 

The chiefs of the Mlechhas were drowned wher- 
ever they were: 

For the waves of the grandson of king Kala 
reach to the heavens, . 

And no estimate can be formed of the army 
of Nag. 

The following verses: are also in’ praise of 
Nag Khachar, who by a play on words is likened. 
to a néga or cobra, as in the preceding verses 
his army was compared with the ocean :— 


eel THT Aetee || gare Ienz | 
rat TH Seat || Ata rT 
At his ant-hill* of Chotila 
He hisses as high as heaven : 
Vddi, ¢ be careful lest he wake! 
Thus Nag resembled a ndga (cobra). 
gat arac ateten air |] dee Fat Se | 
ary arae |] VOT Ser TST II 
At your palace of Cho tila 
The drums beat so loudly, 
O Nag, son of Simat, 
That one cannot hear aught else. 

On the death of Nig Ehichar his brother 
Ramo assumed the sovereignty over Chotila: 
bat after his time, owing to the feud with the 
Parmars, Chotili was deserted. Yet the Par- 
mars were never able to recover it, and its lands 
remained under the Khichars’ sovereignty. The 
descendants of Ramo are called Riminis, 
The pdlids erected in memory of Nig Khachar 
and the Kathis who fell with him are still 
standing at Chotiléi. From Sagal Khichar, son 
of Samat, and brother of Nig and Ramo, sprang 
the Suragaéni and Tajpara Kathis; from 
Nag theNaiganisandK ilanis; while from 
Deviit sprang the Godadk ais, who now hold 
lands in Botéd and Gadhra under Bhiunagar. 
Ramo Khichar, who ruled at Chotila, had six 
sons, viz. (1) Chomlo, (2) Jogi, (3) Nando, (4) 
Bhinio, (5) Jaso, and (6) Kipadi. Chomlo left 
Chotila and lived at Hadmatiyé and Danta- 
vash. Jogi had ason Rimo, whose son was Velo, 
whose descendants are at present the Girdsids 
of Umardé under Dhringadhri. One of his 





+ A védi is a professional snake-catcher, but the word 
also means ‘gn enemy,’ and is here used in the double 
sense, 
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SS 
descendants named Kilo, son of Mamiiyo, was | Kapadi roared on the banks of the Bhadar, 
a brave and renowned Kathi, and the following | Conqnering the land he became king of D han- 


verses are said in his honour :— 
Nee. ll ie we TSF saz ate eae II 
THN at FAY | Arat wet ac II 
From a kror take a lakh, 
From a lakh take one thousand, 
From a thousand select one hundred, 
In the hundred Kalo will be best. — 
And this verse— 


Nee aster we det ae stat ae ea || 
MAT ET SCAT || HA TTT TST || 
Kalida, if even there should assemble twelve 
thousand other armies, 
Where has Raghunith created a sardir like 
Ramo the son of Samat? 

Nando, the third son of Rimo, died without 
male issue. From his fourth son Bhimo sprang 
the BhimAnits, who hold some lands on the 
banks of the Bhadar ; and from his fifth son Jaso 
sprang the Jasinis. The sixth son, named 
Kapadi, went to Dhandhuki, which he -on- 
quered, expelling Aju Mer and the Muhamm: jan 
garrison. He conquered for himself a chords?, or 
principality of 84 villages, on the banks of the 
Rinpur Bhidar river, and used to make forays 
in the surrounding districts at the head of 
fifteen hundred horse, and many stories are told 
of his daring. The following verses are in his 
praise -— 

RH. HAT HSA Te Ul araTAT TET BAT Il 
waact Fact Get ate II 
RAT THT TH HTT UI 
MITE TCA UTE ae II 
ea Hat Trae YT Taz Il 
TH TINS HY TET | 
Te Bat Tat sat svat Te | 
Teie AAT TT TST 
BA AT TANT TAT TS || 
acect araivaly et ll 
sae Tae afpat Het II 
wel Ter TT aces TTT Il 
TAC TAT TNT STAT BT Il 
atgan scam a arat t 
TACT Ma, WaHTT Tact Il 
area eta Tat I 
As the lion rends, so the sword is the elaw of 
the Kathi; 
He cleaves the strongest elephants of the world, 
Does Kapadi, son of the lion-like Ramo. 


dhuka. 
He was protector of his subjects like a tiger: 
Though he devoured great pieces of the ele- 
| phants’ legs, yel the (blood)thirsty young 
tiger roared, 
| His iron claws he raised with immeasurable 
strength, 
And casi down the army of his thick-necked 
enemies, 
The umbrella-bearing (king) ent them down as 
it were bulls and elephants,— 
Say, Thus did the great tiger, the Kathi of 
Sorath. 
| The claws of the Khichar Rio strack deeply ; 
From fear they fied (from him) in every 
direction, 
On the Asuras fell a heavy calamity. 
Bravo, king of lions, thon hast sorely terrified 
them ! 
There is also this couplet : — 
get. ree sae SRT Na Ts Soret TH I 
RITE HCAS || Hs Teter set Il 
The feet of banner-bearing (kings) 
Cannot stay on the mountain (of Chotila) ; 
Because the Kipadi lord of Chotila 
Is brandishing his sword. 

Kiapadi Khichar had seven sons, viz. (1) Naigi- 
jan, (2) Jaso, (8) Wasto, (+) Hazsur, (5) Devait, 
(6) Hijho, and (7) Walero, of whom Nigajan was 
the most famous. He had two sons, Lakho and 
Muln Khiachar, and married his danghter Pre- 
miabai, in the month of Paush Sarhvat1713 (a.p. 
1657), to Bajhani Dhandhal at Gugliina, and 
gave her the village of Chhadiali asa marriage 
portion. The following verses are said con- 
cerning Nagijan :— 

I get. ll garetts eas tl gat errr lt 
Hes gC Ta ACTA APT Il 
When (the drams) of a ferocious Khiin were 
beating at Gugliana 
Men remained under your protection, O Nagajau. 

Mulu Khachar made Sejakpur his capital, 
and theneo conquered Anandapura; while 
Lakhi Khichar made Shapur his capital, 
whence he conquered Mew itiséi andBhadla. 
Mulu Khichar had three sons :—(1) Wajsur, (2) 
Ramo, and (3) Sidul. Of these, Ramo kept 
Ananda pu raas his share, and the present 
iilukdars of Anandapara aro kia descendants. 
During these times C h ot ila 


still waste, nor 
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had itever been repopulated since its relinquish- 
ment by the sons of Ramo Khichar. I remained 
thus waste until Samvat 1806, when, in the month 
of Mighs, Khichars Sidul Mulu, Wajsur Mnlu, 
and Ramo Mulu repopulated it. These three were 
the sons of Mulu Khachar of Sejakpur, of 
whom mention has been made above. Lakha 
Khichar of Shapur had seven sons, three of 
whom—Bhim, Kumpo, and Bhan—vwere his sons 


by the sister of Jhanjhari$ Dhindhal; and the 
other four—Suro, Vird, Wagho, and Bhoko— 
were the sons of the sister of Ghaghini Bhim. 
Kumpo and Bhan reignedat Bhadla. Wigho 
ruled at Mewasd. Suro'reigned at Shapur 
and Chobari, Viro at Sanosri and Pi. 
prali, while Bhoko ruled at Ajmer. , The 
sons of Suro, named Velo and Nijo, succeeded 
their father at Chobiri in Sarmvat T8386, 


TRANSLATION OF BHARTRIHARI’S NITI SATAKAM. 
BY PROF. C. H. TAWNEY, M.A, CALCUTTA. 
(Continued from page 265.) 

Some miscellaneous stanzas. 


A woman’s heart is like a glass, reflecting every 
face, 

Her secret, thoughis, like mountain paths, are 
difficult to trace, 

Her fancy wavers, like the dew which lotus- 
leaves enclose, 

Her faults, like deadly Upas-buds,. develop as 
she grows. 





Who falls in sight of either host 
Upon th’ ensanguined plain, 

Though victory and heaven. be lost, 
From both sides praise doth gain. 





The Boar's and Rihu's mighty deeds our re- 
verence command ; 

The one upheld with gleaming tusks the sca- 
o’erwhelmid land ; 

The other, sorely maimed in fight, while head 
and throat remain 

Makes shift to swallow still the focs he must 
release again. 


The land is limited by sea, the gea its bounds 
must keep, 


The ever-wanderis.g orb of day measures heaven's 
trackless deep ; 

All things are fettcred and restrainod, except 
the sage 8 mind, 


Which springs beyond the bourn of death, and 
TAnges unconiined. 





Between Vishnu and Siva there’s nothing to 
choose, 

Be thy wife fuir or foul she will serve thea as 
well, 

Man in woods and in deserts the MIME COUTRC 
pursues, 

And a friend’s but friend in a court ora coll, 


By tortoise, hills, and king of snakes 

' Upheld and poised, earth’s centre shakes ; 
Men of firm faith and constant soul 
Swerve not, while ondless ages roll. 


Does not the tortoise feel the load he bears 
without complaint ? 

Is not the flaming lord of day with ceaseless 
wandering faint ? 

Are not good men .o’erwhelmed with shame 
when forced their troth to break ? 

Groat spirits love to carry through whate’er 
they undertake. 


Cymbals, to harmonize their tone, 
Must first with flour be fed ig 

So he can call all bards his own 
Who fills their months with bread. 


The mean pursue a thousand ways to satisfy 
their greed, 

But he willne’er be chicf of saints whose gain’s 
“his highest meed, 

The Aurva-fire drinks up tho | sca to still its 
craving maw, 

The cloud, to cheor a thirsty world, the waves 
doth upward draw. 


Hard fate to minister and bard assigned ! 

One must new turns and ono new taxes find; 

By honeyed Innguage both aspire to climb, 

This slowly builds his power, and that his 
rhyme ; 

A eaptious public both must toil to please, 

And part unthanked with liberty and case. 








Though fortane shower her blessin Beoveryy here, 
But few will reach the poor man’s lowly head ; 
Thongh rain-cloudy all day long their treasurs 

shed, 


Three drops at most roward the chdiak’s prayer. 


* Flour is applied to a mridangu bufore it j is pluyed upon. (KAéinith Trimbakji Tolang.) 
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A man should reverence the sage, | From nature comes the lotus’ rosy hue, -_ 
Not only when he gives advice, — By nature good men others’ good pursue, 
The random words of prudent age, And crael men have cruel ends in view. 
If rightly weighed, are pearls of price. Truth is the ornament of all mankind, 
The good mun, like a bounding ball, ane np a si Si - ‘Keeper i. end, 
Springs ever upward from his fall; Learning and patience are @ Brahman’s boast, 
The wicked falls like lump of clay, Each creature's highest good becomes it most. 
And crumbles into dust away. Better to fall from mountain height, 





And dash thy life out on the plain, 


What though by some untoward fate no lotus Better th’ envenomed serpent’s bite, 





pn the lake Pe born, : Better the death in fiery pain, 
The swan will ne’er, like barndoor fowl, rake in | Thay once to swerve from virtue’s path, 
the dust for grains of corn. Which they who lose ne’ se ne'er find again. 
"Tis like the cheeks of elephants splitting with Abandon, fool, thy hope to see 
thunder-sound, The brave man dread calamity; 
‘Tis-like the neigh of battle-horse that frets When the great doom shall carth o’ertake 
and paws the ground, Nor seas, nor mighty hil hills will quake. 


‘Tis like a strong man roused from sleep with 
trumpets, fifes, and droms, 

When justice robed in heavenly might, intent 
on vengeange, comes. 


The moon the lord of h healing herbs, whose 
gleaming horn is Siva’s crest, 

is doomed with dim eclipse to pine; none can 
avoid grim Fate’s behest. 








The heart of the contented “man enjoys perpe- | A splendid palace, lovely brides, the symbols 





tual peace, | all of kingly sway, 

Fhe covetous pine with lust of wealth; their | Are jewels strang on merit’s thread stretching 
cravings never cease ; | throngh many a toilsome day ; 

Not Mern’s peak, ‘of gold entire, can captivate | As pearls are from a necklace shed, when breaks 
my soul, the bond that held them fast, 

Let him, who likes it, clamber up and carry off | Light they disperse, when merit fails, whirled 
_ the whole. from us by misfortune’s blast. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. €.S. 
(Continued from page 280.) . 
No. VI. | the Sélivahana Saka 1452 (ap. 1590-1), the 
This is an inscription of the Vijayanagara | Vikriti easteafsara, and belongs to the time 
dynasty, from Plate No. 22 of Major Dixen’s of king Achyntariiya or Achyntadévaraya. It 
work. The original, in Canarese characters ap- | records that Narayanadéva, the son of Tim- 
proaching very closely to those of the mfodern , marasa, dividéd into three portions the village 
alphabet, is engraved on a stone-tablet 5’8” high | of Ballépura, otherwise known as Achyutariya- 
by 2’ 8” broad at Harihar. The language ispart- | pura, which had been previously granted to him 
ly Sanskrit and partly Canarese, The emblems | by the king, and allotted one share to the god 
at the top of the stoné are:—In the centre, a | Harihara and the remaining two shares to Vis- 
linga and a kneeling priest or worshipper; on | véSvariridhya, the son of Rarachandraradhya. 
its right, a figure of Basava, with the sun or Achyutaraya’s* name is mentioned by 
moon above it; and on itsleft, a standing figare, | Prinsep in his list of the kings of Vijayanagara, 
above which there must be.the moon or the | but his date is wrongly given there as between 
san, though the photograph is cut so as not to | a.p. 1490and 1524. Ihave previously met with 
show it. his name in No. 9 of the Gadag inseriptions 
The inscription is dated in the year of | dated Sake 1461, the Vikari samcatsara. 


* See the Ind. Ant. for Oetober 1873, Vel. IL. p- 208 where the reading should be Achyatamahfrdya, and svt 
Avyayaramahdriya as printed. 
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Translation. 

Reverence to Srit-Harihara*®! Reverence 
to Sambhu, who is made beautiful by a chauri 
which is the moon that lightly rests upon his 
lofty head, and who is the foundation-pillar for 
the erection of the city of the three worlds! I 
salute that mighty tree of paradise which is the 
form of Harihara, the trank of which is encir- 
eled by the creepers which are the arms of 
Sritand Gauritt! 

Hail! On the anniversary of the incarna- 
tion of Sri-Krishna, at the holy time of the 


dark fortnight of the month Srivana of the | by confiscating the grant of another, one’s own 


Vikriti soareatsara, which was the year of the 
victorioug and glorious SAlivihana Saka 1452, 
while the glorious supreme king of kings, the 
supreme lord of kings, the brave and puissant 
great king Achyutariya, was governing the 
earth with the recreation of pleasing conversa- 
tions :— 

Narayanadéva, thesonofTimmarasa'| 
of Chinnabhandira, of ihe lineage of Vasisktha 
and ofthe ritualistic school of ASvalayana,— 
having allotted to the avesarasatra ¥ of the 
god Sri-Hariharadéva two shares of the village 
of Ballé pura, a Véda ** which has also the 
name of Achyutariyapura, in the bound- 
aries of (the town of) Harihara which belongs 
to the district of Pandyanidu within the Venthett 
of Uchchaigi which belongs to the Cha@vadi ff 
‘of Kotttirn, which his master had allotted to 
him for the office of Amaranéyaka §§, — gave 
(the remaining) one share, in the presence of 
the god Sri-Hariharadéva, with gifts of gold and 
libations of water, to VisvéSvararadhya, 
the son of Rimachandraradhya of Herihara, of 
the lineage of Gautama and of the ritualistic 
schoolofAévala yana; and (with it) he gave 
a religious charter to the effect that “In this 
manner you shall happily enjoy (this village) in 
three shares, in the succession of your sons and 





* A fonn of deity consisting of Vishna (Hari) and Siva 
(Hara) combined. 

* The wife of Vishrm. 

+ A name of Parvati, the wifa of Siva. ; 

§ The rising of the asterism Réhint at midnight on the 
eighth day of the dark fortnight of Srayana, on which day 
Vishnu became incarnate as Krishna. 

|| Se. ‘ king Timma.’ 

€ ‘ Satra’, oblation, charity, asylum or alms-house, 
charitable dining-hall ; ‘ avasara-satra’ seems to mean 
an ocegsional ‘ satra’. 


#t Another form of ‘bdda’ ; see note T page 211. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


grandsons, as long as the. moon and sun may 
last.” 

In (discriminating between) giving a grant 
and preserving (the grant of another), preser- 
vation is better than giving; from giving a 
grant a man obtains paradise, but by preserving 
(the prant of another) he attains the sphere of 
Achyuta |||! In this world land that has been 
given to a Brahman is as a sister to all kings, 
who is not to be enjoyed nor to be taken in the 
way of iaxes™@{! The preservation of that 


| which has been given by another is twice as 
Jayanti §, on Monday the eighth day ofthe , 


meritorions as giving in one’s own person; 


grant becomes fruitless! He is born for sixty 
thousand years as a worm in ordare, who con- 
fiseates land that Kas been given, whether by 
himself or by another! As many particles of 
dust as the tears of eloquent Brahmans, fathers 
of families, who weep when they are despoiled 
of their wealth, gather up; durmg so many 
years are kings or those belonging to the fami- 
lies of kings,—who, throwing off restraint, take 
away the heritage of Brihmans,—tormented* 
in (the hell called) Kumbhipikat! They 
commit the sin of incest with a mother, who seize 
upon any wealth in this 4grakdra for the sake 
of making complimentary presents, or as taxes, 
or on account of the protection of the village! 
‘This general bridge of piety of kings shonld 
ever be preserved by you’—thus docs Rama- 
chandra make his earnest request to all fature 
kings! May it be auspicious ! 

The details of the four boundaries of this 
village are:—To the east of the village, a tama- 


rind-tree above a wild fig-tree; to thet ...... 
of the village ......-.--- 
No. VII. 


This is another Vijayanagara inscription, | 
from Plate No. 21 of Major Dixon’s work. 
The original is on a stone-tablet 7 “high by 
911" broadat Harihar. The emblems at the 
ec 
the meaning of this word is re- 


police office of a village, in 
and accountant transact their 


tt At the present day 
stricted to ‘the revenue and 
which the village-headman 

siness . 
ae maraniyakatand,—the natare of this post w not 
apparent; anraniyaka is 30 epithet of Indra as being 
the lea-ier or chief of the immortals. ; 

ty ‘The imperishable one’,-~¥ ishna, whose sphere is one 
of greater happiness and of higher rank than the paradise 


of Indra, Svarge. is intended herve, kavagrékys 


© A play on words f 
ane ae tn he taken by the Ard, ie. married. 
s 


i ; it., ‘ d. 
The etymology and meaning of this word sre not * fit, are cnoked F o haked li . 
mani Perhaps wo have in it the origin of the Marfthi + The hell in = ee ere Ngee 
« Peta’, a subdivision of a ‘ Talukd or ‘ Pargani’. veasels. 
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Tg EE ee eT EY Og Ae Pe ye es acetal ee 
top of the stone are :—In the centre; a linga; | Vilambi saivaisara. It records the grant of the 
on its right, a priest standing, with the sun | village of Kundaviada, otherwise known as 
above him; and on its left, a representation of | Achyutardyéndramallapura, to -the 
Basava, with the moon above it. In this in- | god Harihara, by Achyutamallapanna or 
stance the language is Sanskrit throughout. | Akkapa, the minister ofAchyutardya. _ 
The characters are Canarese of the same stand- The orthography. of this inscription, as also 
ard as those of the preceding inscription. of the preceding, is peculiar in several respects ; 

This, again, is an inscription of the time of | particularly noteworthy is the insertion of y 

Achyutariya, and it is dated in the year of | after the compound letter ji in accordance with 

the Silivahana Saka 1460 (a. p. 1588-9), the ! themodern pronunciation,—dny,—of this letter 
Transcription.* : 
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®, Boob,0 | TOADAT IAA, CAA @ o80@ Caaso[ 11 ]Aoewevs (1) Boe wove + 
Rowse Sosvohaacoe#ds li |) ,doomovennovaayes 020(°) Bapted0(Td)B.oec(Boe)ah~ 
3s tl BA, OSs 08 [ 12] PeVede Woe oeevo Bodoeo |] © II PR eDiedy Sa esicoay sy 
(S>)*8e2 moody er NWT, Dee 3 ean aeyg See Sorosa(S3)[13] 28: 
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Rag MemehgUaigroreay(Sy)ebe OH 5B. e) — RavabagPode Det. g(t )B.e(s4.0) 
850 ABDo Wadadoe BEY) o(By ) PagSeaacrz, che lit |) [15]arwe, Ds Ojo 


HS ose epreto B) SSovoBsewV_Wo Avyso9 yen daracdnzee BOBcvo oewmeOss* 

FeBe So }IoI] RIOT] 16] LIN Sse sds (Sar)s Roxgy Dag eee, F osoy Oty Romecize t3 
ra 

RA se |] NQvowdseye Baer Bx? TIS FT SIDI UIC 1) [17] rersin- 


Aigo fde oH e ode BIMEA s |] Bee svoem TAR I09 HeS— 
Bese se) ayeos  —- Radez Non(t)  Aogemoe Bardeey REx 18] Face 


ae fd oir of this inscription being too long for the page, the beginning of ench line has been marked by a numeral in 
ckets.—Ep, + This is the Canarese genitive plural. 
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do(t)as8t | camriamanes rth 
vo(d)& Baran rea RowAwee 
are Sosedsdoenss | RS, reFeeddee 
ByMe[20] Pee g(a ¢) Sxddo(d) am 
TWADIO 3 

=Seo | [21] eQredo 





Aanalody 
ea 8g0 Dig 
ses, Se jlo CWovArsNopesds 

me Aovdagshe jolt Beewe[23] ob 
BoAPa SA2S TTA S? 
[2s]eovoem =o 1) Bod gaxare 
HooMsowswLd Go Aejwoo 


Se25e0 


DONS, CRIN o 
Rar So HC) Ne 
BIBT eos Does qyons8 
Uso |] yep, BATe 

Be sBFo(S. Fe) do 
ooT50. &- 


aso 


[31 ]By(F) Sao ds TIGA WASE 


Franslation. 
Reverence to Sri-Harihara! Reverence to 


Sambhu, whois madebeantiful, dc. ! Maythat | 


body of Harihara, which is made auspicious by 
the side-glances of In diraf and the danghter$ 
of the mountain, confer prosperity upon the 
three worlds! May that god ||, who destroyed 
the race of the demons, protect the whole world ; 
and the mighty Siva, who humbled the pride of 
Kandarpa; and (tho two conjointly im the 
form of} Harihara, who was the cause of alarm 





* In the original this line commences with the Ictters 
esesize3o, but has marks of erasure over them ; the letters 


" SsaZe are then repeated as I have given them above. 


+ The vowel,—‘i’,~-is clear; tho consonant only is ille- 
gible in the original. 

+ A name of Sri or Lakshmi. 

§ Pfirvatt, the daughter of the mountain ITimilaya. 

| Vishnu or Hari. 

q Kimadéva. 
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‘should commence to close their buds, bore (upon 
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to La nbka *¥*, who cut short the intention of the 
leadertt ofthe K urns, who is preéminent in the: 
world, who destroyed T ri p unratt, who slew him 
who§§ was the terror and the death of the threo 
worlds, and who was like G aha |[{ in making an 
end of those (demons) who had pervaded the 
universe! When they were quarrelling in love, 
the lord of the danghter of the mountain here 
performed obcisance to appease Bhav ini ¥, 
and, for fear lest the lotuses which were her feet 








— 


#* Sihhaladvipa or Ceylon, or the chief town of that 
island, the stronghold of the demon Havana. 


TF DoryOdhana, whose chief object in life was to destroy 
or rum his consing, the Pandava princes, but whose efforts 
were frustrated by Vishnu as Krishim. 


4 Threo strong cities of 2 demon destroyed by Siva, of 
gold, silver, and iron, in the sky, air, and carth. 


§§ Probably Rivana is ‘intended. 
i Narttikeya, the god of war. 
€¥§ Parvatt. 
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his forehead) a slender streak of the moon! 
May that lotus which is the face of Harihara 





confer prosperity, which was reproved with her | 


side-glances by the jealous daughter of the 
mountain, when he peeped at the high nipple of 
the breast of Rama*, which was hidden under 
the end of her garment that shone like the fall- 
ing rays of a digit of the moon! 

This king Achyutadévaradya reigns 
gloriously, with the semblance of half the radiant 
disc of the rising sun or of the full-moon; and 
his wonderful fame, filling the three worlds, 
resembles the two opened portions of the egg of 
Brahma.t Who is more compassionate than 
king Achyuta?; for, without delay heeffects 
the relief (from poverty or trouble) of his friends 


who are sincerely attached to him, whereas it- 


was only in consideration of long service that 
Hari, though he also is Achynta, conferred final 


emancipation npon Vyasa and his other friends. - 


He is ennobled with the titles of ‘ The glorious 
supreme king of kings, the supreme lord of 
kings, the conqueror of the Mirurdyast?, he 
who is terrible to other kings, he who is a very 
Saltin§ among Hindn kings’. 

And while king Achyuta was ruling the 
whole world ;—The fortunate king|| Achyu- 
tamallapanna, who was a jewel-mine of 
the quality of compassion, was employed in all 
the affairs of king Achyutadévardya; he 
having attained prosperity by good actions which 
were produced by his worship of Girisa™], Lig 
mind behaved like a bee to the lotuses which 
are the feet of him** who curries on his diadem 
the young moon. 

And this same king Achyutam allapan- 
na, having at a fit opportunity made known 
his timid request to the king his master, saying 
“IT will bestow a grant in order to obtain the 
fame of religious merit’’, straightway gave in 
perpetuity the fertile village that is called Srt- 
Kandavida to Harihara, who ig the husband 
of Sri and of the daughter of the mountain, — 

In the year called Vilambi, belonging to the 

_+ This is one of the usual titles of the Vija ra 
_ kings, but I donot know who the Mirurhyas wero; ‘ Miiro’is 
given in Prof. Monjer Williams’ Dictionary asthe namd of 
eon Gir ‘i no further specification. [Were they 
; Si ao in the text, line 11, is a corruption of 
QA Here and further on tha title ‘ king’ is appliod to 


tamallanaung only te denote high rank and dignity: 
‘noble’ would & better translation, if nut too free, > : 


era ‘of the Saka established by Salivahana, and 
arrived at by the computation of the sky, the sys- 
tems of philosophy, thenumber four, and themoon, 
in the month Karttika, on the full-moon, in the 
bright fortnight, on the day of the sont} of the: 
moon, on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, 
that same kng Auhyutamahédrdyamal- 


| lapanna,—who was prudent and clever and 


intellectual and virtuous and pions and irue 
of speech and resolute in his religious vows and 
very compassionate to Brahmans and gods, and 
who follawed the path of religion, and who was 


: amiable and noblejminded and well acquainted 


with all good accomplishments and learned, and 
who had the title of Akkapa, and who ex- 
celled in virtue and was well acquainted with 
the writings on morality and ever busied himself 
in religion, and who had acquired the authority 
of the king over all the Agrahéras and the tem- 
ples of the Brahmans who dwelt at the village 
of Harihara,—being instigated by him, in order 
to increase the religious reputation of his master 
king Achyuta, gave, for as long as the moon 
and staré might last; the village of Kunda- 
vida, which yielded all kinds of grain and to 


.which he gave also the pleasing and famous name 


of Achyutariyéndramallipura, in the Véntheya 
of Uchchaagi, in the delightfal country of Pind- 
yaniidu,—situated to the W. of the village of 
Sébaniru, to the N. of the village of Sailakatte, 
to the Ii. of tho village of Bittti, and to the S. 
of the herdsmen’s station of Yaragunte, together 
with its buried treasure and water and stones 
and everything that accrues and dkshinitt and 
whatever has become or may become property 
and all its mdnya §§ lands and all its taxes,— 
to (the god) Tlarihara,—who is the abiding- 
place of the lotuses which arc the hearts of the 
assomblage of ascctics, who is the great spirit, 
who abounds with innumerable good qualities, 
who is as radiant as acroro of suns, whose body 
is cleansed from all worldly strife, who is the 
enemy of Muralli|, who is the preserver of the 
three worlds and tho effecter of ercation and 

§ Siva,— the lord of the mountain.’ 

#* Siva. ; 

tH Tho planct Badba or Mercury,—i. e. ‘on Wednesday’. 

tt The meaning of this term is not known to ach Pandits 
as I have been able to consult; itis given by Prof, Monier 


Williams as one of the eiyht conditions or privileyes at- 
tuched tu landed property, 


§§ Manya,~—-lamds either altoyether exempt from taaa- 
tion or liuble to only a trifling quit-rent. 


[ll] A demon-slain by Vishnu as Kyishna. 
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the destruction of all created things, who dwells 
on the bank ofthe river Tuhgabhadra, who 


is the supreme spirit, who surpasses everything | 


in his merits, who is eternal, and who is good,— 
the said village being devoted to the perpetual 
oblation which is offered up ab noon-tide and 
to the purpose of the charitable feeding of 
Brahmans. May it continue victoriously, with- 
out being wasted or diminished ! 

_ At the command of the king, the learned 
Madhile,—who has the name of Mallanara- 


dhys ; who repeats the hymns and prayers of | 


the Yajurvéda; the son of Timmaniradhya; 
born in the family of Kéttsa,—composed the 
verses in this charter. 

No. VIII. 

This is from No. 10 of the photographs of cop- 
per-plate inscriptions at the end of Major Dixon's 
collection. The original belongs to the Bhima- 
nakatti Matha* near Tirthahalli in Maistir. 
I publish this inscription chiefly as a curiosity, 
for it is manifestly a forgery. lt purports to 
belong to the time of Janaméjaya, the great- 
grandson of Yudhishthira of the Makdbhirata, 


and is dated in the year of the Yudhishthira Saka | 
89, the Plavanga sakwatsara.t The real date | 
of it cannot be fixed ; but the style is modern, ° 


and the characters are almost the same as those 
of the present Balbidh alphabet. The language 


is Sanskrit, and the inscription covers part of 


the inner side of the first plate, both sides 
of the second plate, and part of the inner side 
of the third -plate. It says, if nothmg more, a 
good deal for tke power of the Brihman priest- 
hood at the time when it was fabricated, and very 
little for the intelligence of the reigning king 
whom it was intended to deceive by means of it. 

Forgeries of the same type as: the present 
would seem to be somewhat common in the 
neighbourhood of Maisir. Nos. 1 and 4 of 
Major Dixon’s photographs of copper-plates,— 
the former at Anantapar, and the latter at 
Surab, in Maistir,—purport to belong to the 
time of: Janaméjaya; but the photggraphs are 
indistinct and mutilated, and I cannot give the 
contents in detail, And Dr. Buchanan men- 
tionst an inscription, the locality of which he 








* ‘ Matha’, a religious college, monastery. 

+ The date is, of course, long anterior to the introduction 
of the Vribaspatichakra or cycle of sixty savhrafsaras. 

+ Journey through Maisir, Canara, and Nelubar, vol. 
Li, p. 362. 

§ FaTTINe is intended. 

| ‘The remainder of this plate, about one-third of the 


does not specify, dated in the year of the 
Yudhishthira Saka 168, and two others at Bala- 
gat ve purporting to belong to the reign of 
¥ udhishthira himself, 
Transcription. 

aa [yn] ay a 
[2] q@aeemm: ane 1 (arg) STA 
Sleke: [|] Wrwdetetaagas 
[4] eftaea: [1]  rett(fea) sttarenges ofaie- 
Blryk siret ajar ae 
[6] eenfe@) oo sarrerat «= aragat ATA 
layers aTU ATTA aT at T- 
(S] mama: = gegeer(g)t «69 Tames 
(9) jaw: 9 aferararerngs: $= fafa fa) (eat)- 
[10] saat fareraaer: BROT TAT (A) a 
Mlaguansa: eater Taz 
(23che saagticasa Ferra *t- 

Second Plate, first side. 

[13] dpyafiaefar (Pee for zBx)sraata(a) WaT 


eal SR 


2 sttaonarTq7y 


een f 


meetin Sots: Sy let A Se re re ee ee 


| 2) warts Tay RTH: 
| (15) area sy tenn (ar) RaraE 


Og mia st (a) (elt agate 


(17) BF a THA aicAAa- 
[18] z: Pert SIT THT: 
19] ga aaa (at) qf a a fen 1- 

PO} art TTT TAAT A T- 

Pet chyawh cava TF 

(2) srt ay aq a z Ra 


23] R (eae afer ata (ft) ea (8) 4 
| (4) gas (RejsoG@)ce)iom asad: 

2) qd (a for &a)d Matas 7 T- 
[26] waz(ep for | aaiem(car for fejmaieer 





ere 


(= erea- 
Second Plate, scoond aude. 

[27] Fart q:areRned agen (an) TREAT 

| Plaeparatgt(@e) = Beye 
[29] a= ayer (at) ¥ eftexcafrat 9 FT 
[90] cewaeqs (2) afe ca q 7- 
[31] ware ears a) i q- 
[32] Meet <arieiy = se , sar(a}a- 
[83] anaen (=) : [y]  sWitevdet- 

, (84 aRrzar(ar) = aay) aad 
iBslect wae | asa wuhae & 


(O61 aw ame waela) TTT A 
pe A 
is blank, i ~~ bem engraved; but the 
pearl SE ee carols from this word to the 
frst line of the next plate, and accurding’y nothing seems 
to hare been omitted here. 
| * Tho words FEAT shonld preeede AN TAIET, bat. 
they have been omitted in the origimal, 


| + qapayaferr is intended. 
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[37] eq aft} (y) Beseda*® [11] STATISTI 


[38] & aneg(s a yret [)] ware. 
[39] apaar atta Tears aya q- 
[4o) ¢ j(y) Bemis Te We 
‘aeney |) i rormrtatr =e 
(2) ey ofan wa eT Tra 
Third Plate, inner s*de. 
[13] Bert «fgeat oaerec(t) 1 § || eae 
[4] gq iawah cry oft 


(43) aaa [yy] weer sleet aTF (et) 


slate s(eslte + a [|] aH 
(7) ar sy aT at oft =: oT U- 
[48] gata: i az ut gta 
(ela gat zeta m 1 Te (e)- 
| (50) Fear arty ft st at a a- 


ll gaat (fri) 4 


Translation. 

ReverencetoSri-Ganidhipati! May the 
four arms of Hari protect you, which are of a 
dark colour like a cloud, which are rough from 
being rubbed by the string of the bow Sfra- 
ga **, and which'serve as pillars to support the 
pavilion of the three worlds ! 

Hail! In the victorious and glorious Yu- 
dhishthira Saka, in the eighty-ninth year called 
Playahga, in the month Sahasyatt, on the day 
of the new-moon, on Wednesday, the king S ri- 
Janaméjaya,—the glorious supreme king of 


great kings; the supreme lord of kings; he who _ 


was endowed with valour and pnissance ; he who 
was born in the race of Kuru and in the lineage of 
Vaiyighrapida ; he who was enthroned at the city 
of Kishkindhyadnagari; he who protected 
the rites of all castes and of all the stages of life,— 
made a grant of landtt in the sacred locality 
called Vrikédarakshétra of the city of 
Sitipura which isin the south conntry, on 
account of the worship of (the god) Sttirima 
who had been propitiated by Kaikayanitha, the 
holy disciple of Garndavihanatirtha, of the 

religious college of the band of the saints belong- 
ing to those parts, (as follows) :— 


. 
iat 





or a ese a 











Perhaps Dyess &, ‘the koly bony’ (Vishnu), is in- 
eae 

* Thie letter, —-was at first omitted in the original 
Sid then inserted below the line. 

Ty The word war Was at first omitted in the original and 
then inserted above the line. 

§ In the original this stop is inserted between the 2 and 
the {of BEET. : 

© This character, as writtenin the ong .91, roquires only 
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“Tn the sacred locality of the band of saints, 
which waspresidedover by my great-grandfather 
Yudhishthira, and the details of the four 
boundaries of which are:—On the E., to the 
W. ofthe Tui gabhadrA which (atthat place) 
flows. to the north; on the 8., to the N. of the 
confluence of rivers which is called ‘the con- 
finence of the hermitage of Agastya; on the 
W., to the H. of the Pashinanadi§§; and on 
the N., to the 8S. of the Bhinnanadi,—in order 
that my parents may attain the world of 
Vishnu,—in the presence of the god Hari- 
hara, at the time of an eclipse, with gifts of 
gold, and with libations of the water of the 
Tunhgabhadra, I, of my own free will, have 
given into the hands of ascetics, (Lo be enjoy- 
ed) by the succession of your disciples as long 
as the moon and sun may last, the sacred 
locality of the band of saints which is situated 
within these limits, together with its hidden 


‘treasure and water and stones and everything 
that acerves and Akshint and whatever has 


become or may become property, and with 
the nroprietorship of the glory (of the eight 
sources of enjoyment).” 

The witnesses to this act of piety are :—The 


‘sun, the moon, the wind, fire, the sky, the earth, 


the waters, the heart, the mind, and day, and 
night, and the morning- and the evening-twi- 
light, and Dharmal|||, know the behaviour of a 
man! Svfraha.J{ In (discriminating between) 
giving a grant and preserving &e.! The preser- 
vation ofthat which has been given by another is 
twice &c.! (Let each one say to himself),—Land 
given by myself is to be regarded as a daughter, 
and land given by a father as a sister, and land 
given by another as a mother; one should 
abstain from land that has been bestowed! He, 
who is mean enough to confiscate that which 
has been given by himself, is viler than that 
which is‘vemited forth by other low animals, 
but not bydogs! He is born forsixty thousand 
years as a worm in ordure, who takes away the 
portion of a Brihman, whether it has been 
given by himself or by another ! 


one curve nore, in Aaake lower part, for. clerk it from into 
a #® The bow of Vishnu. +¢ Taushw. 

Tt Srijanaméjayabhtipa) * * * * kritabhidinasé- 
dhanam’,—there is no porernte verb with the nominative 
case. Srijanaméjoyabhipah. The construction is wrong 


in Sanskrit grammar, but it is a translation of the Canarese 
idiom Arijanaméjayabhapunu midida bhiddnasddhanaru. 


§§ ‘The rocky river.’ Vt} Yama. 
€F See note * to line 37 of the text. 
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ROUGH NOTES ON KHANDESH. 
BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C. 8. 
(Continued from p. 110.) 


The Kathkaris* are found in the forests 
ofthe west ornorth. They are all ofthe Dhor 
division and eat beef. 

The Parwaris of Khandesh are identical 
in all respects with those of the Dekhan. 

The Weudering Tribes are much the same as 
in the Dekhan. 

The most peculiar are a set of people called 
the Slagar Shikdris, who spend their lives 
wandering up and down the large rivers tishing, 
especially for crosodiles. Their procedure is to 
get the crocodile into some pool having narrow 
outlets, which they stop with large and strong 
nets. If they mark one in at night, they hight 
fires and watch the pool till daylight. 

The Min BhawaAs are a religious sect who 
wear black garments and beg about, but have 
now generally settled down to trade and agri- 
culture. Iam not aware of their special tencts, 
but they seem to be unpopular amongst orthodox 
Hindis. Aguri of this sect, named Ajiba, 
exercised considerable influence at the court of 
Indor during the corrupt period of the regency 
of Tulasi Bai, after Yeshwantrao Holkar 
had become insane. 

A peculiar race of drovers called Kinades 
sometimes visit the western forests of Khindesh, 
though their proper pastures are in the north- 
west corner of the Dekhan. They appear to be 
descended from Driividian immigrants, but have 
no tradition to that effect and no special lan- 
guage. They are more civilized and respectable 
than most wandering herdsmen, and resen- 
ble more the Marftha cultivators. In parts of 
the Nasik district they have taken cntircly to 
agriculture. They have a peculiar breed of biack 
and white cattle called Hatkar, much prized 
in the Konkan for their strength and spirit, 
though not large. They worship Krishna as 
the divine herdsman, and take good care of their 
cattle, and arc altogether a good sort of foik. 

Under the head of Hill or Forest Tribes, how- 
ever, we find much that-is new and interesting 
in this district. 

There are very few RA musts, the Bhisti 
K olist taking their intermediate place between 


i * Seo Ind. Ant. vol. ELE. p. 189. 
+ Vide anfe, vol. LI. p. 76. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
] 
; 


eee ee 


the settled races and the “pucka junglies,”” in 
addition to their own position as water-bearers, 
fishers, and ferrymen. They are particularly 
numerous in the east and south, where ther 
generally hold the inferior offices of village 
police, those of the Jiglia or general watch- 
man, Taralor gate-ward, and Talabde, or 
seutry of the village chauri; and also that of the 
village Havildir who answers to the Chougule of 
the Dekhean, being the head of the wine police 
under the pifi!s, in whese absence he is respen- 
sible for order. These Kolis are often yreat 
shildeiz, as skilfal in wooderaft as the Blills, 
and far cooler and steadier. They sre also 
tolerable cultivators, less given to eriine than 
most castes of this sort, and withal a tine manly 
set of fellows, physically and morally. They 
do not, however (on account of their inferior 
numbers and less troublesome character), attract 
nearly so mmvh attention as the mext rave on 
the st, the Bhilis.t 

I have not secn the results of the last census 
of Khandesh, but I hope some officer now serv- 
ing there will correct, if necessary, the rongh 
estimate which was current when I was in that 
district, viz. that the Bhills numbered 150,000 
souls, or about ten per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation of Khindesh, including the three south- 
western tilukis, since transferred to Nasik. 
This estimate, however, allowed for several 
races who are not true Bhills, or, asthey call 
themselves, “ Bhill Naiks” or ““ Naik lok.” Suv 
John Maleolm, in his work on Central Inda, 
quotes a legend by which the descent of the 
Bhills of those parts is traced to the union of 
Malideva with a ‘wood-nymph who relieved 
and comforted him when alone and weary in 
the forest. She bore him a Inrge family, of 
whom. one turned out 2 scamp, and was accord- 
ingly kicked ont into, the jungles, which have 
ever since been the patrimony of his descend- 
ants, the Bhills. In Khaindesh, however, I 
have never met with this or any similar legend ; 
and, as far as I could discover, the Bhills there 
look upon themselves as Autochthones. I 
believe they are several times mentioned m 
pp. 110, 178, 180, 180, 189, 222, 221, 22d, $y. 
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Sanskrit writings, but am not ina position to 
give chapter and verse. Throughout Central 
and Southern Khandesh they are village watch- 
men and shikdavis, and paid labourers for the 
cultivating and trading castes; often, indeed, 
under our ‘‘ Reign of Law,” reduced to a state 
of personal slavery or little better, and living 
under a yoke of stamped paper that enters into 
the soul of the poor demi-savage, as bitterly 
as could fetters ofiron. IntheS atpurd moun- 
tains to the north and the dense low-lying 
forests of the west they form often the whoie 
population of remote jungle villages. To the 
east and south-east they give place tothe Koli 
in the plains, and in the hills to the Tar vi, but 
te the north-east they run on quite into British 
Nimar, and how much farther I know not, They 
are numerous along that part of the SAtmala 
range in‘the south-west which lies between 
Chilisgim and the great gap of Manmir 
through which the G.I. P. Railway runs, and 
in that direction they extend as fan south as 
the Puna District, but keeping (as far as my 
limited knowledge of the Nasik ana Ahmad- 
nagar Collectorates allows me to state) rather 
to the plains than to the Sahyidri Hills, in 
which, I fancy, the presence -of a much superior 
aboriginal race, the Hill Kolis, leaves little room 
for them. Among a people thus scattered over 


a country nearly as large as Ireland, and snb- 


ject to considerable variety of climate and 
nourishment,* there are naturally various types 
of appearance and even of character. “3 

The Bhills of the Sahyddri and Sitmala 
are generally much super‘or in physique, 
features, and intelligence to those of the Sit- 
puras and Central Khandesh, and in the ranks 
of the BLill Corps at Dharamgimh one may see, 
amongst dwarfish figures surmounted by faces 
which almost suggest the African, many well- 
- built men, and even some tall and handsome 
ones with regular fontures and wavy hair. 

Like roost Indian racos, whether Aryan or 
aboriginal, they are divided into kdlas or fami- 


lics having different surnames, but they don’t 


mention these often, except in the case of the 
“ Mowiis Chiefs” of the west, who arc always 
spoken of by their family names of Wasiwi, 
Walvi, Parvi, &c, 


in! 


, * Lromember a party of Bhills who eommitted a murder 
in Pond being “snatted” as wanderers frum Khindosh by 


Probably no race in this Presiden cy hag piven 
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more trouble to reduce to order considering 
its numbers. The Mardthds, never tolerant of 
forest tribes, appear to have treated the Bhilig 
like wild beasts, and the latter seem to have 
heartily accepted the position, the result of 
which was a war of raids and dacoities on the 
one side, and extermination by all possible 
means on the other. The favourite mancenvre 
of the Maratha leaders was to humbug their 
simple adversaries into coming in to make peace, 
and ratify the treaty with a grand carouse, 
“You know, Saheb,” said a Bhill in narrating 
one of these coups, “that our people can never 
resist an offer of liquor.” The invariable ‘ grace 
after.meat’ of the entertainment was a whole- 
sale massacre of the unsuspecting and in- 
toxicated savages,—generally by precipituting 
them aver a cliff or into wells. A race ac- 
customed for several generations to regard these 
tactics as the main characteristic of organized 
government and civilized society might be ex- 
pected to give trouble to the first British officers 
who vame into contact with them. Accordingly 
the early history of Khandesh as a British 


- district is one long record of devastating raids 


and fruitless pursuits varied with an occasional 
skirmish or execution. The Bhills derived great 
advantage irom the natural wildness of parts of 
the country, the desolation to which all of it 
had been reduced by serving as a cockpit for 
the later wars of the Marithi empire, and the 
deadly unheulthiness of the jungle posts. : 
Of onc of these, Na wapir, there is a legend 
that after a certain detachment lad been there 
for a few months tho native civil, official in 
charge carted in their arms and accoutrements 
to head-quarters with a brief and qaine report 
that the mon were ‘khulds jhdle’ (expended) ; 
and even now native subordinates often resion 
when ordered there on duty. This state of 
things was finally terminated by the raising 
of the Khindesh Bhill Corps, and the adoption 
of measures to induce the Bhills to ‘come in’ 
for pardon and settlo down to such cultivation 
as they could manage, in which the chief mover 
was the late General (then Captain) Outram, 
whose name is still famous among the people 
of Khindesh, and conneeted with a heap of 
legends which will no doubt justify somo 
cuhemerist of the fature in proving him to be 


the remulns of their dinner, which vontained food net en- 
tering inte the divt of the local dangerous classes. 
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a Solar-hero. From his time till now most of | cutting and carrying timber, firewood, and 
the -district has had peace ; but every now and | bamboos; collecting lac and forest fruits ; and 
then indications appear that the old spirit has | the unremitting pursuit of almost every creature 
not quite died out. that hath life. They do not eat monkeys, 
In 1857-8 a Bhill named Kaji Siig raised'a | and I have never myself known them to eat 
<onsiderable force of rébels and plunderers in| beef, but have every reason to believe that those 
the north, and. was only put down after a sharp | of the remoter forests do so. With these ex- 
action fought at Amba Pani, in the Shada | ceptions almost everything is fish to the Bhill’s 
Talnka; and within my own memory the dif- ; net. J] have seen them eat the grub of the 
ferences of Bhill Chiefs with neighbouring Native | Tusseh-silk moth; and their resources in the 
States have three times threatened considerable | vegetable kingdom are eqnally extensive, in- 
disiurbances. The last and most serious occa- ' cluding the bitter roots of certain water-lilies ; 
sion was when the Gaikwid was put in posses- | and the fruit even of the piimpal-tree (Ficus 
sion, in 1870, of a certain disputed territory | religiosa). They havea saying of their own, 
called the Wajptr Taraf, lying between the | “If all the world were to die of hunger, the 
Nesu and Tapti rivers, which his officialsimme- | Bhill would remain,” which has a double mean- 
diately proceeded to administer in a manner | ing,—alluding firstly to their omnivorous palates, 
that soon produeed a state of things amounting | and secondly conveying a meaning like that of 
to open rebellion in his territory, and organized | the Border motto “Thou shalt want ere I 
mosstrooping in the adjacent parts of ours. For | want.” They use the pike, sword, and match- 
the rest, the Bhill, if let alone and unexposed | lock, but their distinguishing weapon is the 
to the corrupting infinences of civilization, isa | bow. which those of the ‘hills draw with some 
good fellow enough, honest exceptfor occasional | effect. The bow and arrow is the mark ofa 
dascities undertaken under pressure of hunger | Bhiil on any document. They have no separate 
or from gaieté de ceur (like French wats); | constructed language, but possess a peculiar 
truthfal, generous and cheerfal, and even ai | vocabulary of their own, which they are rather 
times industrious in a spasmodic way. His | shy of imparting to any one else ; and though 
fanlis are a childish unsteadiness and fickleness, | I have sometimes imagined that I bad got hold 
and a considerable taste for country spirits; but | of peculiar words, I always found them in the 
the race is certainly improvable. Major Forsyth | end ‘traceable to other languages. The words 
has recorded a similar opinion from observation | Nilog, Nadag, and Nargt, meaning ‘a bear,’ occur 
in Nimar. It is hardly necessary to add that | among all the hill-tribes of the Dekhan, and are 
this race have never exercised any organized | not specially Bhill. One or two officers have 
government. ‘The petty chiefs of the “Dang” | at different times made notes of such words- 
and “Mewas” States are indeed Bhills, | The Bhills seldom ride, even on ponies; a few 
though they ‘‘ make-believe very much indeed” | were enlisted into a cavalry regiment at Malegam 
to be Rajptits; but they are merely captains of | some years ago, bat they mostly deserted. As 
bands of thieves crystallized and localized into infantry, however, they are capable of a certain 
so-called states by our conquest of the country, | amount of discipline ; and the bravery, endur- 
_the troubles immediately preceding which had | ance, and fidelity of the Khandesh Bhill Corps 
enabled them to acquire a certain amount of | have been long approved, while two generations 
predatory power. of good living have improved the descendants of 
The Bhills cultivate in a fashion; and as | Outram’s first recruits into very fine race, 
there is much good waste land available they | and their hospital is perhaps a solitary tastance 
use the plough, and are not often reduced | ameng military medical establishments of the 
(within Khindesh proper) to the rude agricul. | complete absence of a certain class of diseases. 
ture of the umri* system. Where they can, In Western Khindesh there are three races 
tuey often shift not only their fields but their often confounded with Bhills, but holding 
villages. But their characteristic industries are themselves separate and superior. The first are 
those connected with their beloved jungles, | the Gawids or Mawachas, whom I suspect 
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* Kom? or DaeU isthe ahi of the Pontral Provinces, aud euusists hu cutting down an-i burning the jungle and 
sowing in the ashes. 
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to be.akin to the Kolis-of the Sahyddri, and 
would derive their name from a contraction of 
méwaléche (sc. lok), ‘men of the sunset.’* They 
are chiefly confined to the high plateaux of the 
Pimpalner Téluké, forming the northernmost 
outworks of the SahyAdrirange- They are 
rather tall and-fair as compared with the other 
aboriginal tribes of Khandesh; not very numer- 
ous, and- live chiefly by cultivation; rude 
enough, but improvable ; they are a quiet, well- 
behaved. people, get drunk:a little at times, tell 
the trath in inverse ratio to their prosperity 
and civilization, and seldom take Government 
service. They bury their dead, and often the 
deceased’s personal property with him. 

The Konkanis rank below the Gawids, 
inhabit the same country, and resemble them in 
their way of living, but are dark and short, and 


more like the Thakdr st of the Konkan in ap-- 


pearance than any other caste. They are, how- 
ever, a much more settled race than the latter, 
and use the ploug?. which the Thikirs seldom 
do. They say their ancestors came from the 
Konkan at some long-forgotten period. They 
bury their dead, and erect in their memory 
monolithic square pillars, sometimes as much as 

eight feet high above ground. They don’t often 
take service or leave their villages, but many of 
them, as of the Giwids, are pafils. Neither 
of these have any distinctive dialect. 

The Pauryss inhabit the north-western 
corner of the district between the crest of the 
Sitpuriis and the Narmada river. They are a very 
wild and shy race, but simple and well-behaved 
enough. They callthemselves Paurya Bhill, 
Paurya Naik, and Paurya Koli indif- 
ferently, but to my eye resemble in appearance 
the sea-Kolis of the Konkan. The men wear 
peculiar silver earrings with a square drop, the 
women huge necklaces of small pewter “ bugle” 
beads. 
the peculiarities of their dialect (Jud. Ani. vol. 
Ill. p. 250). The Tarvis are,in Khindesh, 
2 mixed race produced partly by conversion of 
Bhills to Islim, and partly by miscegenation of 
Bhills and Musalmiins,—a cross which shows 
very plainly on their features. They are a 
‘hittlhe more civilized than the Bhils, but their 
knowledge of Isliim may be judged of from the 
fret that the greater number do not know 





* Vide Ind. Ant, vol. TIL. p..187. 


.. have on a former occasion described _ 





enough of a prayer to say over an animal that 
is being slaughtered. In Khindesh proper they 
are nearly always attached to a village of settled 
races, of which they are sometimes-the watch- 
men: but in British Nimar they are oceasionally 
the only inhabitants of forest villages; ¢.g. of 
the two “Haiti States” of Jamtiand.Gadht 
(each of which consists of a single villagé). 
They are tolerable shikdris, but- bad cultivators, 
and ina general way combine the faults af both 
races. The late Major Forsyth attaches to 
the word. Tarvi the signification of ‘hereditary 
watchman.’ After much inguiry from the bess 
authorities, I cannot find that it is ever used in 


| that sense in Khandesh, or in any other than that 


which I have given above; but that most accu- 
rate and acute observer must have had grounds 
for his statement, and it is probable that they 
have adopted the name of.an office as that of 
their race, just as the true Bhills delight in call- 
ing themselves “ Naiks,” & purely official name. 


‘Major Forsyth calls this .caste “ Muhammadan 
- Bhflls,” and gives them avery bad character. 


They are very ready to take any service, are 
still rather given to theft, and were formerly great 
robbers. I remember an ‘old Tarvi pointing 


‘out to mea deep glen in the Hattt hills with 


the remark ““Many’s the good herd of cattle 
I’ve hidden there in old days.’’ They use the 
sword and matchlock; seldom the bow. | 
The Mewattis are not inhabitants of Khan- 
desh proper, but the tradition of their advent 
in tue Siitmala hills bordering on it is 50 
curious that I stretch a point to bring them in 
here. They are Musalmin mountaineers from 
Mewat, in Central India, and say that Alamgir 
Padshih imported them to garrison the forts and 
hold the passes about Ajanti, where they 
inhabit fifty villages in the hills and forests. 
They are a very wild people, and extremely 
rough of speech, bat honest and brave, and — 
physically tall, strong and active, though as 
ugly of visage as a pack of satyrs. They live 
by rough cuitivation and wood-cuiting. 
 TheBhilAlasfare a crossed race between 
the Bhills and caste-Hindus. They are found 
mostly in the Sitparis, where they live hy 
cultivation and wood-catting, and are not re- 
markable for anything but their persistent 
assertion of superiority tothe Bhills. A Bhi- 


er non ezaaasnena geen oeenenenmne Toeeneenneehen atinnienedeenaeiienn nen ae 
} Vide vol. IIT. p. 169. 
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lala pdtil once told me his village contained 
“thirty houses of our people, and twenty huts 
of Bhills;” but it needed the eye of faith to 
gee any difference in thearchitecture, which was 
all of the ancient British, or wattle-and-dab 
order. 

The Nahars live in the Satpnra jungles 
bordering on Holkar’s Nimir. They are said 
to be close akin to Bhills, but some of them at 
least are Musalmiins.. They are not numerons, 
and I never met them but once. 

There are some Gonds who sare wandering 
cowherds, and have thei’ head-quarters chiefly 
about Chilisgiih They speak Marathi, at least 
to other people, and don’t seem to keep up any 
eonnexion with Gondwini. 

The Musalmins resemble those of the 
Dekhan, bat are more lazy and debauched. 
Jews, Christians, and Pirsis are scarce, all im- 
migrants, and no way remarkable. 





The-e notes would hardly be complete with- 
out some remarks oh the antiquities of the 
district. The most ancient and noticeable re- 
mains,—the Buddhist caves of Ajanta and 
other places’ in the Sitmala hills,—mnearly all lic 
in territory belonging to H. H. the Nizim, but 
are most easily appreached from British Khiin- 
desh. Ajanta has been frequently described, 
most recently in the Iad:an Antiquary (vol. IL. 
pp. 25, 269). The easiests pproach is vid Pachora, 
astation of theG. I, P. Railw ay, from whiel: it is 
soventcen milesto Shondurni, thej4hir vil- 
lago of the Diks hit family, connected by mar- 
riage with the Poshwiis. I think one of them was 
also the spiritual proceptorof thelas: of thatdynas- 
ty. From the camping-place «: Shendurni, where 
there is a pretty modern temple, it is eighteen 
miles to Mardapur—cvidently a place of im- 
portance in Mughul days, as commanding the 
northern entrance to the Ajanta Pass, but now 
consisting of » heap of ruins and mud buts hud- 
dled under the walls of a buge imperial sarai, and 
garrisoned by halfa dozen ragged Rohillas. The 
pasa is still fortified by a massive wall and tall 
gateway aé its crest ; the caves lic in the ravinc 
of Lenapur away to the right, five miles from. 
the travellers’ bungalow at Fardapur. Iam not 
myself aware of any remains in the Sitmalas 

-east of Ajanti, but ten miles to the westivard 


Beitulbara (videp. 108) to Waisagadh. 
The furmer is occupied by a garrison of jealous 
Arabs, the latter deserted. Local tradition 
says that it was built by “ Raja Tirthé,” who 
was a “ Gauli Raja.” Most of the existing works 
are Musalmin; but one tower in the centre 
bears the device of a winged monster shaking 
an elephart asif he were a rat,—which occurs 
also, I believe, upon the walls of tne ancient Gond 
capital of Chanda, and of Sagargadh in 
the i“orth Kotkan. In the scarps of this fort 
and of the kiora or ravine to the east of it are 
severalcaves. They weredescribed to Dr. Wilson 
by Captain Rose (Jour. Bomb. Br. Ry As. Soe. 
January 1853, p. 30V) as being now dedicated, 
one to Pudregvara, and others to Hidimba the 
Rakshasa wifeof Bhima the Pandava, and her son 
byhim,Ghatotkach. ThecaveofGhatot- 
kach, measuring fifty cubits square, is probably 
thelargest vildra in Tndia ; and the whole group. 
with those mentione1 by Cantain Rose.as exist- 


_ingat Beitulbira and Jinjala, deserve 


faller investigation and description than they 
have yet reecived. Captain Rose also supplied Dr. 
Wilson with notes cn the Patna caves, which 
have since becn more fully described by myself 
and visited by Dr. Bhar Daji; but a few round 
the western scarps of the Patna valley still remain 
uninvestigated, as also the cave on the Gotala 
pass above Wargim, ten miles east of Chilisgim, 
mentioned by me in the same paper (Ind. Ant. 
uvi supri). The only caves which 1 know of 
in Khindesh north of the Sitmala are those of 
Bhamer (vide Lud. Ant. vol. IT. p. 128); but 
about eight miles east of them, in the ugly wilder- 
ness called the Pan river fael reserves, there is a 
village called Vehergaih,a name whiich ge- 
nerally indicates the neighbourhood of caves, and 
perhaps may inthis instance. In the same neigh- 
bourhood, at Bhamer itself, andat Wargim and 
other villages on the Bara Dhara plateau north 
of Nizampdr, are several ‘* Hemid Panti” tem- 
ples of somesize and beauty, generally hal Fruined 
and quite desorted, aa is alsooucat Nawapar, 
below the ghats; but these are, to the best of 
my belief, the only ancient Hindu temples in the 
district ; and. the inclusion of B urhanpfrin 
Nimar leaves it almost equally poor in Musal- 
min architecture, of which the best specimen: 
are the tombs at Jhalner. These are locally 


and six from Shendurni are the hill-forts of | said to have been built by “a Scnapati of Hol- 
* Ind. Ant. vol. L p. 24. . : 
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kar’s,”” which I don’t Lelieve. The principal 
one, about thirty feet square, bas walls six feet 
thick pierced with windows, not only in the four 
sides, bot at the angles also; a tour.de force 
which requires good masonry, as the outermost 
angles of the walls are left quite without vertical 
support above thw windows. There is a pretty 
tombat Parola. think it was in it that a 
friend of mine discovered an inscription interest- 
ing if not antique:—“ Private ——, —Com- 





—— 


pany —- Battalion Ist Royal Scots. On the sober 
tack till St. Patrick’s day; 2nd March 1818.” 
The Royal Scots formed part of Sir T. Hislop’s 
force which reduced this country in that year. 
I don’t think there are any .ancient remains of 
any sort in the Satpura except the tank on the 
Jusan Mal hill, said to have been made by 


the god Goraknath, and a few forts, which, with 


all the other old forts in the district, aré aseribed 
to the mythical Gauli Raj.* 


SPECIMENS OF THE MAITHILI OR TIRHUTI DIALECT OF TIRHUT, 
BY §. W. FALLON, Pa. D. Halle, INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. | 


Rdm ka byéh. [Mixed Tirhiti. | 

Aj sobha Janak mandir, 
Chal-ahut dekhan chahu, he! 
Subh ghari, subh din mangal, 
Harakhi sakal samaj, he! 
Jainki ka dulah Raghubar 
Dhanukh tiital aj, he ! 
Paral nagar hakdr ghar ghar, 
Chalali gdini nari, he 
Saji dala, pan, chanan, 

Dip chdu-mukh lesi, he! 
Kahu sakhi Jel dabhi, akchhat, 
Kahu anjan hath, he! 
Kahu sir par kalast mangal, 
Chal-ahu jahin Raghunath, he! 
Pratham subh subh gdwi sakhi sabh, 
Del chinan, pin, he! 
Chat mari, uthai an-al, 
Dhail subh-dhani- nak, he ! 
Chalali sabhe gaj-raj kimini, 
Del sindur dhir, he! 
Ani thak, bak, pit, bhilari, 
Del chitéur-har, he! 
Jainki ke piir-al manorath, 
Janak sahit samij, he. 
Joti Nariiin hirdai harkhit, 
Dev bijan baj, he! 


©) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


—o— 





a 
7 ne ers © ee, 





Stein 


* Ihave here to correct an érror in the former part 
of these notes, p. 109, where the scicntific masne OF 


the common Mbina is given as Graculus religiosa. Tt ia 


Acsidotheres tristis; Graculusreligiosais, I think, the bla; 
Maina with y poral wattles. I find, too that Mr. Loch, pee 
Historical Account of Ahmadnagar, Nisik, and K handesh, 
- 5) ao ite. none op or pee from Prince 
Dan iyak; son of the Hmpcror a 3) d 
in 1600 Ap. and following eure. 7 ae heey oe 
; rea in this and the following notom refer 
ines.—2 Chal-abu, H. chalo. 6 tht-al it Seagate 
H. pera; hekdr, noise, report, 1. ha-hd-kér :—In this word 
we have the derivation | of hurkira, a mossenger, & Cha- 
lali, H.: chali. 46 Lesi, having lighted, H. (lakh flame) 


The marriage of Rama. 
This day is Jinkt’s palace bright+,— 
Come, hasten all who will and see! 


Auspicious hour, auspicious day of joy! 
Rejoice the whole assembled throng ! 
Janki’s bridegroom, Raghubar, 

The bow hath broke this day. 

In all the town, from house to house, 


[Joyful] huzzas arose and spread. 


The women singing go along, 

With pdén and chandun neatly placed, 
And four-w.cked lighted lamp ; 

Some maidens bear the dib and rice, 

And some the lamp-black in their hands ; 
Some joyous kalas bearing on their heads: 
Go all to where is Raghunith. 

First all the maids their benisons sing, 
[Then] betel-leaf and chandan give. 

The women slap and bring him in. 

The leader [then] doth pull his nose. 
With elephantine grace the love- 
Inspiring train all move along, 

Dropping sendir a line they trace. 

[Then make they sport of him as thus :—] 
A. thal: [is rattled in his ear]§, 

A. cotton bird [hefore him’s thrown], 

On plantain stem and leaves [feet-squeezed |, 





Jehiké-ke bil-ke. 11 Lel, 2.‘ 


Kates, 1 ghare of water, containing also a sprig (patlo) 


of. a, thabga branch, a betel-not, and a silver or ‘coin, 
witl somo tyre (dahkt) evcircled with leaves pl on the 
cover, and a gprignd of flowers hung round the neck of the 


ghara. 1h Giwi, having sung, H1. gi-ke. 16 dol, H. dyd- 
17 chiit, Hi: chameta; iin-al, H.lo fye. 18 dha-il, seized, 
East H. dhar lya; subhi-dhani, the loader of the company 
of women. 21 fini, 1. li-ke; thak, H. dibba, or box with 2 
penne in it; bak, heron, naddy-bird ; H. bagla (of cotten) 
hélar, the stem of the plantain, H. kele ko bip. 22 
chitdur, a strong-seonted Hower, .eaid to eause fainting, 
H. chita, Plumbago Aeylanics. 23 ptir-al, If. pire hus, 
He is requested to tnind that he must obey his wife. 
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[Thrown in a faint] with the chitaur. 

Fulfilled is Janki’s heart’s desire, 

And Janak’s and the multitude. 

Beams from Nardin all hearts made glad, 

The gods upon their harps do play. 

Mahddeva ka byah. 

[This song is in the pure Tirhuti dialect.] 
Age* mii! ehah umat bar lai-la. 
Heimat-girit dekhi dekhi laga-ichh rang. 
Bhan umat bar ghora bo na charha ik, 
Jehi ghora rang rang jang. 

Baghak chhal je basaha palainal 
Sapak bhir-al tang. 

Dimiki dimiki je dimarn baja-in, 
Khatar khatar karn ang. 

Bhakar bhakar je bhing bhakosa-thi, 
Chatar patar karo gil. 

Chanan son anurig-al thikain, 
Bhasam charhéwa-thi ang. 

Bhit pisach anek dal sij-al, 


(5) 


(10) 


ae 


a 





Sir som bahi gel Gang. 
Bhana-hin Bidyapati,f suniye Manain,§ (15) 
Thikaha digambar bhang. 
‘The marriage of Mikddeva. 
Oh, heavens! sucha fool for a husband brought! 
The father looks and looks, in wonder lost ;— 
A lout who cannot even ride a horse 


| Who’s been in all his paces broken in; 
' Stretched on a bullock is a lion's skin, 


A snake strapped round to serve for girth ; 


| He rattling keeps a pebble in a box, 


' Crack, crack, [his bones all in] his body go; 


. Gobble, gobble, lamps of bang go down, 


Flop, flop, chuck, chuck, his [swollen] chops 
both go, 

Decked out with painted streaks of sandalwood, 

Begrimed with ashes o’er his body all, 

Arrayed a cloud of demons various, see ; 

The [river] Ganges flowing from his head; 

"Tis BidyApati sings, listen Mandin. 

Patience, [it is the god] ‘‘ digambar bhang.”’ 


NICOBARESE HIEROGLYPHICS OR PICTURE-WRITING. 
BY ¥. BALL, M.A. F.G.S., GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 
In the somewhat extensive literature of the { with the inhabitants of Europe in the ‘Bronze’ 


Nicobar Islands and their inhabitants, which 


consists of numerous though much scattered’ 


papers, £ can find but little allusion to, and 
no adequate description of, the hieroglyphic 
devices which are so common a feature’ in 
Nicobarese houses. 

The subject appears to me to be deserving 
of more than # mere passing notice when viewed 
in connection with the discoveries which have 
been made of somewhat similar but ‘prehistoric 
figures engraven on stones, bones, and other 
substances. . 

As the Andamanese may be said to have not 
progressed in civilization beyond that stage which 
was represented by the people of the ‘ Stone’ 
Periods of Europe, so the Nicobarese, who are 
much less savage and degraded than their neigh- 





bours of the Andamans, may justly be compared . 


* 1 Age, H. he! Lai-la, Rléya. . 
+ The father of Paérvati—2 Laga-ichh, H. lagta hai. 
3 ghora bo, H. ghora bhi; ik, H. ke. 4 jang, pace, H. 
chil. 5 bigh-ak chhél, H, bagh ka chhal; basaba, Eastern 
Hindi basaha; Western Hindi nadia, nédia, a. bullock 
with the rudiments of a fifth, and sometimes sixth and 


scventh leg, esteemed sacred as carrying Siva on bis back ;- 


qlan-al, H. bichhaya (Persian pflin, 2 pannier). 6 Bhir- 
aa LU. kasa, drawn tight. «7 | Lary H. bajta hat. 8 Ke. 
ru, H. kare. 9 bhakosa-thi, H. bhakosta hai, gobbles. 
11 chinan, H. chandan; enurig-al, adorned, H. sanwara. 


Period||—their villages, erected on posts below 
high-water mark, alone serving to suggest a 
comparison with the lake dwellings of Switzer- 
land and other countries. 

The example of Nicobarese hieroglyphics re- 
presented in the accompanying illustration: was 
obtained by me in the year 1873 on the island of 
Kondal, where I found it hanging up in the 
deserted honse of a man who was stated to have 
died a short time before. 

Before removing it obtained the consent of 
sc ne of the villagers, who seemed amused at my 
wishing for it. Sundry bottles of rum, some 
cheroots and rupees, cnabled me to collect a 
goodly number ofimages, weapons, utensils, &e. ; 
but these, more than incidentally, I do not pro- 
pose to describe at present. 

. While fully recognizing the possibility of this 





- thika-in (bonoriffc form), H. bain.. 12 Charhiwa-thi, H. 


charhits hai. 13 séj-al, H. suja hus. 14 Gel, HL. gya. 
zt bhana-hip, H. kahte baiz. — 

t In Tirhut, BidyApati is seid to have‘been » brother-in- 
law ef Réja Pratép Singh, of Raj Dorbangah. Muhideva 
(Siva} is said to have been wont to dance with Bidy&pati. 

§ The mother of Parvatt.—ié Thikaha (honorific form), 


H. hain. - 
{| L bawe a Nicoharese spear-head made of copper. 
Ordinanly iron, obtained from sbips, ia used for muhing 


their spears. 
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painted scréen not being intended to be more 
than an ornamental object, as the wooden images 
of men which are commonly to be seen in 
Nicobarese houses are believed to be,* there are 
several features abont ib which lead me .to the 
conclusion that it is really a record of some 
event, and Itherefore believe that the following 
account will not be uninteresting to some of the 
readers of the Indian Antiquary. 

The original is now in Europe, but a photo- 
graph, from which the accompanying illustration 
is taken, represents faithfully its appearance. 
The material of which it is made is either the 
glume of a bamboo or the spathe of a palm which 
has been flattened out and framed with split 
bamboos. It is about three feet long by eighteen 
inches broad. The figures are painted with 
vermilion, their outlines being surrounded. with 
punctures which allow the light to pass through. 
Suspended from the‘frame are some young 
cocoanuis ahd fragments of dried hogs’-flesh. 


As in all sach Nicobarese paintings which I 


have either seen or heard of, figures of the sun, 
moon and stars occupy prominent positions. 
Now. the sun and moon are stated by those who 
have known the Nicobarese best to be especial 
objects of adoration, and therefore this document 
may have some religious significance; but, as 
these particular fignres occur in all, they may 
perhaps be regarded as the orthodox heading 
for even purely civil records. 

At first it occurred tome that this was merely 
an inventory of the property of the deceased, 
but as some of the objects are certainly not such 





nal 


as we should expect to find in an enumeration: 


of property—e.g. the lizard—while the figures of” 


human beings appear to pourtray particular 
emotions, it seems probable that the objects 


represented have a more or less conventional 


meaning, and that we have here a docnment of 
as bond jide and translatable a character. as any 
hieroglyphic inscription from Egypt. 

‘My own efforts to discover an interpretation. 


‘from the natives on the spot were not crowned. ‘ 


with success.- [ have now to regret that I did 
not persevere, as some of the more intelligent 
and intelligible natives near the settlement at 
Kamorta would probably have been able to ex.. 
plain the meaning of the signs. 

The following is a list of the objects depicted ;. 
besides animals, many of the common utensils. 
in. use in a Nicobarese household are included :— 

1. The sun. 2. The moon. 

3. Swallows or (?) flying fish. 

4, Impression of the forepart of a human foot. 
5. A lizard or (P) crocodile. 

6. Three men in various attitudes. 

7. Two dés for cutting jungle. 

8. Earthen cooking-pots. 

9. Two birds. 10. An axe. 

ll. Two spears. 12, Possibly a ladder. 

13. Dish for food. 

14. Cocoannt water-vessels. 15. Palm-tree, 

16, A canoe. "17. Three pigs. . 

18. Shed for drying fruit of Pandanus. 

19.. Domestic fowl. 20. Seaman’s chest. 

21. Dog. 22. Fish of different kinds. 

23. Turtle. 





SANTALT SONGS, WITH TRANSLATIONS AND NOTES. 
- COMMUNICATED BY REY. J. MURRAY MITCHELL, LL.D. 


I formerly communicated some Mundari-Kolh 
songs, translated from the German version of the 
Rev. Th. Jellinghaus. These appeared in the 
Indian Antiquary for February last (pp. 51 ff.). 
Lhave now the pleasure of forwarding both the 
original and the translation of a few SAntalt 
songs,—or fragments of several songs, more pro- 
bably. Explanatory notes are added. The whole 
has been kindly supplied, at my request, by 
Mr. A. Campbell, of the Free Church Mission, 
Pachambx. " 


Mr.’ Jellingheus lived chiefly at Ranchi, and 
Ne enact ener g  P  Pee r anynyenrennsseete eee 
* Inguiry on the x He led me to the conclusion that these 


images aro no mors idols than are the oil-paintings of our. 


ancestors with which onr houses are adorned. 


though he does not mention’ the precise locality in 
which the person resided from whom he obtained 
the Mundari songs which he translated, it pro- 
bably ‘was in the district near Ranchi. Mr. Camp- 
bell resides about 120 miles to the east of this. 
The evidence of language proves incontestably 
the closé connection of the Munda-Kolhs and the 
Santals. : 
Santéle Song. 
1. Netom tema Piyo cheiiren, koiie tema daura 
dika, 
Saraii me Piyo, sagunaiii me. 


o> Speier Re HSS. ate 
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Jhith bet& perd duar, saraifi me, Piyo, sa- 
gunaifi me. 

2. Uldhaura : petei: kate, lota da: re topoe pe, 
Monre dhaute nirchi pe. 
Moire gotei : sirjom sakém re sindur do red 
pe. 
Monre dhaute tikig pe, tyomte, ‘* Hari bol” 


pe. 
3. Dini tale, mai tale, dini tale bite tale 
Sadom re le dejeya, chhatartele numuletale. 
4. Napum, mai, chonda taka, nehgam ueiga 
netat : 
Chet: hirir garir mai, chet: bam baro. 
5. Demaif delamaih taram taram ben. 
Kharthia sadom doe han hanao : kan. 
Hen dida hape dada, hape tangi lift me. 
Bonsiya bajar do parom kuhii me. 
6. Burn re Richi chefreh daya gi raga daya gi. 
Tala finda hira re Richi chehren dayagi raga 
daya gi. 
Sanain me. 
7. Rid rid me mai marpitad me, 
Lawatam lodim chhal par rangiwatim. 
8, Nai gitil talare kukrochu : baha bared ku- 


“ 


kruchu: baha. 
Gada gitil talare sikiyom baha bare siki- 
yom baha. 
9. Nayo go bim maya lena, nayo go bam daya 
lena, 
Nayo go nehga nitat: lagit: gi, nayo gom 
nidigidi kadifia. 
10. Baba re bim diyi lena, baba re , bam miiyh 
lena. 
Baba re monre takalagit: babi rem - nidigidi 
. kadifia. 
11. Baren re biim daya lona, baba re bim maya 
lena, 
Baren barenitat: lagit gi, bareh rem nidigidi 
kaditis. 





* The Pio is a small hawk with a poculiarly pleasant cry. 
If heard on the loft of a marriage y on its way to 
the bride's residence, it is considered a good omen, if 
on the right a bad one. 

+ The bridegrnom’s father carricaa large basketful of 
rice with him, for the uso of the guests ; and if at 
time the Pio is heard on the left ‘he is carrying the.rice in 
his right hand, it is an additional token for good. 

t Has reference to the Jag Manjhi (the guardian of the 
morals of the young men and maidens), who is master of 
cerenonies at marriages, and who haters) a branch 
from 0 mango tree, with which the bridegroom sp 
wator over the bri 

§ Tho bridegroom ‘aig the branch in a lotd—brase water- 
yesscl—and sprinkles the bride. 

| Red lead mixed with a littlc oilis wrapped up in five 
41. loaves and given to the bridogroom, who marks the bride 
ae times on the forchead with the little finger of the right 


- Fa beh pent dws, seit me, Piya | 12 Obail nya oi tamngi, Oba! nape 
= 


12. Ohai! nifigaiii bom banugi, Ohai! papum 
hon banngi. 
Ohai sito sai natwa! Ohsi! dar redo nap 
kaifi me. 
13. Ran, charei :,pitar phuru: Chindojonomdem 
nema dit. 
Chando nindin lagit gi, Chindom kumiydyen. 
14. Monre paila nera tabenaifime, nera tabenaiii 
me. 
Monre paila nera chauleyaifi me, nera chau- 
leyaiti me. 
15. Sin bir do nera sendera ho, ners sendera ho. 
Mat: bir do, nera kareka ho, nera kareka ho. 
16. Nai parom gada parom Tudu miandariya 
ho, Tudu mandariya. 
Nai patom gada parom Beserako kuri ho 
Beserako kauri. 
Translation. 
1. On the left hand the Pio bird,* on the right 
a, basket of rice.f 
Give me a good token, Pio, give me a good 
omen.’ 
Give me a good token, Pio,-for my big boy 
atmy friend’s door; give me an omen. 
2. Break a branch from 4% mango tree, { and 
dip it in a lofé of water. 
Five times sprinkle with water,§ 
Wrap up the red lead in five folds of sdl leaves; . 
Mark five times with red lead, and then 
shout “‘ Hari bol.” 
3. Give to us our daughter, give to us our 
daughter. 
We shall place her on horseback, and shade 
her with an umbrella. 
4. Daughter, your father has received piled 
rupees.* Danghter, your mother too has 
_ received her present.t 
Why ran hiding hither and thither, danghter ? 
why so reluctant ?{- 


— 








wifes censbas tu ties antes Utter dis haaboees ode 
is applied by pressing the leaves on the forehead ; after. 
hich all present snout “ Hari bol,” very few knowing the 
moaning ot ite 
= This ie understood to refer to the bride planted 
eigned actanoe with the bridegroun: ia party. 
: pasty address thomaclves bo the bride's - 


* Iti customary among Santils fox bard enka te 
giv: on aa Drido’s father a sum of money in rupoes, which 
are placed onc above the other in a pile, 

+ The mother of the bride also revives a small scknow- 
ledgment, generally cloth. 

+ The briac often rans eae: in, all reagents places, 
from 2 real or fei willingness to sccorapany & ber 
husband to his home: and. the singers ask, Why, seeing 
that your father has ‘reeuired, nat, and 5 grlinacaer yy 
present, do you not go home joyfully with yaar ae kashened f 
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>. Bring our daughter.* Daughter, come 
quickly, come quickly, 
The Khurthia horse is neighing.t 
Yes, brother, tarry for us; brother, see us 
through Bonsiya bazar.t 
6. On the hill the Richi bird calls in heart- 
ravishing notes ; 
At midnight in the valley the Richi bird 
calls sweetly. 
Give to me my wish.§ 
?. Spin, spin, daughter, clean the cotton ; 
Bring Lodam bark to dye the border. || 
8. In the sand of the Damuda the Kukruchu 
flower,§ brother, the Kukruchu ficwer. 
In the sand of the river the Sikiyom flower, 
brother, the Sikiyom flower. 
9. Mother dear, you have shown no pity ! 
Mother dear, you have had no compas- 
B10n : 
Mother dear, for the sake of the marriage 
present you have given me away ! 
10. O father, you have shown no compassion ! 
O father, you have had no pity ! 
O father, for the sake of five rupees you 
have thrown me away ! 
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11. O brother, you have had no pity! O bro 

ther, you have shown no compassion ! 
Brother, for the sake of the marriage pre- 
sent* you have given me away. 
12. Alas, my mother is not! Alas, my father ia 
not ! 
Oh, ye seven’ hundred dancers of the 
sword and shield dance ! 
Oh, place me on a branch !+ 
13. Solder, charet, brass loté ; t God gave me 
being. 
God, for so many days, God, thon to me 
hast been unpitying.§ 
14. Wife, husk for me five pilas of rice; wife, 
husk me rice. 
Wife, five pilus of ¢aben|| give me, taben 
give me, 
15. Sing jungle, wife! a hunting, hark! wife, a 
hunting, hark! 
Matt jungle, wife! a large hunting party, 
hark! a large hunting party, hark ! 
16. Across the Dimudia, across the river, the 
Tudu musicians, ho ! the Tudu musicians. 
Across the Damnda, across the river, the 
Besera girls, ho! the Besera girls.4 





CASTH INSIGNIA. 
BY CAPT, J. 8. F. MACKENZIE, MAISUR COMMISSION. 


The following translation of a Canarese docu- 
ment tells its own story :-— 
“At a marriage ceremony a dispute having 











* This is addressed by the bridegroom’s party to the 
bride’s party. 

t It is impossible to say what the Khurthia horse is. 
Some say a wild junglo horse. It may’ have some con- 
nection with the horse already mentioned. apon which they 
propose to convey the bride to her new home. 

1 The bride cnireats them to tarry till sho is ready. She 
uses the singular— brother’; but the SAntdls understand 
it. to apply to the whole party. 


§ Tam not cortain whethor this line is correctly trans-, 


lated or not. Sana is ‘wish,’ Sunaif me ‘ vive-me m 
wish.’ It does not, however, show an connection wit: 
what gecs before; and it may havo some other meaning 
which E havo been unable to find out. 
|| Refurs to the “Sadr? or garment worn by Séntdlt 
females. It has a narrow border of a rod colour, which is 
obtained from a jungle tree called by the SfintélsTiodam., [ 
have seon in Col, Dalton’s Lithnology that the Santils as a 
, Tace have no weyuaintance with the art of weaving. Jno this 
district, in almost every Village there are one or more looms, 
and the cloth worn by the women is slmost entirely manufac. 


tured by themselves. There'are ono or two sougs like the ° 


above referring ty weaving, which makes me think thonr 
not s ignorant of it ag is generally suppored. 
* This floweris the samo as is called by us the Cocks. 
comb, it is with the Sfintils much ag the thistle ig with ua. 
mmonse quantities of itare grown in avory villese. It is 
the favourite flower of ihe young women, who may almost 
ways he seen with it stack in their hair. So far as I 
know, it does not grow in river-beds, and 1 cannot account 


arisen between the right and loft hand castes 
of Heggadevanakote and Madras, it was referred: 
to Kanchi (Conjeveram) and there settled. 








for the two being connected'as they are here. ‘Tho Sikiyom 
is not known to aa ge at home. 

* In some cases the eldest brother of the bride is pre- 
sented with a piece df cloth. 

t This is understood by Séntéls to be sung by a peane 
woman whose parents are dead and who is dosirous 0 being 
married. The last clause is a figurative Oxpression for 
“marry me into a good family.” : 

This means hore everything, aa we might say, or, ‘ big 
and little.’ Itis something like the Hindu “ Naukar chékar.’” 
Charei ia a species of spear-grass, with which leaf-plates are 
pinned tugether, ; 

§ The verse is understood to be sung by a girl who has 

con married agatost her will. All the marriago guests 
have caten and drunken, and tho bride ig about to he con- 
veyed to her hushand’s honse. In the latter part she com- 
plains that God, who gave herheing, has sinco become un- 
morciful to her. .. "yim the construction of the sentence’ it 
is impossible to say from what time God has been unmerci- 
ful. ‘Thoso whom I have consulted think it rofers to the time 
of her marriage, and not to that of her birth. 

\| Taben is a kind of prepared rice. When soft after 
having been half-boiled, it is put into the dheki and #at- 
tenod. It is then called taben. 

The meaning of the foregoing is siid to be that the arts 
of singing and dancing were introduced minong the Santéle 
by the clans Tadu and Bosera, whose habitation wis be- 
yond the Démudd, “There is alogend giving a description 
of two mon coming upon the gods and goddesses danciag in 
the jangle. ' 
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The following is an account of the insignia | 26. Marama pujari (i.e. priest to the village 
proper to castes, as given in the Kanchi records. — 


“This copy was written, in the presence of 
Collector Coleman and Danapan Shetti, by the 
heads of castes, with their falhapproval :— 

“ Dated 17th April 1807. 
“The insignia of the ‘nadu-deshada’ :— 
“ White umbrella —- white horse—‘ Chamara 


(fans) — ‘ Pal-pavada’ (cloths spread before | 
one)—day-torch (i.e. torches by daylight)— | 


‘More’ (a kind of harp)—dancing girls—red 


turban—trompets— Jayamarn’ (an ornament — 
set with precious stones)—white flag—kettle- — 
drums—the insignia, of merchants—the lion- 
flag—‘Hanumanta palu’—five-coloured flag— _ 
the bull-flag—the holy-coloured (yellow) tent | 
—hbell and chain —‘ Mantappa, &e. Saiga — 


Mahegvarana throne—necklace of snakes :— all 
these are proper to the right hand. 

1. Telega Ballala Shetti,—The ‘ hamsa.’ 

2. Do. Kuraba,—The conch shell. 

8. Bridara,—The ‘ganda bhirunda’ (a 
fabulous bird having a double head and. 
which lived on elephants), iwelve poles 
and four corners. 

Yene (oilmen),—Fish. 

Kénakarii —? ? 

Idigaru,—A ladder. 

Gujarit Mochi,—A flag of five colours ; an 
ensign with Nimosa Suma. 

8. Nayamora—A turtle. 

9. Waddiru,—aA spade. 

Karnitaka Mochi,—A red flac. 

Gollaru,—A silver stick used in churn- 

in 


Goudas,—A plough. 


12. 
13. Karnitaka Kurabara,—A black flar. 
14. Teliga, —‘ Naga varhna,’ a cobra coiled 


up with head erect. 

Jalagaru,—Lotus flower. 

Korama Shetti—The string used to tie 
up a bag. 

Christians,—A currycomb !!! 

Bhattaru (bards),—A silver stick. 

Courtezans,—Cupid. 

Délegaru,—Cupid. 

Maddale Kara (drummers who use both 
hands),—Drum. 

Bestaru (fishermen),—Net. 

Budabudake,—A. pearl-oyster. 

Tera-Kula,—A pearl. 

Telegaru,—A trident-flag. 


as 


ini SS ke 


! 
i 
i 
| 
! 
| 


goddess),—The dress worn when per- 
forming service. 


27. Nere-Koramaru,—aA dog. 

28, Madivala (washermen),—‘Ubbi' (the pot 
in which clothes are boiled). 

29. Telaga Hajimaru,—The pipe used by 
snake-charmers. Ais, 

80. Komtegaru,—in elevagtkambas’ (poles) — 
three corners. : 

81. Nagatara—A dancing-girl, eleven kam- 
bas and three corners. 

32, Padigara,—Fire; 2nd, jackal; 3rd, a fly- 
brush. 

33. Upira,—Fiowers. 

34. Vajara (carpenters),—An eagle or kite; 
eleven poles and three corners (only 
allowed to go in procession in their 
own street). 

$5. Kocha-Kuraba, Mohoui,—A peacock ; 
Qnd, a bear; 3rd, an antelope. 

36. Ane-Samagaru,—The insignia of the Mo- 

: chis ; a boy's kite. 

87. Mahinadi Maranna,-—The chief neck- 
lace. 

38. Dombarz,—Pole and knife. 

39. Tigala-Kumbaru,—The potter's wheel. 

40. Devangadsa,—Flowers, eleven poles and 
three corners. 

41, Heggi-Negara,—Five-coloured fag, ele- 


ven poles and three corners. 

The left-hand caste have eleven Aambas and 
three corners—canopy—a black cloth over the 
centre of the canopy when carried during 
@ marriage ceremony or other great .occasions. 
At twelve o'clock at night they may ride a black 
horse in their own street, to which processions 
are confined. If there are any dancing-girls in 
their caste they may dance. If there are any 
washermen they may washforthem. The horn 
of a buffialo—dr:4m: the ring over which the skin 
of the dram is stretched may be of silver if 
they have the means. 

“Besides the above to which the sadu- 
deshaila are entitled. As the white. umbrella 
and the palpavade (spreading of cloths) are 
the highest honours, sanxydésis, gods, and princes 
are entitled to them. 

“Whoever takes an insignia to which he is 
not entitled, his family will surely die.” 

Tho eleven poles refer to the number allowed 
to be used to support the pandal erected in tho 
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street and before the house where a marriage is 
taking place. The usual number is twelve, but 
some castes are restricted to eleven. _ 

‘Three corners’ refers to the canopy carried 





_over the young couple during the ‘marriage pro- 

cession. In general all’ four corners are sup. 
ported, but some castes are only allowed to 
support three. 


MAHESVARA, IN MALWA, 
BY RAOJI VASUDEVA TULLU, M.A. INDOR. 


Mahesvara is an important city in Ne- 
mada, on the banks of the Narmada, and is 
believed to besecond only to Ind or in size and 
population in H. H. the Mahiraja Holkar’s ter- 
ritories. Mahesvara was for a long time the 
capital of the Holkar family, and had attained a 
position, of note in the time of Ahalya Bai, 
one of the few model female-rulers of India, 
“ Mahe&svara,” says Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm, in his Memoir of Oentral India (vol. I. 
p. 14), “must be considered the principal and 
almost only place of note in Nemada. This 
ancient city, which is pleasantly situated on the 
northern bank ofthe Narmada, w ith a fort eleva- 
ted above the town, has long been, as well as its 
attached lands, accounted a distinct portion of 
territory,—probably from having been under the 
immediate management of the head of the Holkar 
family when it was their capital, That benefit 
which it formerly derived from being the resi- 
~ dence of Ahalya Bai is now given to it as contain- 
ing the ashes of that great and venerated woman. 
Pnilic. buildings of different kinds are erecting, 
and a most spacious and highly finished flight 
of stone steps from the town to the river—moant, 
with the adjoining temples, to be dedicated to 
her memory—is nearly completed.” 

Having had an opportunity of secing these 
buildings, I propose in this paper to give some 
account of them. 

Most of the buildings are temples; as the 
northern bank of the Narmada& is studded 
with them, a boating excursion is the most con» 
venient. for seeing them in a short time. The 
temples are all built of stone, and generally crown 
the summit of the hill or rock on which the fort 
of Mahedvarais situated. They are master- 
pieces of Hindu art, and though ‘most of them 


are more than & century old they appear as- 


fresh and strong ‘as if newly built. Scarcely 
au inch of surface is devoid of carving, Gene- 
rally there are gh its leading from the banks of 
the river to the ridge on which the temples are 
sitgated. On thege ia'a good deal of sculpture. 


2 
eee A. 


Besides the many: gurves and flourishes that 

deck the stone slabs of the steps, there are 
scenes of daily life carved ‘with artistic skill :-— 
bands of players and musicians, hunting parties, 
marriage processions. ‘singing and dancing girls, 
fights of bulls and elephants, pairs of lovers, 
scenes of war, &c. &c., all carved in the liveliest 
style. But, deservedly, the most esteemed is the 
magnificent tomb or chhatri of Ahaly& BAt. 
To give the reader an adequate idea of her 
greatness, I proceed to extract from Malcolm’s 
Memoir an account of her character :-—“ The 
character of her administration was for more 
than ‘thirty years the basis of the prosperity 
which attended the dynasty to which she belong. 
ed; and, althoagh latterly it was obscured by the 
genihs and saccess of Mahidiaji Sindy, it con- 
tinued to sustain its rank daring her life as one 


‘Of the principal branches of the Maratha em- 


Her great object was, by a 
just and moderate government, to improve the 
condition of the country while she promoted 
the happiness of her subjects, She maintained 
but small force independont of the torriturial 
militia; bat her troops were sufficient, aided 
by the equity of her administration, to preserve 
internal tranquillity ; and she relied on the army 
of the state, actively employed in Hindustan 
and the Dekhan, and on her own reputation, 
for safety against all extornal enomieg..... . 
Ahalya& Bai sat every day, for a considerable 
period, in open darbiir, transacting business. 
Her first principle of government appears to 
have beon moderate agsessment, and, an almost ° 
sacred respect for the native rights of village 
aficers and proprietors of lands. Sho ‘heard 
every complaint in person, and although she 
continually referred causes to courts of equity 
and arbitration, and to her ministers for settle- 
ment, she was always accessible ; and so strong 
was her sense of duty on all points connected 
with the distribution of justice, that sho is 
represented as not only pationt, but unwearied, 
in the invostigation of the most insignificant 
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causes, when appeals were made to her decision | HCHIN Ta: We wheat PariTatat- 


see eeaes It appears above all extraordinary 
how she had mental and bodily powers to go 
through with the labours she imposed upon her- 
self, and which from the-age of thirty ta that of 
sixty, when she died, were unremitted. The 
hours gained from the affairs of the state 
were all given to acts of devotion and charity ; 
‘and a deep sense of religion appéars to have 
strengthened her mind in the. performance of 
her worldly duties.” Such was the venerated 


t 


THT 1] 2 
Taare Tea Pye set | 
arate + secret at rey gear | 2 Il 
T repragrardt aia | 
aqaiaser aaqay sarc acteait>: |] 2 1] 


| qorrerat attra pepe zee | 
| arena ear weeTARCTTT I I 


1 


Tet ARICA Alaa aearsaT ATA | 
shatsandiaprecac: faegherc cit wfere: 1% 


Ahaly4 BA, who, though a woman, maintain. | Ta.CWaTal UTA Het SS THETA | 


ed for thirty years (1765-95) the ntmost tran- 
quillity in her dominions at atime when the 
country was disturbed with wars from one end 
to the other. Her charitable foundations 
extend all over India, from the snow-crowned 
Himalayas to Cape Kumari in the south, aud 


Jagannath in theeast. The ghat known 
as thatof Ahaly 4 B a i—from the river to the 
noble tomb erected to her memory,—is spacious, 
and consists of a number of flights of steps 
decorated with carvings of the sort already. 
described. At the top of these is a spa- 
cious quadrangle enclosed on all sides by four 
massive stons buildings, each two stories high, 
richly embossed with carving. At one corner 
is another flight of steps leading to the main 
building. Here as we pass up we find to the 
left a dark stone slab in the wall of the build- 
ing containing an inscription, to be noticed be- 
low. Above this is an open courtyard in front 
of the.tomb, Entering this, we come first to a 
spacious hall. Inside is thelinge of Mahi- 
deva, as inordinary temples. And behind this, 
close to the wall,.is a marble half-size image of 
the queen Ahaly& Bai. The dome covering 
this temple is equally rich in carving, having a 
dozen. concentric circles of carving leading up 
to the top. There are staircases on either side 
round massive stone pillars, leadmg to the 
outside of the dome, where there is a splendid 
terrace commanding a view of the adjacent 
buildings and the river below. 

The inscription above referred to is as fol- 
lows :— 
ii PU CIRELA CECE UCECHEIECOPE CE i 
sey AACA ARITA TIAN | 
sfaninthpixarat ta: Gat teary WA 
eat Raa ay aan TACT HAT 

WITT: | 


/ 
' 


{ 
l 
| 
/ 
J 


ere a en at Ne pe Re cereal NA el — ann ghia etme trate eR — ATE 


t 


} 
i 


TH: GATS Tages aaa Pra: |S Mh 


wasataisrtae Preys: | 
Tray Saas Tease: || S| 
| anesticiarrratadratapat at terratare, | 


Vat amas TRAST TET: |S 


eats | apelae ar Peavey Sar aay Saya TAT: | 
from Somanith in Gujarat to the temple of | 


EHTS PETIT LT Marsa aa WE AO 
shar ter at SUS MA TAT WCAG 8 II 
sfanfearset Wk VUUTET LOW aT Sa TAPP I 
aCe seat mT TH eet qeerat ary WMA 
MOAT PTCA TT STACI ATA | 
are faite HATA ACTA ATA ATT lA 
Sa MTA TACT ALITA | 
mazarntaa piers faras AAT SRT || XR Ml 
sitraandectenTIaT ho WAYS | 
TC WA: ATTA ST Gt: Arata TT NA 
ayTanizaenat wag Gal SSP | 
afeqazent Bikaner fare areiteras TATIT: WAS 
PUT TT: I: TCT TANT ATT | 
ATSTHEN : PTAA PppewEPaTATTTT: | LEH 
Salutation toSri Ganesa, salutation to the 
King of Kings, salutation to sriNarmada! 
1. There is on the earth the family: of the, 
Holkars:, clever in protecting the earth, in 
beating down the cause of their enemies, and the 
centre of wealth, bravery, serenity, and other 
qualities. 2. In this family was born Mal lari 
(known as Malhir Rio L), the conqueror of the 
brave, resembling the tenth incarnation of Hari 
(ic. Kalki) in his actions, having an umbrells 
white as the skin of the snake, and shining on his 
splendid horse which surpassed the wind in 
speed. This king killed the. Turushkas 
(ie. Micehchhas) with his good sword. 3. His 
on, not less than himself in valour, enjoying 
infinite pleasures, shone like Vishgu lying of 
the snake. He published to the world his own 
name, Khandera&o, as if to show that he did 
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not differ in person from the tutelary deity of the 
family. 4. She who was his wife, and observed 
all duties towards him, reminds us, by her pure 
actions, of the wives of Airi and Vasishtha, 
Anasuyé and Arundhati. 5. She manifested 


herself on the earth for the protection of men, _ 


being equal to her name in person, t.¢e. resem- 
bling the old Ahaly 4 (the wife of Gautama), 
and incarnate in the form of a queen herein order 
to putdown by force all quarrels and disputes. 
6. He who having obtained (for his support) 
(ahalyd) the great devotee of Mahadeva, through 
her favour was known as the great and gener- 
ous Snubhedir, endowed with wealth, good 
conduct, bravery, and other qualities. 7. This 
was Tukoji, who in the splendour of a king 
was the jewel of his extensive kingdom. Then 
his son, who was great in his fame, extending 
. the forests on the banks of the four seas, 8. 
And who had exacted tributes from his enemies 
whom he had destroyed by his fierce dagger 
that was set off by his terrible hands, shone 
as the great king Yashvantréo. 9. Then 
observing the Narmada, beautiful between her 
two banks, and the robe of her current flowing 
to the south of the town Mahisma ti (Mahe- 
Svara), and thinking of Ahaly & as resting on 
her lap, 10. And with the hope that his ser- 
vices towards her be promulgated through other 
worlds, the generous king thought of erecting 


first a ghit on her bank, and then a palatial: 


tomb. 11. The foundation-stone was laid on the 
morning of Monday the 12th of the bright half 


of Kartika, on the Sravana Nakshatra in the 
year of Vikrama Samvatsara 1856, or the era 
of Salivahana 1721 (i.e. ap. 1800). 12. Then’ 
‘his wife, generous in all her qualities and bear. 
ing excellent conduct on the earth, was incar.. 
nate like another TirA whose fame had spread 
beyond the seas. 13. She, Krishna by name, 
erécted a palace in form like an air-chariot, 
and. in beauty like the palace of Indra, in 
order to fulfil the already commenced object 
of her husband. 14, On Thursday the 7th day 
in the bright half of Vaisikha, in the year of 
Vikrama 1890 (t.c. av. 1834), she placed the 
image (of Ahalyd) with Siva (in the temple). 
15. Having here placed with devotion, close to 
the image of Siva, Ahaly& who had attained 
a divine position by her conduct, and having 
thought of placing Siva close to her image, 16. 
She, KrishnA, placed the liiga of Siva 
before the image which appears in the name 
of Ahalyegvara declaring her final sal- 
vation. 

There is not much of poetry in these verses, 
but they serve the purpose for which they were 
intended. The line of the Holkar family has 
been traced from its founder, Malh arrao, 
to Krishna Bat, the adoptive mother of 
the present Maharaja, H. H. Tukoji Rao 
Holkar, G.C.S.I. I have dwelt upon this 
monumental building at length, as it carries 
with it a good deal of historical interest, in 
which the present generation participates to a 
considerable extent. : 


A COPPER-PLATE GRANT FROM UDAYPUR. 


The plate is a facsimilé of a copper-plate 
grant belonging to the Udaypur Darbar. -Ii 
was the subject of a dispute a few years ago, 
as to the possession of the ground granted by 
it. As Mokal Rina is said to have ruled from 
Samvat 1454 to 1475, there scems to be some 
discrepancy in the date of the grant. When 
Chonda renounced the throne of Chittur in 
favour of this Mokal, it is said he stipulated 
that in all grants to the vassals of the crown 
his symbol ‘the lance of Salumbra) should pre 
cede the monogram of the Rind: this is shown 


_ on the plate, of which the following is a tran.’ 


script :— 


Sri Ranji. 
(Lance of Salumbra). 


Sana—(The Rand's monogram). 
Siddha Sri Mahirinaji Sri Sri Mokal Sig- 
ji ka datt pardatt Bamana Badi Dhiyaliva- 
la na gam Kavall, udaka jami biga 
2200 ashar hajar do do-se nim-stm gu- 
di suraj parbi ma Raimi arpana* kar di 
di, ji ko tampa patar kar di do. Anirf ko 
akshachal karsi, ji na Sri Aklingand- 
tha pugsi. Samvat 1427, matt Miha 
Sudi 18. Dasgat Patcholi Mana Lala- 
ka, 


, & ° 
Rima arpan corresponds among the Solar race, as remarked by Major J. W. Watson, to the Arishndrpan of the 


Lunar race; both terms imply an irrevocable grant. 


COPPER-PLATE in mux DARBAR LIBRARY, UDAYPUR. 
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‘The following version and” notes are by Mr. 
J. F. Goulding, Principal of the Ajmir Govern- 
ment College :— 

Sri Ranji. 
Sidha—Sri Mahiran3ji Sri Sri Mokal Sing- 
ji ka datha pardathb& Hrihman Bada-Dhiila va- 
14 na gain Kevali udak jami  bigab 
9200 (akr& do hazdr do sao) nim-sim 
sudan, Suraj parbi ma Ram arpan kar di 
di. Jin ko thamba patr kar di do. Inari koe 


khaéchal karsi, je n& Sri -Iklangandéth 
ugsi. - Samvat 1427, Mithi Maha 
Sudh 13 (tharas}. Dastkhat Poncholi Man Lal- 
ka. 

Translation. 

Sri Ranji. 


Siddh4.—Sri Mahdéran4ji Sri Sri Mokal Singji has 


ee le Seat es, Wl ah we ee 


we 


the palm of his right hand and pouring it inte 
that of the right hand of the donee, repeating the 
terms and circumstances of the gift. The lands 
thus bestowed are thenceforth termed Udak, and 
the gift becomes irrevocable. 

Nii-sim is an idiom, literally-‘ with its founda- 
tion and boundaries;’ in its more comprehensive 
sense, ‘in allits entirety.’ 

Kiéchal is literally ‘interference.’ 

_ Pugsi, literally ‘ will visit him,’ that is, ‘torment 
him. Eklingandth is the god worshipped 
more particularly by the Mahdrdnds of Udaypur.* 

As the name ofthe donee is not‘mentioned in 


' the copper-plate, it is just probable that the gift 


' of the village waz made to the Brahmans of Bard 
 Dhailavala. The word Brahman can be made to 


ities, oS ee, 


ei et 


on his own part, by way of an offerime to Rama, | 


given in charity and confirmed to the cribman of 
Bara Dhaéylavalé the village of Kavali, comprising 
2200 bigahs (in words, two thousand tw: hundred 
bigahs), with its foundations and boundaries. It 
is given during an eclipse of the sun. In witness 
whereof he has given him this copperpiate. 
Should any one disturb-him in the posscastun of 
it, Sri Eklinganéith willtorment him. Dated i3th 
Mah& Sudh, Samvat1427. Signed,—Man Lil, 
Pascholi. 
Notes. 

Siddha, literally ‘fulfilment,’ ‘completion,’ a 
word denoting wish or vow, and termed “‘ Mangali,” 
_ 4.0 ‘trinmphait. It means here “ may my wish 
be satisfied.” 

The adjective bard, ‘large,’ here qualifies Dhaila, 
which may also be rcad Ohaila. It is of frequent 
application in Mherw&ra, where the larger of two 
villages of the same name is always distinguished 
by the term bard, eg. Bari Lamba, Bard Kanai- 
gan, Bara Kheré. 

Udak means literally ‘water.’ The ceremony 
of Sankalps is here referred to. It consists 
in the donor taking a small quantity of water in 


signify the plural by placing an anuswdr over the 
final in the word Dhailavéla. Gifts of this kin 
are frequently made to communities of Brahmans. 

Mr. F. S. Growse, B.C.8S., who furnishes a 
version substantially the same, also remarks that 
“as both Dailvidi and Korvana are given in the 
map of Udaypur, they are probably the pinces 
intended. There is, however, a difficulty about 
the date; for Mokal Sinha, the first Rana of 
Mewir of the younger branch (his elder brother 
Chonda having ceded to him the throne) did 
not commenee his reign till Sumvat 145+ (4.D. 
1398), and, if the dates given in Tod’s narra- 
tivet are to be implicitly accepted, can scarcely 
have been born in Samkvat 1427 (a.p. 1871), 
---two years before his father Lakhi ascended 
the throne. As to the gremmatical consiruc- 
tion: ¢ ig occasionally used to the presen} 
day by villagers in MathurA instead of ko; 
and si for ga, as the sign of the future tense, is 
of common occurrence in the Hindi Rémdyuna. 
Ant-ré I take to be for us-ko. Of ahshgat 
and pugsi, thongh the meaning of both is clear 
from the context, I cannot suggest any deriva- 
tion.”’ 





SANGAMNER INSCRIPTIONS. 


TRANSLATED BY E. REHATSEK, M.C.F., Hon. Mem. B. Bh. A. 8. 


Transcripts of the following three inscriptions 
have bepn sent to me,t and although they are 
very good, estampages would have been prefer- 








* One of the ere e titles in ‘ Diwin of ch 37°. 
The t temple o inganfth is in a seciu ey 
case tee hills” ahout sight miles north of Udaypar.—Ep. 

+ Annals of RAjasthén, vol. I. p. 283 ; Madras ed. p. 937. 

+ The first and second inscriptions are upon 3 protty little 


able, as I have doubts concerning several words. 
I give them, however, as they are, without 
alteration :— 








domed tomb just eastof the town of Sangamner im the 
Ahmadnagar district. The Khovajah is said by the local 
Kfat to have been the spiritual proceptor of Alamgir 
BAdshih, bat the dome iz attributed to a Inter, but unde- 
fined, period.—W. F 8. 
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L—On the Gumbaz of Khovdjah Muhammad 
Sadek. 


cgiele LS hye Peal crale peSyo 
pele Ue Ue wyb5 oe ty jis. 
[s]ouSA alata wytt Aiptiye lef Uta 
sir 9 Udi wie S th ald Bem | gh 


asaef Ile St ose she 9 ree 30 ONT 
epee yg sla edly Coys Ue! ho 
A fle O1AS9 uxt Sy ol oa be 
sie? St age olida 5 woh) 5 15a 


The Durgth of the worker of Kerdmet* is, at a 
propitious hour, to the people a place for pilgrim- 
age, where their difficulties are solved. Diff- 
culties become easy to thesé Nakshbendi Khovi- 
jabs; the Royal Khovajah. is a turner away of 
calamitiesf by grace and blessing; when heft 
arrived in his wanderings and travellings from 
Bokhiré, the manifester of the possession of the 
Veliyet§ enjoyed glory and pomp. Kimoel 
*Airif|| built this mausoleum in the auspicious 
year 1070 of the exile’ [1659-60]. 
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IL—On the durgdh of Khovdjah Muhammad 
Sddek Nakshbendi. 3 
wtdhj 5 (5 dle car? dal ph opto 5160 Gl 


ede egy le? dem” dye we SIP bed cs peda 


ey pdm ylOlzgf gdh cytoll gle a 15S 
So etd gtd Gat cl oF! om lot 


Fale Gra3 hve cg es 7.5! cg yloe8 aS 


cy? gel Lp ig Ga yd ev BUF ye poi gle dex” 
“The Durgih of His Excellency Khovijah 
Muhammad Sadek, son of His Excellency Kutb- 
allaktab] Sayyid Muhammad Bokhary, known 
as Khovijah Beha-al-din Nakshbendi*, son of 
His Excellency Emim Hasan Alzikri Elahy, in — 
reality a Sheikh of the religion known as 
Karkhy, is a protection from the misfortunes 
of the times, by the nobility of the Khovajeh 
Muhammad Shih. Assistance from God, and a 
speedy victory. And do thou bear good tidings. 
to the true believers.” 
TII.—On the Friday mosque. 
le AD yo gel Undies 
893559 92 2 15t we) 
“ Established by divine favour a. #. 1119’ 


| [1707-8]. 





MISCELLANTA. 


SAGHAR. 

Inthe Antiquery (vol. TIL. p. 116) I find a query 
by Colonel Yule as to SAghar, aplace visited 
by Ibn Batdta on his way from Nandurbir in Khén- 
desh to Khambay. 

Tt is almost certainly S én g har (or Songadh P), 
on the Tapti, in 21° 9’ N, latitude; and 73° 35’ B, 
" longitaude—there or thereabouts I have not seen 
the place, but know it by repute as a station on 
the march from Khindesh to Gujardit. On the 
map it looks rather a roundabout way from Nan- 





* The miracles worked by saints are named * Kerfimit,” 


and appear to hold an intermediate position between the 
‘ Asie’ and the ‘ Ma‘jzat 5’ the former being inferior, and 
the latter guperior to the Kerfimiit. 

_ t The speciality of the power cf somo saints consisted 
in the favour bestowed on them to:remove culumities that 
befell people.’ One of the congregution of departed 
saints of whom Khovijah ‘Bohfi-al-din Nakshbendi had 


a vision, said to him coe aF O31 59S LOLS wf [93 
é » @s yp Sy) ht yo fj b “They have hestowed 


on thee the favour (kerdmet) that calamities which havo hap- 
pened shonld be removed by thy blessing :’~-Nu/, lutte 
wn, p Yey 


-¢ The honorific ‘they,’ usxod'also in Jindustdni, Marithi, 
Gujariti, &e., I have trimulutod by ‘he. - 


durbdr to Khambay ; but the shortest cut across, 
lying in this instance through very rough and 
unsettled country, was probably then, as now, the 
longest ‘way round. 

_ W.F.S. 





SOME SONGS OF WESTERN INDIA. 

It is not casy to get the words of songs in this 
part of India. The uirs of the Dekhan—* tho gravo 
ofmusic,” as the Hindustitnis call it--are not usu- 
ally very attractive: and the lang age is usually 








§ Veldyct, ina special sense, is a metaphor oxprossin 
the evanescence of the worshipper in God, and permanence 
in Jim; only he can be in the possession of Veldyet wh. 
isu Vdgel, 4.¢. one who has attained porfection in the’ 
Sultk, or journey of piety. 


| This word I profor to consider as a proper noun; ite 
meaning is “perfect knower;’ both have also a religious 
wense in refcrénce to & knowledyo of the Deity. 


 Kutb, ‘axis,’ isa particular dogree of sancti 
exalted to tho highest, ape ‘the axis of per pacha note 
* The life of Khovéjah Behd-al-din Nakshhendi, who dicd 
A. H. 791 (1389), und appears never to have ‘left Bokhari, 


muy he seen in the Nafat-ul-uns, p. rv" a* Lom- 
bay lithogr. ed. 
+ Koran, lxi. 18. 
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all but unintelligible, and fragmentary at that. Re- 
spect prevents natives from singing in the pre- 
sence of Huropeans, except ata ndch, where the 
song is generally a mere repetition of the glories 
of the principal guest, or an importation from 
Hindust&én or Haidardbad. 

Tt is probable that the kathds or semidramatic 
recitations, and ‘ndiake or plays, would afford 
a field for any inquirer who had health and patience 
to endure their “linked sweetness long drawn 
out” at impossible hours, and subject to the con- 
ditions -of crowd and heat which are inevitable ; 
but as yet no-one has been found to try it. One 
class of compositions, however, are an exception 
in this respect,—I mean the hoat-songs of the 
coast, which perhaps owe some of their undoubted 
charm to their surroundings of fresh air and 
beautiful scenery, and to. the pleasant leisure 
which the passenger enjoys, sitting 

_ “ Above the oars 
- The while on even keel, between low shores, 

Jur long ship breasts the Thames’ flood or the 
Sein 73 

that is, mutatis muiandie, the tide-wave that 
sweeps fhe palm-fringed shores and castellated 


islands of the Kulibé coast, or the moonlit streams | 


of the beautifal Kondolika and UlAs.* 

The following fragments were mostly picked up 
upon such expeditions; and I can only regret 
that ‘my want of musical science prevents me 
from giving the tunes, and hope that some more 
scientific traveller may be induced to contribute 
to our Knowledge of the subject. 

The first is a song-mnuch in favour with the 
eoast Kolis; the hero, “ Bhokt Baha,” is & sportive 
Koli, who has pushed a lady into his house and 
shut the door. Her.plaintive entreaty for release 
forms the refrain, and is given with great expres- 
sion, and a suppressed grin of appreciation. 

She speake : 

Are, Bhoki Baba, mal& kashilé dharelé ? 
Bhoki Baba, are, mal& sodin de! 

He answers : 

Told éhe soneché wa rupaich4 dinds. 

She repeats : 

Bhoki B&ba, are mala sodin de! 

She speake, seeing her husband approach: 
Are, Bhokt Babé, pah4 te ale navara! 
Bhoki Bab&, are mal4 sodin de! 

The husband speaks : 
Bhoki Baba, kothen &he majhi peri ? 

The lady interrupts Bholf’s answer with 
Bhoki Baba, are malé sodin de! 


and so ori for‘ several stanzas, or rather distichs, 
in thesamestyle. I learnt this and the next from 


the gig’s crew of the Political Agent at Jinjira. 
The following is the translation :— 
“Oh! Bhoki Baba, why did you catch me so? 
Oh ! Bhoki B&bé, pray let me go!” 

“You have an arm of silver and gold” (this is 
& compliment, alluding to her bracelets). 

“Ob! Bhoki Baba, pray let me go! 

“ Bhoki BabA, see, there is my husband coming 
(lit. that my husband has come)! Oh, Bhoki 
Baba!” &c. 

“ Bhoki B&bé, where is my little girl ?”’ (a curious 
use of pert, which usually means one’s duughier). 

“Ob? Bhoki Baba! ” &c. 

Another similar song is a dialogne between a 
Koli woman who has gon. into a garden to steal 
flowers to deck herself with, and the gardener, 
who has discovered ber. He shuts the gate to 
prevent her escape, and answers all her petitions 


for release with the refrain— 


“Tulé hai re phuléché galya,” ie. “You hare 
got a necklace of flowers”—evidence of her theft. 

The following war-song is a great favourite 
with the Musaiman boatmen; it has some resem- 
blance in language, and mach in vigour and power, 
to the Marseillaise, and was to be heard in every 
Musalmin boat during the last Bombay riots, the 
singers getting. much excited :— 
“Husain ne bolé, Karbalamen dakar, 

Aj bakhat ayé Indai ka. 

Kasimi ! bolé, bade khijmati karekar, 

Aj bakhat aya ladai ka. 

Yja ka din ayi, khijmati karekar, 

Aj bakhat ay& ladai ka,” &c. 

Here is a more harmless fragment from the 
Mahad river :— 

“ Shor-jhort knitre, Mogalya, 

Sassa polala, dongarya ; 

Jevhian sassane kuttr’yanla pahila, 

Jevhaichen tevhan, lapinhi basala.” 


“Two Moghal dogs in a leash we-e they, 
And @ mountain hare that ran away ; 
When the hare those dogs espied, 

At once he squatted down to hide.” 


And the next, “Musalmani” from Théaa, is al- 
most a nursery rhyme, and not a Lad one either :— 

Marghé murght shédi kyé, 

Baida dya sola, 

Jaldi bachhé paidé hud, 

Kokord! kukuré! kukurf ! bola. 


“Cock and hen a wedding made, 
Sixteen eggs (the Jady) laid, 
Out came a little chick specdilie, 
* Cock-a-doodle-doo !’ gaoth he.” 


yea Gg oe Ms ake ae Ce a GEE Ca Re ee ee ee 
* ‘Ulas’—‘ rejoicing,’ with an idea of motion; “Nadi ulas& na chflalf” is a line of a Thakur song in praise of 


the monsoon. 
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mouth of an ass-driver between Pun’ and Nagar 
several songs which I find still remembered in 
the latter city. The best is a nursery rhyme :— 

Ding ! pori, ding! kapildchen bing; 

Bing geld phithin, port gelf dthan. 

Which may be translated— . 

“ Bye, bye, my little lass . 
(Looked at herself in) a looking-glass ;* 
Smash in pieces went the glass, 

And up and away went my little lass.” 

‘The boatmen have choruses, to which they tack 
on rude verses improvised for the occasion. The 

following is very popular on the Kulaba coast :— 
' |. Bharati alt; pet bharitand 

Khandari dongar tikade ja. 

2. Tambada phitala, pet bhariténé. 
Khandéri dongar tikade ja. | 

3. Diwas ughawalé; pet bhariténd 
Khandari dongar tikade ja. 

4, Saheb lok basale; pep bharitén& 
Khandari dongar tikade ja. 

1. “The flood bas come; filling our bellies (7.¢, 
earning our bread) go to the hill of Khandari” 
(Kennery Island, south of Bombay, a well-known 
rnark), 

2. “The day has broken ;} earning our bread,” 
&e. 

3. “The sun has risen; earning our bread,” &c. 
" 4, The sithebs have taken their seats (in the 
boat}; earning our bread,” &. 

The‘strain on the imagination of the impro- 
visatore &t the stroke oar is not severe. Some- 
times the chorus is nonsense, e.g. a “ Musalméni”’ 


one “ Lihemfidin wa tmewa phula” three times re- | 


peated. “ Mewa phula,” fruit and flowers; but 
the rest is gibberish, and the chorus is fitted, like 
the last, to any words that occar. 
Critical readers are warned that Iam not re- 
sponsible for boatmen's grammar. 
W. F. Sovcuara. 





Quertes. 
CHAKAN, BELGAM, AND CHAKABU. 

]. In “ s.p, 1436, Malik-ut-Tijar, having 
undertaken the conduct of the war, marched at the 
head of a choice body of troops, the dower of the 
Dekhanarmy, This officer began ona systematic 
plan of ocnquering and regulating the country to 
be subdued. Heestablished his head-quarters at 
Chaikan, and raised a fort near the city of 
Junar.” — 

“Ch&kan isa small fort eighteen miles north 
from Pond." It ia nearly square, with towers at 

. 
| Seas 0 tb be pee oll wl’ he 


on his “ kapil’* (head 
“Hl . i hes broken red”—~ar idiomatic expression for 


The author of Pdndurang Hart puts ‘in _ the - 


the angles and centres of the faces’; it has a good 
ditch about thirty feet: wide and fiftedn deep, but 
wet on’ the north side only; the walls are high, 
the parapet ‘and rampart narrow, and the towers 
confined. There is but one entrance into the 
body of the place through five or six gateways; 
and there is a mud outwork, -which also has a 
ditch. - I mention it particularly on account of its 
reputed antiquity; for, although it probably is the 
fort built by Malik-ut-Tijadr, according to 
concurring Hindt legends it was constructed by an 
Abyssinian Polig&r a.p. 1295. As to how he got 


' there, they do not pretend to account.”f 


Fort Chaikan, thirty-five miles sonth rote 
Junar, was built by Khalat Hasan of Basri 
(Bassora P), styled Malik-ut-Tijar. Farther 
information is required regarding the family history 
of the two Maréthé Réjas by whom he’ was be- 
trayed ; the wily Poligér Sirkhé of P and&la, 
and his abused friend of Fort Sifihgad or 
Kandw4n 4 (Kelneh in Scott’s translation). § 

2. Whatis known of Vikrama Raya of Bel- 
gim—the Birkana Ray of Mibammadan writers— 
conquered by Muhammad Shah Bahmani in 7172, 
and of his ancestors P 

3. ‘“ However, it was decreed that for a certain 
time that kingdom should remain in the family 
of the Pandavas ; for this reason, when Abhiman, 
the son of Arjuna, was killed in the battle of 
Chakabt, his wife happened to be pregnant; 
accordingly, after nine months, she gave birth to a. 
fortunate son: so their darkjhouse was lighted up.” || 

In which of the Purdnae is the fullest account 
of the battle of Chakaht given P 

R. BR. W. Exits, 

Starcross, necer Hxeler, 14th September 1875. 





CHAKAN, 
Ché&kan—probably ‘Char kan,’—kan being 


among Maraéthas a division between four posts, by 


which they reckon the size ofall buildings, and is the 
name of the village,—probably older than the fort. 
The tradition of tho Abyssinian chief is now extinct, 
and there is no reason whatever for connecting 
it with Chakabad. Grant Duff's account of the 
modern fort is incorrect in every particular except 
astc size. It was captured ~hy Sivaji early in 
his career, For the subsequent sieg: by and 
capitulation to Shaista Khan Amir ul’ Tmra vide 
Grant Duff, vol. I. Shaista Khan repaired. the 
fort, according to inscriptions found there dated 
19th Zulbej 4. H, 1071, It was finally dismantled 


in 1858—vide Ind. Ant. vol. IT. p. 43. 
W. FS. 


the red a pearance of the sky af earliest “peep o’ day.” 
t Grant Duff's History of the Mardihds, vol, I. p él. 
; Firishtah, Persian text, vol. I. 1». 644. - 
| Araish-t-Mahjil, translated by "Major H. Court, 1871. 
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THE LEGENDARY ACCOUNT OF OLD NEWASA. 
BY SRI KRISHNA SASTRI TALEKAR, DEPUTY EDUCATIONAL INSPECTOR, AHMADNAGAR 


EWASA isa t&luké town in the dis- 

trict of Ahmadnagar. It has, like 

many other places, its own history or legend, 

which I hope will be of some interest to the 
readers of the Indian dntiquary. 

The legend is given in the Maldlaya Afd- 
idimya (or ‘the greatness of Mihilaya’), which 
is a part of the Skinax Purdna. 
mya is written in both Sanskrit and Prikrit. 
It has not been published. nor is it known except 
in Newaisa. There are few copies of it even 


pe Fe eS NEE, 


The Mdheut- - 


there, and consequently their owners do not | 
trust them to others. I obtained, with difficalty, | 


a. copy for perusal, for which I was mdebtcd to 
a friend. It gives the geograpuical position of 
Newdsa, and enlarges on the sangiity and 
legendary history both of the place itself, and 
of the dirii.as named as connected with it. The 
legend respecting New isa is as follows:— 


Formerly there wes a demon by name Tira-_ 


kisor, who having pleased Braluni and got 


entrance into heaven throygh his favour, ‘be- | 


came so prond that he began to harass the 
gods, and at last expelled them from heaven. 
The gods then met together and went to 
Brahma for protection, who- mentally invoked 
Vishnu for assistance. Vishnu forthwith ap- 
peared, and having heard the cause of his in- 
vocation said to him that Kartika Svami 
(the commander-in-chicf of the celestial armies) 
was to kill the demon, and that he was yet to 
be born in the womb of Parvati from the 
loins of Sankar. Brahmi then asked for a 
place for all the gods to live in till the birth of 
Kartika Svimi should take place, where 
they would suffer no annoyance from the demon. 
Vishnu then pointed out Newasa for them, 
which he described thus :-— 

orer afeer ant Hien TT ae | 

Pyare Fe TT VT TA BAT 

aes Tet fe Toph aET EAT | 

“In the country south of the Vindhya 

mountains, and on the sonth bank of the G od a- 
vari, thero is a holy place of the cxtont of five 
kes, where there is the meritorious Var i; and 
to the east of the river there is a Vaishnavi 


i 


Sakti * (popularly called Mohinirdja) of extra- 
ordinary power.” | 

The gods then immediately resorted to this 
place. The position given above is exactly that 
of the present Newass. 

The names of Newisa used ix the Afahd- 
laya Madidtiyaare Mahilaya and Nidhi- 
wiisa, and the names of the river, Pravara, 
Paphara, and Vara. The origin ofall these 
names is given in the Mukdtwya by Sanatka- 
mirato Vrasa. 

Vrisa asks— 

qerdt ay ay Aare: ay RT 
Waa WE AT TAT WET Ty 
a FT Teal TuTHe Ht FATA | 

“C greatest of the sages, how did this holy 
place come to be called Mahdlaya, and also 
Nidhiwasa? What is the origin of the name 
Pravard, and of the name Paphara? 
Why is the river called Vara? Sanstkomara 
answers :— 


HSM VARI AAAZA A | 

qarsatadia (& aierei TAT (4g: | 

wey Saeq Fee CS TET TAT| 

Pratt Pea TART AENET | 

qe Brat VINA TTT: | 

ataran sa enftar zat yA] 

ant SY: | TCS Ta: YET SATA | 
MATT FT ATA FR | 
« As this place was a dwelling-place of the 

great (the gods), wiso men called it Mahalays 
(mahd,+ great, and dlaya, a dwelling-place)."’ 
When the gods betook themselves to this place, as 
advised by Vishnu, “ every one of them bronght 
with him whatever he consitlered most valuable. 
C great sage, Keber (the treasnrer of the inks} 
lodged here his (nine) treasures, which were 
worshipped by the gods and were never re- 
moyed. Hence the place got the good name 
of Nidhiwasa mong the people of carth 
(nidhi, treasures, and icisa, a depositorr). The 
waters (of tho Pravara) spoke (to the pre- 


‘siding deity): * O Lord of the three worlds, 


make us such that we shall become possessed 
of sweof taste, pure, and sustaining all in hfe. 





* Vaishnavi Sakti—the evergy of Viehm: personified as a goddens. 
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The boon asked for by the waters was grant- 
ed them by the deity, and hence the names 
Pravara, or the river of very sweet water ; 
Paphar§é, the river washing away sins; and 
V ar A, the river of healthy water.” 

This story, though mythological, serves well 
to explain the origin of the names of Ne wa sa, 
and thoseofthe riverPravard. It need not 
now be told that New 4sa is a corruption of 
Nidhiwasa, the ancient name of the place. It 
was first changed to Niwasa, in which form it 
oceursin Dny A4neévara, and then to Newa- 
sa. Niwdsae is also a Sanskrit word mean- 
ing ‘a place of residence.’ 
in Marathi xfer wir arfir ae ora, “We should 
use waters of the Goda for bathing, and those 
ofthe Pravar4a for drinking,” in common use 
among the higher classes of Hindus residing on the 
banks of the Godavariand the Pravara. 

The Mahdlaya Madhdimya tells us that the 
Vaishnavi Sakti above alluded to was the pre- 
siding deity at Newasa when the god. came 
there for protection. This Sakti is still the 
tatelary deity of the town. There is a beanti- 
fal temple of this deity at New4sa. Itis of 
modern date, but its sculpture is excellent. This 
Sakti. the Méhdimya states, is the form which 
Vishnu assumed to punish Rahu (a demon) 
who, at the time of distributing neciar produced 
by the Suris and Asuris from the churning of 
the ocean, entered in disguise among the -gods 
to drink it, though :t was intended for the gods 
only. 

-Dnyinesgvara makes mention of Newa- 
sa, and states that he composed his Dnydnesvari 
there. He has given a description of it, which 
is similar to that given in the Mahdlaya Mahdi. 
mya. It is this (Daydnesivart, ch. xviii.) -— 


CH gait ae wet | en warcmeadeat | 
afiairaracterr=t | Fara erry 
a Rayrasrs | Tas erar Fs | 
we wat atay Ge | Hazes az yy 
TT WANA | TT TREAT | 
saat are faretar ) frcrarte |; 
ay qeonearee | sifraaaraasy | 
Re ae AT | TEST |) 
“In the Kali Yng there is'a pluce (by name) 
Niwisa, in the Maritha country, near the 
Godivari, which exteads five &os, and is the 


There is a phrase - 


only holy place in the three worlds, from time 


immemorial, in which there lives the deity Sri 
Mahalay & (Mohiniraja), the preserver oflives 
in the universe, and in which there is a ruler of 
the earth (by name) Ramachandra, who 
is an ornament to the Yadava race, the abode of 
all arts, and the supporter of justice. There the 
Gii@ was dressed in Marathi by Dnyadna- 
deva, a descendant of the family of Mah ea, 
and the son* of NivrittiNath.’’ 

At the distance of abont a quarter of:a mile 
from N ew isa towards the west there is a stone 
pillar, apparently part of a temple not now in 
existence, bearing a Sanskrit inscription. The 
pillar iscalled Dn yinobicha Ehamb, 
‘ Dnyanoba’s pillar.’ When I first heard of the 
pillar and of its being inseribed, I was.impatient 
to see the inscription, as I was in hopes that I 
might find something in it regarding Dnyiinoba, 
the pillar being cailed after his name. But, to 
my disappointment, when I did visit it I found 
nothingin it regarding either Dnyfinobad or 
Newisa. The pillar is buried in the ground, 
with a pretty good flat-roofed building over it 
measuring about thirty-three feet by twenty- 
six. The pillar ie called Dnyinoba’s only because 
itis supposed to have been leaned against by him 
while composing his commentary on the Gitdé. 
But great respect is paid to it in conscquence of 
this, and a fair is held every year in honour of 
the pillar, on the 11th day of the dark fortnight 
of Philgnn. The height ofthe pillar above the 
ground is about four and six inches, and its 
circumference about fourfect. The middle part 
of the pillar is square, while it is round above 
and below. The front side of the square bears 
the inseription, which consists of seven lines, 
and contains two Sanskrit verses in Anushtup 
metre. IJtis as follows :— 


[1] sire: [ac] aac | fra 

[2] wer aeqt [ei] oh oergtr: | 

[3] tet eas 3 ore q- 

[4] fa art wer tf aq) [eva] 

(5) [ot] sgseur Sar oriza- 

[6] ata) (a: efijatie ce: [e:] aver 

[7] qi astemr: ) dat marr: | 

Translation. 

“ Orn, salutation to Karavireévara! As (my} 

grandfather has furmerly granted .a sum of six 


ea ; 
Mivritti Nath = the elder brother of Dnydineévara, and also his guru. Lv therefore culls himself his sun. 
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(rupees) to Jagatguru (Siva), to be continued 
per mensem, for a continual supply of wick and 
oil (for a light in his temple), so that that 
sum of six rupees should be given as long as the 
sun and the moon exist, he who appropriates it 
to his yse is wicked : his ancestors will go to hell. 
May the gréat deity (Mohiniraja) do good !”” 

The letters of the inscription have in several 
places suffered from the effects of time, which 
have rendered them illegible or uncertain. They 
have been supplied as the general contents 
of the inscription required, and have been 
distinguished from the rest by brackets. In the 
first line [ax] is supplied from the Mahdlaya 
Mdhaimya, which gives Karaviresvara 
asa name of Siva, from Karavir,a head- 
attendant of Siva who propitiated him and in- 
ducod him to take the name as a token of his 
favour towards him (Karavir). 


The inscription bears no date, nor does it | 


name the grantor, buf the date can approxim- 
ately be fixed from the character of the letters 
inscribed. The character is similar to that found 
in inscriptions dated six handred years back, so 
that the inscription cannot be older than about 
that time. As to the name of the grantor, or 
rather the renewer of the grant, there are no 
means of ascertaining it. But it appears that 
some rich man in N ew 4s a probably renewed 
the grant of his grandfather, who, being a devo- 
tee of Karavires vara, to whom asaluiation 
is offered at the beginning of the imscription, 
furnished the temple with a lamp continually 
burning. New asa, as the ovi apy azar rere, 
&c., quoted above from the Duydneévari, shows, 
was the capital of Rija Rimachandra, and it 
must have then contained many rich mon, though 
there are nouc at present. The Rija Rimachan- 


dra, the same ovi proves, was contemporary with 





Duyaneévara(who completed his Dnaydnes- 
vari at Newasa in Sake 1272, or 1290 ap., 
and died at Alandi, near Pana, in Sake 1218 or 
1296 a.p.)—that is, he was ruling at Newasa 
about six hundred years back, or abont the time 
the grant was inscribed; but he cannot be sup- 
posed to have made the grant. Ifhe had giver 
anything for the maintenance of the lamp, it 
would have been a village or land, and not such 
& smal] sum as six rupees. 

The above oris quoted from the Dnydnes- 
vart will be found useful. They contribute to 
the history of the YadavaorGauli Rajas 
by giving the name, the capital, and the date 
of one of them. 

Note. 


The learned Sastri assumes the identity 
of the Yadavas of Devgadh and the sur- 
rounding region with the Ganli Baéjas ,—a 
subject on which we are gradually getting a hitle 
light, especially from the earlier sargas of the 
Doaidshantya (vide ante, pp. 71 .), in which the 
ruler of Vaimanasthali is stigmatized as an 
Ahiror herdsmin. But in the 4th sarga this 
chicf’s ambassador seems to speak of his master as 
a Yadava; and in fact itis almost certain that 
he was one of the Chudisamma Ras of Ju- 
nigadh, whom Major Watson (vol. IL. p. 316) 
considers to have sprung from Chuda& Chand 
Yadava. It is to be hoped that the Séstri will 
contribute the result of his researches towards 
the elucidation of the great historical puzzle of the 
Gaull rdj. 

The references to Dn ydnesyvaraare also of 
interest. Is it not possible to recover the origi- 
nal text* of this first and greatest of Maratha 
pocts P It would be more valuable for Mariighi than 
Chaucer is for the history of the development of 
the English language. Who will be patriotic 
enough to attempt in good earnest to discover at 
least the oldést text now in existence ? 


SACRED FOOTPRINTS IN JAVA. 
BY DE. A. B. CONEN STUART. 
Translated from the Dutch by the Rev, D. Muemillan, M.A. 


The first of the accompanying sketches has 
been borrowed from the photograph taken by 
Heer J. van Kinsborgen for the Government of 
Netherlands India, and published under the 
snperintendence of the Batavian Society of Arts 
and Sciences in the Oudheder vax Java (No. 


Tes le a eee 

* The Honourable Rao Sihob Vishvanfith N&rfyay Mand- 
Bik informs me that his MS. of the Daydnetvart suys tt was 
revised, that is, modernized, in Sake 1576, or a.D. 1654.—Ep. 


10), and represents, according to the catalogue 
of that valuable collection, “an inscribed stone 
with two footprints and spiders at the river 
Charenten,t at Champes, Buitcnzorg.” 

The extraordinary distinctness with which 
the inscription on this stone has been preseryed 
ttn tient Balak snd fale into the Chidsni rear 
Chumpea. 
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and rendered in the photograph, throws a re- 
markable light on other memorials of the same 
nature, and also furnishes, if I mistake not, a 
contribution of some importance to the history 
of writing in Java. 

When bai recently, in the introduction to the 
Kawi Oorkonden, biz. vi., 1 mentioned, with some 
reserve, the close relation between the forms of 
writing in these recorcs snd that of some of the 
‘oldest known inscriptions of ancient India, I 


had particularly in “view certain copper-plates, ~ 


published in the Journal: of the Royal. Astatic 
Society (N.S. vol. I. pp. 247 ff.) by Prof. Dow- 
son, belonging to the O halukya dynasty of 
Kaira and dated in the year 8. 894 (a.p. 472- 
473). The striking and, in many respects, 
even perfect resemblance between the charac- 
ters of that inscription ‘and our Kawi—a rey 
semblance’ first pointed out by, our Simologue 
Dr. G. Schlegel—induced me at the time to 
make a note of the alphabet. Thongh no 
other Indian form of writing really appeared 
on the whole so nearly related to the K a wi, yet 
I did not venture to attach much weight to it, 
inasmuch as some characters differed decidedly, 
and moreover I was ‘a stranger to a number 
of ‘Indian forms of writing, among which per- 
haps the nearest approach to the Kawi might 
ocenr. _ 

So far as the Peninsula is concerned, my 
doubts are toa certain extent met by Dr. A. C. 
Burnell’s recently published Elements of South 
Indian Palwography from the Fourth to the Seven- 
teenth Century a:p., containing a series of al- 


phabeis and specimens pf writing arranged ac- 


cording to chronological order from the aldest* 
in the fourth century a.p.—the Ven gt inserip- 
tion, froro the north-east of the peninsula, from 
a Chera insctiption of a.p. 466,¢ from the 
south-east; West Chalukya, ap. 608-9, 
from the north-west corner; and East Chi- 
lukya, 4.p. 680, from the north-east,—quite or 
nearly. corresponding to the first-mentioned 
Chalukya inscription, and the later ones deviate 
. from it further and further, as well as from the 
Kawi writing. 

‘This last circumstance was to be expected, 
since we know that the character of our Kawi 
_ records ascends at least to the middle of iho 
eighth eentary, and thus can scarcely show 


hens 





bee mneatiaetins medal nial omel 


ss: * Not thereforo, however, the most ancient kno : 
masing of Indign writing, which in the inscriptions of Agoke 





deviations which in the original country first 
began to appear at a later date. 

Granting, however, that the character brought 
over from India doubtless also in Java and else- 
where in the Archipelago developed in namber- 
less secondary branches independent of the pa- 
rent stem, we have no certainty that these 
branches all sprang from one original form of 


that stock; and we must at least allow it as 


probable that during some ages of the more 
active intercourse with India, writing in Java 
continued to share in the influences of time and 
locality and other circumstances that influenced- 
it in-India. Consequently we find here and 


. there in Java forms of writing more. closely 


allied to one than another of the Indian alpha- 
bets; yet it does not by any means follow from 
this that in the one form of writing we have 
the true key to the origin of the other. 

Still I think I may call it a notable discovery 
that, on inscribed stones in West Javar—other- 
wise less rich in memorials of Hindu civiliza- 
tion than other parts of the island—the Ven gi 
or Chera character, even in the peculiarities 
that most markedly distinguish it from the 
K a wi, is so clearly rendered as in the case of 
the Charoenten stone. By a cumparison of that 
inscription with Burnell’s first plate and the 
alphabet from the Joumal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, I succeeded without difficulty in read- 


ing the greater part of it, though it contained 


characters that could not easily he explained by ° 
the Kawi. Inasmuch, however, as it appeared 
to be Sanskrit, of: which my knowledge is 
limited, J applied to Prof. Kern, and with his 
aid was enabled to obtain a full explanation of 
the inscription with the exception of a couple of 
letters. 
It consists of four lines forming together a 

pure Sanskrit sloka :-— 

1. . Vikrintasyivanipateb. 

2.—srimatah pirnnvarmmanah. 

3. ....Ma-hagarendrasya. 

4. Vishnor-iva pada-dvayam. 
- The subject of the sentence is pada-duayam, 

‘pair of feot’ or ‘two footgieps’ : all the 
rest of the words with the exception of tho ad- 
verb iva, ‘like,’ immediately preceding it, are 
genitives of the nenns wikrdnte, ‘striding,’ 
‘stepping,’ also ‘mighty’ (here perhaps to be 


sspoul to about 3.0. 250. 
{ Seo the Merkara plates, Lud, Ant. vol. L p. 363.—Ep. 
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understood in a double sense, and specially in 
allusion to Vishno’s trivikrama—the ‘three 
sirides’ with which he is supposed to haye over- 
stepped the world), avanipats, ‘ lord of the soil, 
prince’ ; Sriman, ‘illustrions’ ; Pinnavarmmdé, a 
personal name;..-- ma-nagarendra, ‘prince 
of the city or kingdom of .. . . ma > and Vish- 
nu, the god. And the whole may be translated 
thus :— 


“The two footstepsof the striding (ormighty ?) 


Prince, the illustrious Pfrnnavarmma, lord 
of......ma-nagara, are like (those) of. Vishnu.” 
With respect to the personal name, Prof. Kern 
points out that in St. Julien’s Mémoires sur 
ies contrées occidentales, pur Hiouen Thsang, t. I. 
p. 468, a Buddhist king of Magadha is men- 
tioned, of the same name, as a protector and 
cultivator of the Bo-tree, which the heretics 
(nop-Buddhists) had wished to extirpate. Whe- 
ther the same person is here intended, or 
perbaps another 
difficult to determine, so long as the name of 
the place is unknown. “From the comparison. 
with Vishnu,’ remarks Prof. Kern, “the Brahb- 
manical character of the inscription does not 
follow, at least with certainty : the whole Hindu 
Pantheon is fally acknowledged by the Buddh- 
ists, and even enlarged and enriched particularly 
with evil spirits and deviis.” 

As to the name, it is certain that it consisted 
of three syllables of which the last is ma; the 
middle syllable appears to be ru or vi—probably, 
the latter, at_least if ma 3s to be considered as. 
short, seeing the metre requires @ long syllable. 
The first, which as to metre may be either long 
or short, we are inclined conjecturally to read 
as 2é or td,—thoagh it appears to differ rather 
widely from both in this character, we cannot 
suggest a better. 

The last character deserves special mno- 
tice, viz. m, which is thus equivalent to ma, 
‘and if necessary it may be 80 understood by . 
the stroke running down on the right side 
of the letter as standing in place of the usual 
form of the virdma or paten in Kawi: but 
the unusual form and position of the letter 
readily suggest the peculiarity mentioned by 
Burnell (page 15) :—“ Fimal mis represented by 

3 small m—less than the other letters—which 
an nae 
impressions are enh See a —- 


"These 
Wo. 10: in the 
co than the coes meer the top ‘of the triangular stone, 
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is peculiar to the Vengi character.” So, though 
without the crooked line, it is nearly represented 
in his first plate, 4th century .D., expressing the 
syllable Zam ; in the following, 4.D. 608, iterplace 
is supplied by a small circle between other 
letters bub near the top of the line; while later 
(a.p. 689) it is written above the preceding letter 
and passes into the well-known form of anusvéra 
or bindu, though at first it is interchanged with 
the old form. 

If the -two star-like figures before the foot- 
prints represent spiders, as the catalogue states 
—and they have really something of that appear- 
ance—it may be imputed, as Prof. Kern thinks, 
to the Jaina doctrine, which prescribes at every 
step to be careful not to trample upon any living 
creature. 

Above the figure are some strokes, as of 
writing, that still wait explication. 

Thus, without being able accurately to deter- 
mine the time whence this memorial dates, we 
may regard it with some grounds of certainty as 


- one of the oldest indications of Hinduism hither- 


to known in Java; a trace that derives & higher 
interest from its surroundimgs,—on @ living 
almost shapeless mass of rock mn the middle of 
a, stream, searcely above the surface of the 
water, where it has lain forat least tem centuries 
unprotected and undistarbed, without apparent- 
ly haying sustained any injury to the sharparss 
of the lines with which it is carved. 

Under Nos. 11 and 12 of the catalogue follow 
two stones of the same gort,—the first a& Jam boe 


“Inscribed with two footprints* and already de- 


scribed by Rigg and Frederich in the Tijd- 
, Taal, Dend-cu Volkeniunde, 


feet 2 inches long, of the same sort, and appe- 
rently not less distinct and well preserved than 
that on No. 10, bat m the photographic copy 
too. much foreshortened to- be equally easily 
read, No. 12 is a stone at Kébon Kopi (Caffee- 
garden) on the way from Champes to Paseran 
Moewara, and shows, the impresses of two 
elephant’s-feet with @ line of inacription be- 
tween them, apparently of the same kind, bat 


not so well preserved or copied, and not de- 
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measure to make ont the Jamboe inscription. 
Each of the two lines shows clearly two halves, 
each answering to a line of Sragdhara measure 
consisting of three parts each of seven syllables, 
thus :— 
mame _pvuvy vy foun am] 
This being once established, it is necessary 
to find words for the doubtful places which will 
sult first the measure; second, as far as prac- 
ticable, the sense; and third, to correspond with 
the traces of writing. The last two conditions, 
however, are too loose, and allow too much 
‘room for choice, to be a sufficient guarantee 
against a wrong reading. Accordingly in the 
: following attempt at a transcription the more 
doubtful letters are printed in italics, while the 
rest are sufficiently certain :—~ 
1, Srimfin niné-kréta-diiyo narapatir-asamo 
yah pura . . aramiya, ; 
2, nimni Sri-Pirnna-varmma pafur-ari- 
mukharibhedya (or suéard ?) vithydta-varmmA, 
3. tasyédam pide-vimba-dvayam-ari-nage- 
rotsiidané nityadaksham, 
4, bhaktind(ng) yat iridhitan sugati-sukha- 
karanj Jyéshthabhé vari milé, 
Of which the meaning amounts to nearly this :— 
“ The illustrious, skilled in many greaf deeds, 
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matchless prince who aforetime (ruled in) ,,, 
arané with the name of H. H. Pairnna. 


varmma, the brave whose -weapons were 
renowned, invulnerable to hostile assailants (or 
to the enemy’s best darts ?): Of him is thig 
pair of footprints at all times capable to destroy 
hostile cities. Which footprints supplied bless- 
ing and enjoyment to those who belong to the 
division of the three constellations Jyeshtha, 
Wari (or first Asidha), and Méla.” 

In lustration of this last clause, which ad- 
mittedly rests on a mere conjecture,* Prof, 
Kern remarks that space is divided into nine 
spokes or divisions, corresponding to our eight 
cardinal points and the zenith, each swayed by 
three constellations, of which the three men- 
tioned represent the west. The meaning there. 


fore should be that the representation of the 


feet—for pdda vimba leaves it doubtful whether 
the prints be intended literally —is to be contem- 
plated as a sanctuary of blissful influence for the 
inhabitants of the west (of Java). However 
this may be, so much at least is certain, that 
here reference is also meant to a footprint of 
the same person who is mentioned on the stone 
of Charoenten. 
Leiden, 261h May.1873. 
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WORDS AND PLACES IN AND ABOUT BOMBAY. 
BY Dz. J. GERSON DA CUNHA. 


(Continued frons vol. IIL. p. 295.) 


Kiailbadevi—the name of a main road in 
Bombay connecting the Esplanade with Piya- 
dhuni, about the middle of which is a Hindu 
shrine of the same name,—derives its origin from 
Kali or Kilika, an incarnation of Bhaga- 
vati or Durga, and a heroine, from the tri- 
umph she achieved over the Asura Raktavi ja 

The Kdlikd Méhdtmya states that the god. 
dess, on destroying this powerful demon, was s0 


overjoyed that, unable to restrain her feelings, 


she commenced to dance, and the dancing became 


at last so violent that the earth quaked to its 


very poles. The Adhydtma Ramédyéna gives a 
description of another avatdr of Kali. Tt is 
_ there said that when Rima was returning home 
with his wife Stta after the defeat of RA vana, he 


& 
| For the last syllable nf Tam obliged to read nd: 
in the place where the syllables bhé al Hand ‘pon 


was all the way talking to her about his great 
exploits, which Siti finding rather vain-glorions 
remarked that he had only vanquished a Ravana 
of ten heads, or Dashinana, but she doubted 
very much whether he could kill one with a 
thousand. This remark instigated Rima to 
challenge this Ravana of a thousand heads, 
whom, however, he wus unable to destroy ; and 
Sita, to avoid disgrace to her husband, in- 
tervened, assumed the form of K £1]: ,and killed © 
him 


The legend goes on to state that this feat 
took place in a city named Mahimiapuri, 
where the demon resided. This Mahima puri is 


. Supposed to correspond to modern’ Mahim, 


and the narrative is possibly an allusion ¢o some 


not possibly find a place for them, though, according to 
pposed there. 


- the metre, two long syllables must be su 
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battle fought between Rama and a king of | The peculiarity about the worship of Hanu- 
ancient Mahim. The victory is said to have | man is that his altar is made solely for him, 
been then commemorated by raising a temple | and that it allowa no niche or corner for any 
on the spot to the.goddess Kali, which was | other devafa; while other devas do not dis- 
transferred from the island of MahimApuri | dain the company ofeven the lowest of their 
to thet of Mam bade vi, where itis to be seen | fraternity. The special day when Maruti is 
in our days. The current tradition is that the | worshipped is Saturday, when yermilion and 
temple was transferred about five hundred years | oil are poured ou him. In the Bdmdyana it 
ago by a Koli named Kalb&or Kalsa,and | is said that when Maruti was born he saw 
hence the name K41lbade vi; but no relianes | the rising sun, and thinking itto be a ripe fruit 
can be placed on this story | flew up to the sky and seized the sun's chariot, 
Any one passing along the Kalbadevi road | whereupon Indra, fearing that Maruti 
may see the image of Kali just in front of the | would swallow the sun, smote him, and he came 
door of a small square room, with a circular | to the ground. Asa reward for his bravery, and 
dome, seated on a quadrilateral cornice bearing | at the recommendation of his father Vayu or 
four images of MahAdeva, one at each angle, and | Maruta, whe corresponds to the Molus of the 
surmounted by aflag. Itis represented asablack | Romans, Brahma made him chtrangjiva, or im- 
female figure with red paint on the face, silvery | mortal. In the war of Rama with Ravana he is 
white eyes, and «gaudy scarlet sdqi round the | said to have assisted the former, at the head of 
waist, while the trank is left nude, The Kolis | g regiment of monkeys. Itis likewise said that 
never pass ib without saluting it- with both hands. | this simian general first met Rams on the Ri- 
Kali is supposed to have been origimally a | shimukha mountain, nearthe lake Pampa, 
goddess of the non-Aryan races, incorporated | inthe south of the Dekhan, a place not identified. 
into the Hindu pantheon, along with ‘other Maruti has a number of patronymica de- 
aboriginal deities, as a Brahmanical expedient | scribing several of the episodes of his hfe,—as 
to induce the natives of the country to jon | Hanuman, which is derived from hanu, ‘ the 
their creed, just as the first Jesuit missionaries, | chin,’ im reference to the fall he had from heaven, 
such as De’ Nobili and others, in proselytizing | a result of the blow received from Indra’s 


the Brahmans, are said to have done in Ister | thunderbolt on his chin. 
times. Sir W. Jones considers Kali as ana- The principal temples of Siva in Bombay 
logous to the Proserpine of the Greeks. ara:—- ons close to the old Sailors’ Home, 


The present temple was built nob very many .facing the Esplanade; one in Antoba’s Street, 
years ago, after pulling down the old one, near Lohirchal; one in the middle of the market 
which stood about the same place, in order to near the Jumma Masjid; a fourth named Pan- 
widen the Kalbadevi road. It is also said that chamuk hi, or the five-faced, at-Bholesvara ; 
the modern building was erected at the expense and several others, including those in Mazagon, 
of the Government. It is at present under the Kulaba, &e. Bholesvara, to the right of the 
management of the Palsis, the aboriginal | temple of Mammidevi, and of the maim road to 
settlers in Bombay. the Fort, issonamed from a pagoda there comse- 

Besides: the Hindn temple just mentioned, | crated ta Bholeévara— the Lord of the sim- 
there are several others in Bombay, the greater ple-hearted,’—from ayer {simple-hearted,’ and 
number being dedicated to s saint of the ab- | ux ¢ Jord,’—an epithet of Siva.- It is also some- 
origines, imported into the Brahmanical Flos | times called Bholanaths. The temple is one 
Sanctorum—M &ruti or Hanuman, the of the largest in Bombay, with a well-built tank. 
monkey-god, and the son of Maruta and Anjant. | The deity here ia represented by a, black smooth 
The Hindus worship Marati because he ig sup- | stone with & concave projection at the base, 
posed to possess the power to bestow sound like the mouth of a spoon, which is called 
health on his votaries and preserve them from | Piadika. The congregation of this temple is 
epidemics. The Catholic martyrology has also | the largest im the town, vaplce eaenaors 4 Brabmane 
a saint described as advocatus contra pestes of Gujarat and Mahirishtre, Vanits, Pra- 
soram Deo, who is invoked when any infechous bhur. Sonars, Marathas, and others, who make - 
disease prevails. valuable offerings to the linga of Siva. The 
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worshippers are Saivas, who form the largest 
proportion of the Hindu community in Bombay. 
The characteristic sign by which they are 
known is two or three semicircular or hori- 
zontal lines on the forehead of red or greyish 
white paint. 
wood of the Raktachandana (Pterocarpus 
Santalinus), or from turmeric (Cunewma longa) 
and chunam (carbonate of lime) or borax, both 


’ of which substances change the yellow of the. 


turmericinto red ; the latter or the greyish white 
painf is made from the wood of white sandal 
(Strium myrtifolium); but‘at the time of wor- 
ship, instead of these preparations, ashes are 


applied to different parts of the body while: 


repeating certain mantras, The horizontal 
lines.on the forehead have also a round dot 
in the middle, which. may be either of the same 
or of a different colour. The women of the 


Saivas make use of a different preparation, 


which in the first stage, or as found in'com- 
merce, is called rava, the powder of whichis 
called pinzar when dry, and when mixed with 
oil(sesamum) iscalled kumkuma. Previous to 
application, turmeric powder and. the juice of 
bimbla (Averrhoa Bilimbi) are atded to the 
mixture. Tho Siva Purdna ond Sivalilamrita, 
written in Prakyit, may be consulted by such 
as wish to extend their knowledge on the subject 
of linga-worship and thé duties of the wor- 
shippers. 

In the compound round this temple ar3 
four other small shrines, mostly occupied by 
Jogis leading a life of ease and contemplation, 
which is just as Incrative an industry in their 
case as that of others living on the alms of the 
faithful. 

_ The principal temple of Bholeévarais said 
to have been built by the Sarasvatis abont 
two centuries ago, from among whom are elected 
the members of the committee of management ; 
while the smaller shrines are of modern construc- 
tion,—one belongs exclusively to the Sonirs 
or goldsmiths, and another to the Simpis or 
tailors. All these temples are under tho im- 
mediate superintendence ofthe Gujarit Brah- 
mans. 

Thakurdwiras are certain places in 
Bombay. named from temples dedicated to 
different deities, and called Thikurdwiras from 
their meaning ‘doors of an idol,’ from gay 
“an idol,'and gry’ ‘adoor.’ Thereare some three 


The former is prepared from the | 


temples thus named, the principal of which is 
on the Breach Candy road near Girgim.: It 
has a tower of black stone or-basalt, which is 
conspicuous among a number of yellow and 
red washed houses and cocoanut trees around 
it. It is dedicated to Rama, whose image, 
placed in @ niche, is painted of a bluish colour ; 
while the image of his brother Lakshmana, 
who is always placed by his side, is painted 
white. Rama holdsin one hand a bow, and in 
the other an arrow. 

This temple was built by a Bawa or ascetic 
by name Atmaraima, who died, at the ad- 
vanced ageof ninety, in 1836, on the 7th day of 
Krishnapaksha of the month of Srivana. He 
was highly respected by the Hindu community 
and consultedasa sage. Hewasalsoa poet and 
wrote verses in Prakrit in Pada metre, but they 
are mere prayers and contain nothing remark- 
able: they are sung daily by his followers. His 
life was spent in religious austerities, and when 
he died & subscription was raised to build a 
samddhi or tomb, erected in the compound of 
the temple, just in front of the entrance door, 
where his votaries crowd together every morn- . 
ing and evening to pay him their devotions. 
There is no epitaph or inscription of any sort 
on it, but the place is well known by the name 
of Atmiramabawa’ s Thakurdwiara. 

The tomb of Atmaramabawa does not simply 
record his memory, but contains his body; this 
is rather singular among the Hindus. It is 
said, however, that an exception is made in the 
case of Rishis and Swimis, who, when they 
have the courage to live on bread and water, and 
sleep on a hard stone, have the chance of get- 
ling their remains consigned to a grave. This 
perbaps points to the fact that the Hindus think 
it irreverent to burn one who has gained among 
them the reputation of a spiritual guide or saint. 

During the life of this Atmardmabiws 
the offerings of his sectaries were immense, and 
it is said “that his renown was so great that 
Sayaji Gdikawid, who succeeded to the 
government of Barods about the year 1818, 
made him a present of a village in his terri- 
tory yielding him annually an income of five 
hundred rupees, which he spent wholly in 
charity. Other Thikurdwiras contain nothing 
striking to deserve spetial description, and are 
almost all situated along the same road. ; 

Ramawidi.—Thisis a small place between 
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Bholegvara and the Kalbidevi temple; it is so 
named from a shrine of Rima in the form of 
asnug little square room, built by a Prabhu 





named Kasinath Sokiji, about two centuries ago, | 


which contains, besides the image of Rama and 
the indispensable one of his brother Laksh- 
wana, those of Sita, Maruti, and Ganeda. 
This shrine was rebuilt about seventy years after 
by one Vithoba Mankoji. It is resorted to by 
ali classes of Hindus, and though poor in ap- 
pearance is said to berich in fands. It is under 
the management of the Prabhus. 
Vithalwadi.—This is a small narrow lane 
near Ramawadi, and leads to a temple of Vi- 
thal, which is a large oblong hall with a paved 
area in front, with eight pillars with holes for 
baittis, which serve to light it at the time of the 
feasts ofthe god Vithoba.* This Vithoba of 
Bombay has all the power and attributes of 
that of Pandharpura, which specially came 
there from Dwiark4.im response to the fervent 
prayers of devotee of his, a boy of about twelve 
or fifteen years named Pundafika. This 
boy asked Vithobi to reside permanenily. near 
him at Pandharpura, whereupon the god trans- 
formed himself into a black idol, round whicha 








[ 


temple was built soon after. His fame then spread 
and gave rise to innumerable pilgrimages, and 
not unfrequenily to unseemly conflicts among his 
own devotees, in some of which the god himself 
suffered mutilation. Some of his worshippers, 
despairing of resorting tg him.in pérson at 
Pandharpura, resolved to builitemples in differ- 
ent parts of India dedicuted to him. Thus arose . 
Vithoba’s temple, or the Vithalwadi, in Bombay. 
Ganedgw adi, so called from a temple dedi- 

cated to the god Ganega or Ganapati, is in one 

of the most populous paris of Bombay, entirely 
inhabited by the Vanias, close to the new market. 

The image of Ganesa is always represented 
sitting upon a rat. He has four hands, and is 
said to be the god of wisdom. GaneSa means ‘ the 
lord of the troops of Siva.’ He is held in high 
veneration by the Hindus, and nothing is un- 
dertaken, nor a book written, without invoking 
him. His name is inscribed at the top of all 
grantsand works. He is said to have written the 
Mahdébhérata as dictated by Vyisa. Those who 
wish to study the exploits of Ganefa may con- 
sult the Ganesx Khanda of the Brahmavaiverta 
Purdra, Ganeéa Purdna, and Gunedasthavaraya, 
a part of the Bhavishya Puréna. 


TARANATHA’S ACCOUNT OF THE MAGADHA KINGS. 
Translated from Vassilief’s work on Buddhismt by Miss H. Lyall. 


Taranatha transmits to us the order of 
succession of the Magadha kings in this way: 
after Ajatasatra, Subihu reigned for ten 
years ; he was sueceeded by hisson Sud hant, 
and, according to Lassen, Dhanubhadra 
and Udayibhadra; after the latter and in 
the time of Upagupta, his son Mahen- 
dra reigned for nine years, and Chamasa, 
son of the latter, reigned for twenty-two years. 
Chamasa left twelve sons, several of whom 
mounted the throne, but they could not retain 
it long. The government fell into the hands 
of the Brahman Gambhirasila. 

At this time (TaranAtha, chap.vi.) inthe Cham- 
parna kingdom, which belonged to the Kuru race, 
there was a king called Nemita, who-was de- 
scended from theSolarrace. He hadsix sons born 
of lawfal wives, and besides them he had'a son 





* Vithob& is not a Sanskrit word, but 9. corruption of 
faeyaret (Vishnapati), ogh the vulgar pronouncing it 
Bistu or Bittu. Nor # Vithal—another appellation of 


Asoka, by the daughter ofa merchant, towhom 
he gave in appanage the town of P&atalipna- 
tra,as areward for his victory over the people 
of Népal, who dwelt in the kingdom of Kaaya, 
and over other mountaineers. Nemita sent 


‘his six sonsto Magadha to make war against 


a Brahman who dwelt in that town and enjoyed 
a very high reputation, and several battles were 
fonghton the banks of the Ganges. Nemita 
died suddenly, and the grandess raised ASoka 
to the throne, but his brothers who had subdued 
six towns of Magadha reigned overthem. Aso- 
ka, however, suddenly made war against them, 
slew them, and besides their towns seized upon 
other territories so numerous that his dominions 
stretched from the Himilaya to the Vindhys 
mountains. As he had formerly spent several 
years in pleasure, he was surnamed Ka mi- 





Vithob§—a Sanskrit word ¢ it has been imported inte Sans- 
krit in modern times.—See rol. Li. p. 273, vol. TV. p. 22. , 
+ Forming « long note, pp. 45-55. 
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Soka. Afterwards, according to the accounts 
of the Buddhists, he gave himself up to violence, 
and procured for himself the surname of 


Chand&éoka; but at last he was converted . 


to Buddhism, and now the legends give him the 
name of Dharmasoka and relate many 
marvels of him,—among others that he covered 
the whole land with monuments and temples in 
honour of Buddha. Then his dominions stretched 
from beyond Thibet on the north to the ocean 
on the south. But he showed still more atten- 
tion to the clergy when he distributed all his 


treasures among them, and finally mortgaged — 


himself. The grandees relieved him, but pro- 
bably they were dissatisfied with him,—perhaps 
they even deposed him, for thé historian alludes, 
though obscurely, to a miserable end. 

After the death of Agoka,* his grandson 
Vigataéoka was raised to the throne: he was, 
the son of Kun4ls, and the legend about the 
blindness which his stepmother inflicted on him 
is known to all the Buddhists. Almost at the 
same time mention is meade of king Virase- 
na, who honoured Buddhism. (It is uncertain 
whether he was the successor of Vigatiéso- 
ka, or Vigatiéoka himself.) His son Nanda. 
reigned twenty-nine years. In his reign lived 
Pa ninif the first Indian grammarian, and pro- 
bably also the first who introduced writing into 
India. To Nanda succeeded his son Mah A- 
padma, whoreigned at Kusumapura. The 
great Bhadra and Vararuchi were his 


contemporaries, and he protected Buddhism. ° 


Here we meet with -the first mention of litera- 
ture in a written form. Vararuchicaused a 
number of copies of the Vibhdshd to be prepared, 
and distributed them among the preachers. But 
how are we to reconcile this account with what 
we find elsewhere, that the Pibhdshé was com- 
posed in.KaSmir, and ata time subsequent to 
this? According to anu authentic account the 
Vibhdshd was composed either in the time of 
U pagup ta or in that of the Arhan Y aSas.t 


_Itis most probable that works which preceded the 


Vibhdshé are here to be understood. It is possible 
that Kit yiyana, who composed one of the 


_ Abhidharmas, wrote also the commentary 


onthe Vibhdehd; whilst there still remain six 


other Abhidharmas making part: ie the whole 
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number of ideas im this book. ‘Inasmuch as 
history has preserved.the memory of the sacri- 
fice of Vararuchi, we may readily conclude 
that writing was as yet a rare accomplishment 
(it has been remarked above that it was intro- 
duced in the time of Panini). Although this is 
so, the remembrance of the Vibhdshd rests upon 
the appearance, a short time after, of a third 
collection of the doctrines of Buddha § either in 


“the kingdom of Ka émir or Jalandhara (it 


is disputed which), but in either case it was 
under king Kanishka, whothen reigned over 
these countries, and who lived four hundred 
years after Buddha. Although, according to 
Chinese sources, we are forced to the conclusion 
that Katydiyana, the composer of the first 
Abhidharma, was president of this assembly, and 
that at this time he called on ASvagoshse to 
write down the Vibhéshd,—everything goes to 
assure us that K at y iy ana lived much earlier, 
and that his name is used here only to remind ns 
that he was the first representative of the Abhi- 
dharmists, who were then changed to Vaibhash- 
ists. In the list which has come down to us of his 
survivors, innumerable in China, KatyAiyana 
is placed in the fifth or seventh generation after 
Buddha, whilst Asvagosha is reckoned in 
the ninth or eleventh. After all, the ac- 
count of Tarénithas admits as very probable 
that kng Kanishka convoked the priests 
under Paréva, the author of the Séira on 
the prophetic vision of king Krikin, who, 
according to Chinese and Thibetan sources, is 
regarded as haying been converted by Afva- 
gosha, and who, though at one time‘an enemy 
of the faith, became a zealous worshipper: he 
was the first lyric poet, and by his hymns raised 
Buddhism out of the pedantic scholastic system, 
and taught the nation to praise Buddha by 
singing lyric odes. If Tardnatha may be relied 
on, it. was at this time that the denomination 
of Vaibhishists and Sautrantists first appeared ; 
Dharmatrita is said to have been the re- 
presentative of the former at this time, bat the 
first of the Santrantists was the great Stha- 
vira—aproper name, as we see, which perhaps 
at this time only was changed into an appella- 
tive in the school which was called after him, 
and frém which, as we see, the school of 
the death of Buddha ; the second on the occasion of the 

tes at Vaidnli; under the third it is necessary to in- 


cludo the epprteie during the reign of the secontl Afoka, 
is unknown to the northerti Buddhists. ; 
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Sautrantists was indeed formed. It was at this 
time that the so-called first canonical books of 
this school appeared, such as the Rosary of Bz- 
amples and the Collection of Eaamples of him 
who holds the Basket. Tf these books are not 
among the collections with which we are ac- 
quainted ‘under other names, then they are 
generally unknown to us. The stranga thing 
is that the two persons of whom we have just 
spoken met in Kagmir. 

Taranatha (chap. xii.) says distinctly that 
“‘at the time of the third coancil all the eigh- 
teen schools were recognized as pure teaching ; 
that the Vinaya had received a written form, as 
well as the Sétras and Abhidharmas, which, un- 
til then, had not existed in this shape ; and that 
those which had been so habilitated had- been 
corrected.” It is evident that the last circum- 
stance is only an apology to prevent the depre- 
ciation of the glory of his religion. 

After the death of Kanishka and after 
the third council, mention is made of two fa- 
mous personages among the Vaibhishists— 
Vasumitra, of the race of Maru, and U d- 
grantha; in the Thibetan-Sanskritdictionary | 
this word is rendered Udgratri, but is not | 
this Girisena, whoin the Chinese chronology 

is mentioned after Vasumitra! Both dwelt 
at ASmapardinta, west of Kasmir, and noi 
far from Togara. 

Aévagupta and his disciple Nanda- 
mitra dwelt at Pataliputra. At this 
time there appeared im Magadha the‘ two 
Upisaka brothers (secular Buddhists) Mu d- 
garagomin and Saikara, who sang the 
praises of Buddha in hymns preserved in the 
Danjur, dnd laid the foundation of the celebrated 
monastery of Nalanda, which afterwards 
became the representative of Buddhism in 
Central India: at first the Abhilanna was tanght 
there (chap. xv.), but afterwards it was the 
principal chosen seat.of the Mahayiina. 

Taranatha breaks the thread of his narrative 
regarding the kings of India or of Magadha 
which we have been following above. Although 
he mentions king Chandanapalsa, under 
whom lived. Indradhruva, the author of 
the Indravydkarana, and'makes him king over 
everything under the sun, he does not tell us 
distinctly whether he was the immediate sncces- 
sor of Maha sor of Mahdpadma, or whether he wasde. © Nemachandra took posses or whether he was de- 


} 


scended of the raceof ASoka. Bunt, judging 
from the order of the story, his reign should 
immediately follow that of the latter. According 
to his account, this king reigned abont one hun- 
dred and twenty years, and lived one hundred 
and fifty. But, asin another place (chap. xv.) 
Taranitha says king Saikara lived ahnndred and 
fifty years, and as he again mentions Vara. 
ruc hi under this king as his minister and the 
~author of the Grammar, we may conclude that 
he reigned in Southern India, and was the con- 
temporary of Mahapadma and, after him, 


| of Bhimagukla, who is said to have been the 


| 
| 
| 
| 





king of Banéras under whom K Alidasalived,* 
in whose history Vararuchi figures. It mnst 
have been at this time that king Santi- 
vaihana (Salivihana), and Saptavarma, 
anthor of the grammatical work Kaldpa, lived 
in the west. 

Under king Chandapala there lived in 


| the town of Saketana the Bhiksho Mah i- 





| 





virya,at Baniras the Vaibhishist sectary 
Buddhadeva, and in Kaémirthe Santrant- 
ist Srilabha who spread the doctrine of the 
Srivakas. Dharmatrata, Udgrantha 
(or Girisena), Vasumitra, and Buddhs- 
deva are reckoned. the four great teachers of 
the Vaibhashists, and in their school the prin- 
cipal canonical books are the Rosary of the 
Three Miscellanies and the Coniury of Upédiina—_ 
works both alike unknown to us. About this 
time a Brahman built eight hundred temples in 
the town of Hastinapura, and omployed 
in them eight hundred professors of the Vinaya. 
After this Taranaitha relates only partially 
_the history of Magadha under the Chandra- 
palaand Sena dynasties, the one of which 
rose immediately after the other.’ It was in 
Bengal that king Harichandra, who began, 
the royal line of Chandras, appeared. Of this 
race there were seven kings who openly sup- 
ported Buddhism, and who because of this are 
known by the common designation of the seven 
Chandras. Harichandra was succeeded by 
his nephew Aks hachandra, and alter him 
eame hisson Jayachandra, who in his tarn 
was succeeded by ‘his son Nemachan dra, 
Panichandra, Bhimachandra, and 
Salachandra, who, it is said, were not very 
capable of holding such a position. Soon. after 
Nemachandra took possession of the throne 


.* Conf. Ind. Ant, vol. I. p. 245 3 vol. TEL. pp. 24, Sl es ——® Conf. End. Ant. vol. lp 245; vol. 1] pp.24,SL—Ep. 
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he was deprived of it by his minister Pushy a- 
mitra,* who usurped it. We see that it was 
a6 this‘ time that the first inroad of strangers 
called Tirthikas, or heretics, into India took 
place. After commencing war against Pushy a- 
mitra, they burned, it is said, a number of 
temples, beginning from J alandhara (on the 
confines of KaSmir) and on as far as Maga. 
dha; they killed a number of Bhikshus, but 
a great many of them fled to other countries, 
and Pushyamitra himself died in the north, 
five years after. Tarindtha tells us that some 
years previous to this the Mlechha doctrine had 
appeared. Under this name, as translated into 
-Thibetan, we now understand Muhammadanism; 
but naturally it has bécome the particular de- 
signation of the religion of the North-West, as 
being that of the nations who broke into India. 
The accounts of the origin of this religion are 
remarkable in this, that the Buddhists ‘attribute 
it to a Bhikshu who, driven fromthe brotherhood, 
went into the kingdom of § ulik, situated be- 
yond T ogara, took the name of Mathara, 
and who himself hid his writing. At the same 
time a maiden gave birth to a boy, who, when 
he was grown up, began to perseente every one, 
saying that he belonged tono caste. He procured 
the writing hidden by Mathara, and after- 
wards met the latter himself and upon arriving 
, a the confines of Makka (Mecca) he began 
to preach his doctrine, and took the name of 
Paikhamba and Ardo _ (Atdegir). + After 


Salachandra reigned Chandragupta, a. 


king who acquired extraordinary power. He was 
succeeded by hisson Bind usira, who at first 
raled over the kingdom of Gauda only; but 
Chanaka, one of his great lords, procured the 
destruction of the nobles and kings of sixteen 
tqwns, and as king he made himself master of all 
the territory between the eastern and western 
seas (chap. xviii.). This king reigned thirty-five 
years, and was succeeded by his heir, prince 
Srichandra, who again was followed by his 
son Dharmachandra, who was king only 
in the east (from what appears, of Bengal), and 
with whom the lord Vasu bandha lived. Tn 
the time of Dharmachandra (chap. xix.) 
king Turnshka was in Kaém ir, and at 
Multan and Le hor, Hunimanta, king of 
to, 296, ia eh 1. pp. 300, 350; vol. IT. pp. 57, 59, 
+ £ Mlelniths explains that the firet decay of Buddhism 
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Persia, who, baving quarrelled with Dharma. 
chandra (the cause of the quarrel was 
the same as that of Kanishka with the 
Kanyaku bjat king), yielded up the kingdom 
of Magadha and demolished the temples : the 
priests fled. Dharmachandra died, and 
his nephew Kanakachandra, who succeed- 
ed him, found himself dependent on Turidshka. 
At this time Buddhapaksha, Dharma- 


‘chandra’s cousin-german, reigned at Bana- 


ras, and having entered into relations with the 
Emperor of China, he attracted to his side the 
kings of the west and of Central India, and after 
having quartelled with Hunimanta he slew 
him, and re-established the religion of Buddha, 
which had declined, so to speak, for the second 
time. Under this king there was something like 
a third lapse of Buddhism, caused by the burning 
of the temple of Nalanda, but that had re. 
Jation in particular to the Maha y Ana, because 
it was there that that doctrine flourished, and 
by the burning of the temple it lost, as it were, 
the greater number of its books. Tu the work of 
the restoration of the religion it is noticed that 
the Bréhmans Sanikuand Kilaka took part 
with those who helped the king, After that, king 
Karmachandra appeared, whilst Gam - 
bhirapaksha established his capital at 
Patch ala, and reigned there forty years. At 
this time theson of Turushka—Turushka 
Mahasa mma ta—who reigned elmosta hun- 
dred years, was king of Kaimtr. He conquered’ 
Kaésmir(?), Takharestan, andGajaua 
(Gazna), a8 well us other territories, and was 2 
worshipper of the three procious things, After the 
death of Karmachan dra his son Vriksha 
chand re ascended the throne, but his power 
diminished, and Ja léruha,king of Odivisa 
(Orissa), ruledover a great part of the east (chap. 
XxiL). It was now that Vasubandhu and 
Arydsaiigs appoared, nine hundred years 
having elapsed since the death of Buddha. King 
Gambhfrapaksha was the protector of 
Aryasanga, and he assembled the priests, 
among whom was this teacher, in the U sh ma- 
pura temple which was in the town of S4- 
gara, inthe Yavana kingdom, not far from 
the west (chap. xxii.). 

After the death of king Gam bhirapak. 


took placa about fire hundred years after the death of 


Tt See Lassen, Ind, Alt. 11.849, Ind ed; Reina: . 
ments Avabes et Persans, p. 149, eel 
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sha, the powerful king Sri Harsha, who was 
born in the kingdom of Marn, and who made 
himself chief of all the western provinces, ap- 
peared in the west. In the east, Vi gam a 
chandraand his son Kim achandra, the 
descendants of V rikshachandrsa reigned; 

they were somewhat devoted to Buddhism, 

particularly honouring the Nigrantha. The 


latter king, as we see, submitted to N age Sa, 


king of the O divigas, who was the son of 
Jamruta, and who reigned seven years. N i- 
gakesa is said to have been this king’s minis- 
ter. Sri Harsha abolished the teaching of 
the Mflechhas by massacring them at Muliiin 
(but a weaver of Khorisiin spread it anew), and 
laid the foundations of great Buddhist ten:ples 
inthe kingdoms of Maru, Malava, Me- 
vira, Pituva, and Chidavara (which 
probably hed yielded to him). Sri Harsha 
was succeeded by his son Sila, who reigned 
about a hundred years. Although we again 
see the race of Chandras appearing in the 
east in the person of Siihachandra, it 
was very feeble, and submitted to the authority 
ofking Harsha or Sifiha and of his son 
Barsa, who were descended from the family 
of Lichhchavi. (Abt this tme Chandra- 
gomin also lived: chap. xxiv.) The contem- 
porary of Sila in the west waa the very power- 
ful Vy ikula, king of Ma-mbha (Alec ?), 
who raised himself by force over Sila, and 
reigned ‘thirty-six years. 

Baréga was succeeded by his son, the fifth 
Siiha, who governed the countries which 
atretch north to Thibet, south to Triliiga, west 
to Banaras, and castas far as the sea. At this time 
Balachandra, son of Siihachandra, 
was expelled by this king from Bengal, and was 
ruling at Tirahuti.* The younger brother 
of Sinha, the fifth Prasanna governed a 
small district in Magadba. In the south, in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Vindhya, Kusza- 
ma is spoken of as being king atthis time, and 
under Dharmakirti is mentioned K usn- 
majaya,sonof Kusuma. All these kings 
are represeuted as worshippers of Buddha (ch-rp. 
" xxv.) 

After the death of Vy Akula, lis younger 
brother, king Vyakuladhruva, who gow 
erned a great part of the west (and was conse- 





* The index gives Tirabhukti—@toyhl-—Ep. 
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quently in the place of Sri Harsha and Sila), 
reigned. for twenty yeara. ‘He was sneceeded by 
his son Vishnuraja, who, after having de- 
stroyed five hundred Rishis in Balanagara, 
a town in the kingdom of Hali, waa swallow- 
ed up in an abyss along with hiscastle. At this 
time the greater part of the east and of Ma- 
gadha was governed by Praditya, son of 
king Prasanna, and after him by his son 
Mahisyana. To the north, in the town of 
Haridvara, dwelt king Sikamahabala, 
the ally of kine Priditya, to whem all the 
provinces from Kasmir yielded submission. 
Vimatlachandra,sonof Balachandra, 
granted his protection to Amarasiiiha, and 
reigned over Bengal, Kamarups, and Tirakuti* 
(chap. xxvi.) 

Ji was probably at this time that the terrible 
enemies of the Buddhists, Sankaracharya 
and his disciple Bhattacharya, appeared, 
the former in Bengal, the latter in Orissa. 
short time after, the Buddhists were persecuted in 
the sonth by Kumaralilaand Kanidarn- 
ru. Here mention is made of the Baddhist king 
Sélivdbana. Though the Buddhists relate | 
that in the erd Dharmakirti triomphed in 
the disenssions with Kumdaralila, Saika- 
richarya, and Bhattacharya, Tarainitha 
says (chap. xxvii.) that in Bengal the priests 
trembled at béing vanquished in discussion by 
the Tirthikas, and he himselfacknowledges 
that at this time the sun of Buddhism began to 
be obscured. As Dharmakirti is supposed 
to have been the contemporary of the Thibetan 
king Srong-tzan-Ga-mbo,f we may infer from 
das. that all we have been relating ames in the 
7th century. 

Chap. xxvii. After the death of Vishnu- 
réija,king Bhartrihari, who was descended 
irom the family of the ancient kings of Malava, 
appeared. His sister had been married to 
Vimelachandra, and of her was born 
Govichandra, whoascended the throne after 
his father. After Govichandra, Lalita- 
chandrais supposed to have been the last 
king of the Chandra dynasty. According to the 
Buddhist stories he became a magician. Thougl: 
the royal family of the Chandras was still 
powerfal, there was no longer any member of 
it a king; in Odiviéa, in Bengal, and in 


Born, uccording-to the Vaidirya Karpo, in a. D. 6o7: 
= > Cusuas, Phibeten Grammar, p. 181.—Eb. . 
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the other five provinces of the east, each | who was only seven years old, his maternal uncle 





Kshatriya, Brihman, and merchant constituted 


himself king of his surroundings, but there was 


no king ruling the country (chap. £XViii.). 
The writer tells how the wife of one of the late 
kings by night assassinated every one of those 
who had been chosen to be kings, but after a 


certain number of years Gopala, who had 


been elected for a time, delivered himself from 
her and was made king for life.* He began 
to reign in Bengal, but afterwards ‘reduced 
Magadha also under his power. He built the 
Nailandara temple not far from Otantapura, 
and reigned forty-five years. Sri Harsha- 
deva was at this time reigning in Kiasmir 
(chap. xxix.). Gopala was succeeded by his 
son Devapala, t who greatly mcreased. his 
power and brought into submission the kingdom 
of Varendrain the east, and afterwards the 
province of O divisa; he appears to have re- 


established the Buddhist religion (he built the - 
Somapura temple). Devapila reigned 


forty-eight years. Hisson Rasapila, by a 
daughter of Vibharata, king of Gajana in 
the west, succeeded. him, and reigned for twelve 
years. After him (chap. xxx.) Dharmapala was 
raised to the throne, and reigned sixty-four years. 
He subdued Kamarnupa, Tirahuti, Ganda, &c., 
so that his dominions stretched east to the sea, 
west to Tili (Debli), north to Jalandhura, and 
south to the Vindhya mountains. In his time 
king Chakrayodhya lived in the west, and, 


according to Tariniitha, the Thibetan king Ti- — 


srong-ldé-bizan} also reigned: at this time (chap. 
xxxi.). After Dharm ap Als his son-in-law B a. 
suraks hita became king; but eight years later 
Vanapila, Dharmapila’s son, was raised 
to the throne; he again was succeeded by Mahi- 
pfita,§ who reigned fifty-two years (he was the 


contemporary of the Thibetan king Khri-ral).- 


During his life mention is made of king 
Verdichiarya in Orissa, who was, however, 
Mahipadla’s vassal. Mahipila, the son 
of Mahip&la, the next king, reigued forty- 
four years. and,was followed by his son-in-law 
Sémuopala, who reigned twelve yoars (chap. 
xxxili.). Sreshta, Mahip&la’s eldest son, 
was next. raised to. the throne, but he died 
three years after. As he loft behind him a son 


PRT ve epee ae A. 
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Chanaka was raised to the throne, and ruled 
for twenty-nine years; he made war with the king 
ofthe Turushkas, and in the end was victorious. 
Tha people of Bengal also revolted against him 
and entered Magadha by force.; but he subdued - 
them. In course of time he raised his - nephew . 
Bheyap ala to the throne, and retired to the 
kingdom of Ba ti, an island near the mouth of 
the Ganges, where after five years he died (chap. 
xxxiv.). Bheyapilareigned thirty-two years, 
and preserved. his kingdom in its previous extent 
(he hed with him Jo Adisha, the real propaga- 
tor of Buddhism in Thibet). . He was succeeded 


by his son Neyapa la, who reigned thirty-five 


years (the year of his accession was that in which 
Jo Adisha arrived in Thibet : chap. xxxv.), A m- 
rapadla, son of Neyapiala, reigned thirteen 


_ years. At his death his son Hastipidla was 


@ minor, and four lords governed in his stead’ 
for eight years, after which Hastipila him- 
self assumed the government and reigned fifteen 
years. After him his maternal brother K sh ii n- 
tipdlarcigned seventeen years (chap. xxxvi.). - 
While he was yet young, Rimapila, son of 
Hastipaéla, next ascended the throne; he 
governed with great intelligence, and extended 
his power; his reign lasted forty-six years. 
Three years before his death his tun Y ak sh a- 
pa&la ascended the throne, but reigned only 
one year; after his death, a great lord, Lava- 
gen a, usurped tho throne and expelled the royal 
family of Pila; this manwas a descendant of 
the Siiryavaisas (tho Solar race) : he asso- 
ciated with the common people, and was still 
living in this way in the time of Tarénitha. He 
was succeeded by the Sena family, which was 
descended from the Chandra or Jaunar race (chug). 
xxxii.). Lavascna, hisson Yakshascna, 
his grandson Mianitisena, and his great- 
grandson Ratikasena--four kings of the 
Sona fumily—reigned about twenty-four years. 
After them, under Lavyasena(?), Chandra, 
king of the Turushkas, of ihe Antarabida 
kingdom (?) (between the Ganges and the Yamu- 
na), entered into alliance with a number of 
Turushka kings in Bengal and other places, 
conquered all the kingdom of May adha, 
exicrminated the pricsts, and destroyed the cele- 





vol, 1X, EP 2403 fF. ; Lassen’s Ti. Alt. vol. LIL. p. 726.—Ep- 
ft Or Khri-srong, born A.n. 726,—~En. 
§ Jad. Ant. vol. I. p. 95. 
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brated monasteries of O tanta para and Vi- j tasena, A century after arose in Bengal 


kramaé tla. 


In the end we find that, the | the powerful king Tha galaraja, whose 


Sena family fell ander the power of the Tu- | dominion extended to Tili. He was converted 
rushka kings, but still it continued to | to Buddhism by his wife, ard repaired the 


reign, After Lavasena came Buddha- 
sena, who was succeeded by his son Hari- | 


| death to the year 168, 


temples which had been destroyed. From his 
in which Taranatha’s 


tasena, and he again was followed by | work was composed, 186 years passed ; conse- 


Pratitasena. 
The race became extinct by the death of Prati- 





They continued Buddhists. | 


quently the history is continued to the year 
1448 of our era. 





INSCRIPTIONS FROM ABMADABSD. 


BY H. BLOCHMANN, BLA. CALCUTTA MADRAS AT. 
(Continued from p. 293.) 


I. 
A copy of the following Persian qnatrain 


was taken by Mr. Burgess from Ganj Ahmad’s- 
Dargih at Sarkhej, near Abmadibid; the qua- | 


train stands on the wall over the door :— 
oy 3) 32 growl BS yx 
ds Sar3 &é mt} wets 
ABP creed CHD Oo ee iI 
Ox% Spe pled ot} oo9 of 
Translation. 
The oecan of Ahmad’s hands scatters pearls, 


and the hem of hope becomes like Parwiz’s 
treasure. 

It would not be astonishing if the wholecarth | 
raised her head, in order to bow down at his 
shrine. 

i. 

Mr. Burgess sent me some time ago a rnbbing 
of the Arabic inscription from Bai Harir’s Well 
in Ahmadabad, of which he has given a de- 
scription in his Notes of a Visit to Gujardt, pp. 
43 to 46. The inscription measures 1 ft. 11 in. 
by 1 ft. 2 in., and consists of nine lines — 


pie dt Eeba] g Ade yb § led yaa Gd 7. 


ype deyyt yoo'ty dest Starla 2. 
ups 

ES pt 5 idl ao &eF 1, Zpeked | yl yy oe 

qytrdan uyllale age 63 plnixty eUxl Aad 4. 

Wolfe gem ol igh whey 5, 
: ene yet wie ty 

ey SLA dew | oy gle oss* a gle ogex” G. 


lope col pope ate aU) ola Viel) 7, 
esl ust tee 
oS) renee Miia ketal iene 8, 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


cfg xtadler gle ell) os fina 9 pt 9. 
"Ey hed baked pie 4 ple 
Translation. 
This fine building and excellent edifice, erect- 


| ed for pions parposes, and the high portico and 


the fonr painted walls, were built, and the fruit- 
bearing trees were planted, together with the 
well and the tank, so that men and animals 
might be refreshed, during the reign of the 
king of kings of the age, who relies on the 
help of the All-Merciful, Nigsir addunya 
waddin Abul Fath Mahmid Shah, 
sonof Muhammad Shih, son fAhmad 
Shah, sonof Muhammad Shih, son of 
Muzaffar Shah, the king—may God per- 
petuate his kingdom !--by Sri Bai Hariy, 
the royal [slave], the norse,—may his august 
Majesty place her ....-.-.. + of time, 
the guarded. On the 8th Jumada I. of the 
26th year. 896. [19th March, 1490.] 

' The date of the inscription, clear as 16 1s, 
does not agree with the histories. First of all, 
the spelling of the numerals is extraontinary ; 
and secondly, the 26th year of Mahmid Shah's 
reign would be 898 or 899, not 896, if he really 
began to reign in 863, as stated in the histories. 

‘Harir’ is the Arabic for the Hind, abbrevia- 
tion ‘resham’ (for abreshanz), * silk.’ 

‘ute by the Eiditar. 

Tho following Sanskrit inscription is on the 
wall opposite to the abore Avabic one, end, as will 
be observed, it ‘gives the date 23th Paush Sadi 
Sai. 1556 or Saka 1421 (4p. 1499). The transla- 
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tion is‘by Hari Wiman Limaya, B.A. of the 

iilphinstone College, Bombay :— 
TH: geay Trt carat are Te 
fr raemrTaqa aaa: ARTA % 
ath avazaat sist arar: TOA 
fr: | acacataacnr mae aa 8 
rat Raxatt axodtears | ATA 
waaay: eG adam aa: Va eat 
qecetat aareaaTtsTTe Ta 
ap atatt of aagattarrcred cratst: Tat a- 
ate arto mat aftetccaret stra ef ar F- 
RarPraetcqcaet TaleT Ta TAT Te! 
ara ar yaa Tac a (se a s- 
rine cacti a Uke TY aT 
fe Lek marae mye LR rea adh are- 
Ta TTT AM Tas Ta To ATT aT 
wT abrercart rama c & a airs ate: 
merry rin ias aca yz 
TT lL TT TUARTT TAS Wooo ay 
TyTaTeaage wa wT TT RT 
en aiqarstacy || sar acereaaleny 
wae swdaates wh wy taat mF: | 2 
gaat tr coma aay TT ee AAT | TIT 
Tree sary gira: ae ramvar: | ReragyeT 
TRA RA Ra Tete cat T- 
Airasacy || e whalers hrartracray 
TsaTeA ear | TaATTCTTET ETA 
TM RT Fo rT MTT ae ar aT Taal 


Salutation to the anthor of the whole croation, 
to you, O Lord of waters, to you, O Varuna, whose 


form is made up of everything living, and to 


him who is a witness to good actions. (1) 

A great power by name Kuniilini, a mother to 
the three worlds, whose fect are adored by gods 
and men, prospers for ever as a well (wndpf), (2) 

Isalute Vigvakarma, tho giver of all good things 


a ae: 
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ce Ie LOC A CL LL LL LT CT Ce aT tear tanning i, 
by whose grace all men are enabled to undertake 
actions. (3) 

In the prosperous disirict of Gujarat, in the town 

of Ahmadabad [a word unintelligible], during the 
victorious reign of the illustrious Mahmtd, a 
female official named Harira, possessing full autho- 
rity at the door of the king’s private apartments, 
constructed in the district (town) of Hartra on the 
north-east of the prosperous town(S rina rara), 
& WELL, for the propitiation of the great God and 
for the enjoyment of the eighty-four lakhs of living 
beings—~men, beasts, birds, trees and others com- 
ing from the four quarters pressed with thirst; in 
the year 1556 of Vikrama, and in 1421 of Saka, in 
the month of Pausha, bright fortnight, 13th day, 
Monday, 
_ May that weut, appeariag.in form like the milky 
ocean at the sight of the bottomless waters in it, 
last ag loug as there are the sun and moon, for the 
protection of the sweat-horn, the oviparous, the 
viviparous, and all kinds of vegetable plants, 

The money expended here amounts to 3,29,000. 
The heroic and religions Hariri, the principal 
minister of the king Mahméd, constructed hersclf 
this well, 

May this sweet well (water) be drank by the 





people as long as tho sun and moon endure, whore 


the four roads moet, by men coming from the four’ 
quarters [7 word or two unintelliyible] (2) 

In every place there are good feeding institu- 
tions established by wealthy mon [the rest enintel- 
ligible.] (8) 

Having spent a.great amount of wealth, the pros- 


_perous Harira constructed this well for tho sake 


of benefiting the world. (4) 

The following persons were entrusted with the 
building of this well, viz. Malika Sri Bihdmada, tho 
obedient servant of the groat King ; Vira, a Vaidya 
and superintendent of clephants [a word unintelli- 
gibic]; the coramanding Devi, the prosperous 
Girnd, the great Saya, and tho great Vira? 





MISCELLANEA. 


: HAria’s Timorndaate. 

Dr. Franz Teufel, one of the Librarians of the 
Grand-Dueal Library ab Karlsrithe, is preparing for 
publication critical edition of Hvip’a Abd’ulhah 
“Haitfi's Timtrndmah, which will contain .the Per- 
sian text, based, on a collation of all the aecossible 
MSS., the critical apparatus, a completa glossary, 
ani will be preceded by the life of the poet from 


the likewise still inedited Biographins af Con: 


temporary Persian Poets by the Prince Sim Mirza. 
Hatifi was not alone one of the most renowned 
of the later poots of Persia, (he flonrished about 


EERE oR 


the end of the fiftconth and the beginning of the . 
sixteenth centuries), and received the honourable 
coguomen of Matnavi Gdj, on account of his 
mastery in the Matnavii—the Matnavi Poet par 
excallonce,~but he has also loft in his book on 
Timfr, the fruit of forty years’ labour, a valuable 
source for the history.of the grout Moghul-Turkish 
conqucror. 3B, Dorn rightly counts him, therefore, 
among thoxe Persian poots who are of the greatest 
importance for a knowledge of tho'political and 
literary history of Asia.—Triibner’s Titerary Re- 
eord. 


. * The vertical stroke- to the lofi of a lethor represents the” slanting stroke on the top corresponding to the vowel 


g, &, ait or of. 
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